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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME 


Section I. The name of this Association shall be the Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


OBJECT 


Section I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 


Sec. 2 To advance the general interests of Catholic education, 
to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness 
among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference, and 
discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 


DEPARTMENTS 


Section I. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other Departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Src. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


Section I. The officers of the Association shall be a President 
General; several Vice-Presidents General to correspond in number 
with the number of Departments in the Association; a Secretary 
General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive Board. The 
Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the President 
of the Departments, and two other members elected from each 
Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Src. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 


THE VICE-PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


Section 1. The Vice-Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice-President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice-President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice-President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice-President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice-Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 
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ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Src. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He shall 
receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the Associa- 
tion and shall perform such other duties as the Executive Board 
may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treasurer 
General for all receipts of his office at least once every month. 
He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. He 
shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meetings 
of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading, and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees, and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute 
its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all vacancies 
occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee entitles the mem- 
ber to vote in the meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is deter- 
mined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 


MEETINGS 


Section 1. Meetings of the Association sh-i be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 
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ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number 





INTRODUCTION 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association took place in New Orleans, La., June 
23-26, 1930. The enthusiastic welcome that greeted the members, 
the splendid arrangements that had been perfected, and the fine 
local interest displayed in the proceedings will not be forgotten 
by those who attended. 

The Meeting in New Orleans was the first opportunity the 
Association has had to express publicly its gratitude to the Holy 
Father for his great Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth 
and to assure him as a body of its enthusiastic purpose to make 
his teaching the basis and guide of its future activities. A cable- 
gram to this effect was sent to His Holiness, which together with 
the answer received from the Cardinal Secretary of State, gave to 
the 1930 Meeting its historical significance. 

The National Catholic Educational Association occupies a 
necessary place in Catholic education in the United States. Its 
usefulness has been demonstrated. It is a voluntary organization 
and as such offers Catholic educators a forum for the exchange of 
ideas and an opportunity to learn from mutual experience. Its 
published proceedings have now grown into a library of twenty- 
seven volumes. They constitute a record of achievement as well 
as a revelation of the zeal and intelligence with which Catholic 
educators in the United States are meeting their problems. 











MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, OcToBER 31, 1929 


The following members of the Executive Board who were in 
attendance at the funeral of the Right Reverend Monsignor Fran- 
cis T. Moran, D.D., Treasurer General of the Association met at 
St. Patrick’s rectory: Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., Very 
Rev. James a Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D., Rev. John B. Furay, S8.J., 
Very Rev. Thomas W. Plassmann, O.F.M., D.D., Ph.D., Very 
Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S.M., Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D. 

Prayer was said. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

It was moved and seconded that until the next annual meeting 
the Secretary General be authorized to act as Treasurer General 
and that all funds of the Association be transferred to him for this 
purpose. 

A request from the Library Section for funds to aid in the work 
of the publication of the Catholic Periodical Index was considered 
and it was moved and seconded that the Secretary General be 
authorized to allow the Library Section three hundred dollars from 
the general funds of the Association for this purpose. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair- 


man. 






New ORLEANS, La., JUNE 23, 1930 


The Executive Board met at the Roosevelt Hotel. The follow- 
ing members were present: Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., 
Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., Rev. John B. Furay, S.J., Rev. 
George Johnson, Ph.D., Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, C.M., Ph.L., 
S.T.D., Rev. James A. Wallace Reeves, M.S., 8.T.D., Very Rev. 
Bernard P. O’Reilly, S.M., Very Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., 
Brother Philip, F.S.C., Rev. Joseph J. Edward, C.M., A.M., Rev. 
John W. Peel, Very Rev. Msgr. William F. Lawlor, LL.D. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and the minutes of the 
19 
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meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio, October 31, 1929, were read 
and accepted. 

Rev. George Johnson, Secretary General reported the follow- 
ing members of the Association up to June 30, 1930: 


Seminaries 

Minor Seminaries 
Colleges 

Women’s Colleges 
Secondary Schools 
Sustaining Members...... 
General Membership 


The Secretary General then read the financial report of the 
Association for the year 1929-30. 

The Right Reverend Chairman then appointed Rev. John B. 
Furay, S.J., Very Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., Very Rev. 
Msgr. William F. Lawlor, LL.D. as an Auditing Committee to 


audit the Treasurer’s accounts. 

It was then moved and seconded that the President General be 
appointed to appoint committees on Program, Finance, and Pub- 
licity. 

It was moved and seconded that a letter be sent to the Holy 
Father on behalf of the Association as an appreciation of his En- 
cyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 

Doctor Reeves requested that the sum of five hundred dollars 
be appropriated for the work of the Commission on Standardiza- 
tion of the College Department. It was moved and seconded that 
the appropriation be made. 

Father Maguire informed the Committee that the Reverend 
Maurice S. Sheehy had been authorized by the College Depart- 
ment to make an investigation of personnel study in Catholic 
colleges and that he had incurred certain expenses in making this 
study which he had been given to understand would be defrayed 
by the Association. It was moved and seconded that Father Sheehy 
be asked to make out an itemized account of his expenses for the 
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Finance Committee and that the Finance Committee be authorized 
to approve these expenses up to the sum of three hundred dollars. 
It was moved and seconded that a sum not to exceed two hundred 
and fifty dollars be allowed to Doctor Sheehy to make a personnel 
study of Catholic women’s colleges. 

The Auditing Committee presented the following report: 

“We have examined the report of the Treasurer General and 
find it agrees with the receipts and vouchers and is correct. 


JoHN B. Furay, 8.J. 
Joun W. R. Maguire, C.S.V. 
WituiaM F. Lawtor, 

Auditing Committee.” 


Bishop Peterson then spoke of the death of Monsignor Moran 
and of the great debt the Association owes his memory because of 
his many years of devoted and interested service in this cause. A 
motion was made and seconded that a special committee be 
appointed to draw up resolutions on the death of Monsignor Mo- 
ran and that the Right Reverend Chairman be a member of this 


committee. The motion was carried and the Right Reverend 
Chairman appointed Bishop Peterson and Father Maguire to 
serve with him on this committee. 

The Right Reverend Chairman then appointed Rev. Joseph M. 
Noonan, C.M., Ph.L., 8.T.D., Rev. John B. Furay, S.J., Rev. 
James A. Wallace Reeves, M.S., S.T.D., Brother Phillip, F.S.C., 
Rev. John W. Peel as a Committee on Nominations. 

The Right Reverend Chairman appointed the following Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., 
Chairman; Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia, S.J., Rt. Rev. Msgr. William 
P. McNally, S.T.L., Ph.D., Very Rev. Msgr. William F. Lawlor, 
LL.D., Rev. Felix N. Pitt, A.M. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again at the call of the 
Chairman. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 
The National Catholic Educational 
Association 


ACTING TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Washington, D. C., July 1, 1930. 
REcEIPTS 

1929 To Cash— 
July 1. Balance on hand 
Sept. 30. Received dues at Annual Meeting, Toledo, Ohio 
Sept. 30. To Dues 
Oct. 1. 
Dee. 31. 


1930 

Jan. 1. To Interest 

Jan. 31. Received per Secretary General 
Feb. 28. Received per Secretary General 
Mar. 31. Received per Secretary General 
April30. Received per Secretary General 
May 31. Received per Secretary General 
June 16. Received per Secretary General 


Total cash received 


EXPENDITURES 
By Cash— 

Order No. 1. American Council on Education, Annual Dues 
Order No. 2. Sullivan Press 

Railway Express Agency 

Office Supplies as per Statement 
Order No. 3. Central Ohio Paper Co 

Diehl Office Equipment Co 
Order No. 4. Extra Office Help 
Order No. 
Order No. 
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Order No. 


Order No. 


7. 


8. 


Order No. 9. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


10. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Sullivan Press 

Central Ohio Paper Co 

Office Supplies as per Statement 

Postmaster, Columbus, Ohio 

Salary Office Help, November and December, 1929 
Central Ohio Paper Co 

Obrana Publishing Co 

Extra Office Help 

Postmaster, Columbus, Ohio 

Sullivan Press 

American Delivery Co 

Office Supplies as per Statement 

Security Storage Co 

F. J. Heer Printing Co 

Hay Rubber Stamp Co 

Hotel William Penn 

Office Rent 

Editorial Assistance 

Salary Office Help, January, 1930 

NI III Rid oi Saas Conlicncdnnsecindecdicannwdades as 
Merchants Press 

Shaw-Walker Office Equipment Co 

Telegrams 

Fy Te Be OR ois. o. soo svcsic cc citicccecasceredcics 
Express and Postage 

Advisory Committee Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa 
Advisory Committee Meeting, Washington, D. C 
L. C. Smith Typewriter Co 

Office Rent 

Salary Office Help, February ,1930 

Commission on Standardization Expenses 
Deaf-Mute Section Expenses 

Charles G. Stott Office Equipment Co 

F. J. Heer Printing Co 

Postage, New Membership Circular 

Postage, Annual Statements 

Salary Office Help, March, 1930 

Salary Secretary General, July 1, to Dec. 31, 1929 
Office Rent 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, Publishers 

Doyle Printing Service 

Postage, New Membership Circular 

Extra Office Help, New Membership Circular 
Postage, New Membership Circular 

Library Section Expenses 
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May 26. 
May 26. 
May 28. 
June 7. 
June 9. 
June 13. 


June 14. 
June 14. 
June 14. 


1930 
June 30. 
June 30. 
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Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 
Order No. 


Extra Office Help, New Membership Circular 
Office Rent 

Salary Office Help, April and May, 1930 
Postmaster, Washington, D. C 


Salary Secretary General, Jan. 1, to June 30, 1930 
Salary Office Help, June, 1930 


Total cash expended 


Total receipts to date 


$15,322.70 


Bills paid as per orders and vouchers 10,303.01 


Cash on hand in treasury 


$ 5,019.69 


Net cash received during year 


Signed: GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Acting Treasurer General. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the office of 
the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1929, to June 30, 1930. 


July, 1929 
Cash on hand 
i St. Francis Coll., Loretto, Pa 
3 — Sch., Upper Montclair, 


. Sacred Bet Acad., Grand Rapids. . 

. Rev. E. J. Cahill, Springfield, ll.. 

’ Rev. 8. J. Carmody, South Belling- 
ham, Wash 


July, 1929 

6. Rev. L. A. McNeill, Wichita. . 

8. Mother Josephine, Hartford 

8. po Mary’s Acad., San Antonio 

8. Mr. W. McGinley, New Haven, ae. 
8. Mr. T. W. McGovern, Cincinnati. . 

& Rev. J. Reeves, Greensburg, Fe.. 

8. St. Anthony’s Conv., Sacramento. . 
8. St. — Acad., Lakewood, ©.. 
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. Rev. I. Cwiklinski, Sturtevant, Wis.. 
. Rev. E. Deham, Philadelphia 

. Dominican Srs., Fall River 

’ Rev. L. F. Fahey » Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
. Miss M. R. Locher, Detroit 

. Rev. J. P. McGraw, Solvay, ees 
. Rev. D. J. Maladey, Pitts urgh 

; a Marie Ep! ram, Pawtucket, 


1. Nazareth Normal Sch., Rochester. . 


1. Mr. F. M. Power, New York 
1. * a Par. Sch., San Fran- 


x Rev. A A.G. ee, Adrian, Mich.. 
. Sr. Dominic, Chicag 
Sr. M. ‘Admirabilie, Bufiaio 

. M. Cherubim, New York 

. M. Endoxia, Chicago 

. M. Florence, Marine City, Mich.. 

.M. Ignatius, Yankton, S.D 

. M. Leonora, Chicago 

. M. Madeleine, Pleasantville, NR. ¥. 
. St. Thomas Becket, Kingston, 


Ont 
"Chasity, Petaluma, Cal 
‘LH. M., Benton Harbor, Mich. . 
. Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky....... 
. Notre Dame, Cleveland 
Srs. Notre Dame, Crestline, O........ 
srs. Notre Dame, E. Toledo 
Srs. St. Francis, Ch icago 
Srs. St. Joseph, Charlestown, Mass.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, 12th & Jackson Sts., 
Philadelphia 
Rev. J. A. Smith, Brooklyn 
. Rev. P. J. ‘Ternes, Marine City, Mich. 
. Visitation Nuns, Washington 
D. McMenamy, St. Joseph, 


Mo 
. Catholic High Sch., Harrisburg 
— — High Sch., Johns- 


thee. “ P. Glueckstein, New Hol- 
stein, Wi 

St. Andrew Conv., Bayonne, N. J.. 

. Srs. Div. Providence, Ludlow, Ky.. 

> — Dame, Central Coving- 
on, 

Srs. Notre Dame, Newport, Ky 
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8. = M. Coeline, Toledo 


M. Gonzaga, Bayside, N. Y 

ors, Charity, Dubuque 
Sr. M. Ignatius, Nazareth, Ky 
Rev. C. Ivis, Coon Rapids, la 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chinchuba, La... . 
Srs. St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass..... 
Rev. P. J. O’Rourke, St. Louis 
St. Thomas Prep. Sem., Hartford... 
Sr. M. Columba, Detroit 
Sr. St. Eliza, Montreal 
Education Dept., K. C., 
La Commission des Ecoles Catho- 

liques, Montreal 
Srs. Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah 
St. Charles Sem., verbrook, Pa.. 

ev. W. J. lina, Leavenworth. . 
Rev. W. McConnell, Belmar, N. -.. 
Sr. M. Basilla, Eugene, 0 
Rev. J. G. Wall, Jackson, Mich 
St. Mary’s Acad., Austin, Tex. 
a a Coll., San Rafael, Cal.. 
Mr. F. G. Kleinhenz, Cleveland 
Sr. M. Justitia, Chicago 
Srs. Holy Family, Philadelphia 
Rev. C. A. Hart, Washington 
Acad. Villa om Ahonen Covington.... 
Rev. J. J. Collins, Albany 
Sr. M. Bernard Weitzell, Wheeling. .. 
Notre Dame High Sch., Cleveland. . 
Cathedral Sch., Burlington 
V. Rev. J. F. Gillis, Burlington 
Brothers Mary, New York 
Sr. M. Bronislava, Detroit 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cold Spring, Ky... 
Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis 


CONVENTION RECEIPTS 


June, 1929 


24. 


College St. Rose, Albany 
St. John’s Prep. Sch., Danvers, Mass. 
ag Brothers, New York 
Rev. P. L. Blakely, New York 
Bro. Ambrose, Pawtucket, R. I 
Bro. A. Cassian, Syracuse 
Bro. Cornelius, New York 
Bro. J. A. Waldron, Clayton, Mo..... 
Bro. E. Joseph, New York 
Bro. Samuel, Brooklyn 

r. F. Bruce, Milwaukee 
Mr. E. Burroughs, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Rev. H. - Carroll, Pittsburgh 
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Sr. M. St. Charles, Santa Rosa, Cal.. 
Miss A. C. Ferry, San Francisco 


-_ 
Nonwrn Ned nw 


Rev. D. A. Coyle, Jersey City 
Rev. G. Degiman, Kansas City, Mo.. 
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mm, 1929 
4. Miss C. A. Farrell, Chicago.......... 
os Mr. M. Hensel, Blissfield, Mich....... 
24. La Salle Inst., Troy, N. ees 
24. Mr. W.C. Lowe, BPTACURC..... 0.00.05 
24. V. Rev. J. J. McAndrew, Emmits- 
i Res ane eae 
24. me. . W. McFadden, Princeton, 
24. Rev. P. Milde, Savannah............ 
24. Mother Antoinette, San Antonio.... 
24. Mr. M. J. Noone, Philadelphia....... 
24. Rev. R. R. Rankin, Washington..... 
24. Rev. A. J. Sims, Toledo............. 
24. Sr. M. Angelique, San Antonio...... 
24. Sister M. Blanche, Troy, N. Y....... 
24. ae i K. Spoerl, Colorado Springs, 
24. nor Fr. A. Wilhelm, Swanton, O.. 
25. Mount Mary, Milwaukee............ 
25. Mr. J. M. Robb, Peoria.............. 
25. Holy Angels Inst., Fort Lee, N. J.... 
25. Rev. J. J. Bonner, Philadelphia..... 
25. Bro. Arator, Detroit................. 
25. Bro. a Baltimore........... 
25. Rev. P. E. Campbell, Pittsburgh. . 
25. Rev. L. J. Carroll, Mobile........... 
25. Rev. L. L. Cusack, TONDO, .....5.006 0 
25. Rev. A. J. a olson 
25. Rev. L. A. V. De Cleene, West De 
Pere, ry Riestis ie AdaoS waineiercares auedie 6 
25. Rev. W. S. Dolan, New York........ 
25. Rev. P. J. Etzig, Oconomowoc, Wis.. . 
25. Rev. J. J. Featherstone, Scranton. ... 
25. Mr. C. C. Flynn, New York......... 
25. 7 * L. J. Gallagher, Chestnut cones 
25. Rev. J. W. Haun, Winona....... 
25. Mr. J. L. Hunt, Mt. Vernon, N oh 
25. Rev. W. R. Keliy, New York......... 
25. Rev. J. L. Lilly, rag shi _ Besos: 
25. Miss K. McMullan, New York....... 
25. V. Rev. W. P. McNally, Philnisiphia 
25. Rev. L. L. Mandeville, Lincoln...... 
25. Mary Manse Coll., Toledo........... 
25. Mother Clara, Bedford, O............ 
25. ~ a a M. Kilian, Glen Riddle, Pa.. 
25. Mr. E Ng Mulry, Boston............. 
25. Rev. M. J. O’Mailia, oe York...... 
25. Mrs. F. M. Perkins, Toledo.......... 
25. Mr. J. Rustland, New York.......... 
25. Rev. H. P. Shea, New York......... 
25. Rev. M. S. Sheehy, Washington..... 
25. Sr. Francis Marie, Putnam, Conn.... 
25. Sr. Gerard Majella, Paris, Tex....... 
25. Sr. a Benigna, Convent Station, 
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25. Sr. uw Aurelia, Jefferson City, Mo.. 

25. Sr. M. Carlos, Lima, O............... 
25. Sr. M. Deo ont Millvale, ere 
25. Sr. M. Justine, Lima, O.............. 
25. Sr. M. Liguori, Chicago.............. 
25. Sr. M. Lucida, St. Louis............. 
25. Srs. St. Francis, Roilingstone, Minn.. 
25. Mr. W. N. Tanner, Sandusky, O..... 
25. Rev. J. Waldron, Esopus, N. Y...... 
25. Rev. H. R. Weger, Fremont, O...... 
25. Rev. J. = Wolfe, Dubuque......... 
25. > . T. Zeller, Oconomowoc, 
26. Good Counsel Acad., Mankato, Minn. 
26. Bro. A. B. Weber, Covington See 
26. Bro. Calixtus, New York............ 
26. Rev. J. A. Byrnes, St. Paul.......... 
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: Coll. St 
. Alvernia High Sch., Chicago......... 


. Rev. L. A. Markle, Toronto, On 


Miss G. Connolly, Toledo............ 
4 M. Duffy, Rochester.......... 

fe Fitzgerald, faethe Ructenss 
[. AJ . Gallagher, Tiffin, O....... 
Rev. J. ,, Garcia, Tastes, | > ae 
Miss. Srs. Sac Heart, Chicago...... 
Mother M. Constantia, Buffalo...... 
Rev. A. C. Pessefall, Wauseon, O..... 
Rev. R. J. Quinlan, DIR cciccceess 
Rev. J. Reiner, Chicago.............. 


. Rev. C. W. Scheib, Toledo...) ). 1!!! 


Sr. M. Claudia, Dunkirk, N. Y....... 
Sr. M. Eustochia, Pittsburgh......... 
Sr. M. Infanta, Glen Riddle, Pa...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, eee 
Rev. W. A. Tobin, >. 


| Rev. M. J. Walz, Toledo............. 


Kenrick Sem., Webster Groves, Mo... 
St. raed Coll., Lisle, Ill......... 
atherine, St. Paul......... 


Benedictine High Sch., , ee 
Canisius High Sch., Buffalo.......... 
Madonna High Sch., Aurora, Ill...... 
Notre Dame Acad., Toledo... 


. OL. Mercy High Sch., Rochester. 


Purcell High Sch., Cincinnati........ 

ro. Anselm, Louisville.............. 
Bro. G. N. Sauer, Dayton, O......... 
Rev. L. V. Carron, Detroit........... 
Rev. E. ane Lexington, Ky....... 
Miss A. M. Cunningham, Toledo..... 


’ V. Rev. C. A. Finn, Boston.......... 


Rev. N. Maas, St. Francis, Wis. . 






Msgr. J. MA Newcomb, Wheeling 
Rev. N. M . Shumaker, Toledo 
Sr. Anna Margaret, St. Louis 
Sr. Celestine, wing, 
Sr. Flora Eugene, Brooklyn x 
Sr. Margaret Mary, Dallas. . as 
Sr. Marion, Springfield, O............ 
Sr. 1 Augustina, Convent Station, 
Sr. M. Berchmans, Lakewood, O..... 
Sr. M. Cherubim, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Sr. M. Eulogia, St. nite neens 
Sr. M. Fidelis, Deadwood, 8. D...... 
Sr. M. Gertrude, Lima, 0: Rex ck we wie 


. Sr. M. Rosetta, Ottawa, O............ 


Sr. Rose Patricia, Convent Station, 
Sr. Sulpitia, Glandorf, 0...22.222211 
ag” J. Vogel, Toledo................ 
BE BIO 6. oo bv occas sendavebiccaes 


—_ 1929 


Notre Dame Coll., S. Euclid, O...... 
Dr. G. H. Derry, Detroit............ 
St. “Mary’ s Coll. Library, California. . 
Marianist oye. Beacon-on- 
MONEE as oslo ech. ue' sb viasisis+'0's 0s 
Msgr. F. Peitz, West Point, Neb...... 
a M. Justinia, Madison, Wis......., 
. Educational Bureau, New Ha- 
— Lo SS ea aan re 
Inst. Notre Dame, Baltimore........ 
Grammar Sch., Inst. Notre Dame, 
Eee 
Rev. L. D. Robert, Fall River....... 
Rev. T. White, Douglaston, N. Y..... 
Rev. R. Lamoureux, Ottawa, Ont... . 
Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus.......... 
Srs. St. Basil, Elmhurst, Pa.......... 
Miss M. J. McElroy, Des Moines..... 


ene ed 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


fn. 1929 
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Sr. M. Bernard, Germantown, Pa..... 2 00 Mr. E. F. Gilroy, Scranton........... 2 00 
ry Rev. H. J. Gebhard, New York...... 2 00 ; Miss M. Lawrence, Notre Dame, Ind. 2 00 
29. Rev. J. T. Ryan, New York.......... 2 00 2. Msgr. T. H. McLaughlin, South 
31. Rev. G. J. McShane, Montreal. . yea an 2 00 ar. | SES pee ae ae 2 00 
31. Sr. M. Teresie, St. Louis............. 2 00 2. Sr. M. Jane Frances, Clinton, Ia.. 2 00 
2. Rev. F.E. Tourscher, Villanova, Pa.. 2 00 
September, 1929 3. Rev. W. B. Bender, Colfax, Wash..... 2 00 
7. St. Mary of the Lake Sem., Munde- 5. Mr. F. P. Garvan, Roslyn, - | a 2 00 
“eC eee 2500 11. Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati......... 6 00 
7. The Convent Sch., Syracuse......... 1000 15. Natl. Catholic Sch. Social, Service, 
7. Mother M. Margaret, Syracuse....... 2 00 WIN Ce tccevacsxdinsentas 2 00 
7. Rev. J. J. E. O’Brien, New York..... 200 15. Rev. W. J. Weis, Chicago............. 2 00 
7. St. Elizabeth’s Par. Sch., Oakland, 16. Rev. C. A. Monteleone, Syracuse..... 2 00 
ge ava ta caw iwac ath ace sets 200 25. as, ~ Seen Heart Coll., Hollywood, 
7. Sr. M. Carmela, Syracuse............ Se Err ee ree 25 00 
7. Srs. St. Francis, Syracuse............ 200 25. hee, F. E. Hillenbrand, Mundelein, 
13. Mr. R. T. Coffey, Boston. . ee i 2 Whe cnenk site cv ca geeenanxncons 2 00 
13. Dominican Fat! ers, Zanesville, :. 200 25. Miss E. Roy, Bourbonnais, Ill........ 2 00 
13. Sr. M. Augustina, Convent Station, 2. Se. M. Rath, Baffalo. -...........0000. 2 00 
OS (ei lin eer eee ee 600 28. Rev. J. Krost, Ge | See 6 00 
14. Felician Srs., Buffalo................ 1200 28. Mr. J. F. Roach, Rome, O............ 2 00 
14. Mother Superior, ——e Notre Dame, 28. Srs. 3 —— vara Heights, Pa. 6 00 
Waterbury, Conn.................. 400 31. Rev. J. B. O’Regan, Cincinnati...... 2 00 
14. Srs. Charity, Halifax, 1 tS 400 31. Repo Ras eae dentncewioeatsen associat 5 00 
20. Dominican Srs., Benicia, ere 200 31. Sale c of Paper 10 53 
30. Srs. =. Providence, cw Pisces : bo Wis SION vice cctcedskvccccticnsnnces 139 75 
30. Srs. Ho! ross, Boise City.......... 
30. iohenee MONS URU AE Seid SO o Rein eein ces 10 February, 1930 
24. Rev. D. Barry, San Francisco........ 2 00 
October, 1929 24. St. Fagg an s High Sch., West Somer- 
4. Bro. J. Stamler, Detroit.............. 2 00 WEE Rs ic ded nidecdescarecases 2 00 
8. Srs. St. Agnes, Fond-du-Lac, Wis..... 200 24. Sr. rslony Mi. St. Joseph, O......... 2 00 
10. Sr. M. Agnes, Gloucester, Mass....... 400 24 Sr. M. Liguori, E. Providence........ 2 00 
29. St. John’s Coll., Brooklyn........... 2000 #24. Ursuline Acad., Kirkwood, Mo........ 2 00 
29. Notre Dame pend.. Belleville........ 1000 27. Srs. Charity, Jersey City, N.J....... 2 00 
29. Bro. Albert, E. St. Louis, IIl.. Pe Af 2 epee tree 7 00 
29. Rev. L. Gonza aga, Samar, P. 3 100 March, 1930 
29. Rev. J. McMahon, Perth, W. Au 200 14. Rev. E. Corby, Covington........... 2 00 
29. St. Charles Sch., Detroit...... 400 15. St. Mary Pines Acad., Chatawa, Miss. 20 00 
29. Rev. J. Schultz, Denzil, Sask.. 200 21. Bro. E. Anselm, Philadelphia....... 2 00 
29. Sr. Cordula, St. Ignatius, Mont. 2 00 - 
29. Sr. Theresa, Port Jefferson, L. I...... 1000 © April, 1930 
29. Srs. Notre Dame, So. Boston......... 2 00 1. Rev. L. A. Lindemann, New Albany, 
30. Sr. M. Edith, St. Mary’s, Pa......... 2 00 |” PS ER e 4 00 
N ber, 1929 3. Bro. J. J. Kreshel, Peoria 2 00 
jovember, &. Rev. L. J. Krzyzosiak, Orchard Lake, 
2. V. Rev. W. P. McNally, amen 2 00 Mon acvade ivaeneusensankas « 2 00 
5. Bro. Francis Borgia, Grugliasco, Italy 2 00 3. a ‘Fiona Loyola, Charlottetown, 
5. Mr. J. Janok, Latrobe, Pa............ Tt ee) > Cem rae 2 00 
5. Rev. R. Murphy, Uxbridge, Mass.. 2 00 4. V. Rev. F. Hullweg, San Antonio. . 2 00 
6. Rev. A. F. Munich, Hartford......... 200 iil. Mr.A. Bodde, Detroit............... 2 00 
6. Rev. C. Wiederhold, Reading, O...... 200 11. Mother Margaret Bolton, New York.. 2 00 
15. Sr. St. Arcadius, Kankakee, Ill....... 200 11. Rev. J.R. Murray, Utica, N. Y...... 2 00 
18. Rev. A. Keefe, W. De Pere, Wis...... 200 11. Srs. Mercy, Philadelphia............. 12 00 
D ber, 1929 12. Rev. T. Eickholz, Floyds Knobs, Ind. 2 00 
ecember, 12. Minister Provincial, O. M. C., Louis- 
12. Mr. J. Janok, Latrobe, Pa............ 1 00 SORE EREN eRe i e 2 00 
12. Rev. F. Nastvogel, North East, Pa.. 200 12. V. Rev. P. Minwegan, White Bear, 
12. Sr. M. Henrica, Brooklyn............ 2 00 int ns conianiebaesneruniari«s 2 00 
13. Rev. J. W. Gilrain, ae EAR eee 2 00 14. Rev. F. Dickman, Carthage, IIl..... 8 00 
16. Se Inst., Rochester. 1000 30. Rev. D. Markham, Cohoes, N. Y..... 2 00 
12. M. Francesca, St. John, } N.B.. -] a Sh SR ee ee err rer 23 10 
16. Sra. Charity, New Orleans. . Me SN aac can wavevacaceeuiws cxetas: 6 00 
17. Mr. McNulty, Rochester............. 2 00 
20. Srs. St. Joseph, Vineland, N.J....... 200 May, 1930 
27. Rev. 5 Curran, Willow Grove, Pa.... 400 3. Mt. St. Mary’s Eccl. Sem., Emmits- 
27. — V. Fernandez, Malolos, Bula- rice Ca cueunieuedtehesnis« 50 00 
ERTS 28 eee 4 00 3. St. Cine Sem., Overbrook, Pa.. 25 00 
27. Mr. F. H. Rea, Paterson, N. J........ 2 00 3. Mt. St. Joseph Coll., Baltimore. ..... 10 00 
OP CER gioco Vaanoconneadiedesaineetes 1 00 3. Rev. J. I. Barrett, Baltimore......... 2 00 
J 3. Rev. F. A. Brady, Philadelphia...... 2 00 
anuary, 1930 3. Bro. Eugene, Brooklyn.............. 2 00 
2. Msgr. A. Brieg, St. Francis, Wis...... 2 00 3. Rev. J. Bruneau, Baltimore.......... 4 00 
2. Mr. P. Byrne, Notre Dame, Ind...... 2 00 3. Rev. L. D. Burns, Philadelphia...... 2 00 
2. Rev. C. Farrell, Atchison, Kans...... 2 00 3. Christian Bros., Scranton............ 2 00 
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: Sacred Heart ‘Acad., Akron, O.. 


. Rev. J. C. Fallon, Pittsburgh 
‘ = E. J. 





NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


ay, 1930 


— Rev. J. M. Corrigan, Overbrook, 
Rev. C. M. Coveney, Syracuse....... 
Rev. L. + ipouee. Media, Pa....... 
LS tables F. Harrigan, Catonsville, 
Prof. H. Hyvernat, Washington...... 
Rev. E. B. Jordan, Washington...... 
Msgr. W. F. Lawlor, Bayonne, N. J... 
Msgr. J. V. McClancy, Brooklyn. .... 
Rev. D. Maguire, Wrentham, Mass... 
Rev. J. J. i Philadelphia. ..... 
Sf . Sheahan, Feaibsepala, 
Mr. V. L. ag ee Rtvisenes 
Sr. M. Cecilia, Brooklyn............. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Mt. ae Ave., Phila- 
<7 ARRESTS Se ga ee 
Rev. a E. Tourscher, Villanova, Pa. 
W. Cardinal O’Connell, Boston....... 
Rt. Rev. T. E. Molloy, Brooklyn..... 
Immaculate 2 eae Sem., Dar- 
SNe. Se ie aes 
St. Jose) ie Sem., Yonkers, N. Y... 
St. Paul Sem., St. Paul.............. 
St. Vincent Sem., ‘Latrobe, — es 
Cathedral Coll., 


5 umbus. . 

St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn. 
bg — Dame du Lac, Notre 
St. ak Coil, for Legg nae 
Coll. St. Francis Xav., New York.. 
Gonzaga Coll., Washington........ 








St. Angela Hall Acad., Brooklyn. . 
St. Benedict’s Coll., Newark 
St. Ignatius High Sch., Chicago...... 


: St. John’s Prep. Sch., Danvers, Mass. 
. St. Stanislaus Coll., Chi 


ae 
Rev. F. X. E. Albert, New York..... 
Rev. J. F. Barbian, Milwaukee........ 
Rev. W. J. Barry, East Boston....... 
Bro. Bonaventure, Vicksburg, Miss. . 
Bro. J. F. May, Hamilton, O........ 


. Bros. ee ee 
. Bros. Mary, Pittsburgh.............. 
. Rev. R. Butin, Washington 


Rev. T. V. Cassidy, Providence...... 


. Christian Bros., — Rete ive 


Mr. R. T. Coffe 


. Conv. loans tis Dennasiin, Syl- 


MME EE agers oe cesar oseien onposas 
Mr. Wa H. een ashington. Ill. 
Rev. J. M ington...... 
Msgr. T. J. oe ee Manchester.. 
_ J. C. Dockrill, Chicago 

v. A. E. Doherty, C Cambridge, 


PRR Sr ar eae 
ee Srs., New York.......... 
Rev. L. W. Edelman, Pittsford, N. Y. 
Fitzgerald, Worcester, 
Rev’ i Gini Moiese 
Rev. H. Grimmelsman, Norwood, O. 
Rev. H. M. Hald, Brooklyn........... 


Rev. R. L. Ha: es, A acne agg Weise sie 


Rev. H. J. Heck, Columbus.. 


. Rev. A. F. Hickey, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. C. A. Hickey, Cincinnati....... 
Rev. J. F. Hickey, Norwood, O 


; — F. Hillenmeyer, Fort "Thomas, 


gee 88 
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May, 1930 


5. Rev. G. Regenfuss, St. F 


Hiphaa 
. Srs. St. Joseph, Tucker St., 


. Rev. E.S 


: Rev. J.J. Vaug 
Mr. 


Msgr. G. P. Jennings, Cleveland..... 


: ior. ‘HLS. ee Detroit....... 


Rev. C. M. Kavanagh, Middletown, 


Conn 
Rev. 5 Kenkel, Rensselaer, Ind...... 
Rev. W. E. Lawler, Davenport....... 


. Rev. J. Lonergan, Clairton, Pa....... 


Mr. A. W. Lynch, Chicago........... 
Rev. M. Lynch, Gabriels, N. Y....... 
Mr. E. McCarthy, Cleveland......... 


Msgr. C. F. McEvoy, Syracuse....... 


Rev. J. McGarry, Lowell, Mass....... 
Rev. D. McGinley, Ardmore, Pa..... 
ar, H. McLaughlin, Darlington, 
Rev. F. Mayer, Syracuse 
Rev. C. J. Merkle, eau. ee 
Mother General, Loretto, Ky......... 
Mother M. Alphonsa, Baltic, Conn... 
Mother M. Margaret, Syracuse....... 
Rev. A. F. Munich, Hartford 


Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass....... . 


Msgr. J. F. Newcomb, Wheeling...... 
Miss J. I. O’Hara, New York......... 


. V. Rev. J. O’Leary, Boston.......... 
Rev. P. D. O'Malley, Dubuque...... 


Rev. J. P. O’Reilly, Ch 


: Rev. J. W. Peel, Buffalo.............. 


Redemptorist Fathers, Philadelphia. 
rancis, Wis. 
J. Rehring, Norwood, O 
Rev. D. C. Riordan, Watertown, 

| ARBRE AROS eae nee ere 
Msgr. M. Ryan, Pittsburgh.......... 
5 Raphael’s Conv., Hyde Park, 
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Sr. M. Admirabilis, Buffalo.......... 
Sr. M. Antonina, Chicago 
Sr. M. Clotilde, Nazareth, Mich...... 
Sr. M. Cyril, Huntington, W. ae 
Sr. M. Dafrose, Brooklyn............ 
Sr. M. Evangelista, ave Meee ee 
Srs. Charity, Roxbury, 


. Srs. Charity, Wilkins Bo Z, 4 Bo el 


Srs. Immce. Heart, Philadelphia...... 
Srs. Mercy, East AMIN cco oe icon 
Srs. Notre Dame, Baltimore.......... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chi 
Srs. Notre Dame, Grand Rapids..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, New York......... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Somerville, Mass... 
Srs. St. Francis, Glen Riddle P. O., 


Phila- 
WII sg et os als maercaoiteasics'ss 
Srs. St. Joseph, Logan, Philadelphia. . 


: Sra. St. Joseph, big ad Philadelphia 


Rev. J. A. Smith, Brooklyn......... 
Rev. A. M. Stitt, Detroit............ 
Rev. A. Strazzoni, Syracuse.......... 
uppan, New Lexington, O. 
Msgr. P. Supple, Roxbury, Mass.. 

Rev. J. B. Surprenant, Saginaw, 


, Brighton, Mass..... 
n, Scranton........ 
r. P. H. Vogel, Columbus.......... 


. Rev. F. Wachendorfer, Chicago...... 
. Rev. C. Wallbraun, Teutopolis, IIl.. 

. Rev. P. Walsh, 
.. Rev. O. Ziegler, St. Francis, Wis... 
. St. Charles Coll., Catonsville, Md.. 


Louisville............ 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


May, 1930 May, 1930 

x ‘Augustinian Coll., Villanova, Pa.. Msgr. F. Peitz, West Point, Neb...... 
. Fordham Univ., Fordham, » Msgr. N. Pfeil, Cleveland............ 
. St. Norbert’s Coll., West Depere, Wis. Pinon. Cathedral Cent. High Sch., 

. Georgiancourt Coll., eeewoce. i. 0: MO FE n conccccicnccnesnescnaseees 
. Nazareth Coll., Louisville 
. Nazareth Coll., Rochester ote 
. Acad. Holy Cross, on beware 
. Aquinas Inst., Rochester. ........... 
. Benedictine High Sch. CO 

. Catholic High Sch., Pittsburgh ae 
. Loyola Sch., New . ae 
3 bes aed Wisdom Acad., Ozone Park, 





lyn 
St. "Tasted Sch., alee 
St. Joseph’s Orp Ci ti. 
St. Liborius Sch., St. Louis.......... 
St. Mary’s Sch., Elyria, Ma aeiinea sand 
St. Mary’s Sch., Massillon, O......... 
St. Mary’s Sem. Ss MN ices ccacsicnit-are 3 
St. Wendelin Sch., Fostoria, O........ 
hag ar Fathers, Milwaukee...... 
~—* . Schulze, St. Francis P. O., 

RRP eee 
Sr. Cyprian, Portsmouth, O.......... 
Sr. Francis Marie, Putnam, Conn.. 
Sr. Justine, Emmitsburg, Md......... 
Aegidia, Pittsburgh. ... Tos 
Angela, Baltimore. . 
Angela, Cincinnati. 
Anselm, Bronx, N. 
Bernadetta, New York 
Bertholda, Verona, Pa 
Castula, Gary, Ind. 
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A st. * Acad., oe... scans 
. St. Mary’s Springs Acad 
ji ee 
. Srs. Notre Dame, Milwauke: P 
Benedictine Srs., Connellsville, Pa... 
Rev. D. J. Breault, Bark River, Mich. 
Bro. Albert, E. St. Louis, Il......... 
. Bro. H. Flaynick, Cincinnati. a 
. Bro. J. Hettig, Belleville. ..... 
. Rev. R. J. Campion, Brooklyn. . 
. Christian Bros., Cumberland, M 
. Christian Bros., Oakdale, L. a 
. Christian Bros. Acad., Albany 
. Rev. F. M. Conaey New York 
. Conv. H.C. J., Melrose, Mass........ 
. V. Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis....... 
. Rev. J. Culemans, Moline, Ill........ 
Rev. W. T. Dillon, Brooklyn......... 
Dominican Srs., East t Columbus. ve we 
. Mr. J.J. Dreher, Dubuque.......... 
q as 4 W. J. Drobel, Schuylkill Haven, 






























Luca, Carlyle, Til. 
Maximine, St. Paul. 
Priscilla, Akron, O 
Stanislaus, ae ‘a 
Teresa, Camden, N. J......... 
Tharsilla, Willimantic, Conn.. 
, Vincentine, Rochester......... 
. Teresa Marie, Rochester.......... 
Srs. Charity, Brockton, Mass.. ‘ 
Srs. Charity, Carnegie, Pa.. 
Srs. Charity Naz., Newport, Ky... 
Srs. Holy aa ‘Alexandria, | ae 
Srs. I. H. M., Olney, Philadelphia... 
Srs. Mercy, Greenwich, aa ins 
Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, "Brooklyn eas 
Sch. Sag Notre Dame, Cambridge, 
Sch. "4 Notre Dame, Chicago....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cresco, Ia.......... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Madison, Minn..... 
Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, a Il. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Waltham 
Srs. Sacred Heart, Philadelphia eS 
Srs. St. Francis, Mansfield, _ ee 
Srs. St. Joseph, Charleston, Mass.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Conshohocken, Pa... 
Srs. St. <a Newark, N. J......... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass...... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Springfield, Mass.. 
Srs. Visitation, Brooklyn............. 
Rev. C. A. Sullivan, Springfield, 
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Msgr. C. E. Duffy, Buffalo.......... 
. P. H.- Durkin, Rock Island, 


Felician Srs., Lodi, N. J.............. 

Rev. A. J. Forster, Waterloo, Ia.. 
; ae Pw . D. Gartland, Union City; 
. Rev. H. J. Gebhard, New York...... 
. Rev. B. Gerold, Pittsburgh.......... 
. Rev. T. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh........ 
. V. Rev. J. H. Griffin, Villanova, Pa.. 
. Rev. J. D. Hannan, Pittsburgh Basse 
. Rev. T. Hanney, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
, ja Angels Conv., St. Cloud....... 
. Miss Ellamay Horan, Chicago Ae 
. Rev. F. Hufnagel, Duluth.......... 
. Immaculata Sem., Washington....... 
. Rev. 7< Judge, Omaha............. 
. Rev. A. B. Kruegler, Albany......... 
b o— M. A. La: Lambing, Soottdale, 





. Librarian, Loyola Coll., hy 
. Rev. R. McDonald, Braddock 
. Miss M. McElroy, Towa City, We Bivens 
. Mr. W. McNulty, Rochester.......... 
. Miss T. L. Maher, Joliet, Ill.......... 
. Mary Manse Coll., Toledo............ 
. Rev. E. Masterson, Boone, Ia........ 
. Rev. G. Maurer, Detroit............. 
. Rev. F. A. Moeller, Cincinnati... .... 
. Mother Celestine, Decatur, Ill........ 
Mother M. Francis Clare, Notre 
eS" Rae eaere 
. Mother M. Leo, Belmar, N. J........ 
. Mother M. Medulpha, Baltimore. .... 
. Rev. J. J. Murphy, Brighton, Mass.. 
. Rev. T. E. ee AES — ae 
. Rev. J. H. Ostdiek, Omaha.......... 
Mr. R. E. Patterson, New York...... 


Mass. 

Mr. H. Vilymen, Hempstead, N. Y.. 

Rev. N. A. Weber, Washington....... 
St. Francis Seraphic Prep. Sem., 
CE eloccuadiun sects ensves 
Univ. Dayton, Dayton, O............ 
= s Acad. Sacred Heart, Cincin- 
D’ Youville Coll. & Acad. Holy An- 
WR I oc cdcedadnccecacias 
Regis Coll., Weston, Mass........... 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Coll., St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind............ 
Boston Coll. High Sch., Boston...... 
— Misericordiae Acad., Merion, 
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Melrose Acad., Melrose, Pa........... 
i a Sg Joseph's Urs. Acad., St. Jos- 
Gur "iaay Angels High Sch., Glen 
OS Se een 
Providence High Sch., Chicago....... 
St. Mark’s High Sch., St. Louis...... 
St. Mary -of- the-Woods Acad. » &. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind........... 
Srs. St. Francis, Green Bay.......... 
Acad. — Dame Providence, New- 
MRT a sia 5inn bos seve e osie vreest's 
Acad. Visitation, er 
Rev. P. A. Barry, Ludlow, Vt........ 
Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pa...... 
Rev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse.......... 
— * A. C. Breig, St. Francis P. O.. 


Bro. Columban, BUMALO:.....-c000.06 
Bro. Dunstan, Peabody, ee 
Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria.............. 
Rev. M. Butala, Waukegan, Ill....... 
Rev. W. Butzer, Goodland, Kans..... 
Rev. J. A. Byrnes, St. Paul.......... 
Col. P. H. Callahan, Louisvill : 
Christian Bros., St. Paul...... 
Miss M. J. Chute, Minneapolis 
Rev. Father Cletus, Hays, Kans 
Rev. J. G. Cook, Detroit........ 
Msgr. W. A. Cummings, Chicago 
Rev. H. De Gryse, Monroe, Mic 
Dominican Srs., Aurora, Ill........... 
Rev. G. C. Eilers, St. Francis, Wis.. 
Rev. M. J. Flaherty, Arlington, Mass. 
Franciscan Srs., Rockford............ 
ev. S. V. Fraser, Aurora, Kans...... 
V. Rev. W. J. Gallena, Painesville, O. 
Rev. J. B. Herbers, Stacyville, Ia. ... 
Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo............ 
Rev. M. J. Houston, Milwaukee...... 
Immaculate Conception Sch., Jen- 
MEM gs hiaidcsnclo seca sss die 
Jesuit Fathers, Mankato, Minn....... 
Mr. J. A. Kerrins, Chicago........... 
Rev. A. Koerperich, Greenleaf, Kans. 
Mr. H. Krone, Jr., Hackensack, N. J 
Rev. T. J. Larkin, Wheeling.......... 
Rev. A. Luckey, Manhattan, Kans... 
Rev. F. J. Martin, Louisville......... 
Rev. R. Mollaun, Oldenburg, Ind.. 
Mother Hedwig, Readi ae 
Mother M. St. Anthony, Chicago..... 
Mother St. Henry, New Orleans...... 
ev. J. O’Connor, Clairton, Pa....... 
V. Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, Dayton, @.. 
Msgr. J. Ruesing, W. Point, Neb..... 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Green Bay....... 
St. Leo Abbey, Saint Leo, Fla.. 
St. Mary’ s Day Sch., 2Gainesville, Tex. 
St. Mic rel’ s Sch., Cleveland........ 
Rev. P. Scheier, Farmer, esc as'cs 
Sr. Dominic, Chicago re 
Sr. Leonora, Convent Station, N. J... 
Sr. M. Arnolda, Milwaukee........... 
Sr. M. Emma, Columbus, Neb....... 
Sr. M. Euphemia, St. Paul........... 
Sr. M. Redempta, Davenport........ 
Sr. Mildred, P oe isha tee 
Srs. Charity, OS St 6 ne 
Srs. a aa. Wilkes-Barre, 










Srs. Loretto, Kansas City, Mo........ 
Srs. Mercy, Cincinnati............... 
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rs. Mercy, Philadelphia............. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lake Linden, Mich. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Milwaukee......... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Providence........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis.......... 
Srs. Precious Blood, St. Louis........ 
Srs. Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 

pT ee Aen nes 
Srs. St. Dominic, Bronx, N. Y.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Chicago............. 
Srs. St. Francis, North Judson, Ind.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Orange, N. J......... 
—— Joseph, Broad St., Philadel- 
i. St. Joseph, 12th & Jackson Sts., 

BE RAEEO Gio cc sicccncheteecobeees 

rs. St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y........ 
Rev. J. M. Stadelman, New York.. 
Rev. J. Stapleton, Detroit 
Mr. E. N. Stevens, Boston. . 
Rev. J. A. bing Cincinnat: 
Ursuline Acad., Louisvi 






Rev. J. G. Wolf, Salina, Kans.... 
Mr. P. P. Young, Chicago....... 
Immaculate Conception Sem., Oco- 
I, eine ci-oercnsnegnaes 
St. Mary’s anes & Apostolic Sch., 
So. Langhorne, Pa...... 
Loyola Univ., Chicago....... 
Marquette Univ., Milwaukee 
Providence Coll., Providence 
St. Mary’s Coll., Winona......... 
Marymount Coll., ne. Kans....... 
Acad. Our Lady, Chicago............ 
Daughters aq Cyril & Methodius, 
ME VMN osase oid, seiner’ «saad 08-0.0% 
Loretto ‘ied, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Notre Dame Acad., Belleville........ 
St. Agnes Acad., Kansas City, Mo.... 
St. Catherine’s Acad., Lexington, Ky. 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Columbus........ 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Des Moines....... 
St. Mary’s Acad., San Antonio....... 
Benedictine Srs., Pittsburgh......... 
Rev. O. Bleil, Madisonville, La....... 
Bro. Ambrose, Pawtucket, R. I....... 
Bro. Francis, St. Ee 
Bro. F. Hartwich, Dayton, O......... 
a W. C. Bruce, Milwaukee.......... 
V. Rev. H. Buchholtz, Marquette. . 
W. P. Dickerson, M.D., Newport 
a tres Gon ae hae 
Rev. C. J. Drew, New York.......... 
Rev. W. J. Fogarty, Philadelphia. . 
Franciscan Fathers, Chicago......... 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati....... 
Rev. C. F. Griffith, Davenport....... 
Rev. J. Hensbach, Dimock, 8.D-.. 
Rev. L. M. Keenan, Harvard, IIl.. 
Rev. A. G. Koenig, ‘Cincinnati... . |. 
Rev. J. L. Linsenmeyer, Detroit..... 
Rev. C. J. Linskey, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Rev. C. D. McEnniry, Detroit...... 
Rev. J.S. Middleton, Lakewood, N. J. 
- % og Gerard, Stella Niagara P. 
Mother M. Prioress, St. Mary’s, Pa.. 
sa i F. Naab, Winfield Junction, 














Presentation Acad., Louisville. ...... 
Presentation Srs., Aberdeen, S S.D.... 
Mr. F. J. Rooney, Chicago........... 
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St. Francis Assisi Sch., Milwaukee. . 
, St. Hedwig’s Sch., Milwaukee........ 


. St. Joseph’s ‘Acad., Titusville, Pa..... 


. Rev. J. H. Schengber, Cincinnati. ... 
. Rev. J. Schnetzer, Houston, Tex.. 

. Sr. Anna Margaret, St. Louis... 

q ° Garner, Emmitsburg, 


. Sr. Eugenia Fealy, Normandy, Mo.. 


. Sr. Helen, Detroit................... 


Sr. Isabelle McSweeny, Emmitsburg, 


. Sr. Basilia Cosgrove, Altoona, 


Sr. M. Elsina, Cincinnati............ 
Sr. M. Fridoline, Baltimore.......... 
M. Pulcheria, Brooklyn........... 
Sr. Miriam Patricia, New York.. 
. Sr. St. Francis, Brooklyn. . paaes 
. Sr. St. Mary Reginald, “Chicago....... 
Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Chicago....... 
Srs. Holy Cross, So. Bend, | See 
Srs. Holy Cross, Washington......... 
Srs. Humility Mary, Canton, O...... 
Srs. Mercy, New Britain, Conn....... 
Srs. Mercy, New Haven, Conn....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, 88rd St., Cleveland 
Srs. Notre Dame, 57th St., Cleveland 
Srs. Notre Dame, New Trier, Minn... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Peabody, Mass 
Srs. St. Agnes, Fond-du-lac, Wis..... 
Srs. St. Dominic, Jersey City........ 
Srs. St. Francis, Chicago............. 
Srs. St. Francis, Jemez, N. M......... 
Ursuline Acad., Youngstown, O...... 
Ursuline Srs., Texarkana, Tex........ 
Rev. W. J. Weis, Chicago............. 
Rev. G. A. Whitehead, Cleveland. ... 


. St. John’s Sem., Little Rock......... 


St.Mary’s Sem., Baltimore.......... 
St. Louis Prep. Sem., St. Louis...... 
. De Paul Univ., Chicago Bae leks acces 
. Georgetown Coll., Washington....... 
St. Xavier Coll., Cincinnati......_... 
The Convent Sch., Syracuse......... 
Marist Coll., Atlanta, Ga............. 
St. Joseph Acad., Adrian, Mich....... 
St. Joseph’s Coll. High Sch., Em- 
mitsburg, A 
St. ca. 's Female’ Orphan ‘Asylum, 
WOM 6 oxic cdo te cieccen und oss 
Rev. J. , Westboro, Mass.. 
Benedictine Srs., Covington, La.. 
Rev. H. F. Brockman, Cincinnati... 
Bro. A. Hollinger, San Antonio...... 
Bro. J. Matthew, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bros. Sac. Heart, —-. La.. 


9. Rev. L. J. Carroll, io) ee 


. Msgr. J. E. Cassidy, Fall River...... 

4 — Bros., Santa Fe............ 
T.F. Coakley, Pittsburgh. . 

Mr. H.P. Conway, Chicago.......... 

Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago......... 

Dujarie Inst., Notre Dame, Ind...... 

Franciscan Frs., Harbor Springs, 
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Msgr. J. H. McMahon, New York.... 
Rev. C. A. Monteleone, Syracuse..... 
Mother Monica, Elizabeth, | aa 
Mother Superior, Oklahoma City. : 
Miss N. Mullins, Yakima, Wash...... 
Msgr. L. J. Nau, Cincinnati.......... 
Rev. J. M. Petter, Rochester......... 
V. Rev. A. H. Rabe, San Antonio.... 
Redemptorist Fathers, St. Louis..... 
Rev. J. T. Ryan, New York.......... 
St. Agnes Conv., Sparkill, N. Y...... 
St. Catherine’s Sch, Milwaukee...... 
St. Joseph’s Sch., Cleveland......... 
aa) Poy s Springs Acad., Fond-du- 
St. Peter's Coll. , Jersey City......... 
Rev. J. G. Sailer, i Al, 3 Sa 
Rev. A. J. Sawkins, Toledo.......... 
Rev. J. Schmidt, Baltimore.......... 
Sr. Armella, Newark................. 
Sr. M. Cajetan, Rochester. . 

Sr. M. Eligiana, Olpe, Kans. . 

Sr. M. Evangelista, Mt. Clemens, 





Sr. ™M. Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y 
Sr. be Mona, Chicago......... Vas 
Sr. M. Myles, Irvington, N. J......... 
Sr. M. Rose ey Brooklyn. eras 
Sr. St. John B. de Rossi, Whitney 
i, “i % SR ere 
Srs. Charity, Cincinnati............. 
Srs. Charity, Davenport............. 
Srs. Charity, Swissvale, Pa........... 
Srs. Chris. Charity, Willmette, Til. 
Srs. Div. Providence, Dayton, Ky... 
— Prec. Blood, East St. Louis, 





Srs. Mt. Pree. Blood, O’Fallon, Mo... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass..... 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Dayton, O.......... 
Srs. St. Francis, Philadelphia........ 
Srs. St. Joseph, Baden, Pa........... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Brook lyn aie ot aud t 
Srs. St. Joseph, 49th % Wyalusing 
Ave., Philadelphia. ...........-...- 
Rev. P. W. Smit , Jersey City....... 
Rev. rs Stenmans, Edgard, La....... 
oe . Westenberger, Green Bay 
eo Cardinal Dougherty, Philadel- 
Mt. Rev. A. J. Drossaerts, San An- 
| Ee arr 
Rt. Rev. H. Althoff, Belleville....... 
Rt. Rev. J. B. Jeanmard, Lafayette. . 
Rt. Rev. A. J. Schuler, El Paso...... 
Mt. St. Mary’s Sem., Norwood, O.... 
St. Procopius Coll., Lisle, Ill......... 
Emmanuel Coll., Boston............. 
Trinity Coll., Washington............ 
Catholic Central High Sch., Ham- 
WII so cakeunk sande ec etas 
ae Heights Acad., Loretto P. 
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8. 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8. 
8 
8 
8 
8. 
8. 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


Rs oc ntun ae uceaae vnKu'nt.s.% 6 00 Marycliff ge ., Arlington Heights, 
Rev. H. Hammeke, Philadelphia. . 00 ON TR Ce CPC OCE OT TE 
Mr. M. F. Haselman, Chicago........ 00 Notre Dame Acad., Toledo........... 
V. Rev. F. T. Hoeger, Detwolt........ 00 St. Joseph’s Acad., Cleveland 
Holy Angels Conv., Jonesboro, Ark.. 00 St. Mary’s Acad., Milwaukee. . 
Rev. T. F. Keane, St. Paul. 00 10. St. Xavier’s Coll., Louisville.. Gas 10 00 
Rev. A. A. Klowo, Orchard Lake, 10. Rev. C. Baschab, Sausalito, C: 2 00 
IS cori h ets b teks cx nivcncetuacaeve 200 10. Rev. . Berens, St. Bernard, O....... 2 00 
La Commission des Ecoles Catho- 10. Rev. W. Byrne, Ithaca, N. Y......... 2 00 
liques, Montreal................... 200 10. Msgr. E. J. Cahill, Springfield, Iil.. 2 00 
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10. Rev. J. Cassin, Santa Rosa, Cal...... 200 12 ithe! Belmont Sch., Belmont, Cal.. 200 Bre 
10. Christian Bros., West Chester, N : 400 12. Bro. Director, F.S. 'C., Glencoe, Mo.. 2 00 it Rt. 
10. Dominican Srs., San Francisco. . 400 12. Bro. P. R. Gibbs, Kent, Wash........ 20 13. Re’ 
10. Elder High Sch., Cincinnati. . 400 12. Mr.D.F. Burns, Boston............. 2 00 13. Ms 
10. Rev. D. V. Fitzgerald, Somer lle, 12. V. Rev. J. A. Burns, Notre Dame, 8 
SEES PRES ee 2 00 Ss eae 20 13. Re 
10. Msgr. F. L. Gassler, Baton Rouge, La. 200 12. Rev. G. J. Cairns, Monroe, e.. 2 00 13. Re 
10. Rev. J. E. Hamill, Indianapolis. ; 200 12. Rev. P. a, Princeton, N. J....... 2 00 13. B. 
10. Rev. F. P. Le Buffe, New York... 1000 12. Rt. Rev. A. i. Comnaly. | eee: 13. Mr 
10. Rev. J. McAstocker, Tacoma, Was 2 00 SRR EE are een 1 eee 8 00 Ns 
10. Mother Clarissa, Oldenburg, Ind 200 12. Msgr. J. Ny Connolly, New York..... 2 00 I 
10. Mother M. Agatha, Columbus....... 200 12. Mesr. M. D. Connoll v, San Francisco 2 00 13. Mr 
10. Mother M. Joseph, Caldwell, N. J... . 200 12. Msgr. T. Conry, Dubuque........... 2 00 13. Re 
10. Mother M. Pacifica, Peoria........... 200 12. Mr. W. P. Cunningham, New York.. 2 0 13. Me 
10. Mother M. Redempta, Oakland, Cal.. 200 12. Rev.C. T. Dolan, Milford, Mich.. 2 00 13, Mc 
10. Mother M. Solana, Pendleton, Ore... . 200 12. Dominican Srs., Mission San Jose, 13. Mt 
10. Rev. J.S. Murphy, Galveston....... 4 00 LL” SORE Gro enei Cs a ae aia 200 13. O. 
10. Dr. R. A. Muttkowski, Detroit...... 200 12. Rev. J.P. Dra, ee N. J... 400 13. Re 
10. Rev. J. O’Brien, Champaign, Ill...... 200 12. Mr. H. Egan, Chicago............... 2 00 RY. 
10. Rev. M. J. O’ Mailia, New York...... 200 12. Rev. A. hae SR he 2 00 
10. Rev. F. N. Pitt, Louisville........... 200 12. Rev. G. Kaczmarek, Granby, Mass... 5 00 13. Re 
10. Rev. H. Reis, Lake Linden, Mich..... 200 12. Rev. T. W. McFadden, Princeton, N. 13. St 
10. St. Agnes Acad., Indianapolis....... 2 00 XBR Ce a 2 00 1B. St 
10. St. Boniface Par. Sch., San Francisco 200 12. Miss. Srs. Sacred Heart, Chicago..... 2 00 os 
10. St. John’s Par. Sch., San Francisco... 200 12. Mother Marie Ephrem, Pawtucket, 13. St 
10. St. Stephen’s Sch., Milwaukee....... a. eee Oe rec ac 2 00 13. St 
10. Rev. A. Scherf, Bally, Pa............ 200 12. Mother M. Antoinette, San Antonio.. 2 00 1B. St 
10. Sr. Athanasius, Lansdale, Pa......... 200 12. Mother M. Florence, San Antonio. . 2 00 13. St 
10. Sr. M. Agnes, Gloucester, ah baiinkivie 200 12. Redemptorist Frs., New Orleans..... 2 00 e 
10. Sr. M. Aloysia, Chicago.............. 200 12. St. < ween 's Sem., Santa Barbara, 13. St 
10. Sr. M. Aquinas, Haverhill, Mass ae 2 00 (2. ap a a ON 2 00 1B. St 
10. Sr. M. Chrysostom, Brooklyn........ 200 12. St. Charles Sch., Detroit,............ 2 00 B. Re 
10. Sr. M. Claudia, — a 600 12. St. Colman Conv., Ardmore, (ee 2 00 
10. Sr. M. Helena, Erie.......... sake 200 12. St. a 3 Inst. for Deaf, Westches- 13. St 
10. Sr. M. Leo, Pittsburgh............... 4 00 12 GN eee gee 200 13. Sr 
10. Sr. M. Siena, St. Cerne, By... 05. 400 12. st Michael's High Sch., Flint, Mich. 2 00 13. $1 
10. Srs. Nazareth, Philadel; Iphis Me sac 200 12. St. Rose’s Sch., Milwaukee........... 12 00 1B. Si 
10. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Highlandtown, 12. Rev. R. Sampson, Oakland, Cal...... 2 00 g 
_ MESS RROER Bap eae ae 200 12. Rev. P. Schnetzer, San Antonio...... 400 1B. 5 
10. Srs. Notre Dame, Laurium, Mich..... 200 12. Rev. W. L. Shea, St. Louis........... 2 00 B.S 
10. Srs. Notre Dame, Youngstown, O.... 200 12. Sr. Claudine, Waterbury, Conn....... 2 00 13. a 
10. Srs. St. Casimir, Chicago............ 200 12. Sr. St. Margaret of the Cross, Anti- B. 5 
10. Srs. St. Francis, La Fayette, Ind..... 2 00 BORING By sci ctscs cscs nace. 2 00 B.S 
10. Srs. St. Francis Assisi, Milwaukee... . 200 12. Sr.M. Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, O.. 2 00 B. 5 
10. Srs. St. Joseph, Jersey City.......... 200 12. Sr. M. Aurea, Calumet City, Ill....... 400 13. 8 
10. Rev. E. Stapleton, Yardley, Pa.. 200 12. Sr. M.Coeline, Toledo............... 2 00 . > 
10. Msgr. U. J. Vehr, Norwood, O........ 200 12. Sr. M. Gertrude, Lima, O............ 2 00 B.S 
10. Visitation Nuns, Washington SON ee 200 12. Sr. M. Josepha, Milwaukee........... 2 00 13. ~ 
12. Rt. Rev. P. Nussbaum, Marquette.. 1000 12. Sr.M. Justitia, Chicago.............. 2 00 13. 5 
12. Niagara Univ., Niagara, N. Y........ 2500 12. Sr. M. Viola, Cincinnati... 1...) 1 2 00 B. § 
12. St. Joseph’s Prep. Sem., Grand Rap- 12. Srs. Charity, Dorchester, Mass....... 2 00 13. 
Macatee haa mrcmnas anes yslemae 1000 12. Srs. Chris. Charity, Chicago......... 2 00 13. P 
12. St. Joseph’s Prep. Seminary, St. 12. Srs. Div. Providence, Kalida, O...... 2 00 18. < 
BDOISE TB. ba a04cchec ve cnsciee 1000 12. Srs. Precious Blood, Omaha.......... 2 00 B. & 
12. St. Lawrence Coll., Mt. Calvary, ‘so 1000 12. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago erate waclda'y § 2 00 13. « 
12. Boston Coll., Chestnut Hill, Mass 2000 12. Srs. St. Francis, Cincinnati.......... 2 00 1. § 
12. Duquesne Univ. ., Pittsburg. Kees... 2000 12. Srs. St. Francis, “ye Tenn.. 2 00 1B. 8 
12. Epiphan: Apostolic Coll., 4 New Wind- 12. Rev. A. Zubowicz, Chicago.......... 2 00 B. § 
MN EE gonna angie <6 8 se'eWeeRp eee 2000 13. St. Joseph’s Coll., Mountain View, 3 5 
12. St. John’s Univ., Toledo............. 20 00 Wa tavern vad ces aie iso's dicviore > 10 00 = ] 
12. Coll. O. L. Elms, Chicopee, Mass..... 2000 18. Regis Coll., Denver.................. 20 00 14, : 
12. St. Mary’s Coll., Monroe, Mich....... 2000 13. St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia. ..... 20 00 ee 
12. Acad. O. L. Mercy, Milford, Conn.. 1000 3613. be 7. — Vincent-on-Hudson, 
12. Brooklyn Pre oe , Brooklyn pethaiclete OO I Fai bainioccly. cocicvenstadasese 20 00 14. § 
12. — mception Acad., Da- 13. Coll, ry Thaabeth, Convent Station, 
So, SES ae eee Geren ROO). “© cc | SERRE arh fs ore sconces. po negiestaneriaes 20 00 14. 
12. Mt. a. RRR New- 13. Holy ae Acad. & Normal Sch., 
OS ee eee ae RO. RNs sco ci iadieae ch. cnnivekwencs-reike « 10 00 i; ae 
12. Presentation Acad., Marksville, La... 1000 13. Mt. St. ‘Annes High Sch., cme 10 00 M4. 
12. S. Heart High Sch., Tampa, Fla.. 2000 13. St. Arn Aad. New Lexington, O 10 00 4. ¢ 
12. St. patty Nor. Coll., Springfield, 13. Srs. ag Ae mally. "San Francisco...... 10 00 
I itz cic marca ee sasisiaen's Sox. 1000 13. Srs. St. Joseph, Jersey City.......... 10 00 14 
12. St. Ursula Acad., Cincinnati........ 1000 13. Annunciation Par. Sch., ae. - 2 00 ; 
12. Subiaco Coll., Subiaco, Ark......... 1000 13. Msgr. P.N Breslin, Bronx, <. ae 2 00 4. 
12. Srs. St. Benedict Ferdinand, Ind.. 1000 13. Bro. C. E. Huebert, St. Louis........ 2 00 ae 
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May, 19: 


S 


. V. Rev. J. 


“ et A. Waldron, St. Louis........ 


3. Rt. Rev. L. Burton, Lacey, Wash.. 
ro 
13. 


Rev. F. J. Byrne, Richmond, Va.. 
_ C. A. Cassidy, New Brighton, 
Wicca Weer Ketadchasicnenvawene urs 


Rev. J. Crowley, San Jose, Cal....... 


Rev. E. P. Graham, Canton, ( See 


B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis....... 
Mr. J. Hunt, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
z. Jepson, Mountain View 
1 SC.) ee tae 
Mr. J. G. Kenedy, Sarita, Tex........ 
Rev. M. E. Madden, Canton, Mass... . 
Mother M. Evarista, Manchester... 
Mother M. Praxedes, El Paso......... 
Mt. St. Mary’s, Fall River........... 
O. L. Mercy Sch., Bronx, N. Y....... 
Rev. C. E. Paulonis, Brooklyn....... 
V. Rev. Father Provincial, 8.J., St. 
12 o'* RRR eEae GES e pe grers 
Rev. C. J. Ryan, Cincinnati......... 
St. Ann’s Sch., Fremont, O.. ae 
* ——— s Par. Sch., § San Fran- 
st. ‘toe’ 's Sch., Canton, Mass........ 
St. John’s Sch., Canton, See 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Wheeling......... 
ae Joseph’s Pres. Acad., Berkeley, 





St. Leonard Par. Sch., Monessen, Pa. 
St. Mary’s Acad. Sch., Olean, N. Y. 

~~ Rd M. W. Schneeweiss, Wash- 
Sr. at " hiaisihiiie. W. Hartford 
Sr. M. Anselma, Williamsville, N . 
Sr. M. Bernarda, (i ee 
— Bertrand, Williamsbridge, N. 





Sr. M. Cosmas, Newark.............. 
Sr. M. Edith, St. Mary’s, Pa......... 
Sr. M. John, Pittsburgh.............. 
Sr. M. Loretta, Erie 
Sr. M. Modesta, Wilmette, Ill......... 
Sr. M. Tharsilla, Allison Park, Pa.... 
Sr. M. Victorine, Jersey City......... 
Srs. Charity, Newark 
Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Philadelphia. . 
Srs. Humility Mary, Cleveland...... 
Srs. Mercy, New London, Conn...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chicago........... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lawrence, Mass.... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Malden, Mass...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis 
Srs. St. Dominic, College Point, L. I.. 
Srs. St. Francis, Gallup, N. M 
Srs. St. Francis, Rochester, Minn..... 
rs. St. Joseph, 2nd & Christian Sts., 
OTE. ics. hccacnscsecnsnpcc 
Srs. St. Joseph, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
V. Rev. W. Slattery, Philadelphia. .. 
Rev. H. J. Watterson, Westfield, N. J. 
— Sem., St. Francis P. O., 





2 


St. Francis Sem. College Dept., St. 
DUA Cg Wes soccscuicvscnes 


“= em Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
Acad. Notre Dame, Philadelphia... : 
Acad. Visitation, Dubuque 
Cheverus Classical High ‘Sch. ., Port- 
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St. Francis Sem. High Sch. 
St. Francis P. O., Wis 
* Peter & Paul High Sch., Ottawa, 
V. Rev. T. J. Crotty, Lancaster, Pa.. 
Rev. T. F. McCarthy, West Somer- 
Wy BE cccneadcadaceneucdusace 
V. Rev. J. M. McDonough, Cleveland 
Msgr. F. J. Van Antwerp, Detroit. . 
Msgr. C. F. Vitta, Brooklyn.. 
V. Rev. R. Adams, Callicoon, N.Y. 
Mr. C. F. Belden, Rime. 
Msgr. T. P. Bona, Chicago nd 
Bro. Michael, Nivelles, Belgium...... 
Rev. D. F. Cunningham, a: 
Rev. E. Daly, Wellesley, Mass.. 
Dominican Srs., San Francisco....... 
Rev. E. Dunne, Wellesley, Mass.. 
Rev. T. J. F lanigan, New Madrid, Mo. 
Rev. J. H. Gefell, Rochester......... 
V. Rev. A. Heinrich, Tokio, Japan. . 
Holy Redeemer Sch., Detroit amiss 
Rev. W. A. Kane, Youngstown, O.... 
Msgr. E. Lefebvre, Grand Rapids.... 
Rev. L. A. MeAtee, St. Louis........ 
Rev. T. R. Martin, Hillyard, \ 5 om 
Mother M. Louis, Brentwood, 1. Mb ee 
Rev. C. Mullen, Missoula, Mont...... 
Rev. W. H. Russell, Dubuque....... 
St. Agnes Conv., Chieago............ 
St. Hugh Par. Sch., Huntington Sta- 
tion, N. 
St. Mary’s Sch., Martins Ferry, O... 
St. Paul Ap. Par. Sch., New York.... 
Sr. Maria Antonia, Pittsburgh....... 
Sr. M. Aloysius, Grand Rapids. . 
Sr. M. Cherubim, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Sr. M. Corona, Chicago oleae acias ae 
Sr. M. Dionysia, Cleveland.......... 
Sr. M. Gertrude, Union City, N. J.... 
Sr. M. Jean, Rochester............... 
Sr. M. Peter, Chicago...........0..+ 
Srs. Charity, Lowell, Mass........... 
a Cong. Notre Dame, Lewiston, 


Dept., 








Srs. Holy Union Sac. Hearts, Paw- 
tucket, 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chinchuba, La..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Providence........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, Sandusky, O.. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Waltham, Mass... 
Srs. St. Dominic, "Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Brooklyn Meee Wat's 
Srs. St. Joseph, E. Chicago, Ind...... 
Srs. St. Joseph, McSherrystown, Pa.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Summer St., Phila- 
CNN hc. 4 a cacd ek insewankonexs 
Srs. St. Joseph, 4 a d, Mass..... 
Srs. Visitation, St. Paul. an 
Rev. M. Stork, Arcadia, | eae me 
Ursuline Acad., Wilmington Rial ca aad 
Rev. D. B. Zuchowski, Clayton, N. 






PR or Hill Coll., Spring Hill, Ala.. 
Clarke Coll., Dubuque eye agiien test 
Notre Dame Coll., Cleveland........ 
Acad. Srs. Mercy, Philadelphia...... 
Fenwick High Sch., Oak Park, IIl.... 
Loyola High Sch., Baltimore......... 
Mt. St. Mary Acad., Burlington. . 

St. — Dioc. High Sch., Brook- 
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Rev 


1b, 
15. 
15. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


. J. F. Barbian, Milwaukee....... 
i. * Jas ee Se 
Mr. H. F. Clark, Chicago............ 
Couvent Jesus-Marie, Woonsocket, 
J. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg, 
Mg Bin ccleceed iad ing based <siei6 
Rev. F. Edic, Dongan Hills, 8. I..... 
Rev. J. J. Fullam, Bronx, N. Y....... 
V. Rev. E. P.'Griffin, Pittsburgh. ... 
Prof. J. E. Hagerty, Columbus....... 
Rev. J. M. Hill, C. atham, i 2 
Rev. J. A. Hogan, Medina, :, ie ee 
Holy Cross Sch., So. Covington TaGr 
Rev. A. A. Huber, Cincinnati........ 
Rev. F. M. Kenny, Port Leyden, N.Y. 
Rev. E. McEvoy, Sioux City. 
Rev. G. J. McKeon, Waterviiet, NY. 
— > gga Sac. ‘Heart, Towson P. 
Most a Sacrament Sch., W. 
PRUBGAIOIIG.... oo sos ice is osecccccses 
Mother M. gy ES Newark..... 
Mother M. Anselm, Amityville, ee a 
Mother Mercy Sch. ‘Wash ington, N.C. 
Rev. T. P. Mulligan, Cleveland Seah 
Rev. P. J. O'Rourke, St. Louis....... 
Our Lady Lourdes Sch., Chicago..... 
Rev. J. R. Ready, Burlington TREN 
“— W. Reding, Wisconsin Rapids, 


R. 
Msgr. 


oo 's Sch., Milwaukee....... 
St. Columbkille’s Sch., Chicago...... 
St. Francis Xav. Sch. Deaf, Baltimore 
St. _* Sch., Cincinnati............. 
Sr. M - Clara, a 
Sr. M. De La Salle, ees N. H.. 
Sr. M. Innocentia, St. Louis......... 
Sr. M. Philomene, New Orleans...... 
Sr. St. John Bap., Momenee, Ill...... 
Srs. Holy Names, Chicago........... 
Srs. Mt. Prec. Blood, mais, Ree 
Srs. Notre Dame, Andover, Mass er 
Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Cologne, Minn. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Crestline, O........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, New Orleans....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Norwalk, O........ 
on Notre Dame, Port Washington, 
Srs. Noire Dame, Providence........ 
Srs. Notre —, ee Saree 
V. Rev. Be 
Oe ee 
Miss Z. E. ‘Stauf, Baltimore.......... 
Rev. E. J. Taylor, Pic vocccesss 
Rev. J. C. Vismara, Detroit.......... 
Rt. Rev. H. C. Boyle, Pittsburgh.... 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Cantwell, Los Angeles. 
Rt. Rev. J. Chartrand, Indianapolis.. 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, Columbus.... 
Rt. Rev. F. W. Howard, Covington. . 
Rt. Rev. T. F. Lillis, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rt. Rev. J. Schrembs, Cleveland..... 
Los Angeles Coll., Los Angeles....... 


RT 
~e: 


. Creighton Univ., Omaha............. 


St. Ignatius Coll., San Francisco..... 
Coll. Misericordia, Dallas, Pa........ 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll. for Women, Phila- 


hia 
Rosemont Coll. Holy Child Jesus, 






Benedictine Nor. Sch., Lisle, Il 


. Sommerhauser, Man- - 
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. Rev. L. Vv. Carron, Detroit 


Wis 
. Jesuit Fathers, Yakima, Wash.. 


y, 1930 
Holy Child High Sch., Waukegon, Ill. 


Holy Family Acad., Chicago ae 
Holy Trinity High Sch., Chicago.... 
Rev. R. Rooney, Florissant, Mo...... 
Bro. N. Gregory, Martinez, Cal. 
Rev. C. F. Carroll, San Francisco... 
Christian Bros., Minneapolis......... 
Mr. D.C. Fauss, New 
Rev. J. W. Huepper, St. Francis P. O., 


Rev. J. Kandalaft, Milwaukee... 
Mr. J. J. Kirwin, New York.......... 
Librarian, St. Anthony’ 8 iakaainey, 

Marathon, Serra eee 
F. McCarthy, Oconomowoc, 





Pain R. B. McHugh, Brooklyn...... 
Msgr. W. J. McMullen, Pittsburgh.... 
—- M. Bonaventure, Sturgis, 
Rev. A. Pelletier, New York......... 
— Protectory for Boys, 
Phoenixville ae 
Rev. L. D. Ro rt, Fall River....... 
Msgr. J. H. a, Washington ae ste 
Sac. Heart Sch., Pueblo, Colo........ 
St. Benedict’s Sch., Richmond....... 
St. Charles’ Sch., Bellows Falls, Vt... 
St. Clement Sch., Duluth............ 
St. Dominic Acad., Waverley, Mass.. 
St. Gabriel’s Sch., Fulda, Minn...... 
St. Jean Baptiste Sch., New York.... 
St. John Evang. Sch., Scranton...... 
St. Michael’s Sch., Brooklyn......... 
St. Patrick’s Acad., Chicago......... 
St. Patrick Par. 7 Secranton....... 
St. Rose’s Conv., 
Sr. Frances Clare, yea ne 
Sr. M. Basilla, Chicago............... 
Sr. M. J ustinia, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Sr. St. M. Cyrilla, Chicago........... 
Sr. Superior, Santa Monica, Cal...... 
Srs. Charity, Boston................. 
Srs. Mercy, Fremont, O......... ‘ 
Srs. Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn.. 
Srs. Mercy, Sausalito, Cal....... 
Srs. Mercy, W. Hartford....... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Lynn, Mass 
Srs. St. Francis, Gardenville, Md.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, San Francisco........ 
Mr. D. P. Towers, New York........ 
Rev. M. Weishar, Menomonie, Wis... 
Rev. F. Welp, Greenwald, Minn...... 
Cath. Univ. America, Washington... . 
=. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
Acad. Sac. Heart, Galveston......... 
Immaculate Conception High Sch., 
SS eras 
St. Francis High Sch., Brooklyn. .... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Dayton, aera 
a Assisi Conv., St. Francis, 
Ascension Sch., New York..... 
Rev. C. Auer, ‘Artesian, 8.D 
Benedictine Srs., Yankton, 8. D..... 
Bro. Adolph, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 











. Bro. E. A. Paulin, Kirkwood, Mo..... 


Rev. W. Haberstock, Milwaukee. .... 
Rev. J. E. Kearney, ‘Bronx, N > ae 
Rev. H. E. Keller, York, Pa.. 

Rev. ee Lord, St. Louis.. 
Rev.G.A : Lyons, So. Boston 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


y, 1930 : 
17. Rev. J. A. McAndrew, Brooklyn..... 


. Mother M. Dominica, Dubuque...... 
. Mother Superior, St. Martin, O....... 


. Our Lady BI. Sac. Sch., Cleveland... 


. St. Francis Xav. Sch., New Orleans., 
. St. Stephen’s Sch., Pittsburgh....... 
. Sr. M. Valeria, Joliet, Ill.............. 
. Sr. Miriam Josita, Shamokin, | 
. Srs. Charity, Chicago................ 


fs ~ Holy Hum. Mary, Lawrence Co., 


. Srs. Notre Dame, Hamilton, O....... 
. Srs. Notre Dame, Winona............ 
. Srs. Providence, Chelsea, Mass....... 


Ursuline Srs., St. Anthony, N. D..... 


. Conception Coll., Conception, Mo.. 


. Loyola Univ., New Orleans.......... 

. St. Benedict's Coll., Atchison, Kans.. 

. St. John’s Coll., Collegeville, Minn.. 
in Heights Coll., Loretto P. 0., 

9. Seton Hill Coll., Greensburg, Pa.. 

. Christian Bros. High Sch., St. Louis... 

. Coll. Holy Names, Oakland, OO 


9. Mt. St. Scholastica Acad., Atchison, 


Kans. 
. Notre _ ae High Sch., Cleveland.. 


9. Sac. Heart Acad., Los An geles....... 


+ sees Prep. Coll., Kirkwood, 


9. Ursuline Acad. St. Mary, Cleveland.. 
5 — Conv., New Dorp P. O., 


een In 
Abbot, St. Meinrad, Ind. 








. Bro. Ignatius, Wheeling is ciate 
. Bro. Joseph, Newport, R. I... i 
9. Bros. Mary, San Francisco 

. Rev. F. B. Bruksieker, Toledo....... 





. Catholic Inst., Jersey City........... 
. Rev. A. H. Chandler, New Haven, 


beg 
. Rev. U. M. Churchill, Dubuque..... 


9. “5 . Cwiklinski, P. O. Sturtevant, 


v Rew. A. Cyr, Bedford, Mass....... 
Dominican Srs., Anaheim, OO! ee 
Dominican Srs., Cedar Rapids, Neb... 
Dominican Srs., Portland, Ore....... 
Rev. C. Farrell, Atchison, Kans...... 
Rev. H. F. Flock, Sparta, Wis........ 


9. V.Rev.P. E. Foerster, Kirkwood, Mo. 
. Rev. J. J. Griffin, Brooklyn.......... 


. Rev. H. Heringhaus, on 


Ky. 
Holy Angels’ Conv., St. Cloud....... 


9. Rev. J. Lally, Port Arthur, Tex...... 


Rev. W. D. McCarthy, Denver....... 
Rev. W. McMahon, Philadelphia... .. 
Mother Walburga, Covington........ 
Mount Mercy Acad., Buffalo......... 
9. Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis.. 
9. Rev. R. Murphy, Uxbridge, Mass.. 

q oe 3 wed Help Christians Sch., De- 
h nan * M. Piet, San Jose, Cal........ 
Providence Acad., Vancouver, Wash.. 
9. Mr. . Reenan, Cincinnati........ 

; Rudolphinum Par. Sch., Protivin, Ia. 

Ryan, I ons cwan'e 
Sacred Heart Sc Caan. N. J... 
9. Sacred Heart aon Port Arthur, Tex. 

. St. Anthony Sch., ‘Minneapolis. cannes 
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St. Joseph’s Sch., Pomona, Cal.. 

ag Po Jude Thaddeus’ Conv., Havre, 
St. Laue Sch., Oswego, N. Y........ 
St. Mary’s Sch., Wilmington......... 
St. Rose Par. Sch., _—— Gnasniaces 
St. Vincent’s Sch., Mobile............ 
Rev. H. P. Shea, New a 
Rev. L. Simpson, Los Gatos, Cal..... 
Sr. Eugenia Fealy, - “ehnpeeeeds Mo... 
Sr. Generosa, Detroit................ 
Sr. M. Columkille, San Antonio...... 
Serre 
Sr. M. Jovita, Hampton, | hacen’ 
Sr. Superior, Oakland, Cal........... 
Srs. : eh Halifax, w 4 Rattaeurcacsa 
Pe eer ree 
Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Brooklyn..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Marinette, Wis..... 
Srs. Sac. Heart Mary, Bronx, N. Y... 
Rev. G. Strassner, Hope, Ark........ 
Rev. J. M. Wolfe, Dubuque.......... 
St. Fidelis Prep. Sem., Herman, Pa.. 
Coll. Notre Dame Md., Baltimore... . 
_—= ae Md. High Sch., Balti- 
Our yer Grace Acad., Manchester. . 
Regis High Sch., New Ce 
St. Agnes’ Par. "High Sch., Los An- 





geles 
Ste. St. Joseph, St. Louis emaiins 
Bernardine Srs., Philadel phia........ 
Cony. A Lady Perp. elp. Buffalo 
Rev. D. A. Coyle, Jersey City....... 
Rt. t, Rev. J. R. Crimont, Juneau, 
Dominican Srs., Vallejo, Cal......... 
Miss F. G. Donovan, Philadelphia. . . 
Rev. J. Greaney, Woodlawn, Pa. 
Rev. H. Hanses, Lynch, Ky..... 
Holy Angels Sch., Philadelphia. eee 
Holy Rosary Sch., Columbus........ 
Immaculate Conception Sch., Wash- 
re rere 
a a. Oklahoma City. . 
Rev. J. J. Murphy, Columbus....... 
Rev. G. O’Bryan, Lexington, Ky..... 
Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, Sage hacsee 
Sr. Marie Elise, Paterson, N. J........ 
Sr. M. Lourdes, eg $ C.. 
Sr. M. Mercedes, Joliet, Ill.. 
Sr. M. Michael, Brooklyn Bac ahaha 
Sr. :- Oswaldine, Grand Rapids..... 
Sr. Thomas Aquinas, Highland 
F ails, Ml Gaidintolhetdns<incovensss 
Srs. Charity, Detroit............ceee. 
Srs. Sey. Milwaukee............. 
Srs. Div. Providence, Melbourne, Ky. 
Srs. I. H. M., Philadel Dasseeaces 
Srs. Mercy, Hartford................. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinnati......... 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Cincinnati.......... 
a St. Francis, O'Neill, Neb......... 
St. Joseph, Huntingdon St., 
"Philadelphia Ba dksapidaaed tadased acne 
—- Joseph, Logan St., Philadel- 
Sre. St. Joseph, Vine St., Philadelphia 
Rt. Rev. J. Albers, Cincinnati....... 
Manhattan Coll., New York.......... 
Marygrove Coll., Detroit............. 
—_ Sacred Heart, St. Louis Co., 
Coaieias High Sch., Buffalo.......... 
Daughters Cross, Shreveport, | ae 
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36 NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
May, 1930 May, 1930 May, 193 
High Sch. St. Elizabeth’s Conv., 3. Srs. ee 4 Hempstead, L. I........ 2 00 Rev 
Cornwells Hghts. P. O., Pa......... 10 00 98. Sra. TE . Mi, DettOltc.. cs casceccces 2 00 21 Miss 
21. Notre Dame Acad., Roxbury, Mass.. 1000 28. Srs. Notre Dame, Fremont, O........ 2 00 27. Msg 
21. St. Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis... 2000 24. Pontifical College Josephinum, Co- 28. Mt. 
21. St. Joseph Acad., Stevens Point, Wis. 20 00 MONE id os baa Sau casas ive Ciisis se 25 00 28. St. J 
21. St. Mary’ : _. St. Mary, Ky........ 1000 24. St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport....... 20 00 28, Rev 
21. V. Rev. J. P. Aldridge, "Springfield, 24. Coll. Notre Dame, Belmont, Cal.. 20 00 28. Rev 
Shea ee rs ain iene 200 24. Acad. Holy Child Jesus, Sharon Hill, 28. Rev 
21. Bro. of ae Se Se 2 00 2 ER Oe oer ree 20 00 Il 
21. Bro. Director, San Francisco......... 200 24. Immaculate Conception High Sch., 2%. Rev 
21. Msgr. J. Cawley, Los Angeles........ 2 00 a i rie 10 00 28. Mot 
21. Rev. V. Hintgen, Marshalltown, Ia... 200 24. Inst. Notre Dame, Baltimore........ 10 00 28. Mot 
21. Rev. F. J. Holweck, St. Louis........ 200 24. Rt. Rev. R.J. Armstrong, Sacramento 6 00 28. Msg 
21. Holy.Ghost Sch., Jackson, Miss.. 200 24. Cathedral Central High Sch., Detroit 2 00 28. Mr. 
21. Msgr. P. McInerney, Topeka, Kans... 200 24. Felician Srs., Buffalo................ 2 00 28. Sr. 
21. Maryknoll Sch., Los Angeles......... 200 24. Grammar Sch. Inst. Notre Dame 28, Sr. 
21. Mother M. Katharine, Cornwells PEEL. UOT sie sac cin ne cincienss 2 00 28. Sr. 
MENS oh a og vn tpdnninis sss" 200 24. Rev. S. J. McDonald, Washington.... 2 00 28. Sr. 
21. Mother Prioress, Sinsinawa, Wis...... 200 24. Mother M. Rose, Concordia.......... 2 00 28. Srs 
21. Msgr. J. O’Connor, Fort Worth....... 200 24. St. Vincent’s Sch., Denver........... 2 00 28. Srs 
21. Rev. Provincial, S.J., New York..... 200 24. Sr. M. Edwardine, Detroit....... 2 00 2%. Ho 
21. Rosary Acad., Watertown, Mass. 200 24. Sr. M. Malachy, San ee. wa 2 00 29. Ca 
21. St. Agnes Sch. be Springfield, Mo.. 200 24. Sr. M. Salesia, Caldwell, O........... 2 00 29. Re 
21. St. Ann’s Sch., Baltimore. . 200 24. Srs. Holy Child Jesus, “Misia Hill, 29. Mi 
21. Salesian Sch., San Francisco. .... 2 00 1 RR eet Sere ee 2 00 K. 
21. Sr. Caroline, Bridgeport, Conn....... 200 24. Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus. . 2 00 \ 
21. Sr. Grace Madeleine, Brooklyn....... 200 26. St. Joseph’s Coll., Rensselaer, ‘Ind.. 10 00 29. Re 
21. Sr. M. Felicitas, Perth Amboy, N. J.. 200 26. Mount Angel Coll., St. Benedict, Ore. 20 00 2. Pr 
21. Sr. M. Ferdinand, Joliet, Ill 200 26. St. Louis Univ., St. eee 20 00 I 
21. Sr. M. Georgianna, Buffalo. . 200 26. Marywood Coll., Scranton........... 20 00 29. Sri 
21. Sr. M. Josepha, Pittsburgh 200 26. St. Mary Coll., Notre Dame, Ind.. 20 00 29. Sr 
21. Srs. Resurrection, Schenectady, N. Y. 400 26. LaSalle Mil. Acad., Oakdale, i oe 10 00 29. Mi 
21. Srs. St. Francis, Clev ee 200 26. Marywood Sem., Scranton eee 10 00 29. Re 
21. Srs. St. Francis, Hammond, Ind...... 200 26. St. Mary Acad., Notre Dame, Ind... . 10 00 29. Re 
22. St. John’s Bos. Eccl. Sem., Brighton, 26. St. Mary’s Par. High Sch., Columbus 10 00 ) 
Ee eee arcane 2500 26. Augustinian Fathers, Lawrence, Mass. 2 00 31. Re 
22. Coll. St. Rose, Albany............... 2000 26. Bro. P. A. Gleeson, New York....... 2 00 
22. Sacred Heart Acad. ., Springfield, Ill.. 1000 26. Rev. J. Bourgeois, Oberlin, La....... 2 00 1. R 
22. Srs. St. Dominic, Racine, Wis........ 1000 26. Rev. C. Burkart, Loogootee, Ind..... 2 00 31. R 
22. Bro. P. Ryan, West Park, N. Y....... 200 26. Mr. J. E. Cummings, Washington... . 2.00 31. Se 
22. Felician Srs., Buffalo................ 200 26. De La Salle Nor. Sch., Lafayette, La. 2 00 31. Sf 
22. Holy Family Conv., Manitowoc, Wis. 200 26. Rev. D. J. Gormley, St. Paul........ 2 00 ° 
22. Rev. C. Ivis, Coon Rapids, Ia........ 200 26. Rev. M. Jacobs, Mt. Horeb, Wis...... 2 00 31. Si 
22. Rev. P. Kenny, Willmar, Minn....... 200 26. Ladies Loretto, No. Falls, Ont........ 2 00 31. Si 
22. Rev. J. Lonergan, Clairton, Pa....... 200 26. Rev. J. M. Louis, Detroit............ 2 00 31. 8 
22. 7 C. T. McGrath, Somerville, 26. — W. J. McGinley, New Haven, : : . 
Data aihrotoh Wetelains hanks Soa Glace vas 2 00 ee or ere rere me een 2 00 . 
22. Mother Petra, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 200 26. Mother M. Domitilla, Brighton, Mass. 2 00 31. 8 
22. Rev. W. J. Ryan, New Orleans....... 200 26. Mother M. Pauline, Notre Dame P. 31. S 
22. St. Paul Sch., Pocahontas, Ark....... 2 00 RESP eee 2 00 31. § 
22. St. Thomas Sch., Ann Arbor, Mich... 200 26. Rt. Rev. J. F.0’ Hern, Rochester. . 2 00 al. § 
22. St. Viator Sch., Chicago.............. 200 26. Rev. C. Piontek, Iron River, Mich.. 2 00 31. § 
22. Sch. al Lady Assumption, Bronx, 26. Sr. ia Andrea, Marcus, Dineuevennees 2 00 31. § 
1S RE SSR I ay Se 200 26. Sr. M. Endoxia, Chicago............. 2 00 a1. § 
22. Sr. M. Hyacinth, Bethlehem, Pa. 200 26. Sr. M. Lambert, Pasadena, Cal....... 2 00 I 
22. Sr. M. Jutta, Milwaukee......... 200 26. Sr. M. Louisita, Freehold, N.J....... 2 00 31. 
22. Sr. M. Seraphica, Milwaukee..... a 200 26. Srs. Notre Dame, Toledo............ 2 00 31. I 
22. Srs. Mercy, New Orleans............. 200 26. Srs. St. Francis, Columbus 2 00 June 
22. §S.Srs. Notre Dame, Grand Rapids... 400 26. Students’ Libr., St. ste, s Coll. H. 
23. St. Augustine’s Theol. Sem., Toronto, Sch., Berkeley, Cal................. 6 00 2. ; 
Ch aR 500 27. St. Mary’s Miss. Coll., Techny, Ill... 20 00 2. 
23. St. vo 's Coll., St. Mary’s, Kans.. 2000 27. Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., Canon 2. : 
23. Coll. t.. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, ROD ic cls siesiecae nice sicerees 10 00 2. ; 
Mt. at SY ae 2000 27. Bro. William, Indianapolis........... 2 00 2. 
23. Our Lady Lake Coll., San Antonio... 2000 27. Rev. H. J. Carroll, Pittsburgh....... 2 00 2. | 
23. Acad. Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, 27. Mr. J.J. Fisher, New York........... 2 00 2. 
(Re lo ae 0 ee 1000 27. Rev. J. A. Garvin, Brooklyn......... 2 00 2. | 
23. Acad. Our Lady Lake, San Antonio.. 1000 27. Mons. M. E. Kiely, Roma, Talia 2 00 2. 
23. Div. Prov. Acad., Pittsburgh Bee acs 1000 27. Rev. J.J. Mahon, Baldwin, L 2 00 2. 
23. Mt. St. Dominic Acad., Caldwell, N.J. 1000 27. St. Christopher’s Sch., Baldwin, o Me 2 00 2. 
23. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati....... 1000 27. Sr. Grace Benigna, Convent Station, 9 
23. Rev. J. O’C. Crotty, Rockford....... 2 00 Pi abisniacs sic eset stae  oeaainee Natomas oo 2 00 2. 
23. Rev. E. J. Hickey, Detroit........... 200 27. Sr. St. Gertrude, W. —-. 2 00 , 
23. Rev. P. J. McCormick, Washington. . 200 27. Srs. Notre Dame, So. Boston.. 2 00 9 
23. Sr. M. Angelique, San Antonio....... 200 27. Srs. Notre Dame, Cheviot, O......... 2 00 
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97. Rev. D. R. Sullivan, Greensburg, Pa. 
27. Miss T. Wackermann, San Diego, Cal. 
97. Msgr. J. A. Weigand, Columbus...... 
28. Mt. St. Joseph Acad., Buffalo........ 
98. St. Augustine Acad., Lakewood, O.. . 
28. Rev. I. M. Ahmann, Covington...... 
98. Rev. G. Eisenbacher, Chicago........ 
28. Re F. E. Hillenbrand, Mundelein, 
28. m.. P. Lydon, Menlo Park, Cal.. 
28. Mother Superior, Waterbury, Conn.. 
28. Mother Teresa, Bronx, N. Y.......... 
28. Msgr. T. J. O’Brien, Brooklyn tal sare 
28. Mr. P. Schaefer, Champaign, | |) See 
28. Sr. M. Generosa, Baltimore.......... 
28. Sr. M. Ildephonse, New York........ 
28. Sr. M. Sirilla, Stone Lake, Wis... A 
Sr. Stella Joseph, West Orange, N 
28. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland... , 
28. Srs. St. Francis, New Orleans........ 
Holy Cross Sem., Notre Dame, Ind... 
Catholic High Sch., Harrisburg 
Rev. B. Biegel, Elwood, Ind...... xs 
Miss H. Byrne, New York........... 
K. C. Educational Bureau, New Ha- 
WON CRB ris'cs eccernenetacesees 
Rev. W. McDermott, Racine, Wis.. 
Principal, St. Matthias Par. Sch., 
TH OI. o6sciccccncerensseneess 
Srs. SS. Cyril & Methodius, Chicago. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Elwood, Ind......... 
Mr. A. F. Smith, Boston. ............ 
Rev. = Tennessen, Red Oak, Ia..... 
“=. > . Van Den Heuvel, Rogers, 
31. a L. F. Fahey, Bay St. Louis, 
31. Rev. 4 W. McKinley, Manchester, Ia. 
31. Rev. E. W. Neuzil, Davenport....... 
31. Sac. Heart . Gladwin, Mich...... 
31. SS. Cyril & Methodius Sch., Mil- 


31. St. Joseph Par. Sch., Tiffin, O.. ie 
31. St. Mary Sch., Lafayette, i 
31. St. Robert’s Sch., Milwaukee........ 
31. Sr. Agnes Regina, Brooklyn.......... 
31. Sr. Celesta, we. |. eee 
eee 
31. Sr. M. Alma,  Chvvsinand itesewe deocs 
31. Sr.M M. Cherubim, New York......... 
31. Sr. M. Clarissa, Ferdinand, 
31. Sr. M. Columba, Detroit............. 
31. Sr. M. Gonzaga, "Bayside, Re 
31. .— Srs. Notre Dame, Roxbury, 
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2. St. Bede’s Coll., Peru, Ill............. 
2. Coll. St. Teresa, Winona............. 
2. Acad. Mt. St. Ursula, New York..... 
2. Sac. Heart Acad., Grand Rapids..... 
2. Rev. F. Bredestege, Cincinnati....... 
2. Rev. J. M. Duffy, Rochester... 
2. Epiphany Sch., Detroit...... i 
2. Rev. P. Furlong, New York.......... 
2. Rev. J. MacDonald, Sydney, N.S.... 
2. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati....... 
4 be Rey Sorrows Sch., South Or- 
2. Po Heart Sch., Washington...... 
2. i — s Train. Sch., San 

WR sic ina aixeennenavennenae 
2. St. Same Xav. Sch., Cincinnati. . 
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St. James Sch., Philadelphia......... 
St. John’s Sch., Cincinnati........... 
Rev. J. J. Schmit, Lakewood, O...... 
Sr. Alphonsa, Springfield, | ae 
Sr. Noela Rosaire, New York......... 
Sr. M. Almira, Michigan City, Ind.... 
Sr. M. Clemenza, Wichita............ 
Srs. Charity, Roxbury, Mass......... 
Srs. Divine Charity, E. Toledo....... 
Srs. I. H. M., River Rouge, Mich..... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Covington......... 
= St. Francis, La Fayette, Ind.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Baltimore........... 
Rev. P. Vollrath, Floyds Knobs, Ind. 
—— St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta- 


ine. R 2 Gabel, ha ee 
Sr. M. Jerome, Bronx,  % eee 
Srs. Mercy, Nesquehoning, Pa........ 
Srs. St. Joseph, Dorchester, Mass. 
Rev. F. J. Connell, Esopus, N. Y 
Dominican Srs., Freeport, Seer 
Dominican Srs., San Gabriel, Cal... . 
Rev. V. Dwyer, Troy, Ind........... 
Rev. P. Guilday, Washington....... 
Rev. R. Lamoureux, Ottawa, Ont.... 
Rev. J. A. Riedl, Waukesha, Wis..... 
St. Michael’s Sch., Milwaukee........ 
St. Stanislaus’ Sch., Milwaukee...... 
*. Marie Therese, Clarks Summit, 





Sr. M. Assumpta, Madison, Wis...... 
Srs. ning re 
Srs. Notre Dame, Worcester, Mass... . 
Srs. St. Joseph, New Orleans......... 
Mr. J. P. Spaeth, Cincinnati......... 
John Carroll Univ., Cleveland....... 
Miss J. M. Barry, Derby, Cee... 
Mr. A. A. McDonald, St. Louis....... 
Rev. J. A. Reeves, Greensburg, |, 
St. Elizabeth's Sch., Milwaukee...... 
Seton Hall Coll., South Orange, N. J. 
Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill........ 
St. Joseph’s Acad., Guthrie, Okla.. 

— Hall High Sch., South Orange, 
Rev. I. ~~ Florida, N. Y...... 
Rev. G. J. Bullion, Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
ae. M. J. Larkin, New Rochelle, 


Sr. “St. Eliza, Montreal............... 
St. Xavier Coll. for Women, Chicago 
St. Joseph’s Acad. & Junior Coll., 
ere et re 
Einkaufsstelle des Borsenvereins der 
Deutschen Buchhandler, Leipzig, 
ok anwnacocandeccnccacss 
Rev. W. Rh Kelly, New York.. ae 
St. Mary’s Acad. Sch., Olean, N ace 
St. Mary’s Sch., Oakland, C >) a 
St. Stanislaus Nov., Cleveland....... 
Columbia Coll., Dubuque........... 
Marymount ‘Acad. ., Salina, Kans...... 
Notre Dame Acad., a Til. 
St. Lawrence Acad., New York....... 
Nativity B. V. M . Sch. . Media, Pa.. 
Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum, San 
po Pree rrr ere 
Sr. M. Paulinus, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Sr. St. Benedict, Brooklyn.......... 
Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. J....... 
Rev. P. J. Foik, Austin, Tex......... 
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fame, 1930 7, 1930 
Rev. D. M. Halpin, Dayton, O....... 2 00 Sr. M. Regina, Paterson, N. J........ 200 
10: St. Dominie’s Sch., Oy. ster Bay, N. Y. 2 00 13 Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Bilal pe. 200 
10. St. Joseph's Conv., Fitchburg, Mass. 200 13. Srs. St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N 2 00 
10. Sr. M. St. James, Boston............. 400 13. Srs. St. Dominic, Bronx, N. Y........ 200 
10. Srs. Mt. Blessed Sacrament, Crowley, 13. Rev. T. Small, Chicago iva dem dita bites'ei« 200 
SPCR iced anki Guin's eh einknss 200 13. Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, Cincinnati..... 2 00 
10. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland......... 200 14. Mt Rev. A. Dowling, St. Paul....... 15 00 
11. Canisius Coll., Clon ees 2000 14. Rt. Rev. J. M. Gannon, Erie......... 10 00 
11. Camden Catholic High Sch., Cam- 14. Rt. Rev. A. J. Smith, Nashville oe... 10 00 
OS ee ae 1000 14. St. Joseph’s Coll., Emmitsburg, Md. 20 00 
11. Chaminade Coll. High Sch. Dept., 14. Acad. Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, Ill. 10 00 
ROAD IB no icin alc vencciccesvesves 1000 14. Acad. St. Scholastica, Chicago....... 10 00 
11. Bro. Francis, Wichita................ 200 14. Immaculata High Sch., Chicago..... 10 00 
11. Christian Bros., yg i ae 200 14. Mother Berchmans, Halifax, N.S.... 10 00 
ll. Dr. G. H. Derry, IS Sinks ssinaioce's ¢ 200 14. Rev. C. Branton, Andover, Mass..... 200 
11. Franciscan Srs. Chris. Charity, Saw- 14, Mr. E. Donalds, Evanston, Ill........ 2 00 
WO ec tia circles vas oneness 400 14. Rev. M. E. Gounley, Esopus, N. Y... 200 
11. Rev. J. T. Horrigan, Milwaukee...... 600 14. Rev. A. M. Keefe, W. De Pere, Wis... 2 00 
ll. Rev. J. F. Knue, Louisville.......... 200 14. Rev. L.A. Markle, Toronto, Ont..... 2 00 
ll. Rev. L. A. McNeill, Wichita.......... 200 14. St. Francis Orphan Asylum, New 
11. Mother M. Samuel, Sinsinawa, Wis... 2 00 PIRWO, COM 6 cic cs care iierscincces 20 
11. St. Francis Sales Sch., Oakland, Cal. 200 14. Sr. M. Cosma, Quincy, Ill............ 400 
11. St. Mary’s High Sch., Oshkosh, Wis.. 200 14. Sr. M. Pauliana, Fowler, Ind......... 20 
11. Rev. W. Schmitt, Cincinnati......... 200 14. Sr. M. Philipina, Cleveland.......... 200 
11. Sr. M. Raymondina, Brooklyn....... 200 14. Srs. Charity, Greensburg, Pa......... 2 00 
11. Srs. Precious Blood, St. Louis........ 200 14. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland......... 2 0 
11. Srs. St. Francis, Fort Wayne......... 200 14. Srs. St. Basil, Factoryville, ee 2 00 
11. Srs. St. Francis, Johnstown, Pa...... 200 14. Srs. St. Francis, Union, Mo........... 2 00 
12. Univ. Detroit, Detroit............... 2000 16. Holy Ghost Acad., Techny, ee 10 00 
12. Dominican Srs., Fall River.......... 200 16. St. Mary’s Acad., ‘Austin, ) Se 10 00 
12. Mr. F. P. Garvan, New York......... 200 16. Assumption B. V. M. Cathedral Sch., 
12. Rev. L. Haas, Latrobe, Pa........... 2 00 ee a: PERE Tee rere 2 0 
12. Rev. R. G. Kirsch, Toledo. .......... 200 16. Mr. F. M. Crowley, Washington...... 2 00 
12. Mr. T. B. Lawler, New York......... 200 16. Rt. Rev. A. Koch, Latrobe, Pa....... 2 00 
12. Mother Margaret Bolton, New York.. 200 16. Rev. G. Meyer, Cincinnati........... 400 
12. Rev. M. F. Reddy, Providence....... 200 16. Mother M. Columba, St. John’s, 
12. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Westbury, L. I. 8 00 Newfoundland..................055 2 00 
12. Rev. A. W. Tasch, Latrobe, Pa....... 2 00 16. Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, Mass. 2 00 
13. Catholic Foreign Miss. Soc., Mary- 16. Sr. M. Afra, Chicago................ 2 00 
i GL A Ea ee 2500 16. Srs. St. Dominic, New Rochelle, N. Y. 2 00 
13. Immaculata Coll., Immaculata, Pa... BETO WG. Bice cvccscndscscnsscvenssices 3 00 
13. Boys’ Catholic High Sch., Pittsburgh 10 00 —_—_—_—_— 
13. St. Mary’s Acad., O’Neill, Neb....... 10 00 POUR) FO0RIIG Sooo cick sie csicecncces $15,322 70 
13. Villa Maria Acad., Immaculata, Pa.. 10 00 
13. Miss R. A. Fagan, Brooklyn......... 200 Cash on hand, July 1, 1929.............. 6,468 57 
13. Mother M. Loyola, Immaculata, Pa... 400 Net receipts of year..............eeeeeeee 8,854 13 
13. Sr. Ignatius Loyola, Montreal........ 2 00 — 
13. Sr. M. Kevin, San Antonio........... 2 00 WN oioreo s cianieensatiemacntnahnes $15,322 70 
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0 New Or.eans, La., June 23, 1930 
Hi ‘The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
sas Educational Association was held in New Orleans, La., on Monday 
e to Thursday, June 23-26, under the auspices of the Most Rev- 
He erend John W. Shaw, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. 

a The local Committee on Arrangements were: Very Rev. F. D. 
Ht Sullivan, 8.J., Chairman; Rev. Michael A. Geehan, Rev. P. A. 
4 Roy, 8.J., Rev. Thomas J. Kennedy, O.M.I., Rev. William Rug- 


ts 


geri, S.J., Rev. Edward J. Prendergast. 

The headquarters were established at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Baronne St., near Canal. Meetings were held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, St. Claude St., the Marquette Hall Auditorium of 
Loyola University, 6363 St. Charles Ave., and in the Dominican 
College, 7214 St. Charles Ave. Lunch was served to visiting 
Sisters at the Auditorium; the clergy and Brothers were entertained 
at lunch at the New Orleans Athletic Club, 222 N. Rampart St., 
a few blocks from the Auditorium. The Commercial Exhibit was 
held in the exhibit room of the Auditorium. Through the efforts of 
the Committee on Arrangements, every possible courtesy was 
shown to the visiting delegates. 

On Monday afternoon, June 23, at 3:00 o’clock, the Executive 
Board of the Association held a meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel. 
During the day the officers of the various Departments and Sec- 
tions of the Association convened at the Roosevelt. 

On Monday evening, a reception for the visiting priests and 
Brothers was held in the Gold Room of the Roosevelt Hotel at 
8:00 o’clock. Father F. D. Sullivan presided, and introduced Arch- 
bishop Shaw, who welcomed the members of the Association to 
New Orleans. Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., Bishop of 
Covington, Ky., and President General of the Association, re- 
sponded in the name of its members. The visiting delegates were 
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then presented to His Grace, the Most Reverend John W. Shaw, 
D.D., and to the visiting Bishops, Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., 
Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, 
D.D., Bishop of Galveston, Texas; Rt. Rev. Jules B. Jeanmard, 
D.D., Bishop of Lafayette, La.; Rt. Rev. Cornelius Van de Ven, 
D.D., Bishop of Alexandria, La; Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
D.D., Bishop of Covington, Ky., and President General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. 


THE OPENING MASS 


On Tuesday morning, June 24, at nine o’clock the meeting form- 
ally opened with Pontifical Mass celebrated by the Most Reverend 
John W. Shaw, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans, in St. Louis’ 
Cathedral. 

The following Knights of St. Gregory acted as guards of honor: 
Mr. William Barker, Mr. Charles I. Denechaud, Mr. Gatetano de 
Majo, Dr. F. Gaudin, Dr. J. T. Nix, Mr. John X. Wegmann, all of 
New Orleans, and Mr. E. Caire of Edgard, La. The Mass was 
~ sung in Gregorian Chant by one thousand parochial-school children 
under the direction of Miss Helen McGrath, Music Director of the 
city’s parochial schools. 

The sermon was given by Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., who 
declared that the message of true education is the old message of 
Christianity. “The new doctrine,” he said, “encourages divorce, 
it encourages disrespect for life, whether prenatal, senile, or di- 
seased. It is dragging men down from heights rather than trying 
to scale them. The homeless child is father of the childless home. 
And by ‘homeless child’ I do not mean an orphan. Family restric- 
tions and divorce are due to the selfishness of parents. Children 
reared in selfish homes will grow into selfish men and women, who 
will try other kinds of selfishness. Catholic education is built on 
unselfishness. The hard way of your sacrifice is shown by Jesus 
Christ Himself. You are teaching by example. You are carrying 
the burdens of our brothers in Jesus Christ. You use the new 
methods, not because they are new, but because they serve better. 
You have that one old, but ever new, precept given by our Blessed 
Lord Himself, ‘What does it profit a man to gain the whole world 
if he suffer the loss of his soul?’ ’’ 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TueEspDay, June 24, 1930, 11:00 A.M. 


The annual meeting was called to order with a prayer by Rt. 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., President General, at 11:00 A.M. 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 

The minutes of the meetings held by the Association in Toledo, 
Ohio in 1929 were approved as printed in the Report of the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Association. The report of the Treas- 
urer General was also approved. 

A motion was then unanimously adopted to send the following 
cablegram to His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, expressing gratitude for 
his recent Encyclical on ‘The Christian Education of Youth’’: 


CABLEGRAM TO HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XI 
“Most Holy Father: 


“The letter of Your Holiness on the Christian Education 
of Youth has given to all of us, members of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, engaged in the work of 
teaching, the most profound satisfaction and the most wel- 
come encouragement. Our work is near indeed to the heart 
of the Common Father of all the faithful. Burdened with 
the cares of the Universal Church, you give the world a 
message that places the true estimate on the work of the 
Christian education of youth to which our lives are devoted. 
Happy are we to be privileged to help in the glorious and 
holy work of forming youth after the pattern of Jesus Christ. 

“We extend to Your Holiness the expression of our pro- 
found gratitude for this manifestation of your paternal 
solicitude. The principles of this letter shall be the norm 
ever before our minds, and its precepts shall govern our 
practice and form our methods. Your doctrine shall be 
our guide, your direction shall be our rule, and the hope of 
your approval and your blessing shall be our reward. 

“The study of it will make us anxious to conform to the 
traditions of sound learning and to shun the vain novelties 
of the age. , 
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“We tender to Your Holiness the expression of our pro- 
found veneration and homage and we pray that God may 
grant you the consolation of s- ing in your own days some 
of the good results of this great boon you have conferred 
on Christian youth.” 

(Signed) {Francis W. Howarp, 
Bishop of Covington, 
President General, N.C. E. A. 


GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary General, N.C. E. A. 


The following cablegram was sent to His Grace, Most Rev. 
John W. Shaw, D.D., Archbishop of New Orleans by His Emi- 
nence, Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State: 


“The Holy Father is most appreciative of your message 
and the message of Bishop Howard in the name of the 
National Catholic Educational Association. The beauti- 
fully and thoughtfully expressed resolution concerning the 
Encyclical Letter of His Holiness in regard to the Christian 
Education of Youth was indeed most consoling. The Holy 
Father most willingly bestows the Apostolic Blessing on all 
members of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion and their work.” 


The President General, Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., 
then gave an address as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT GENERAL, 
RIGHT REVEREND FRANCIS W. HOWARD, D.D. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the National Catholic 
Educational Association opens this morning under the auspices of 
our beloved friend and patron the distinguished Archbishop of 
New Orleans. Of all the meetings in the history of this Associa- 
tion none has left more pleasing memories than that of 1913 held 
in this hospitable and historic city. Those who had the good 
fortune of attending the sessions of that meeting cherish the 
memory of the affectionate welcome of the genial Archbishop 
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Blenk and of all the Bishops of the vast New Orleans Province. 
They were stimulated and encouraged by the earnest desire to 
profit by the experience of their fellow workers and to contribute 
their own share to the success of the cause, which was manifested 
on that occasion by the Catholic educators of the entire South. 
It has been a gratification to the officers of the Association to be 
assured from time to time by Bishops and educators that the meet- 
ing was of special benefit to Catholic education in these states, 
and it is our fervent prayer that the meeting we now open may not 
only help the work of Christian education in the South, but that 
the cause may be as much helped in the entire country by this 
meeting as it was by the meeting of New Orleans in the year 1913. 

Reading over the proceedings of the New Orleans meeting we 
note that many who were foremost in championing Catholic 
education at that time have passed to their reward. Their places 
in the battle-line have been taken by others no less able and de- 
voted. The cause is safe in the hands of those who now hold the 
responsibility of defending it. 

The problems of today are essentially the same as those of 
fifteen years ago. Error is manifold, truth is one. We contend 
with the influences of laicism and secularism, we seek to improve 
our work so that those without may have no reason to speak ill 
of us; and we endeavor to cherish the high ideals in the education 
of the young which the Mother of true education, our Holy Cath- 
olic Church, holds ever before us. 

The principles that guided the Bishops and devoted priests 
and teachers in building up the great bulwark of religion in this 
country, our Catholic educational system, have undergone no 
change. These principles guide us in the task we have at hand. 
Let us pray that the Spirit of Divine Wisdom may be with us in 
the deliberations of these meetings, that we may be inspired with 
fortitude to carry the burdens of Christian education, and that we 
may be ever responsive to the direction of those who have been 
appointed to rule the Church of God. 

The past year, signalized as it has been by the appearance of 
the Encyclical of Our Holy Father on the Christian Education 
of Youth, will be memorable in history of Catholic education. 
From the early days of his pontificate it was apparent that the 
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special attention of Pius XI had been drawn to various phases of 
this fundamenal and world-wide problem. On several occasions, 
in a manner more or less informal, and, at times, in official com- 
munications, also, he had manifested the solicitude of his paternal 
heart. It is not surprising, therefore, that this remarkable letter 
comes as the culmination of years of patient prayer and scrutiny, 
and of actual grappling with the difficulties of the problem of the 
Christian education of youth that arise out of the relation of the 
modern state to the ‘pillar and ground of truth,” the Church of 
Jesus Christ. For us, the appearance of this document is but an- 
other manifestation of that Providence that guides the Church, 
keeps it free from error and directs it in the teaching of truth. 
The study of this Encyclical makes more clear and definite the 
principles that have guided the saintly Bishops, priests, and teach- 
ers who founded and built up the splendid Catholic educational 
system which we inherit. It will serve to correct exaggerations or 
deviations there may be apt to appear in our work or in our policy 

This letter will be our norm and guide in our various educa- 
tional activities, and the study of its principles will conduce to 
the right ordering of all our scholastic work. Have we not also 
reason to hope and believe that in the secular world, this letter 
will in time have an influence on general education similar to that 
which the letter of Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum, has had on labor 
and the social problem? 

We owe, therefore, sincere gratitude and profound thanks to 
Our Holy Father for this illuminating and paternal direction, and 
this meeting will be a fit occasion to offer him the assurance of our 
entire conformity with the directions he lays down for our guid- 
ance, and of our earnest endeavor to give effect to his teachings. 

It is not out of place to call attention briefly to some of the out- 
standing teachings of the Holy Father’s letter. The Church, he 
says, demands for her children the right to receive a true Chris- 
tian education suited to obtain the supernatural end for which 
we have been created. The Church has the right to found her 
own schools. The Catholic people of this country have shown by 
the sacrifices they so freely make that they desire these schools 
to be under the direction and the control of the Church. At the 
behest of the far-seeing Bishops who first laid down the lines of 
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the policy we have pursued, our Catholic people accepted the bur- 
den of doubie taxation rather than relinquish the freedom to con- 
trol the Christian education of their children, and they have been 
blessed with temporal as well as spiritual blessings for their courage, 
their sacrifice, and their good will. 

This right of the Church to found and to conduct her own 
schools is the basic principle of the Catholic educational system. 
Every school, every academy, every college we build is an affirma- 
tion of this principle. The inalienable, the imprescriptible, the 
divine right of the Church to found her own schools for her own 
children and to use any discipline that may be necessary or useful 
to attain their proper end is a principle that will always be the ulti- 
mate object of attack of the enemies of religion and it is a principle 
never to be surrendered nor lost from view. 

An urgent need of our day emphasized by Our Holy Father is 
that of Catholic lay action. But to have Catholic lay action we 
require properly trained Catholic lay leaders, men and women well 
informed, with truly Catholic minds and with the correct Catholic 
point of view. They should have an understanding of the problems 
of the time and should be imbued with a sincere and earnest love 
of the Church and should have a disposition to work in complete 
harmony with those in authority. Men and women trained in 
this way will make their influence felt in any walk of life, and will 
command respect from all classes. 

It is vain to look for such leaders except among those who have 
had a thorough Catholic training. We cannot expect that this 
training shall be given in secular institutions. A veneer of Cath- 
olicity does not stand the test of attacks made on Christian faith 
in these days, 

In our institutions we can determine and maintain a high 
standard of our own. Catholic educators are not of yesterday in 
this field and we need not be unduly influenced by the competi- 
tion and imitation of secular institutions, nor should we allow our- 
selves to be regulated and governed in affairs of grave importance 
by the requirements of voluntary educational societies. We can 
claim and shall usually receive consideration for our own point 
of view when it is properly presented, and in support of our posi- 
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tion we can do nothing more effective than to make known the 
doctrine of the Pope’s letter. 

The declaration that the child is born for the State, belongs to 
the State, and that the right of the parent in the child’s education 
should yield to the right of the State is not infrequently heard in 
educational conventions. This assumption underlies many of the 
educational measures that pass in halls of legislation. Compul- 
sory education and much of our industrial legislation abridge the 
freedom of parent and child, and bring them more and more under 
a standardized and irresponsible regime of state direction. The 
letter of the Holy Father should be regarded as an encouragement 
‘to this Association and to Catholic educators and people generally 
for their defense of the right of the parent over the education of 
his child. 

The argument of this letter is an unanswerable indictment of 
state absolutism. Every thinking man deplores the tendency of 
the State to absorb the family and take over its responsibilities. 
In the promotion of the temporal welfare of society, which is the 
proper province of the State, economic conditions should be es- 
tablished that permit the parent to earn a living that would enable 
him to support himself and family in decent and frugal comfort. 
When this is done the responsibility of the education of children 
can be placed more definitely on the parent with advantage to 
the children and State alike. The number of individuals on the 
government pay roll is very great and it increases every year. 
The burden of taxation on the farmer becomes heavier each year 
and much of it comes from educational expenditures. The ac- 
tivities of a child’s life should center more around the home. 
Much of the enjoyment and enlargement of life for parents come 
from the work of developing the minds and forming the character 
of their own children. Mass education is not ideal education. 

The defense of the right of the parent in education is the best 
means of protecting the institution of the family, and the preserva- 
tion of the Christian family is the safeguard against the onward 
march of Communism. The Holy Father’s letter is a call to all 
those forces that would protect civilization from the dangers that 
threaten it. Our Association has always defended the principle 
of local self-government, and has opposed measures that tend to 
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the governmental bureaucratization and monopoly of education. 
One of the ablest papers ever presented at an educational meet- 
ing in this country was the admirable plea for the right of local 
self-government in education made in his paper on the ‘“‘Reason- 
able Limits of State Activity,” by His Eminence, Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston. The anti-religious and anti- 
Catholic animus of some who sponsor these measures is becoming 
more outspoken and undisguised. While politicians in the interest 
of or perhaps at the mandate of economic magnates have diverted 
the attention and divided the interests of American citizens by 
elevating a spurious moral measure to the dignity of a major poli- 
tical issue, gigantic monopolies have grown up wielding a power 
of unprecedented influence, and rural and local self-governing 
communities, the foundation of a stable democracy, have declined. 
The basis of genuine democracy is well-ordered local self-govern- 
ment, and the greatest menace to local self-government is the 
bureaucratization of education. 

A reaction is inevitable, and the most secure foundation of re- 
construction is freedom and local control of education. A mono- 
poly of education is the most odious and tyrannical form of 
monopoly. The Encyclical minces no words in denouncing this 
abuse. 

In every educational discussion in our day the need of construc- 
tive leadership is emphasized. American educators assert that 
they are dissatisfied with results and often disheartened over the 
prospect. The situation is indeed beset with many and grave 
difficulties, and a solution is not readily to be found. Fault find- 
ing is easy but who will propose the remedy? Let us view for a 
moment a particular phase of the general education problem. 
We spend wealth lavishly in developing the minds and forming 
the characters of children. A new school of educational thought 
has as its special and proper purpose the development of the 
creative and artistic power of the child’s mind and soul. It as- 
sumes that the fundamental desire and urge of every normal being 
is to be a person, to be in act what he is by nature, a being endowed 
with intelligence and self-determination, in other words a free 
being. It assumes that the artistic impulse is latent in every 
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human soul, and unless it be suppressed, the child will love to 
make something or to create forms of beauty. 

But when the adolescent passes out of the school he is inducted 
into an industrial system where in many cases he functions as 
part of a machine or as so much mechanical energy. In our mod- 
ern system of mass production the worker operates as a machine 
during the hours of production and is expected to live the human 
life, the life of a person, the life of intelligence and self-determina- 
tion, or the liberal, the free life, during the hours of his leisure. 

Education for leisure has therefore become the special educa- 
tional problem of the age. And even here we have our mass pro- 
duction. As the worker does not express himself in the system of 
production, so he produces nothing in the hours of his leisure, 
but is the mere passive recipient of many and varied impressions. 


The solution of these and other problems calls for a leadership 
which is equipped with a knowledge of the principles of Catholic 
philosophy and a thorough acquaintance with the facts of modern 
social and economic life. We cannot merely drift along and it is 
perilous to follow the trend. We need to be sure we are right be- 
fore we go ahead. There is, therefore, urgent need of constructive 
leadership in education in our country. And as we have already 
said, we need the leadership of men who have the Catholic philo- 
sophy of life, and a thorough acquaintance with the facts of modern 
social and economic life. 

Our Holy Father has spoken of the defense of the liberty of 
education and the rights of conscience as one of the most meri- 
torious fields for Catholic action and he has given high praise to 
all those societies in various countries, which, under the proper 
guidance, labor to obtain these ends. This is a call to action 
for us. Nothing in our day calls for united Catholic action so 
much as defense against open and covert attacks aimed at re- 
ligious education. 

Society has need of constant rejuvenation and a healthy re- 
newal of life is brought about through Christian education. The 
state will decay and the people will degenerate unless the princi- 
ples that form the basis of the Christian educational system are 
solidly established and adequately supported. Catholic action 
looking to the propagation of these principles and their defense 
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is the need of the hour. To this work is our Association committed. 
The Church looks to her educators to affirm at all times the divine 
right of the Church of Christ to found and conduct her own schools 
of every grade. It is their duty to proclaim the rights of the 
parent in the education of his child, to defend the institution of 
Christian marriage and the right of private property as necessary 
for the well-being of the family, and to contend for the right of 
the worker to make his living in an industrial system in which 
proper regard is had for the dignity of human personality. 

We have our program from the Vicar of Christ; we have his 
encouragement and his blessing. Let us go forward with confi- 
dence in Divine Providence, with trust in human nature and the 
common-sense of mankind, with perseverance and enduring 
courage, and above all in that spirit of mutual charity, loyal 
cooperation, and entire consecration to our noble cause, that have 
been the outstanding qualities of this Association from the days 
of its foundation. 


The paper read at this meeting was on the subject: ‘The School 
and the Industrial Commercial System,” by the Reverend R. A. 
McGowan, Assistant Director, Departiment of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


TuEsDAY, June 24, 1930, 8:00 P.M. 


A general meeting of the Association, to which the public was 
invited, was held at the Municipal Auditorium, at 8:00 P.M., 
Tuesday. The following addresses were delivered: ““The Catholic 
School System,” by the Right Reverend Christopher E. Byrne, 
D.D., Bishop of Galveston, Texas; “Our Faith in the Catholic 
School,’ by the Reverend Paul L. Blakely, S.J., Associate Editor 
of America, New York, N. Y.; “Lay Cooperation in Catholic 
Education,” by Mr. Francis M. Crowley, Ph.D., Acting Dean, 
School of Education, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Archbishop John W. Shaw, D.D., and the visiting Bishops 
attended the meeting. One thousand persons were present. Very 
Rev. F. D. Sullivan, S.J., President of Loyola University, New 
Orleans, presided. Mr. Pere Solomon gave several violin selec- 
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tions accompanied by Mrs. Alphonse del Marmol on the piano. 
The men’s choral choir of the Church of the Holy Name of Jesus, 
New Orleans, sang under the direction of Mr. Fred C. Font. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


TuHurspay, June 26, 1930, 12:00 M. 


The final meeting of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at noon, Thursday, June 26, 1930, at the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., President 
General, presiding. The following officers were nominated and 
unanimously elected for the year 1930-31: 

President General, Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D.; Vice- 
Presidents General, Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., Very Rev. 
James A. Burns, C.S.C., Ph.D., Rev. John B. Furay, 8.J., Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. William P. McNally, S.T.L., Ph.D.; Treasurer General, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., LL.D. 

The Secretary then announced that the following had been 
elected from the Departments to the General Executive Board: 

From the Seminary Department: Rev. Louis A. Markle, D.D., 
Ph.D., Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, C.M., Ph.L., 8.T.D., Very Rev. 
Thomas W. Plassmann, O.F.M., D.D., Ph.D. 

From the College Department: Rev. James A. Wallace Reeves, 
M.S., 8.T.D., Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, 8.M., Very Rev. 
John W. R. Maguire, C.S.V. 

From the Secondary School Department: Brother Philip, F.S.C., 
Rev. Joseph E. Grady, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Rev. Joseph J. 
Edward, C.M., A.M. 

From the Parish School Department: Rev. John W. Peel, 
Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Very Rev. Msgr. William 
F. Lawlor, LL.D. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved, That the letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
on the Christian Education of Youth, has given to all of us mem- 
bers of the National Catholic Educational Association engaged in 
the work of teaching the most profound satisfaction and most 
welcome encouragement. The principles of this letter shall be 
the norm ever before our minds and its precepts shall govern our 
practice and form our methods. The study of this document will 
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make us anxious to conform to the Catholic tradition of sound 
learning, and to shun the vain novelties of the age. 

We find it difficult to give expression to our sincere appreciation 
and grateful thanks for the cordial welcome and truly Southern 
Hospitality extended to this Association by His Grace, Most Rev. 
John W. Shaw, D.D., who has received us into this historic Cath- 
olic city with open arms. His kind greetings extended at the 
Cathedral and his promises of cooperation have been fully realized 
and are duly appreciated. 

The Committee also recommends a vote of thanks to the various 
local Committees of New Orleans for the thoughtful attention to 
every detail for the success of the Convention and the comfort and 
pleasure of the delegates. In particular we extend sincere thanks 
to Very Rev. F. D. Sullivan, 8.J., Mr. Charles I. Denechaud, 
K.S.G., and Miss Anna Kennedy, President of St. Margaret 
Daughters, who have headed the Committees; the various Circles 
of St. Margaret Daughters who so abundantly and sweetly served 
luncheon to the Sisters and lady delegates; to the Alumnae and 
friends of the various local Educational Institutions who have 
supplied their automobiles and given personal service; to the City 
of New Orleans, through its splendid Mayor and Commission 
Council, and the Board of Administrators, of the Municipal 
Auditorium for the use of this most perfectly equipped institution, 
and to Mr. Koch, Managing Director of the Auditorium for his 
wholehearted, unselfish cooperation. 

The Association wishes to express its pleasure with the efforts 
being made throughout the country to provide more adequate 
opportunities for the training of our Catholic teachers. We espec- 
ially commend the establishment of diocesan normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges for this purpose. 

Since the primary purpose of our schools is the teaching of re- 
ligion, we feel that this increased emphasis on teacher training 
will advance the work of all teachers of religion in both content 
and method in conformity with the instructions recently received 
by the Bishops of the country from the Holy See. We especially 
recommend the establishments of departments of religion in the 
colleges with a staff specially trained to teach this important 
subject. 

The Association takes great satisfaction in the extension and 
development of the Catholic school system in all divisions and 
we attach special importance to this for the welfare of our country, 
since within our schools civic education has its only true founda- 
tion; namely, an education following the early American tradition 
in which all education rests upon the basis of religion. 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 








PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


THE SCHOOL AND THE INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL 
SYSTEM 


REVEREND R. A. MCGOWAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL ACTION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





In the United States and in all the countries called modern the 
nineteenth century saw a change from a majority to a dwindling 
minority of illiterates and a change in the elementary school from a 
narrow to a wide range of courses. The twentieth, continuing and 
extending this, sees more and more attending school longer and 
having access to more and more studies. Further, though religious 
education was the rule before the early nineteenth century, the 
definite trend since then has been the expulsion of religion. Here 
are extraordinary events. 

The first two changes, the growth in numbers and courses within 
the elementary school and the growth in numbers and courses 
within the high school, college, and university, the Catholic-school 
system has met. The third change it has battled. Almost alone 
until recently it has fought for religious and moral training as the 
soul of the school from the primer to the university. 

Great leaders could not have so speedily inaugurated this fun- 
damental triple change in school and society. Here is a sudden 
mass revolution, beyond the power of a few individuals however 
gifted, that moves only to become swifter and more enveloping. 
Neither could demands alone of representative government have 
produced it. Republican goverment in its essentials has flour- 
ished among simple peoples without even encouraging universal 
school training, while during this same period such monarchies 
as old Prussia were in the current of world literacy. Protestantism 
(would not claim parentage of non-religious education parentage) 
of the general aspiration for schooling, for more schooling, and 
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for more varied schooling it could not claim, three and four cen- 
turies after its birth at a time and in regions of its weakness, and 
in places where it had never at all existed. 

General literacy, extensive higher education and varied curri- 
cula must be part of some unique and enormous shift in nine- 
teenth-century life. Even the rejection of religion and morals in 
schools and in life must be an answer, however ruinous, to new 
demands of new and epoch-making changes. Something as strange 
and mighty as a glacial period, as a shift in the gulf stream, must 
have come upon America and the world. 

One thing alone marks off the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
from all preceding time. One thing bears the proportions of a 
gigantic earth-quake, tears up old ways of life, demands new ones, 
diversifies life, complicates it, makes it harder to live and harder 
to understand. 

A little over a century ago illiteracy was common among women 
here and in Europe. A minority could read and write. Young 
women who took more than an elementary schooling spent usually 
a few years learning conventional graces at a finishing school. 
Such schooling and the common lack of all schooling reflected the 
life women then lead. 

There was work enough in the home to keep them from girlhood 
on busy at traditional tasks. They cooked the food the family 
ate, they stored their shelves with cubic yards of home-canned 
fruits and vegetables, they spun yarn and even cloth and made 
the clothes and mended them over and over again. They labori- 
ously and by hand or with the simplest tools swept floors and 
washed the clothing. They made feather beds and quilts and 
carpets. They nursed the sick and prepared age-old medicines. 

As girls their education came wholly or largely in the normal 
course of living a crowded life, doing day-by-day tasks under 
guidance of mothers and older sisters. They learned by hand 
and by word of mouth. In their daily growth through girlhood to 
womanhood they were trained in mind and will, they were taught 
their life’s work, they received their religious and moral training, 
they gained an attitude towards life, they got their knowledge of 
life, they learned their own physical care, they heard and remem- 
bered ballads and old tales, they gathered from the store of folk 
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learning and wisdom. Outside school they received an education. 
Their home life was their education. Education was a household 
industry. Learning to read and write was not so important, 
often it was learned at home, oftener not at all. 

The revolution in a girl’s life and a woman’s life is well known. 
Traditional occupations of the home have gone in large part to 
factory, textile mill, packing plant, cannery, bakery, store, hos- 
pital, schoolhouse. In much work still done at home, old ways 
have had to be unlearned and new ways learned. Out of the home 
a myriad of new kinds of work have been formed that center 
largely in keeping records, in selling and in various commercial 
arts. 

Full education in the home is not now possible. There is not 
enough work to keep the girl busy at home and idle companion- 
ship would be tiring and lazy, sometimes vicious and never edu- 
cational. It would not prepare a girl for the life the new changes 
have cut out for her. Much of the old wisdom and knowledge she 
would learn would still be good but it is no longer applied in the 
traditional way. The need a girl and a woman has to use her 
talents, her own need and the need of the family that she earn 
money, and the needs of the extraordinarily new and ever-chang- 
ing life she is to lead would not be met. She must now know how 
to read and write, she must learn how to think out new methods 
of applying old general rules to new problems, she must know 
numberless new things so as to live the sort of life, whether at 
gainful work or not, that the revolution in the surroundings of 
life present to her. Life is not a smooth motion in well-worn chan- 
nels. And so she must go to school, she must go to school longer, 
she must find there a greater variety of courses. The school must 
in the nature of things take more and more the place of the parent, 
struggling always to rise higher and higher in her life into the 
years of her adolescence and young womanhood, training her 
during longer years and in more and more subjects. 

For girls and women, the change of the last century or so is 
startling and complete. Boys and men, though, have met essen- 
tially the same change. 

Another example. In the last twenty years our ability to make 
goods has so grown that the greatest problems are how to sell 
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them, how to keep records, how to finance them. This means a 
shift, for example, from bakers to bread salesmen, supervisors, 
record keepers, advertising men, bankers. To be simply a baker 
does not require the agility of mind or tongue, the graces of 
life, the ability to handle money, the individual bargaining facility, 
the skill in spelling and composing snappy sentences, that are re- 
quired in the new kinds of work in the bakery trade. What is 
true here is true generally. And so not by way of distinct and 
specific vocational education but merely through general require- 
ments, the demand is strong for longer years in school and there is 
a boom in high-school attendance and courses and in college at- 
tendance and courses. 

In addition to longer years of general training special vocational 
courses crowd their way. Cultural courses try to justify them- 
selves as pre-vocational courses, necessary for stenography, in- 
dustrial management, salesmanship, and foreign service. Cultural 
courses are even distorted. And now that homes cannot fully 
train for other activities of life any more than for occupations, 
the school is asked to take over even such things as physical care. 


Here are problems enough to worry the minds of administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students and of every one who has an interest 
in education. How build enough schools? How train properly 
enough teachers? How crowd in the courses asked for? How 
avoid disintegration into a series of vocational schools? How pre- 
serve and improve the essential mind and will training? 

But another difficulty is still graver. Another difficulty brings 
up the real crisis of the schools in this new industrial commercial 
society. It cuts at a deeper root of education, a more essential 
part of education than even mind training and will training. It 
penetrates every school. It is a problem of every teacher. 

I assume that a school exists primarily to help train its pupils 
to live a good life and take their part in building a worthy civili- 
zation. This, it seems to me, is the first function. The crisis of 
the schools now is the extraordinary and burdening problem of 
trying to find out what are the chief elements of a good life now 
and a good civilization now, and once having found it out how 
to impart their ideal to their students in the face of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. 
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What is the good life for a man, a father, who tends a monoton- 
ous machine all day long, who purchases nationally advertised 
goods, who lives in a box-house in an industrial suburb, and before 
whose eyes the movies flash and blink their welcome every even- 
ing? This is a problem for the elementary schools, for of such 
are the most of their graduates. 

What is the good life for a man, a father, an aspiring office 
worker or salesman, living here and now in such and such and such 
surroundings? Here is a problem for the high schools, for of such 
are the most of their graduates. 

What is the ideal of the good life for a lawyer who has these 
persons as his clients, or who opposes them in cases he is handling 
for their employer, their chain grocer, their electrical company, 
or their moyie house, or their landlord, or who serves them in 
public office? Here is a problem for the law schools, for of such 
are their alumni. 

What is the ideal of the good life for a graduate of a college of 
the liberal arts in this day and age? What is the ideal of the good 
life for a priest, a parish priest serving in such surroundings? 
What is the ideal of a working woman, a wife, a mother? 


What sort of civilization do we want to construct in this new, 
grotesquely gigantic, swift, and kaleidoscopic country and world? 

These questions, always hard to answer, are the more difficult 
now that so much is new and strange. General principles of the 
good life have to be applied differently now. New implications 
of old principles need to come to light. 

The difficulty is the greater among Catholics because most of 
us are not only newcomers to the industrial and business system, 
as are all Americans, but we are also relatively new to America 
itself. Our schools have here a double burden. The applications 
of the ideal of the good life had been well known for generations 
in the relatively static societies from which our ancestors came. 
In our own changing society not the ideal but a great many of its 
applications and implications must be explored and learned. A 
Kentucky mountaineer or a Vermont farmer entering suddenly 
the new world of industry is bewildered. But a German or Irish 
or Italian or Polish farmer entering suddenly the new world of 
industry and at the same time a new country is nonplussed. Many 
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Catholics came to the United States eighty to a hundred years 
ago and made the plunge into America just as America itself was 
making the plunge into industrial commercialism. Their chil- 
dren’s children’s children are now in our schools and are well 
acclimated. But a great many others are not well acclimated 
and so Catholic schools find a double difficulty in seeking to teach 
their pupils and students what the good life, the Catholic life, 
means in actuality here and now. 

Learning the good life and the good civilization is, though, the 
lesser problem. The greater problem arises because the indus- 
trial commercialism system has itself an ideal of life which it tries 
to impress upon the schools, an ideal fundamentally different from 
the traditional ideal of schools and remote from the ideal of Cath- 
olic schools. Here is the heart of the crisis of the schools, a con- 
flict of ideals. For the industrial commercial system is so strong, 
pervading, insistent, and clamorous that schools are tempted to 
accept its ideal, or become wobbly and indecisive about their own, 
or be in deep earnest only about parts of their own ideal of life 
and indifferent to the rest. Few schools boldly and thoroughly 
confront this crisis of theirs and of society. Here is the pre-emi- 
nent problem of every school and above all of the Catholic school. 

The industrial commercial system as its name shows is twofold. 
One is a bundle of tools and materials and an ability to use them 
effectively. The other is a motive in their use and a human re- 
lation among the users. The distinction is sharp and it is im- 
portant. 

The tools, materials, and technique you know well. They are the 
factories, mines, railroads, stores, offices, and banks and all the 
equipment of industrialism. They are the metals and oils and 
coal, the wool and cotton and food products. They are the finished 
goods, the clothes, canned goods, houses, automobiles, films. They 
are also the inventive power of men, natural science, managerial 
ability and workman’s skill and strength. 

By and large all these are good. By and large the industrial 
part of the system is good. It comprises a fuller knowledge of 
material nature and of certain elements of human nature. It 
comprises a fuller access to God’s gifts which in reasoned and suf- 
ficient use are needed for a person’s existence, health, strength, 
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knowledge, happiness, and even virtue. It has constrained nearly 
all who live in the system to train the mind more fully. It is 
the greater part of that social change which in the last century 
or so has impelled universal school attendance and spurred on 
the desire for further and more varied knowledge. It has brought 
persons physically closer both at work and throughout life and 
thus it permits closer cooperation among them. 

These are elements or conditions of a good life and civilization. 
They are also the material framework, unless we are to scrap them 
entirely, within which the good life must now be lead and the good 
civilization be constructed. 

But this is only part of the story. The second element is the 
determining element. How are the equipment, materials, and 
knowledge to be used? What is to be the motive in their use? 
What human relations are to be established in using them? For 
the industrial part of the system is powerful and productive and 
like all material things and all knowledge, it may help send man 
to hell, purgatory, or heaven, send societies to destruction, degen- 
eration or triumph, and send institutions to the scrapheap or to 
the bed of Procustes or to mounting grandeur. All depends upon 
the motive and human relations. 

Precisely here is the problem of the schools. Shall the school 
accept the motive and human relations now ruling in the industrial 
commercial system? 

Though rebels are numerous the answer of commercialism now 
prevails sufficiently for its purposes. Its answer is straight- 
forward and as bad as it is brazen. It is to take delight in and 
glorify material greatness and comforts without relating their use 
' directly, or sometimes at all, to the things of the mind and the 
soul. It is that industry should be controlled by a minority to 
give them the largest possible wealth. It is that the minority in 
propertied power should hold the majority in regimented, unfree, 
brotherless, and propertyless subjection. It is that the minority 
should possess and exercise this power with the minimum of re- 
straint in morals, law, counter-organization, or the ideals of the 
people. It is that the maker of money is the noblest of callings and 
that success in life is measured by financial credit. You know this 
well. You see it all around you. 
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In its essence the answer is a motive and a human relation. 
The motive is to use industry—equipment, materials, knowledge, 
skill, and strength—so as to attain increasing wealth for a minority. 
The human relation is a subjection of the masses as workers and 
consumers to the minority that own and rule the new industry. 


This idea of a commercialized and plutocratic life and civiliza- 
tion, the schools are asked to accept or at least not seriously 
handicap. For schools are seed-grounds of ideas and habits. 

This motive and this human relation influences all our lives 
now. It influences the schools. Along with the greater influence 
of the industrial change it has occupied a minor position in the 
great landslide which sends so many in search of education and 
in search of a variety of informational and vocational courses. 
More than that, though, it is responsible above everything else 
for the third great change in the schools, the expulsion of religion 
and specifically Christianity from its normal place in education. 

The reason is clear. The Christian idea of the good life and 
civilization is not the business idea; they are in most respects 
enemies; and ever since the business idea began to rule it has 
sought, by some inner urge, to drive the Christian idea from the 
schools so as to have its ready servants. 

The business regime sets up as a motive of life the production, 
sale, and use of more and more material goods for more and more 
material comfort without any particular higher object in view. 
The Christian idea subordinates material goods to excellence of 
mind, will, imagination, and body for the honor and love of God. 

The business regime sets up the motive of individual profit to 
be obtained through every means short of unveiled, outright mur- 
der and theft. The Christian idea subordinates individual profit 
to the rule of right and wrong. 

The business regime sets up a form of human relations in which 
the individual stripped of nearly every social obligation is the 
unit. The Christian idea subordinates the individual to the law 
of brotherhood in the supernatural economy of the mystical body 
of Christ. 


This conflict is not economic only. This is not social only. 
This strikes deep in the soul of every individual. Here is inevitable 
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conflict not between Christianity and industry, for industry is 
only material things, knowledge, and human strength, but between 
Christianity and the motive and human relations in the use of 
industry. 

In Protestant business countries, the conflict was mild and short. 
In its preliminary stages it had already been fought out back in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries when before 
even the industrial regime began the business motive and relation 
had triumphed. Then in the nineteenth and twentieth when the 
stakes were larger in the new wealth of science and invention, the 
business idea easily starved, or, as needed, gave the death blow 
to religion in the schools. It either subtracted religion from edu- 
cation or it made religion a set of commercially useful aphorisms 
ascribed to an increasingly indefinite God. In the Protestant 
countries it conquered about acentury ago. In the Catholic countries 
the conflict has been neither mild nor short. It is still going on. 

The business regime clashes also with the liberal arts college. 
Mental discipline through study of subjects of only remote com- 
mercial value and a liberal outlook on life are to the business sys- 
tem useless and dangerous. The liberal arts course tends to make 
gentlemen; its standard of success is not commercial; it trains a 
love for the things of the mind. These are not germane to business 
success. The industrial part of the revolution by stressing infor- 
mation and specialized courses would have lessened the relative 
importance of the liberal arts college. But the business part of 
the revolution is the enemy. When the liberal arts college is 
animated by Christianity, the contradiction is implacable. 

From what I know of them, Catholic schools are increasingly 
conscious of the conflict, and its hazards, between Catholicity and 
the business motive and relation. Catholic schools of the past 
were not less insistent upon faith, or upon devotions public and 
private, or upon certain parts of the Catholic moral code and ideal 
of life. The credit due Catholic schools now is that they try more 
consciously and conscientiously to animate their courses and 
students with the idea that nothing is alien to Catholic life and 
morality and that we are all actually or potentially citizens of the 
Kingdom of Christ and members of His mystical body. This 
means that we now confront more directly the subjection of the 
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masses to the omnipotent few and the business rule of glory-to- 
profits-in-the-highest. 

However implicit and partial in the older schools, this trend 
is relatively new, and some schools are as yet outside its current. 
Sometimes one even thinks there is a false spring. 

Fortunately our schools are not state ruled. Fortunately they 
are not richly endowed. Yet it remains extraordinarily difficult 
under any circumstances to confront thoroughly the business 
regime when teachers and students live and will continue to live 
within it. The old problem of how to be in but not of the world 
must be solved a million times over again. 

How can a Catholic law school give its students the rudiments 
of the common, statute, and constitutional law, teach them how 
to learn the law thoroughly when they have left school and at the 
same time give them the professional introductory guidance, in 
addition to earlier general education, that will build a generation 
of lawyers doing their part, however slowly, to fit the law to the 
Christian code of morals and Christian ideal of human solidarity? 
It is indeed difficult. How many Catholic law schools have ap- 
proached a satisfactory way of doing this? Yet the Catholic 
lawyer will use his talents and knowledge to help bring the King- 
dom of God among men, will reach out to remake the law to ac- 
cord with the Catholic ideal of human relations and relations to 
material things. Surely the Catholic law school must prepare 
such lawyers. 

How can a seminary course be given such a direction throughout, 
that due emphasis in the life of the priest and, through him, in 
the life of the people will be placed upon such old saving doctrines 
as these: That the wealth of material things which God placed 
here, now multiplied in their effectiveness a thousand fold, are 
indeed to be explored and used, but only to facilitate a rational 
and supernatural life. That we are bound by justice and charity 
not only in families and neighborhoods but, even in these com- 
mercialized days, at work also and while buying and selling, 
while hiring and being hired, while borrowing and lending, while 
voting and serving in public office. That the Catholic ideal of 
life even in these years of individualism, organized oppression and 
unorganized weakness fashions formal brotherhoods to strengthen 
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and facilitate the normal rights and duties of social life. That the 
central aim of Christ’s life is the Kingdom of God both in Heaven 
and on earth. That the incorporation of all men into living as 
well as formal members of the mystical body of Christ is the 
glorious hope of Christianity even in these centuries when the 
garment of Christ is rent by nationalism and the business system 
little less than by schism and heresy. 

These are difficult doctrines to live by now. Even what they 
mean in day-by-day life is incompletely known now that the world 
has revolutionized itself. Yet forth from the seminary courses 
and seminary life must come priests equipped to begin the task, 
and learn further through prayer and study how to inspire and 
help their people, in whatever walk of life their people may follow, 
to fulfill the high and arduous task of living a Catholic life and 
building a Catholic society and civilization. 

How may a Catholic liberal arts college permeate its courses 
with the Catholic view of life and give its students such mental 
training and will training, such a grasp of the Catholic ideal, and 
such an introduction into the harshness and paganism of life under 
a business system that they will live in the system but not of it, 
make no essential compromise upon their Catholicity, and help 
to mould society to the Catholic ideal? Faith and devotion from 
the graduates of Catholic colleges is not enough; faith and de- 
votion is expected of all. Men and women are needed of supple 
minds, strong wills, keen imaginations, of a rich store of knowledge 
and of such a hold upon the principles of Catholic life that they 
will be so shocked at the living contrast between Catholicism and 
commercialism that they will spend their lives reaching out ably 
to remake American life and the whole western world. 

I speak subject to correction and I know that Catholic colleges 
are doing more and more now to meet this situation. But Catholic 
public opinion in this country and the activity and inactivity of 
graduates of Catholic liberal arts colleges show that Catholic- 
college graduates often lack precisely the consciousness that their 
religion is a way of life, that it must penetrate all of life, and that 
it must be the soul of their intellectual pursuits, occupation, and 
citizenship as well as of their family life and devotions. Many 
Catholics are living a double life, the good life as commercialism 
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sees it in their work and in the more public of their relationships 
and the good life as Catholicism sees it in their religious beliefs, 
devotions, and family life. They are not intellectually unified. 

Not alone trained minds and wills, joined to active and devout 
faith, not alone specific information upon sociology, economics, 
politics, and international affairs is what the Church and America 
wants of college men and women but a living hold upon the Cath- 
olic philosophy, better, the theology of life. 

The same is true, after their own kind, of high schools and 
elementary schools. The Catholic ideal of the good life, and not 
alone Catholic faith, devotions and a partial code of morals, is 
difficult to instill in the less mature minds of the elementary and 
high school so soon after the change and in the society we live in. 
Yet they have the right to be so trained. Most elementary pupils 
end their school education in the grades. Most high-school stu- 
dents go no farther. They are then sent forth to live Catholic 
lives. They will receive further help from the pulpit, from read- 
ing, from their Catholic organizations, from study clubs, from 
listening to lectures, from conversations, from the confessional 
and from trial and error. But the school must give them the start. 

I do not hint at new courses in any grade of the schools except 
one only and that an objective account of the life around us so 
that people will have an ordered frame work of knowledge into 
which they can fit other information of the new changing life 
about them. Then no one need walk a foreigner in his own coun- 
try. What is important though is to impart in the course in re- 
ligion and in nearly every other course in the school, the un- 
changeably true ideal of the Catholic life. 

In addition to what is already done it seems to me that these 
truths must be part and parcel of the minds of Catholic-school 
graduates: 


(1) Material things are to be understood better and more fully 
used but only to facilitate the life of reason and grace. 


(2) Laws of justice and charity should rule the use of material 
things and the relations of the. persons producing and 
distributing them. 
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(3) Formally organized associations of workers and consumers 
should replace the present isolation of the weak and the 
domination of the strong. 


(4) The Kingdom of God and the mystical body of Christ are 
not inclosed within formal prayer but include all of life, 
life here on earth as well as life in Heaven; and we are all 
obligated according to our talents and opportunities to 
help bring the Kingdom of God to earth and help merge 
more and more persons into living membership within 
Christ’s mystical body. 


Yet with all that the schools do for boys and girls and young 
women and young men, still their graduates would leave unpre- 
pared. The surroundings of our life are changeable. The world 
is much with us. It is powerful. Its ideal of work, in the home, 
in recreation and in citizenship is pagan. School life alone and the 
traditional methods which the Church has used to extend its con- 
tinuous help have been found wanting in the education of men 
and women to lead the good life and battle successfully and con- 
tinually for the good civilization. Only continuous education and 
a continuous inspiration to action extending throughout all of life 
meet the need. The Catholic lay organization emphasizing a 
practical adult education has been the answer. 

I would not speak of these had not the schools a special purpose 
in relation to the Catholic lay organization and adult education. 


One is to acquaint its pupils and students with the need of 
Catholic lay organization and adult education and to inspire them 
to active participation and leadership as a normal part of a Cath- 
olic’s life. Another is that wherever possible teachers themselves 
take part in the work of Catholic organizations and act as leaders 
particularly in adult education. And a third is that the school 
can itself through the extension school, public lectures, evening 
classes, correspondence courses and, in the case of colleges, special 
courses for alumni, help to bring to Catholic adults knowledge of 
our changing American scene, knowledge of the social teachings 
of the Church, knowledge of what these teachings mean in Ameri- 
can life and finally an inspiration to live their faith regardless of 
the consequences. 
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Our schools and our teachers are free. We are not bound to the 
chariot of a secular society, either to its government or to its 
economic and cultural leaders. We have not sold our soul. We 
have the inspiration and the religious principles. We meet fewer 
of the stumbling blocks. If we will we can shoulder squarely the 
terrible burden of preparing generations of men and women to 
make our new world fit for persons to live in, who will look through 
material things and see food for their life and who will look upon 
their neighbor and their comrade both at work and at play and 
see in him a brother. 











OUR FAITH IN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
“As tabernacles which the Lord hath pitched” 


REVEREND PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J., ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF America, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





On an afternoon late in September, in the year 1865, a horseman 
rode into the little town of Lexington, Va. For four days, he had 
traveled through a countryside ravaged by war. A Northern 
commander had declared that he would harry those beautiful 
valleys with fire and sword, and he kept his word. 


The rider’s heart was sorrowful, but it was not dismayed. He 
was conscious of a mission, and with the help of God he proposed 
to devote to it whatever remained to him of life. “I have a self- 
imposed task that I must perform,” he said. “I have led the young 
men of the South in battle; I have seen many of them fall under my 
standard. I shall now devote my life to training young men to do 
their duty in life.” Drawing rein before a group of almost ruined 
buildings, he dismounted. 

His name? You know it. It is held in reverence throughout 
the whole world wherever men prize devotion to duty and love 
liberty passionately. The man who stood in the gathering dusk on 
that September evening, sixty-five years ago, and raised his heart in 
thanksgiving for the work that had been given him to do, was 
that great Virginian and greater American, the South’s hero and 
the world’s, the unconquered and immortal Robert E. Lee. 

He would be at home with us tonight. For ours is the task which 
Lee undertook, when he turned away from offers that would have 
brought him, a beggared man, not comfort, but ease and opulence, 
to rebuild a school at Lexington. If he was to “teach young men 
how to do their duty in life” he knew that he must create a school 
in which every pupil would be trained to praise, revere, and serve 
Almighty God, and to order his life in accord with the precepts of 
a moral code based upon supernatural religion. In this spirit he 
began his work as teacher, administrator, and rebuilder, at Wash- 
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ington College. ‘He thought it to be the office of a college not 
merely to educate the intelligence,” wrote Joynes, afterwards of 
Johns Hopkins, then of Virginia, “but to make Christian men.” 
“T shall fail in the leading object which brought me here,” said 
this knight without stain and without reproach, ‘unless all these 
young men become consistent Christians.” In token of his rev- 
erence for religion, and of his conviction that without religion no 
training can be deemed true education, the first building erected 
by him at Washington College, an institution which after the 
havoe of war was almost in ruins, was the college chapel. He 
arranged for daily services which all the students were required to 
attend, and one of the objects of his most careful solicitude was to 
procure teachers of religion for the young men entrusted to his 
supervision.* 

Looking at this, the greatest work of Robert E. Lee, I state the 
first reason for my faith in the Catholic school. The Catholic school 
is essentially a Christian institution. 

The Catholic holds that religion is not only a creed to be believed, 
but a life to be lived. Religion, he contends further, is not something 
added to life; it is life. Hence, religion, which explains our duties to 
God, our neighbor and ourselves, can be safely excluded from no 
human activity, and least of all from the education of the child and 
the man. If God exists, He is worth learning about. If we have 
any duties to God, we cannot begin too soon to learn what these 
are, and how they are best performed. Therefore, the Catholic 
believes, in the words of Pius XI in his Encyclical on ‘The Christ- 
ian Education of Youth.” “Since education consists essentially in 
preparing man for what he must be, and for what he must do here 
below, in order to attain the sublime end for which he was 
created, it is clear that there can be no true education which is not 
wholly directed to man’s last end, and that in the present order of 
Providence, since God has revealed himself to us in the Person of 
His Only Begotten Son, who alone is ‘the way, the truth, and the 
life,’ there can be no ideally perfect education which is not 
Christian education.” 





*Personal Reminiscences of Gen. Robert E. Lee, by J. W. Jones: Chapter II, 
“The College President.” 
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There we have the Catholic school; an institution in which, to 
quote another Pontiff, Pius IX, religion is the soul of the entire 
academic process. We neglect nothing that can contribute to the 
physical and mental progress of the pupil. ‘‘Whatever there is of 
real worth in the systems and methods of modern times,’’ to cite 
the Encyclical again, we gladly use. But we insist that God has 
the first claim on the soul of every human being, and we are de- 
termined that our schools shall not turn out a generation of re- 
ligious illiterates. 

I have stated the first article in my creed. Let me proceed to 
the second. I believe in the Catholic school because the Catholic 
school alone is built upon the principles recommended by the 
Founders of this Republic, and is the only school which faithfully 
adheres to them. 

The schools of all the American colonies were institutions in 
which religion found an honored place. The first college founded 
in the colonies still bears as its motton Christo et Ecclesiae, ‘‘For 
Christ and the Church.”” Not a man who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, or who sat at Philadelphia in 1787, to draw up a 
Constitution for the new Republic, had been trained in a school 
from which the teaching of religion and of morality was excluded. 
The schools of our American forefathers were, essentially, religious 
schools. 

Let us examine this matter in some detail. In its “Ordinance 
for the Government of the Territory of the United States North- 
west of the River Ohio,” adopted on July 13, 1787, the Confed- 
erate Congress wrote six articles of fundamental importance in 
good government. The first and second enumerated certain nat- 
ural and civil rights, later guaranteed by the first Amendments to 
the Federal Constitution; the third bears directly upon my thesis. 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being necessary to good 
government and to the happiness of mankind,” these early Ameri- 
cans resolved, ‘‘schools and the means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” 

What schools and what education? These men had no secular 
school in mind, for they postulated religion and morality. The only 
schools they had known were schools in which the teaching of re- 
ligion and morality was accorded a primacy not merely of honor, 
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but of fact and necessity. It was of such schools they thought, and 
the schools which they recommended for the furtherance and pro- 
tection of good government in the vast empire opened by the 
Ordinance were schools which taught the pupils religion and 
morality. 

What, then; is the American school? Is it that institution 
founded upon the secularistic philosophy which teaches that man 
can get along without God? Or is it the Catholic school in which 
every pupil is taught to bow the head at the very mention of the 
Name of the Son of God? 

Rehearsing these dusty truisms of American history, let us take 
up a Letter, penned from United States, September 17, 1796, and 
signed “George Washington.” The famous “Farewell Address,” 
was not the work of Washington alone. Submitted to a number 
of his associates, notably to Madison, the Father of the Constitu- 
tion, and to Hamilton, father of the American financial system, it 
sets forth the political philosophy of the men who founded this 
Republic. In it we find the same insistence upon the need of schools 
in which religion is taught. 

“Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are indispensable supports,’’ wrote 
Washington. “In vain would that man claim the tribute of Pa- 
triotism, who should labor to subvert these great pillars of human 
happiness, these firmest props of the duties of Men and Citizens 
. . . . A volume could not trace all their connections with 
private and public felicity.”” Developing this idea with character- 
istic brevity and clearness, Washington ponders on the best way 
of fostering religion and morality among the people. He cannot 
find it in “the influence of refined education” alone. “Reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

Where, then, can it be found? 

Washington thought that the best method of promoting re- 
ligion and morality in the new Republic was to teach religion and 
morality to the children in the schools. ‘Promote, then,” he con- 
cludes, “as an object of primary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge.” Those who argue that Wash- 
ington had-in mind the secular systems of today, can maintain 
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their point only by rejecting the very premises upon which Wash- 
ington based his conclusion. 

Again I ask, which is the genuinely American school—that 
which condemns the child to grow up, as far as it is concerned, in 
ignorance of religion and morality, or the Catholic school, which, 
whether it be a kindergarten or a university, looks upon religion 
as its very soul? 

For fifty years and more, practically every American school 
held the teaching of religion and morality to be the chief of its 
duties. Then came Mann, Barnard, and later, Harris, and by 
degrees the American public school evolved into an institution 
from which the old American custom of teaching religion and 
morality was barred. This is the school, we are told from time to 
time, upon which good government rests as on a firm foundation. 
Only by accepting the idea that the firm foundation was somehow 
inserted some fifty years after the huge structure was reared, can 
we accept this claim. 

Happily, however, the belief that boys and girls should be given 
a religious education, and that the school alone can give it ade- 
quately, is growing stronger in this country. A number of Jewish 
and Protestant associations have been formed in many parts of the 
country, with the common design of affording public-school pupils 
an opportunity of obtaining at least the elements of a training in 
religion. Whatever the success of their efforts, all affirm, at least 
in part, the original American policy in education, and some accept 
it wholly. In any case, the school system which ignores or bars 
religion, does not recommend itself to them as an ideal. As at 
present constituted, it is not even tolerable. That, precisely, is 
the reason why they are working to change it. 

Finally, as the third article in my creed, I have faith in the 
Catholic school, as essential to the growth of education and good 
government, because it has all the qualities of a living organism. 

Its growth within the last twenty-five years has been nothing 
less than marvelous. To illustrate, I take the figures furnished by 
the survey of 1928, our last complete survey, and compare them 
with the figures of the Centennial Year of the Louisiana Purchase.* 


*I owe these statistics to the kindness of Mr. James E, Cummings, of the 
Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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1903 1928 Increase Pct. of Increase 


Parish Schools......................--..-- 3978 7664 3686 92.6 
1757! © cr ae ae ec ea 963683 2201942 1238259 128.4 
High Schools................. bard col cas ok 696 2158 1462 210 
L111 rea ES Rese 23345 226466 198121 698.9 
343), yc: IAEA eae preety necere 68 140 72 105.8 
10) EE A re ee ieee 13106 42916 29810 227.4 
Universities........... 4 Ae et Oa eee) 7 20 13 185.7 
Student... .2i ce «| «OSS 43894 41101 1471.5 


Thus we have more than doubled the number of pupils in the 
parish school. Pupils in the high schools have increased nearly 
ninefold, in the colleges nearly fourfold, and in the universities we 
have a percentage increase of nearly fifteen hundred. There can 
be no doubt that the increase within the next quarter century will 
be great, for the Catholic school lives with the very vitality of the 
Catholic church. 

What of the future? It depends in large part upon the support 
of the Catholic public. 

In the Book of Numbers, we read that Balac, King of Moab, 
fearing an incursion by the people of Israel, sent for Balaam, the 
son of Beor, the soothsayer, saying to him, ‘Come, therefore, and 
curse this people, for it is mightier than I.””’ And Balaam came, 
and opening his mouth he said, ‘Lo, here I am, but shall I have 
power to speak any other thing but that which God shall put into 
my mouth?” Then Balac took Balaam into the high places, from 
mountain unto mountain, until at last they stood on the heights of 
that mountain which is called Phogor, which is over against the 
wilderness. ‘‘And lifting up his eyes, he saw Israel abiding in their 
tents by their tribes, and the spirit of God rushing in upon him, he 
took up his parable and said, ‘How beautiful are thy tabernacles, 
O Jacob, and thy tents, O Israel! As woody valleys, as watered 
gardens near the rivers, as tabernacles which the Lord hath pitched, 
as cedars by the watersides . . . . He that blesseth thee shall 
also himself be blessed: he that curseth thee shall be reckoned 
accursed.” 

Tonight as we look across this land, and see in hamlet and 
village and city, thousands of schools sealed and signed with the 
Cross of Christ, we may cry out in the spirit of God, ““How beau- 
tiful are thy tabernacles, O Christ, and thy schools, O people of 
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God!” Our faith in our institutions is deep and unshaken; let that 
faith be followed by unwavering support of every Catholic school 
and by unfeigned loyalty to the least of its interests. Confide your 
children, Catholic fathers and mothers, to the Catholic school, 
whether they be the little ones, learning to love Our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His sweet Mother, or your growing sons and daughters, 
the pride of your hearts, who seek the education offered by the 
college or training in the professional schools of the university. 
Talk not to me of the devotion to religion of those Catholics who 
neglect their duty to God, to themselves, and to their children, to 
patronize institutions from which God and His law are excluded, 
or in which the most sacred truths of natural and revealed religion 
are rejected and blasphemed. The time is At hand, it is here, when 
no man or woman may be deemed a good Catholic who turns from 
the Catholic school to the school in which the young can learn 
nothing of God, of religion, or of morality. 

It is to you, Catholic fathers and mothers, that the Catholic 
school looks for devotion and support in its work for your children. 
I am confident that it will not appeal to you in vain. Like the 
hosts of Israel, we gather here tonight to pledge our faith, once 
more to renew our vows of loyalty. Forward, then, ye chosen 
people, in the Name of the Most High, and of His Son, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for God, for our beloved country, and for the Cath- 
olic school! 
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LAY COOPERATION IN CATHOLIC EDUCATION 





MR. FRANCIS M. CROWLEY, PH.D., ACTING DEAN, SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The annual convention of the National Catholic Educational 
Association is an event of national significance. The dream city 
of the Southland tonight numbers amongst its guests, leaders in 
the field of Catholic education whose pronouncements significantly 
affect the educational policies of the Church. How fortunate we 
are to be able to draw inspiration and hope from the glorious his- 
tory of this great metropolis, so rich in tradition and so steeped in 
all that connotes culture. On every side we find signs of solid 
achievement and greater things to come. Your teeming wharves 
yield cargoes destined for the furthermost corners of the earth; 
your very streets give mute evidence of the contributions of Cath- 
olic Spain and chivalrous France; your public monuments proclaim 
the honored part that your forebears played in the Nation’s de- 
fense in the days of its infancy; your churches, schools, and chari- 
table institutions, surmounted by the Cross, serve notice on the 
world that you are true followers of Christ; your unrivaled hospi- 
tality gives us new faith in man in this selfish age. 

Every page of your history bears the impress of the Cross. 
Down the broad bosom of the Father of Waters and over the vast 
reaches of the Atlantic came the missionary and the explorer, 
holding aloft the figure of the crucified Christ, ever seeking new 
conquests in His Name. Today in the fair Southland the mission- 
ary and the Catholic layman still carry on the work of those 
soldiers of the Cross, carrying His message to the exalted and the 
lowly, to the savant and the illiterate, to the Christian and the 
bigot. Each new objective reached is signalized by the erection of 
a Catholic school, thus bringing into full play at once the benefits 
to be secured from this powerful ally of the Church in her spiritual 
conquest of America. How fitting indeed, then, that at this great 
gathering we should devote some time to the great need of lay 
cooperation in the prosecution of the Church’s educational program. 
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As Americans we are unreservedly committed to the great cause 
of education. We point with pride to the general multiplication of 
schools and the provision of free educational opportunities for all, 
at least until the end of the secondary-school period. As Catholics 
we are whole-heartedly devoted to providing equal educational 
opportunity for all, only on a higher plane. We qualify our state- 
ment because the Church in America has been obliged, for the 
sake of principle, to establish a separate system of schools. The 
chief purpose of these schools is to give to the Catholic child the 
Catholic training which is his baptismal birthright. Educational 
institutions functioning under the aegis of the Church in America 
today, provide training adapted to all stages of the child’s educa- 
tional growth. 

In the hurly-burly existence which we lead, it is impossible 
for the average Catholic parent to do any more than meet the 
normal demands made on him by his occupation and his home. 
For those who have been fortunate enough to secure an educa- 
tion under Catholic auspices, the instruction of their offspring 
in the teachings of the Church is a comparatively easy matter; 
but we must remember that a great number are only possessed 
of a rudimentary knowledge of the teachings of the Church, 
usually secured through Sunday-school instruction, desultory 
reading and attendance at missions or Sunday services. Again, we 
must not forget the personal equation. There are parents who view 
the religious instruction of their children as of minor importance 
and, consequently, make no special provision for it in either the 
home or school life of the child. Such parents insist on sending 
their children to the public school, in spite of the regulations of 
the Church and the admittedly non-religious character of the 
instruction in the state school. The provision of the fundamentals 
in religious instruction is the peculiar mission of the parochial 
school, and since we are as yet a nation of sixth graders, we may 
say in truth that the parochial school in this country is the bulwark 
of the Church in her militant struggle to preserve and extend her 
sphere of influence. Surely the prelates who took part in the Plenary 
Council of Baltimore were divinely inspired when they promulgated 
the law that a parochial school must be established near every 
church. 
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Parochial schools are to be found in almost every county in the 
United States, and in our great cities it is only rarely that we do 
not find that unit which is symbolic of the manifold character of 
the activities of the Church; namely, the church, the parochial 
school, and the convent. Catholic high schools are increasing so 
rapidly in number that they have become a source of wonder and 
concern to public-school officials in many sections; while our 
institutions of higher learning, in spite of herculean efforts since 
the opening of the present century to extend facilities for the 
education of both men and women, are unable to care for the great 
influx of students. America is today covered by a great network of 
Catholic schools which includes over 10,000 separate units, employs 
over 80,000 instructors, and enrolls over 2,500,000 students. 
Catholic colleges and universities account for approximately one- 
tenth of all students enrolled in higher educational institutions; 
Catholic high schools account for one-half of the students enrolled 
in all private secondary schools, and Catholic parochial schools 
care for over nine-tenths of the students in all private elementary 
schools in this country. The school system maintained by the 
Church is the only private-school system that has grown during 
the past decade, and today cares for one-tenth of all the students 
in attendance on schools in this country. 

This recapitulation gives some concept of the influence of the 
Catholic Church in the field of education in America today. Only 
lion-hearted devotion to the principles of Catholic education 
could have made such a vast school system possible. A splendid 
lesson for the world in the great art of self-abnegation, since the 
maintenance of this separate system of schools calls for the con- 
tribution by the laity of over $50,000,000 annually for support. 
The full depth of this tremendous sacrifice can only be fully appre- 
ciated when we recall that Catholics are, for the most part, poor in 
the goods of this world. Our school system—devoted to the edu- 
cation of generous, law-abiding, and God-fearing citizens—is 
looked on as one of the wonders of this materialistic age, and is 
surely deserving of such merited recognition as has been compress- 
ed into such happily coined phrases as: “the right arm of the 
Church in America” and “the greatest moral fact in America 
today.” 
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But let us present our story in just a little different way; let us 
visualize it for you, so that you may fully appreciate the prodigious 
task we have undertaken in providing a complete education for 
Catholic children. The nine Dioceses of Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Newark, 
and Cleveland care for over 1,000,000 pupils in their schools. 
This total is equal to a little more than twice the population of the 
City of New Orleans, and the total includes the returns from only 
the leading nine of the the 104 dioceses in this country. In your 
own Southern states, there are approximately 1,900 educational 
institutions controlled by the Church, which call for the services 
of over 10,000 teachers and care for the instruction of over 290,000 
students. Students in Catholic schools below the Mason and Dixon 
line account for one-eighth of all the students enrolled in Catholic 
schools in this country. 

But much remains to be done before we reach our objective of 
every Catholic child in a Catholic school. Parochial schools now 
enroll only 50 per cent of the Catholic children of elementary-school 
age. We are just keeping pace with the normal growth in popula- 
tion, and are failing utterly to draw into our schools those pupils 
who normally enroll in public schools. Conditions are no better in 
the South in this respect than in any other section of the country; 
since, during the period between 1920 and 1928, the parochial 
schools in the Southern states only experienced a seventeen per 
cent increase in enrollments, while the increase for all parochial 
schools was 23 per cent. In the high-school and college field the 
Southern states did not fare as well. Economic conditions, scat- 
tered population, shortage of vocations, and lack of interest, are 
some of the factors that must be taken into consideration in 
accounting for our failure to reach our objective in any given 
section or in the country taken as a whole. We are on the high 
road to success, but we have not yet reached the crest. In order 
to do so, however, the Hierarchy must have the unstinted and 
intelligent cooperation of the Catholic laity. 

Perhaps the most insidious argument used against the Catholic 
school is the charge that it does not produce good American 
citizens. Only too often the acceptance of this fallacious contention 
by Catholic parents, dissuades them from sending their children to 
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a Catholic school. The Catholic layman rightly resents this as- 
persion on the glorious record of our educational institutions in 
the service of God and country. It has been said in truth that the 
best type of citizen is the religious citizen, and the training of the 
religious citizen is the special mission of the Catholic school. We 
can use no better measure to determine the degree of devotion of 
the citizen than his willingness to lay down his life for the existence 
and perpetuation of the government to which he owes allegiance. 
A little more than a decade ago we were engaged in a great war 
which tried men’s souls. It drenched Europe in blood, plunged 
civilization well-nigh into the abyss, and let loose on the world a 
pestilential collection of ills from which it has not yet fully re- 
covered. When the appeal for recruits flashed over the wires to 
even the remotest hamlet in April of 1917, what was the Catholic 
answer in this latest acid test of patriotic devotion? What is taught 
in our schools? There could be only one answer. It is an unwritten 
law of the Church that service under the flag is a duty binding in 
conscience. A traitor to his country is a traitor to his Church. It 
is a capital sin in Catholic teachings to display cowardice in the 
face of the enemy. Even as the lion-hearted Columbus, the 
divinely inspired mariner who blazed the trail to the New World, 
standing on the bridge of the Santa Maria, flung back in the teeth 
of his mutinous sailors the challenge that went ringing down the 
ages, “Sail on! Sail on!” so the great hearts of Catholic Americans, 
beating in sympathy with national aspirations and hopes, sent 
forth the cry, as they rushed from the North, South, East, and West, 
“Carry on! Carry on!” 

The files of the Bureau of Historical Records of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, hold data which show that more 
than 750,000 Catholics saw service in the army and navy during 
the world war. Over 400,000 Catholics saw service in France. 
Over 20,000 made the supreme sacrifice. Of this number, 13,000 
died facing the enemy on the field of battle, a little over 23 per 
cent of the total American battle deaths. The first enlisted man 
to lose his life during the world war was a Catholic; the first officer 
to make the supreme sacrifice was a Catholic, Lt. William T. 
Fitzsimons, a giaduate of St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 
The last officer to offer up his life was a Catholic chaplain, Lt. 
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William F. Davitt, who was struck down by enemy artillery fire, 
a few moments before eleven o’clock on the day of the armistice, 
November 11, 1918. He had climbed a tree to unfurl an American 
flag, to celebrate the signing of the armistice, when a shell fragment 
sent him hurtling to the earth. I knew Father Davitt well. He 
was captain of the football team of Holy Cross, my college, during 
his senior year. Often I saw him carry the fight to the opposing 
team, in the same heroic fashion he exercised his priestly offices 
on the field of battle. The graduates of Catholic schools have 
shown themselves to be genuine American citizens, capable 
of sublime sacrifice and worthy of the most precious trust. In 
peace or war, they have been ready to give America their all. They 
have passed down the torch of sacrifice to their successors un- 
dimmed, so that its living flame may light them on the narrow 
roadway of honor. 

It is difficult to determine what the future of Catholic education 
will be. We are certain that the educational program of the Church 
will be intensified, and that the new and growing interest in intel- 
lectual matters, now so manifest throughout the whole Catholic 
body, will make greater demands on our colleges and universi- 
ties. More and larger Catholic high schools will be erected; 
provisions for adult education will become more extensive; 
consolidated rural Catholic schools will become so common 
that they will no longer arouse comment in Catholic circles; 
educational finance will come to be viewed as a diocesan prob- 
lem; research projects conducted on a national basis will increase 
in number, and will yield findings that will contribute to maxi- 
mal achievement in our schools; religious vacation schools will 
be found in every hamlet; parent-teacher associations will be- 
come so numerous that organization on a national basis will 
be possible; and programs looking to immediate relief will give 
way to those that have been carefully planned and have taken 
into consideration the demands of the future. Wealthy Cath- 
olics will honor with greater frequency appeals made, not through 
sentimental motives, but on the basis of a definite program 
and a financial statement showing income and expenditures. 
There is general agreement that consolidation and cooperative 
effort will contribute much to the advancement of the cause; while 
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improvement in buildings, equipment, and teaching personnel 
will be the ery of the hour. What an intriguing array of points of 
departure the foregoing summary presents; what a challenge to 
the Catholic laity such an enumeration of possible fields of co- 
operative activity constitutes! 

There is nothing we stand in greater need of at the present mo- 
ment than a better understanding of our school system. This is a 
task that may well enlist the aid of the Catholic laity. Whenever the 
Church is subject to attack, we invariably find that the parochial 
school is the bone of contention. Just a few years ago we were 
greatly disturbed over the Oregon School Law. It seemed at that 
time as if Catholics would be moved to take some steps to make 
the basic principles of our educational program better known to 
the general public; but I fear that not much has been done in this 
direction. Perhaps we are convinced, since the highest court in 
the land has affirmed the right of our schools to exist, that they 
will not again be subject to attack. We must not have any delus- 
ions on this score. It is within the realm of possibility that text- 
books of even an anti-Catholic character can be forced on our 
teachers. Let us not forget, also, that a strict interpretation of the 
letter of the law by some state-school officials would work tremen- 
dous hardships on our schools. Perhaps it will surprise most of us 
to learn that every parochial school in the State of California is 
subject to taxation. A recent campaign by Catholics in that State 
to have this constitutional provision set aside, failed miserably. 
Much more can be done to impress on the Amcrican people the 
genuine service that our schools are rendering to this country, in 
caring for such a great number of Catholic children; and that our 
schools are public, in the sense that they are dedicated to the same 
high purpose as the institutions maintained by the state; namely, 
the education of good American citizens. If there is any particular 
field in which the laity should strive to secure better understanding 
and wider sympathy for the Church’s teachings, it is surely that 
of education. America needs instruction on this score, since much 
of the success of our future educational program will depend on 
the attitude taken by the general public. 

We are entering a new era of Catholic educational activity. Our 
ecclesiastical leaders rightly look to the laity for support in the 
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extension of the Church’s ambitious educational program; they 
seek and deserve the whole-hearted cooperation of every loyal 
Catholic. The mark of the true devotee of Catholic education in 
the future will be that “he so lives in the grasp of the thing that he 
has not yet done that he scarcely feels the touch of his past achieve- 
ments.” The huge sums that have been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the present Catholic-school system will be matched again 
and again, until the day comes that will find every Catholic child 
in a Catholic school. A dream that is impossible of realization? 
Not for the true Catholic. Not for a laity fired with the zeal of 
the Crusaders of old, or motivated by the sturdy devotion of im- 
migrant ancestors to the vital interests of the Church. Let the 
laity of the courageous, home-loving, chivalrous, youthful, in- 
domitable Southland set an example to the Nation in its devotion 
to the Catholic school; let your children commence their school 
work each day with the name of God upon their lips; let them be 
greeted, as they raise their eyes, by the figure of the crucified Christ 
—a constant reminder of their eternal destiny; let them feel His 
presence in the consecrated teacher who looks on them as children 
of God and not as children of men; let them prepare in Catholic 
schools to be true citizens of this world as well as the next. 


With our faces to the East, let us greet each dawn with a prayer 
in our hearts for the cause of Catholic education; let us consecrate 
our wealth, yea, our very lives to the prosecution of the cause, 
and let us turn a deaf ear to those who would generate doubt in 
our hearts by voicing such subversive interrogatories as, What is 
the advantage of the Catholic school? Where shall we secure the 
money? What is the logical outcome of the Church’s educational 
program? Let us rather raise a standard on which will be inscribed 
that motto which has served as a ringing challenge in the trium- 
phant march of the Church down through the years, that slogan 
which has been heard in every corner of our fair land—Every Cath- 
olic Child in a Catholic School. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TueEspay, June 24, 1930, 2:30 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Rev. James 
A. Wallace Reeves, M.S., 8.T.D. Words of greeting were extended 
and appreciation was expressed for the solicitude of the Arch- 
bishop and clergy of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, and the 
President and faculty of Loyola University. 

The following committees were appointed: 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, 8.J., LL.D., A.M., Rev. William F. Cunning- 
ham, C.S.C., Rev. Anthony Flynn, D.D., Sister Helen Madeleine, 
S.N.D., Brother Jasper, F.S.C., A.M. 

On Nominations: Rev. Charles F. Carroll, $.J., Rev. Daniel 
M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Rev. J. Roger Smith, C.M., A.M., Very 
Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, 8.M., Brother Thomas, F.S.C. 

An address was then delivered by the President of the College 
Department, Rev. James A. Wallace Reeves, M.S.,S.T.D., of Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. Attitudes toward truth and the 
educational axioms attending the same were discussed. 

The report of the Commission on Standardization was read by 
the Secretary, Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J., Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. By vote of the Commission, two colleges were ad- 
mitted to full membership: Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y.; 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. The Commission also de- 
cided to hold its annual meeting at four o’clock on the Tuesday 
of the regular convention week and to report their findings at the 
business session of the last day of the convention. 

“The Training of College Teachers” was the title of the paper 
delivered by Very Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., St. Viator 
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College, Bourbonnais, Ill. The course of the studies pursued by 
priests and Religious for the teaching profession in collegiate 
work was dwelt upon. Attention was also given to the academic 
credentials and the environment under which such were obtained. 
The discussion was opened by Brother Francis J. O’Reilly, S.M., 
Ph.D., of the University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Opportunity of the Catholic College in Business Education” 
was the object of the study by Rev. Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., University of Notre Dame du Lac, Notre Dame, Ind. 
The need for leadership trained with the proposal of high ideals 
and worthy objectives in a religious atmosphere offers the oppor- 
tunity. 

The discussion, prepared by Mr. James A. Losty, Ph.D., 
Department of Commerce, De Paul University, Chicago, IIl., 
was read by Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C.M., M.S., a member of the 
same faculty. 

Very Rev. John W. R. Maguire, C.S.V., a representative of 
the Executive Committee at the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, presented a general report of the activities 
of that Association. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, June 25, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


The morning session was devoted to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Graduate Studies under the leadership of Rev. Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, 8.J., Ph.D., Dean of Graduate School, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. The first paper was practically a 
summary of the findings of the Committee after three years study. 
The title of the paper was “Graduate Study in the Catholic Col- 
leges and Universities.” 

The second paper, ‘The Future of Graduate Work in Our Cath- 
lic Women’s Colleges,” was read by Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., Department of English, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

The third paper, ‘Educational Dangers in Graduate-School 
Administration,” by Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia, 8.J., Dean of Grad- 
uate School, Fordham University, New. York, N. Y. 
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The fourth paper, “‘The Promotion of Catholic Research,” by 
Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D., S.T.D., The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., was read by Rev. Joseph S. Reiner, 
S.J., Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Regularly moved that Father Schwitalla and his associates be 
thanked for the work done and be retained in office for the new 
perspective in respect to graduate studies. 

Moved that the Committee be continued under Father Schwi- 
talla and that the Chairman be empowered to choose his asso- 
ciates. Carried. 

Adjournment. 


THIRD SESSION 
WepNEsDAY, June 25, 1930, 2:00 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order by Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, 
O.P., J.C.D., Providence College, Providence, R. I., the Vice- 
President of the Department. 

The first paper was the report of the Committee Appointed to 
Study the Equivalent of the Ph.D. Degree made by the Chairman 
of the Committee, Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Dean of Studies, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

.The following resolutions were included in the report: First, 
that this report be accepted by this Association for determining 
the procedure to be followed in applying its own standard on Fac- 
ulty Training to those institutions on the faculties of which priests 
are serving; and Second, that your Committee be discharged. 

Both motions carried. 

Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, Litt.D., Chairman of the Library 
Section, having been allowed time to speak upon the Catholic Peri- 
odical Index, was called upon in anticipation of the time assigned 
for Thursday morning. 

The first formal paper was presented by Dr. Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick, Dean of Graduate School, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The title was “Financial Stewardship for Catholic 
Colleges.” 
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The discussion was led by Very Rev. F. D. Sullivan, 8.J., Presi- 
dent, Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Discussion continued by the following: Rev. Albert C. Fox, 
S.J., LL.D., A.M., Rev. Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J. 

Moved by Father McCormick that a vote of thanks be extended 
to Dean Fitzpatrick for the careful study of collegiate financial 
matters. 

Adjournment. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHurspAyY, June 26, 1930, 9:30 A. M. 


The paper read at the opening of the session, entitled “‘The 
Writing Apostolate,” was presented by Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, 
C.M., D.D., Ph.D., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

The discussion was led by Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Department of English, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The second portion of the program was given to a Round-Table 
discussion on the topic: “ Philosophy in the College Curriculum.” 
The first paper was presented by Rev. John F. McCormick, 8.J., 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. The time, thereafter, 
was given to free discussion. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented by 
Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S8.C., Ph.D. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved, That the College Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association regards the work of its Com- 
mittee on Graduate Studies as contributing vitally to the advance- 
ment of Catholic Higher Education in this country affording as 
it does new perspective to the administrators of our colleges and 
universities engaged in conducting graduate instruction. The 
work of this Committee should be continued to the end that this 
highly important enterprise may be kept constantly before our 
institutions of higher learning with a view to working out solu- 
tions for the many difficult problems which the matter presents. 

We give hearty approval to the increased emphasis being placed 
upon the training of college teachers and we are particularly con- 
cerned with this matter as it affects the teaching of religion looking 
forward to continued improvement in this field in conformity with 
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the instruction received by the Bishops of the country from the 
Holy See. We especially recommend the establishment of De- 
partments of Religion in our colleges with a staff especially trained 
in content and method to teach this important subject. 

We approve the movement inaugurated by the Association of 
Liberal Arts Colleges to devise ways and means to increase the 
endowments of liberal arts colleges throughout the country and 
through our own committee appointed for the purpose of working 
with the committee of fifteen of the Association of Liberal Arts 
Colleges, we assure this Association of our interest and cooperation 
in this matter. 

On recommendation from the Library Section, the College 
Department endorses the Catholic Periodical Index and recom- 
mends it for subscription to its members. 


The report of the Committee on Nominations was read by the 
Chairman, Rev. Charles F. Carroll, S.J. The report was accepted 
and the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot. 


Following were the officers elected for the year 1930-31: 


President, Rev. James A. Wallace Reeves, M.S., 8.T.D., 
Greensburg, Pa.; Vice-President, Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., 
J.C.D., Providence, R. I.; Secretary, Brother Jasper, F.S.C., A.M., 
New York, N. Y. 


Members of the General Executive Board: Very Rev. Bernard 
P. O’Reilly, S.M., Dayton, Ohio; Very Rev. John W. R. Maguire, 
C.8.V., Bourbonnais, IIl. 


Members of the Department Executive Committee: Rev. 
Francis M. Connell, 8.J., New York, N.Y.; Rev. Charles F. Car- 
roll, S.J., San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., 
Austin, Texas; Rev. Thomas F. Ryan, C.M., A.M., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Very Rev. Lorenzo C. McCarthy, O.P., Ph.D., Providence, 
R. I.; Brother Thomas, F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, S.J., LL.D., A.M., Cleveland, Ohio; Very Rev. Matthew 
Schumacher, C.S.C., St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. J. Roger Smith, C.M., 
A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Alfred H. Rabe, S.M., San 
Antonio, Texas; Brother Edward, F. 8.C., New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Washington, D. C.; Sister Helen 
Madeline, S.N.D., Boston, Mass.; Mr. Eugene 8. Burroughs, A.B., 
Emmitsburg, Md.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C.S.Sp., LL.D., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia, 8.J., New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
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Francis V. Corcoran, C.M., D.D., Ph.D., Webster Groves, Mo.; 
Mother M. Ignatius, A.M., New Rochelle, N. Y.; Sister Agnes 
Clare, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind.; Sister M. Aloysius, A.M., 
Ph.D., Winona, Minn.; Mr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C.M., M.S., Chicago, IIl.; 
Sister M. Augustina, M.S., Convent Station, N. J.; Very Rev. F. 
D. Sullivan, $.J., New Orleans, La.; Rev. William F. Cunningham, 
C.S.C., St. Paul, Minn. 

Commission on Standardization: Chairman, Brother Thomas, 
F.S.C., New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Rev. Daniel M.O’Connell,S.J., 
Chicago, Ill.; New Members: Very Rev. John W. R. Maguire, 
C.S.V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Sister M. Aloysius, A.M., Ph.D., Winona, Minn. 

Adjournment. 

BROTHER JASPER, F.S.C., 
Secretary. 














ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT 





REVEREND JAMES A. WALLACE REEVES, M.S., 8.T.D., FACULTY, 
SETON HILL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, GREENSBURG, PA. 





May I not extend to you, Officers, Members, and Delegates of 
this Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the National Catholic 
Educational Association, my most cordial wishes? In the name of 
the College Department of our Association I have the privilege to 
offer our compliments to the Ecclesiastical Leadership of this 
Archdiocese, to the Administration of Loyola University, to the 
Religious Communities, and to the Diocesan Clergy of this city. 
We are happy to be your guests. You have honored us indeed. 

We meet as persons with a common purpose. That purpose is 
none other than the spread of Catholic culture in our American 
life. It is not for us to review the growth of that culture. It is not 
for us to prophesy as to its limits. I merely maintain that you, the 
Catholic educators of the present, largely condition the quality of 
that culture and the degree to which our citizens will absorb it. 
They err who think that the past initiates progress. It may only 
direct progress intelligently. If we are to progress we must face 
modern issues with modern technique. We must survey, experi- 
ment, and readjust. That we have attempted, and successfully. 
Whatever were the insistent issues of a decade past, in the main, 
the work of standardization and the problems of the graduate 
school represent a period of reorganization and redirection in 
Catholic education. That work has at once relieved educators of 
misgivings and reinforced the confidence of the lay mind in the 
system of Catholic higher education. The work will go on. We 
will continue to survey, experiment, and reorganize. We will do 
so, because we are convinced that among the great historical cul- 
tures there is none higher than Catholic culture. ‘Within its 
realm religion is a genial, gracious thing. Morality has sanity and 
poise. Social life has warmth and color, though restrained by 
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refined and gentle manners. The saint is king, and sainthood royal, 
but the philosopher and the scientist, the poet and the artist are 
held in high regard, and things of the mind and heart find a con- 
genial clime. To the patrician it is given to wield the scepter of 
the social sanctions, to guard the standards of taste and keep the 
seals of honor.’”’ Catholic education is deeply rooted in that cul- 
ture and this Association is a center for its diffusion. If it were not 
patrician, it would not be Catholic. 

We live in a real not an ideal world. We absorb from our en- 
vironment. And about us there is considerable unrest because of 
the advances in modern astrophysics. This progress, we are told, 
amounts almost to a revelation. So far-reaching is this new reve- 
lation that, on the one hand, it has practically set aside the older 
Newtonian and nineteenth-century physics. On the other hand, 
it so challenges our theistic revelation that we need, we are told, a 
new definition of God. We are further assured that in any event 
organized religion has collapsed. It is discredited. If anything of 
it remains, it is quite different from the past. 

Now right or wrong this conviction entails consequences not 
purely theoretical. First, there are those religionists whose aim is 
to harmonize religion with each new statement of science. Their 
method and reasoning are amusing if not disconcerting. To gain 
the approval of scientific investigators they have sustained a 
curvature of the spine. Second, there are some scientists frankly 
skeptical of theistic belief, others even hostile to it. Finally, there 
is a group of scientists and religionists who believe that religion 
and science as systems are not indeed conflicting; they are merely 
different. The axioms of one system inevitably contradict the ax- 
ioms of the other. Each system is true in itself and independently 
of the other. But in no way can they blend as parts in a total 
whole. This third group goes on to say that if it is desirable to 
preserve both systems, then the only way of doing so is to recognize 
that both of them cannot be entertained at the same time. Science 
rests upon observation and logicalinference. Religion, they say, rests 
upon mystical experience. The propositions of science then are 
purely arbitrary and those of religion are likewise purely arbitrary. 
Both are true only with respect to the axioms of their systems. 
Thus one is to infer that the theory and the practice of religion is 
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true, if in reality it harmonizes with its own assumptions; the theory 
and practice of science is true if it does not trespass the limits of 
its own axioms. Hence, while both are equally true and equally 
false, each is only relatively true and relatively false. Thus the 
empasse to which this sort of thinking leads. These individuals 
confuse logical consistency with the totality of truth. They say 
that logical truth is the only worth-while value in the universe; 
that all values are self-sustaining and that truth has no value 
outside the mind. The Catholic has a different point of view. 
For him science and religion while different systems cannot clash; 
they really blend, because the existence of values is independent 
of man and those values are not self-sustaining. God is not merely 
the sum-total of all worth-while values; He is the source and the 
sustainer and systematizer of all values; as a result ontological 
truth is more fundamental than logical truth. 

Of these three groups of thinkers the first, the concordists, have 
met with little success; their simplicity is their weakness. The 
second group, the skeptics and the anti-religionists we shall not 
discuss; they have definitely decided for no religion. Obviously 
the third group is not the least important in numbers and in in- 
fluence. Whether or not there is a genuine conflict between science 
and religion, there are thinkers who would avoid that conflict 
and they attempt to avoid it at the expense of fact if not of logic. 
Their efforts show the vitality of the religious sentiment. Their 
thinking proves that the relation between science and religion is 
complicated and at present badly understood. I contend, there- 
fore, that however well-intentioned the third group may be, far 
from adducing a satisfactory exposition of the relation between 
science and religion they have only befogged the issue. This they 
have done by reviving a thirteenth-century formula, the doctrine 
of twofold truth, namely, ‘‘what is true in philosophy may be false 
in theology” and conversely. 

This doctrine is interesting in itself and in its origin; in itself it 
squares with modern pragmatism; in its origin, it is part of the 
Arabian mystical tradition. As a matter of history this doctrine 
gradually undermined the Catholic Faith. It supports the theory 
that knowledge arises in the soul independently of an external 
stimulus. Such is the medieval origin of our modern doctrine 
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that science and religion are not necessarily true, but merely self- 
consistent, that is, with respect to their own axioms. In the 
Middle Ages, Siger of Brabant, a leader at the University of Paris, 
used the doctrine of twofold truth in harmonizing Arabian philo- 
sophy with Catholic theology. While the doctrine had a vogue 
for almost half a century, I contend that its force never died out. 
As embodied in the Transrhenish tradition of Meister Eckhart, 
Thierry of Freiburg, Tauler, and others, it tended to support (1) 
the Lutheran theory of private interpretation of the scriptures 
and (2) the Calvinistic theory of divine illumination. Thus its 
vitality entered the stream of western thought. For example, my 
interpretation of Holy Writ, though different, would be as true as 
yours, for by supposition, both could be equally true and equally 
false. Again let us suppose in line with the theory of positive, 
divine, predestination that you are predestinated to glory, I to 
reprobation. You are going to heaven no matter how bad you 
are, and I am going to hell no matter how good I am. Such was our 
fate from eternity. The prescient, uncoerced, deliberate foreordi- 
nation of God is, of course, the point in the puzzle. The doctrine of 
twofold truth, therefore, leads to a doctrine of twofold justice. It 
destroys absolute truth and absolute justice, leaving only a relative 
truth and a relative justice. 

But this was not the only place where the philosophical doctrine 
of twofold truth moulded theological theory. In deistic England 
the protagoninists of protestant Christian theology depended 
upon it. It found popular use in the heyday of French naturalism. 
Since Siger of Brabant this doctrine had no stronger exponents 
than Emmanuel Kant, Sabatier, Fogazzaro, and Loisy with their 
American and British associates. Hence the theory of twofold 
truth went farther than the era of religious revolution. Presently 
it saves science for some religionists and religion for some scien- 
tists. But the question is how? 

Does the theory of twofold truth really establish a relation of 
agreement between science and religion? If the doctrine of twofold 
truth does not eliminate conflict between religion and science, 
then are these two fields necessarily opposed? Is truth after all 
only relative? Are we humans forever to suspend judgment with 
respect to the objectivity of all values, particularly of those we 
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know and of those we trust? Apropos the first question, namely, 
the relation of agreement between science and religion, as a Cath- 
olic I hold that the doctrine of twofold truth is fatal to both science 
and religion and for two reasons: (1) It sets truth over against 
truth; it opposes actuality with actuality. In doing that it falls 
afoul of the principle of contradiction. It subverts that prin- 
ciple thereby overturning the superstructure of theology, and 
the structures of moral and social science. It wreaks havoc upon 
physical science. The deepest tendencies of our civilization, the 
basic doctrines of logic and theology are incompatible with the 
theory of twofold truth. In its presence science is reduced to 
chaos. The principle of contradiction is a precondition in the 
search for any doctrine. It is basic to all theory. It lies at the 
heart of thought and action. Without it no experience is possible. 
God seems to say “that from man’s point of view things cannot 
be otherwise.”’ In fine aside from the principle of contradiction 
which the theory of twofold truth would destroy, thought is only 
an illusion and reasoning merely the illusion of an illusion. (2) 
The doctrine of twofold truth fails to prove that science and religion 
cannot blend and logically interact. However it may be with 
other religions, from the Catholic point of view it is not true that 
mystical knowledge is the only basis for credibility. For the 
Catholic, religious experience begins with facts, the observation of 
the senses, and the testimony of consciousness. With these the 
Catholic thinker lays hold of the meaning of general concepts and 
the operation of principles or laws. On the contrary, non-Catholic 
theologies of our western world do not begin with the facts. They 
begin with a notion, the notion of God. They scorn the external 
act. Hence the theories that ‘man is justified by faith alone” 
and “the spirit testifies to each individual.” Thus while attempting 
to exalt the scriptures they really subvert them. 

Members of this Association I have tried to analyze one current 
in the American ethos. Many persons take sides on this issue for 
emotional rather than intellectual reasons. With these as with 
the ignorant, discussion is useless. But I had another aim in 
presenting this topic. It is to ds: 7e home the fact that there is 
need of a new apologetic, at least of a newer emphasis in apolo- 
getics. The battle today is scarcely a battle between historical 
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religions. The battle centers,-as I have hinted, about the question 
of religion or no religion. So often we are told that science now 
ministers to all religious needs. Genuine science makes no such 
claim. While science has grown apace, neither its present content 
nor its method supplant or can supplant religion, when you appre- 
ciate religion from the Catholic point of view, grounded as that 
view is in intellectualism. Those who have not that point of view 
may be restless and seek a substitute for religion in logic or es- 
thetics. 

We Catholics do not fear science, we welcome science. God 
still enlightens the world. He does so today, if not through prophets 
at least through the intelligences of men. Hence the Catholic 
remains poiseful. The theory of evolution does not affright him. 
Even though he lives in Tennessee, Scopes trails are not for him. 
He does not rail at behaviorism, a mere method in science, and 
thump his pulpit or dinner table when that’ topic is broached, any 
more than he ascribes the electrotonic theory of matter, the 
theory of radioactivity or the Fitzgerald Contraction to the 
workings of the devil. With Saint Paul, the genuine Catholic 


believes that “whatsover things are true, whatsoever modest, 
whatsoever just, whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever 
of good fame, if there by any virtue, if any praise in discipline, 
think on these things.” 





COMMISSION ON STANDARDIZATION 


The Commission on Standardization voted that its annual 
meeting would be held at four o’clock on the Tuesday of the 
annual convention week and its report would be read to the 
College Department on the last day of the convention. This 
would give the Commission time to consult on the applications. 

The Commission voted that the full inspection fee of expenses 
for a competent inspector should be paid by the college applying 
for admission. 

These actions were confirmed at the general assembly of the 
College Department, June 24, 1930. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE COMMISSION ON STANDARDIZATION, 
BrotuHer Tuomas, F.8.C., Chairman 
Rev. Danret M. O’ConnezeLL, S.J., Secretary 
Rev. GrorGeE JOHNSON, Pu.D. 
Rev. D. J. McHuau, C.M., M.S. 
Rev. WiuuraM F. CunninauaM, C.S.C. 
Rev. CHARLES F. Carrot, 8.J. 
Rev. JaMes A. Wautuace Reeves, M.S., 
8.T.D. 
Very Rev. Joun W. R. Macutre, C.S.V. 
Rev. Dantet M. Gainer, O.P. 
Sister M. Atoystus, A.M., Px.D. 
Mr. Epwarp A. Firzparrick, Px.D. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON STANDARDIZATION 
For the Year 1930-31 


During the past year, six colleges applied for admission or re- 
inspection by the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Two of these colleges are situated in the East, two in the Central 
States, and two in the West. Four of the colleges are for women and 
two for men. One of these colleges, however, applied after the 
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close of the scholastic year and its inspection must be deferred 
until next year. 

In the United States there are probably twenty or thirty col- 
leges which have not applied to the National Catholic Educational 
Association for membership. It is proposed to send them during 
the coming year a copy of the requirements of the Association. 
There is no intention on the part of the Commission on Standardi- 
zation to lower the standards of the Association in an effort to ob- 
tain a larger membership. It is possible that these non-members 
are not aware of the advantages of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

At the meeting of the Commission on Standardization held 
today, it was voted to admit Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 
and St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. to full membership in 
the Association and to defer the admission of the other colleges 
without prejudice. 

It was voted that the annual meeting of the Commission be 
held on Tuesday of convention week and that the final report be 
presented on the last day of the annual convention. 

Moved that full fee be charged for inspection, that names of 
members be printed in the Proceedings, and that the Questionnaires 
of the North Central be studied. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DanieEu M. O’ConneELL, 8.J., 
Secretary 

















GRADUATE STUDY IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 





REVEREND ALPHONSE M. SCHWITALLA, S.J., PH.D., CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE ON GRADUATE STUDIES, N.C.E.A., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





At a meeting of the College Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association on Wednesday, June 26, 1929, 
the report of the Committee on Graduate Studies was approved 
and ordered to be printed. Apparently, also, it seemed to be the 
desire of the Department that the Committee continue its studies, 
although no specific directions to that effect were given. A motion 
was made to increase the membership of the original committee, 
which motion was superseded by a substitute motion conferring 
upon the Committee the right to select its own new members. 
(Proceedings, National Catholic Educational Association, Vol. 
XXVI, November, 1929, pp. 58-59). 

For various reasons, which it is unnecessary to detail here, it 
was impossible for the Committee to meet and to carry out the 
instructions of the members of this Department. The elevation 
of one member of the Committee to the Monsignoral dignity con- 
tributed to the difficulties of the Chairman of the Committee in 
calling a meeting. 

Accordingly, only informai discussions by correspondence took 
place in the course of the year, since the Committee meeting could 
not be called. 

The Chairman, however, welcomed the opportunity of discussing 
still further by way of a summary and perhaps by special emphasis, 
some special features which have grown out of the study of the 
questionnaires and of the accumulated data of the last three years, 
and to re-state in a more detailed way some of the conclusions 
which could not but obtrude themselves in reviewing the informa- 
tion which has been thus far gathered. I should like, therefore, 
to group my remarks under the following three heads: 
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I. The Relation of Graduate Studies to the Undergraduate 
College. 


II. The Internal Developments in the Catholic Colleges and 
Universities. 


III. The Promotion of Catholic Scholarship. 


I.. THE RELATION OF GRADUATE STUDIES TO 
THE UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE 


It will probably be admitted that the history of the American 
graduate school has passed into a distinctly new phase by the 
enactment of certain recent requirements of various standardizing 
agencies. The North Central Association, for example, says as 
follows: “The minimum scholastic requirement of all teachers 
shall be graduation from a college belonging to this Association 
or the equivalent. The training of members of the faculty of profes- 
sorial rank shall include at least two years of study in their re- 
spective subject in a recognized graduate school, presumably in- 
cluding the Master’s degree.”” (North Central Quarterly, June, 
1930, Vol. V, p. 73). The standard goes on to define the training 
of directors of departments—“Training for heads of departments 
should be equivalent to that required for the Ph.D. degree or 
should represent corresponding professional or technological train- 
ing.”’ (Ibid). 

A number of features in these various enactments show that 
from now on the undergraduate college must lean to a degree 
previously unnecessary upon graduate schools, and it is precisely 
for this reason, among any number of others, that the development 
of Catholic graduate schools is a matter of such enormous import- 
ance. It may be said without fear of exaggeration that the future 
of the American Catholic college is henceforth bound up with our 
graduate schools, provided, of course, that the standardizing 
agencies retain their present position of dominance. 

The standard for teacher training in the standardizing agencies 
originally drafted by the North Central Association has been 
accepted by the other standardizing agencies. This, unquestion- 
ably, has strengthened the influence of the graduate schools. 
What the magnitude of the problem is may be seen from a rapid 
review of the general situation: Exclusive of the New England 
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States, there are listed among the accredited institutions of the 
country a total of 536 colleges and universities. Of this number, 
65, or approximately 12 per cent are Catholic schools. In the 
areas covered by the various standardizing agencies there are to be 
found 146 Catholic institutions. Of this number, again, 65 are 
listed in the accredited lists, approximately 45 per cent. Naturally, 
I am not discussing here the value of the teacher-training require- 
ment as a criterion for teacher fitness, but I am accepting the 
situation as a factual one. The Catholic institutions in general have 
obviously shown that they subscribe to these standards as is 
evidenced by the percentage of Catholic institutions which appear 
in the list of accredited colleges, and by the number of non- 
accredited schools which desire accrediting. 

The 81 Catholic institutions which have not as yet applied for 
accrediting, or at least are not listed among the accredited insti- 
tutions, will presumably seek such recognition as is implied in 
being accredited. 

For these reasons, if for no others, it will be necessary to keep 
up a supply of adequately prepared teachers. 

Viewing the situation, therefore, from a national angle it is 
perfectly clear that the responsibilities still incumbent upon our 
Catholic graduate schools is enormous. If the policy is carried out 
of training as many of our teachers as possible in our own insti- 
tutions, two other factors will enter into this delimitation of the 
responsibility of Catholic graduate schools. The first of these is 
that we are importing into our schools in increasing numbers, 
graduates of non-Catholic colleges and universities. The second 
is that probably also in increasing numbers we are sending 
graduates from our Catholic graduate schools into non-Catholic 
institutions. Just what the situation is in both of these respects, 
we have at the present time no adequate basis of knowing. Studies 
upon these points should by all means be undertaken at an early 
date if the situation is to form the basis of a policy, but general 
impressions probably would lead one to believe that we are im- 
porting more teachers, who have graduated from non-Catholic 
schools, as teachers into our graduate schools than we are exporting 
graduates of our graduate schools as teachers into non-Catholic 
institutions. 
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The objection might be urged to this whole line of thought that 
it rests upon a false assumption, namely, upon the assumption 
that our graduate schools are practically exclusively schools for 
teacher training. This criticism can be successfully met by quoting 
the results of studies recently completed in which it was shown that 
by far the larger number of graduates of the graduate schools of 
the country devote themselves to the career of teaching. So much 
so is this the case that in the North Central Association meetings, 
for example, it has been stated that the graduate schools are 
rapidly developing into teacher-training institutions. This state- 
ment is true with particular emphasis with reference to our Cath- 
olic schools. It is not necessary to point out before this audience 
the bearing which this situation has upon the ulterior purposes of 
Catholic higher education. 

I should like to stop here to discuss these various subjects from a 
regional viewpoint. We find considerable differences in the various 
sections of the country in relation to these sets of facts. In the 
North Central area, for example, out of the 275 institutions 
accredited, only 29, or approximately 12 per cent, are Catholic. 
Out of the 132 accredited institutions in the Southern Association, 
only 5, or less than 4 per cent, are Catholic. Of the 99 institutions 
listed in the accredited list of the Association of Colleges in the 
Middle States and Maryland, 27, or approximately 30 per cent, 
are Catholic; while in the Northwest territory of 30 accredited 
institutions, 4, or 12 per cent, are Catholic. To be sure, other 
factors are at work besides the question of teacher training in 
determining the accreditability of a college, but this latter fact 
certainly is one that cannot be overlooked. It would seem obvious, 
therefore, that special efforts might well be made to meet the actual 
situation in these various regional areas. 


It is noteworthy that the graduate schools are located chiefly 
in those regions in which there is a large number of accredited 
colleges. This, too, while perfectly obvious, is still a suggestive 
fact and might well be made the basis of a general national policy 
for future development. 

A second question which presents itself for consideration in 
discussing the relation of the graduate school to the undergraduate 
college is this, will our Catholic colleges rise to the necessity of 
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stimulating the undergraduate student’s interest in our own 
graduate schools? One of the requirements of the Association of 
American Universities for approval of a college by that Association 
is a fair percentage of students who seek advanced training in grad- 
uate schools. This standard is unquestionably, to my mind, a 
fair criterion of institutional excellence. Unless the faculty of an 
institution is keenly alive to the necessity of education beyond 
collegiate grade, and unless the entire tone of the instruction is 
such as to stimulate advanced ambition in the student, it is clear 
that such an institution is conducting its program on an instruc- 
tional rather than on a creative level. 

On this question also the Committee on Graduate Studies has 
not been able thus far to secure adequate figures. We do not know 
how many of the students of our Catholic colleges migrate to our 
own or other graduate schools. We have, it is true, some records of 
individual colleges which might supply a fair basis for a possible 
generalization, but, again, there is such a discrepancy in adminis- 
tration in different institutions that anything like a general state- 
ment would seem to be susceptible of misinterpretation. The 
Catholic Educational Directory for 1928 states that the enroll- 
ment in all our colleges for 1928 was 74,849. The number of stu- 
dents in our graduate schools for the same year was a trifle under 
3,000. Obviously, therefore, the ratio of undergraduate to graduate 
students is one to twenty-four. It may be questioned whether this 
figure has any statistical value. It would mean that on an average 
from every college of 200 students, approximately 8 students 
progress to higher studies. In this respect, to judge by a few 
selected cases, the situation is markedly improving. However, in 
one of our schools, the graduate students form about one-third of 
the total student body; in another they form about one-fifteenth, 
and in still another about one-fortieth. These figures too are open 
to ambiguities, since in some of our Catholic universities, the Divin- 
ity schools are organized ona graduate basis, in others they are not. 


Just how far such facts as I have here presented can be used as | 


measures of undergraduate collegiate excellence of the institution, 
only a much more comprehensive study could reveal. 

One further relation between the graduate school and the under- 
graduate college may merit a brief discussion, namely, the influ- 
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ence of the number and quality of graduate courses upon the under- 
graduate curriculum. I have attempted casually a number of 
comparisons through the study of catalogues and through first- 
hand contact. I am not as yet prepared to generalize, but, as a 
tentative conclusion, it may well be said that the graduate school 
has influenced to a marked degree the enlargement of the under- 
graduate curriculum, not only in the institution in which the grad- 
uate school is located, but also in those colleges in which the 
graduates of the graduate schools are teaching. This is clearly due 
to the increased enthusiasm for scholarship and to the stimulation 
imparted by the graduate school. The teacher on receiving his 
graduate degree is anxious not only to do better, but also to do 
more diversified teaching. Accordingly, we find that in those col- 
leges in which instruction is given by the possessors of advanced 
graduate degrees, there is a keener realization of the difference 
between lower division and upper division; there is a better appre- 
ciation of the differences of method which should characterize our 
more advanced collegiate teaching; there is a conscious effort at 
promoting specialized courses for the more advanced undergraduate 
and probably too as a consequence of all this, there exists a more 
enthusiastic appreciation of the demands of scholarship. The 
college teacher who has received his graduate degree comes to his 
work with an increased appreciation of educational administra- 
tion; with a wider view of educational problems and with a more 
enthusiastic love for learning. 

All this reflects upon the spirit of the college and upon the schol- 
arship of the student body to a degree that is unmistakable. 

It would seem, therefore, that, as a conclusion to this section of 
my paper, the influence of the graduate school upon the under- 
graduate school is undoubtedly most valuable for the promotion 
of academic excellence in the college. 


II. INTERNAL DEVELOPMENTS IN CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The Committee has repeatedly pointed out that the mere gather- 
ing of statistics concerning graduate schools, the number of 
students and the number of faculty members and the increase in 
the number of courses, is by no means its more significant duty. 
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Such studies have only an intrinsic value and a purely temporary 
one. In the very beginning of the efforts made by this Committee, 
Dean Fitzpatrick pointed out the importance of qualitative stand- 
ards for the graduate school. These qualitative standards, it will 
be remembered, pertained not only to the quality of the courses, 
but also the quality of the administration, of the personnel, and of 
facilities. Size is no guarantee of perfection. While it is true that 
money is required for the graduate schools, even endowment can- 
not be regarded as an adequate guarantee of excellence. In the 
undergraduate college, it has been repeatedly shown that there can 
be established no correlation between the judgment passed upon a 
school by thoughtful and critical examiners, on the one hand, and 
the size of the endowment or the per capita income or the per capita 
expenditure, on the other hand. In line entirely with these observa- 
tions are several recent occurrences in our educational world. One 
of our large standardizing agencies has placed itself on record by 
the appointment of a special committee for the study of qualitative 
standards in education. The dissatisfaction which has been ex- 
pressed concerning such quantitative standards as the one-hundred- 
and-twenty-semester hour requirement for graduation or the 
eighteen or twenty-four hour requirement for a major, etc., by 
those who have had ample opportunity to investigate the effect of 
such standards is practically general. We are coming more and 
more to realize that, while such quantitative standards must be 
insisted upon, they are not a guarantee of the education of the 
student. Just what the qualitative standards of the future will be, 
if they can be developed, no one can forecast. Comparative mental 
tests of various kinds, have been suggested; measurements of suc- 
cess under actual living conditions have been attempted; a study 
of the antecedents of the student and his ability to utilize those 
antecedents in the new surroundings of his college—all these and 
many other suggestions have their merit and their suggestiveness. 
Recently we have witnessed one effort after another “to measure 
character” or at least to evaluate that elusive property of the 
individual. But apparently we are still very far removed from a 
generally satisfactory solution of this problem. The committee of 
the North Central Association dealing with this question has 
asked for an extension of time, and surely no one who recognizes 
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the intricacies of the problem will refuse to recognize on the one 
hand its importance and on the other its apparent hopelessness. 

In the medical field the same unrest is making itself felt. Re- 
cently the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care was confronted 
with the necessity of defining in some way the meaning of adequate 
medical care. It is easy to lay down figures concerning the supply 
of physicians in terms per population groups, to define how many 
physicians must man a clinic in which a certain stated number of 
treatments are given a year. It is easy to say what kind of labora- 
tory tests should be undertaken to form a satisfactory basis for a 
diagnosis in a given disease abstractly considered. But what 
guarantee can be afforded that such laboratory tests are made with 
strict regard to their scientific value and with a clear understanding 
of the importance of accuracy. What guarantee have we that the 
diagnostician himself, though he may have graduated from even 
the best medical school, is devoting to this particular case the full 
measure of his scientific acumen. What guarantee have we that 
in the practice of medicine the person who has run through the 
entire gamut of school examinations, State board examinations, 
and even National board examinations is actually the sort of man 
who should be put in charge of a public-health situation upon which 
the welfare of large groups depends. 

Similar questions have perplexed the nursing and the social- 
service organizations. On all sides the clamor for an evaluation of 
quality of service confronts us. 


If this is true of the undergraduate curriculum in college and of 
the various forms of professional service which I have touched 
upon, it certainly must be true with added emphasis of the grad- 
uate school. Let us hope the day may never come when graduate 
schools will be standardized in the same sense in which standard- 
ization has been effected in public utilities. Every graduate school 
must and should keep its own special physiognomy, to be deter- 
mined not so much by the fact that other graduate schools are giv- 
ing certain courses or are offering certain facilities, but determined 
solely and entirely by the: special capacities and interests of the 
teachers who are capable of directing graduate study in a par- 
ticular department. 

The Committee has shown that graduate studies are afforded 
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in our Catholic institutions in 73 different lines of study, ranging 
practically throughout the entire field of human interest. Some 
institutions offer graduate courses in as many as 38 different sub- 
jects, others confine themselves to one special subject. The re- 
striction of graduate courses to those fields in which a particular 
school is able to do meritorious work is one of the most hopeful 
signs for the future of the Catholic graduate school. On the other 
hand, instruction alone is not a necessary guarantee of excellence. 

It is this very individuality of the schools which, if adequately 
grasped, will make 4 complete interchangeability of credits, for 
example, between the various graduate schools, a practical im- 
possibility. If the graduate schools develop as this principle of 
individuality would seem to indicate they should, it will be only 
reasonable that certain specialized courses given in one of them 
will be such that they will not fit into the curriculum of another 
school and will, therefore, hardly be susceptible of credit in that 
second school. To quote an example, which has recently come to 
my notice, a graduate student majoring in history had done ex- 
tremely creditable work in an institution in which the transition 
courses, namely, those between the undergraduate and the strictly 
research courses, had been devoted largely to questions involving 
Church history in the Latin countries. On transferring to another 
graduate school this candidate was indignant that she was expected 
by the Dean to waive her claim to credit for those particular 
courses, although it was pointed out to her that the research 
courses in the second school in which she was applying for admis- 
sion, were largely in the field of economic history of the Northern 
European countries and America. This incident which could 
easily be multiplied illustrates several very important features of 
graduate school administration, but if from it nothing further is 
learned than a plea to maintain the individuality of each graduate 
school so that the widest possible range of human scientific and 
humanistic interest be touched upon in the various courses given 
in our Catholic institutions, I think it will have served a most 
useful purpose. The underlying idea which I am trying to convey 
is that the character of graduate instruction should be determined 
by the interest, the capacities, and the research ability of the men 
who are giving the instruction. If local situations must be met on 
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account of the demands of teacher training, then the aim of the 
Dean or the University President will be to select such men as will 
qualify to deal with local needs, but once such a man has been 
selected, the character of the courses must be left largely to his 
own determination. An instructor whose research interests lie in 
the field of comparative morphology or organic analysis cannot 
be expected to give instruction of comparable academic value, 
even though it may have the same credit value, in the fields of 
general psychology or physical chemistry. 

Through these remarks again the way is pointed to a most essen- 
tial principle in the internal development of our graduate schools 
and a clearer understanding of this principle will not only foster 
greater internal development in the schools themselves, but will 
aid the student in adjusting his whole mind to the demands of 
learning rather than the minutiae of educational administration. 


III, THE PROMOTION OF CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIP 


The utilitarian purpose of providing teachers training through 
the activities of the graduate school is by no means the most im- 
portant and the ulterior purpose of the Catholic educator. That 
purpose is the promotion of Catholic scholarship. Here again the 
Committee has been at some pains to determine the standing of 
our graduate schools in comparison to other schools. The issuance 
of a questionnaire upon this point supplied such inadequate and 
unsatisfactory data that the Committee could not accept the 
conclusions based upon these findings. An effort was made to 
determine to what extent they served as editors and contributors 
to scientific journals, to popular periodicals, and to the pedagogical 
journals in their own respective fields; to what extent they were 
members of the learned societies, and, finally, to what extent they 
had been the recipients of other forms of academic recognition 
such as honorary degrees, election to special honor societies, etc. 


The story we have to tell under these various headings is not 
very satisfactory. I am aware, to be sure, that these external marks 
of recognition do not measure scholarship. I am fortunate in hav- 
ing friends whose names will never be blazened forth as winners of 
Nobel prizes or as elected members to the National Academy, yet 
whose lives, spent in the relative seclusion of their own studies or 
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classrooms will live in the hearts of many of their students as 
those of men of consummate intellectual achievement. Scholar- 
ship is one thing and the public recognition of scholarship quite 
another. Still productive and diffusive scholarship alone makes 
itself permanently and generally valuable to the people among 
whom we are living. This scholarship, too, is of the greatest 
utility to the graduate school in which such an instructor happens 
to be teaching. I would not say for a moment that our Catholic 
educated body is lacking in that intellectual interest which pro- 
duces the scholar, but, on the other hand, it may be said that our 
educators are lacking in that appreciation of the attitude of the 
public towards scholarship which enables others to achieve ex- 
ternal recognition for their mental conquests. 

I am keenly aware of the restrictions among us Catholics in the 
matter which I am here discussing. The more priests and nuns 
enter the field of productive scholarship, the more urgently some 
of the problems associated with this situation are clamoring for 
an answer. It is difficult at times for priests and nuns to mingle 
on the same plane of freedom with the members of many of our 
learned societies. There is at times a lack of understanding on the 
part of non-Catholic members concerning the propriety of priests 
and nuns attending certain conferences. These difficulties aré 
vanishing. Many of our priests and nuns labor under a self-con- 
sciousness that is hard to break through. We still find it a matter 
of news to find a nun, for example, publishing her researches in 
such a Journal as the Journal for Experimental Biology and Medi- 
cine, as happened recently. It is true that in increasing numbers 
nuns and priests are becoming members of the learned societies 
but we are all still in what one author has called the “wedge state” 
of our history. We are still, as it were, wedging our way hesitantly 
but I hope determinately into those stations in which our presence 
should be found. 

Finally, concerning the content of our scholarship, I am only 
one of many who insist that there is a distinct field for scholarship 
on distinctly Catholic topics and problems. Not that the Catholic 
graduate school should restrict its activities to this type of prob- 
lem, but, surely if our Catholic universities and graduate schools 
do not choose for their research, topics of immediate interest to 
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us, the chances are these topics will be largely left untouched. 
Catholic history, philosophy, and literature offer countless unex- 
plored fields of inquiry. Our medieval literature has but barely 
been surveyed and problems of the highest import await the 
recusitating word of investigation. In the natural sciences, in- 
terpretations from a Catholic viewpoint would often be most 
conducive to the progress of scientific thought if only that view- 
point were developed by the path-finder himself. We still com- 
plain about the scientist reaching beyond his immediate field for- 
getful of the fact that the human mind is bound to be restive under 
constraint, and we quarrel and criticize instead of developing those 
who would have the first opportunity to interpret newly discovered 
objective facts. 

What a work of apostolic zeal the graduate school can accom- 
plish. I know that much of this work has been done independently 
of the graduate school. But the logical agency today for the pro- 
motion of the distinctly Catholic school is the Catholic graduate 
school. Under its auspices, if it is adequately guided, wisely led 
and enthusiastically supported, we may hope to see the dawn of 
the second Spring, of a period of Catholic intellectual revival, a 
revival all the more useful, productive, and influential by reason 
of the fact that it is the result of conscious, well-planned, and 
thoroughly organized Catholic leadership. The Church, abstractly 
speaking, can exist without civilization and without culture— 
historically speaking the Church’s greatness has been coincident 
with cultural greatness but with a cultural greatness that has 
emerged from that spiritual high-mindedness which is the direct 
result of Catholic thinking and Catholic belief. May history 
repeat herself! 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


OPPORTUNITY OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 





REVEREND THOMAS A. LAHEY, C.S.C., PH.D., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE 
DAME DU LAC, NOTRE DAME, IND. 





As a Catholic teacher I have always been interested in this 
great deliberative assembly, but as a particular kind of teacher I 
have felt somewhat as an outsider looking in. You will under- 
stand my feelings when I tell you that I teach Advertising and 
Selling to students of Commerce. With that kind of a past, and 
what it means to some of you, I feel almost constrained to utter 
the old leper cry ‘“Unclean! Unclean!”’ when coming into this 
assembly. And yet, with the memory of all the fine things that 
you have said and done here, I have risked crashing these gates of 
respectability to speak upon “The Opportunity of the Catholic 
College in Business Education.” 

I offer these thoughts because I honestly believe that in this 
country in this particular period of its growth the Catholic Church 
has a remarkable missionary opportunity which should not be 
neglected. The workings of Providence are mysterious I know, 
and sometimes beyond comprehension, but I think I see God 
rather than Satan in this material leadership that has been so 
suddenly thrust upon us. To me it is no mere accident that this 
country with its remarkable variation of climate and its richness 
of natural resources should have been set aside as a workshop 
until the tools of this particular civilization should be fashioned 
and put into the hands of a new generation with a particular 
genius for those tools. 

And yet apparently that has happened. In the fields of art and 
literature and music and sculpture the highest peaks of accom- 
plishment to which modern talent can aspire seem for the present, 
at least, to be securely within the possession of the masters of the 
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past. In one field, the field of material development, the totally 
unexpected has happened. An infant nation without either ex- 
perience or traditions or precedents to guide it has taken the 
tools of yesterday and the natural resources of a virgin land and 
out of them has fashioned a material civilization the like of which 
not even the most imaginative of men has ever dreamed. 

Is it the divine gift working in the material field as it once did 
in the field of art and literature and music—working perhaps with 
the purpose of lessening human drudgery so that we might give 
ourselves as a race to the cultivation of higher things? If it is, 
then we have no right to condemn it unconditionally because of 
the abuses that have grown up around its inexperienced beginnings. 
One hesitates to say that there is anything providential about it, 
and yet something has happened in this your day when within a 
single life-span each of you has looked upon a panorama of prog- 
ress such as not all the eyes of all previous generations have been 
privileged to see. You have seen the auto come and the moving 
picture and rayon and the vacuum cleaner and the x-ray and tele- 
photo and television. You can whisper from this building into 
the ear of your New York friend, you can call back the voice of 
the dead Caruso, you can draw heat and cold and light and music 
out of the same wire. And you have profited by most of these 
inventions. 

But, my friends, these things have not come alone. They have 
brought with them such a stirring of the multitude in this coun- 
try that we have found ourselves in the throes of a new revolution 
which only the Catholic Church I believe can properly control. As 
a result of this machine civilization the American workman not 
only receives the highest wage in all history but he gets that 
wage for an eight-hour day with a five-day week in the offing. In 
spite of all the abuses that you may name—and at the present 
moment you may name many—it is a fact that for the first time 
in history millions of workers have found themselves lifted from 
the treadmill existence of earning the bare necessities and within 
the reach of some of the comforts and conveniences of life. As a 
result of that opportunity, our people now own 65 per cent of the 
telephones, 86 per cent of the autos, 70 per cent of the bank de- 
posits, and 86 per cent of the life insurance of the world, although 
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numerically we represent less than 7 per cent of its population. 
And that is not a mere wealthy man’s wealth as the 20,000,000 
autos, the 14,000,000 bath tubs, the 19,000,000 telephones, the 
50,000,000 bank accounts, and the 60,000,000 life insurance 
policies indicate. 

That has only been the beginning. In addition to furnishing 
the working man the opportunities of food and clothing and shelter 
and some of the playthings of life beyond anything in his previous 
existence, this new revolution has lifted some of the burden of 
labor from his back and placed it upon the back of the machine; 
it has put something of the beauty of form and color and music 
into his home; it has given him some of the opportunities of leis- 
ure, and it has furnished him also the means of enjoying that leis- 
ure and of capitalizing it also if he so desires; above all, it has 
broken down the old castes of power and wealth and blood, and it 
has given him for the first time in history the opportunity of 
mingling mentally and physically with his former masters and of 
competing with them upon an honest basis of accomplishment. 

And what an upheaval there has been, particularly in the field 
of every-day business. Ability has come up from the ranks in a 
way that has startled society. Most of our railroad presidents 
started pretty close to the tracks; and, of fifty men who have re- 
cently been voted the commercial and industrial geniuses of the 
age, all but a scant half-score came up out of poverty. When a 
delegation of British workers went into the Union League Club 
in 1926 to meet a distinguished group of Captains of Industry, 
the fact that these visitors could bring back word to the workers of 
the world that with one exception every industrial leader there 
had come out of the ranks of labor—that situation to my mind 
opens up a new epoch in the world’s commercial and industrial 
history, an epoch in which the opportunities of life are thrown 
open to any man who has the ability and the courage to grasp 
them. 

Opportunities have not lessened any since these men took up 
their careers, but the conditions for leadership have. We were 
breaking new paths then, building up a new empire, and the 
lessons of experience had little to offer. Amid these conditions 
education was hardly necessary or even possible as a preparation 
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for business. Level heads and square jaws were at a premium then, 
and the men who possessed the proper combination of these pioneer 
qualities became the new leaders of our new civilization. 

Business has aged ten thousand years since these early days. It 
has its social problems now and its legal anxieties, and it is tangled 
up with politics in a bewildering way. It has a thousand tech- 
niques, and it is so sensitive in the intricacy of its operation that 
the breath of a whisper can shake it to its foundations. The 
young man who enters into the American business field today 
hasn’t much of a chance unless he has received some preparation 
for progress. ‘There are hidden forces which he should know, 
silent influences which he must understand, the mingling of many 
currents which he ought to appreciate. 

Business has not the time to teach him its secrets and it will not 
run the risk of allowing him to learn them by the hit-and-miss 
method of experience. But it has placed that information where 
he can get it. The records of previous workers have been gathered 
and scrutinized and analyzed. In turn this residue of experience 
has been tested and modified and retested in and out of the 
laboratory. Business has its literature now and its libraries and 
its principles of effective procedure. It has even aspired to pro- 
fessional demands. ‘‘What has been your educational approach 
to this work?” is being asked more and more of the young man 
seeking his first position. 

The man at the machine has sensed the situation. He has seen 
the source of his own handicap. Every day of his life he has had 
it hammered into him by the logic of circumstance that in the 
competition of business the person who rules is the person who 
knows. Under the inspiration of that observation he is for the 
first time in history enthusiastically sending his children to 
school, and he is asking that they get some sort of immediate 
preparation for the life that they are going to live. Our educational 
institutions have listened to his plea. Almost every high school 
has its commercial courses now, almost every town its business 
college. Even adults are going to school again by way of evening 
classes and correspondence courses. Our colleges too have felt the 
demand and yielded to it. Before 1898 there was only one school 
of collegiate standing in the United States offering any substantial 
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preparation for business at all. Today over one hundred and 
eighty-five colleges and universities have formally organized 
units of this type of instruction. 

Catholic parents have not been less ambitious about their chil- 
dren than others, but their instincts have warned them against 
the pagan philosophies which abound. in our State institutions. 
They are sending their children to us by the thousands, therefore, 
not merely to get a business training but to get that training 
under Catholic influences; and approximately thirty odd Catholic 
colleges through their annual catalogues have written their pledge 
to provide some sort of a preparation of that type. I believe that 
in this overnight demand for the educated executive and our 
Catholic response to that demand we have an opportunity for Cath- 
olic lay leadership such as we have seldom had in American 
history. I base my belief upon the fact that the new mechanism 
of industry has been built upon a presumption of what we might 
call commercial virtue such as our Catholic schools in their com- 
mercial courses are particularly able to give. 


In the first place, modern manufacturing demands of its leaders 
a more generous consideration for the rights of the worker than 
has hitherto been given him in the past. The attractive economies 
of big-scale production, for which most of our factories are now 
equipped, cannot be realized over any extended period of time 
unless the products of industry are distributed liberally among 
the millions of laborers. That distribution in turn is itself impos- 
sible unless those same workers have a sufficiency of money with 
which to buy and plenty of time in which to consume the articles 
of industry. Generous wages, therefore, low purchase price, work 
for the man who will work, and short hours for all—that com- 
bination used to be a dream. It will not be a dream any longer if 
we can only give to the business profession that new type of leader- 
ship which it so eminently needs, a leadership built upon a proper 
appreciation for the mechanism of modern commerce and for the 
welfare of the masses upon whom that mechanism so ultimately 
depends. 

The need of our type of training does not stop there, however. 
Approximately ninety per cent of our business today is done on 
credit—on the promise to pay—and, while business tries to secure 
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these promises by some sort of concrete guarantees, commercial 
transactions depend so ultimately upon honesty and fidelity that 
character is universally considered as the very foundation of 
business. Even advertising and selling, which have been long 
looked upon with suspicion, must submit themselves more and 
more to ethical restraints in order to work effectively. Exaggera- 
tions and falsehoods may make sales today, but they will just as 
surely make doubters tomorrow. The business man above all 
other men dare not trifle with truth; if he does, he takes away the 
one element that makes advertising and selling an effective con- 
trol over consumer demand—man’s faith in the language of 
business. 


As a matter of fact, my friends, the more we examine our bus- 
iness organizations today, the more do we realize that the controls 
of its powerful but intricate mechanism must be thoroughly 
understood, must be in proper hands, must be used with a sense 
of responsibility, or tragedy threatens. There is no institution in 
the nation better fitted to build up in its manhood that necessary 
combination of knowledge and personal responsibility than the 
Catholic college in its department of commercial education. 
More and more the commercial world will look in our direction 
for responsible leadership. It will be compelled to do so for its 
own protection. 

Where the dollar sign twinkles the robbers naturally gather, and 
the liars and murderers also. Under the spur of ambition and the 
opportunity of leadership a certain per cent of the unscrupulous 
have already climbed to positions of power particularly during 
' the pioneer period of our progress. It is not easy to point out 
these rascals, for they are experts in the art of camouflage. They 
lie gracefully under the lure of skillfully worded advertisements, 
they cheat with dignity in soft voices back of quartered-oak 
desks, they murder delicately and with finesse behind the almost 
imperceptible weapons of low wages and improper working con- 
ditions, etc. 

Not all the abuses of the present, of course, are to be laid at 
the feet of these men. But allowing for the rashness of youth, 
the rush of enthusiasm, and the mistakes of ignorance—which 
have characterized the beginnings of this new age—there has been 
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and there is today an element of personal abuse which has been 
largely responsible for the faulty functioning of our economic 
machinery. Pick at random any one of the vicious situations in 
business today, run it back far enough, and you will be apt to find 
somewhere in the offing a person of prominence or a group of 
such persons misusing their leadership for personal aggrandize- 
ment. There is no lack of prosperity or of economic energy in a 
system that can bring the per capita wealth of a nation of one 
hundred and twenty millions from $870 to almost $3,000 in fifty 
years; but there is most certainly something wrong with the 
stewardship of the energy when almost 34,000 millionaires can 
grow up within the boundaries of the same nation that houses 
2,000,000 aged dependents. Roger Babson was right, and he gave 
the educators of American manhood something to think about, 
when he summed up his years of statistical observation in the 
judgment that ‘depressions are not so much a matter of money 
stringency as they are of somebody trying to monkey with the 
multiplication table and the Ten Commandments.” 

Most of our leaders today realize the situation. They have 
already awakened to the necessity of what I have chosen to call 
the commercial virtues. That realization has already crystallized 
into at least 300 separately organized efforts by various associations 
to unite their membership into ethical practices. But, my dear 
friends, those movements will never rise to anything higher than 
a dollar-and-cents level until we can increasingly put into our 
various business organizations men with spiritual vision enough 
to labor for something more than mere money returns, men who 
are willing to dedicate their lives, if necessary, to the long hard 
fight against dishonesty, against listless legislators, against the 
power of precedent, above all against the deadly temptation of 
the dishonest dollar. Where in all the world can business look . 
for men with ability enough and with faith enough to take up 
that challenge if not in the commercial classrooms of our Catholic 
institutions. 

Fortunately, we already have that material in the process of 
making. Thousands of young men have registered with us not 
merely to get a preparation for business but to get a Catholic 
preparation so that they may live Catholic lives in their chosen 
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professions and incidentally for the good of religion reflect the 
light of Catholic truth upon its principles and practices. We 
must equip these young men to live up to their destinies. By 
judiciously telescoping and shortening less essential courses we 
must make their training as Catholic and as cultural as possible 
without, at the same time sacrificing any of the technical require- 
ments necessary to keep it up to certain recognized levels of pro- 
fessional efficiency. 

But we must do much more than that. We must purify the ideals 
of these students and give them worthy objectives. We must open 
their eyes to their opportunities for good. We must inspire them 
with something of a crusading spirit for their work. One potent 
reason why Catholic young men have tended to go into business 
with rather low motives is the unholy emphasis that has been 
laid upon money at every mention of commercial activity. Now 
the clink of the dollar will always accompany the transactions 
of a purely economic profession, but that activity need not be 
the sole aim and it should not even be the chief aim of the type of 
graduate we should be sending out from our schools. 

These young men should not be made to suffer our sneers 

because they have elected to work out their salvation in business 
surroundings. They should be taught that the service of God can 
wear just as honest a face in a business office as in the community 
room of a Religious Order. After all, there are no castes in the 
Kingdom of God. Sancity has been known to walk some mighty 
humble paths in the saving of souls. The Master Himself was 
the supreme example of that. And He has told us something of 
the spirituality that can be put into so lowly an act as giving a 
cup of cold water. Well, the young men in our schools are pre- 
paring to go into businesses that involve feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked and sheltering the shelterless on a large scale. 
There is no reason at all why they cannot be inspired to turn these 
activities into Corporal Works of Mercy through the medium of 
fair wages, steady employment, the honest distribution of profits, 
and any one of a dozen other activities looking to the welfare of 
workers. 


And why should not we be teaching our young men to spiritual- 
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ize these secular activities? God gave us the tools and the talents 
and the materials of this great commerical development with no 
other intention than that we should use them in his service. If 
we have made a golden calf out of his gifts, it is we who must bear 
the blame and not the materials we have worshipped. But past 
abuses should not blind us to future opportunities. We have 
been elected, as it were, to take the leadership in the greatest 
material development that the world has ever seen; but we must 
accept the problems of that leadership also, problems to which 
only the Church can offer a definite and adequate solution. Never 
before has the commercial world needed that solution more than 
right now in this adjustment period between the old and the new 
order; and never before have leaders been so forced by circum- 
stances to be in a more receptive mood to the steadying influence 
of the particular type of manhood that we have to offer. 

We cannot properly exert that influence, however, by the process 
of remote control. We have tried that method in the past and it 
has not worked. We must prepare our young men to carry their 
Catholic ideals into the very council rooms of our commercial 
organizations. We must send them into the fields of ownership 
and management equipped educationally and spiritually to lay 
holy hands upon the great commercial forces which are threat- 
ening to run riot in the nation today. What greater spur do we 
need to so high and so holy an ambition than the realization that 
we are able to meet that challenge. With a civilization that for 
the first time in history offers its opportunities without question 
of position or parentage, with a commercial mechanism that 
needs the steadying influence of our type of manhood, with the 
talent for leadership that surely must exist in our great Catholic 
population, with a magnificent school system to equip that 
talent, and with approximately twenty million followers to give 
it power—my dear friends what couldn’t we do to spiritualize 
this new leadership which has come upon us? There are other 
Apostleships in the Providence of God than those of Peter and 
James and John; and, who knows, but by giving the young men 
in our charge an exalted preparation for leadership we may be 
sending forth a new type of missioner that will help to turn this 
national genius of ours and our present material progress to the 
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glory of God in a way that never would have been possible under 


more primitive conditions of living. 

It does not matter so much if these young students are not so 
numerous at present, if they are only of the right stuff as they 
leave our hands. This modern world through its printing press 
and moving picture and radio has given us opportunities of 
multiplying our influences a million times over if we will only learn 
as Catholics to enlist these material gifts in the service of God 
instead of allowing them to become the weapons of wickedness. 
Cardinal Gibbons wrote a book, The Faith of Our Fathers, and in 
nine months recently 230,000 copies of the Holy Name Edition 
of that work were distributed. The saintly prelate is dead, but 
his influence carries on, and his message continues to be multiplied 
a million times over by means of the printing press. Al Smith 
spoke on one evening of his presidential campaign to more people 
than ever listened to Demosthenes in his entire career. Mr. Smith 
multiplied himself and his message several millions of times by 
means of the radio. In our Catholic preparation for life we have 
the solution to the world’s social and industrial problems, we 
have the talent and the eloquence to bring that solution to its 
ears, and we are sending out from our schools a sufficient number 
of what should be working examples of our educational preparation 
for life, but are we taking advantage of our modern material 
helps to properly present and properly multiply what we have 
to offer? The opportunities are there and we have the means, if 
we will only use what we have instead of throwing up our hands 
in the face of abuses and sighing for the good old days which we 
probably would not be so enthusiastic over if we had to live them. 


Are we going to allow the material developments of the day to 
choke the spirituality out of our youth or are we going to use these 
very developments as God intended that we should for His greater 
glory and the good of souls? I am presuming to answer that chal- 
lenge affirmatively in the words of Cardinal Newman who wrote 
as only he could about the way in which the Church has consis- 
tently utilized the developments of every age in the service of God. 
“He is no recluse,” says Newman referring to the Church by 
way of the Vicar of Christ, “no solitary student, no dreamer, no 
projector of the visionary. He for 1800 years has lived in the world, 
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he has seen all fortunes, he has encountered all adversaries, he has 
shaped himself for all emergencies. If ever there was a power on 
earth that had an eye for the times, who has confined himself to 
the practicable, and has been happy in his anticipations, whose 
words have been facts and whose commands prophecies, such is 
he in the history of ages, who sits from generation to generation 
in the Chair of the Apostles, as the Vicar of Christ and the Doctor 
of the Church.” That is what the Church is destined to do even- 
tually in this machine age—to take over and spiritualize these 
material developments which have come upon us. We should be 
preparing our students to participate actively in this missionary 
work of the new day. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. James A. Losty, Pu.D.: We are all well aware of the fact that the 
present-day university is developing into a training school for the members of 
our complex and multifarious civilization. Many professions which formerly 
trained their own apprentices now direct them to our universities. The same 
is true of leaders in the business world. The idea that business is but a vocation 
to which men turn for a livelihood and for the making of money alone is 
rapidly dying out. It is being superseded by the concept that business offers 
its richest rewards, both tangible and intangible, to men who bring to business 
affairs trained minds and motives of unselfish service. 

Consequently, there has been a rapid increase in the number of schools of 
commerce organized during the past few years. The actual registration for 
the nine college years, 1919 to 1928, shows an increase in commerce enroll- 
ment from 36,456 students in 1919-1920 to more than 67,000 in 1927-1928 
for eighty-nine universities. With many universities building or planning to 
erect large and elaborate buildings for these schools of commerce to occupy, 
it is beyond contradiction to state that instruction in business has assumed an 
important position in our educational structure and will continue in such 
position with ever-increasing importance. While figures are not available to 
support the statement, it is believed that from the viewpoint of registered 
students, schools of commerce rank second only to liberal arts colleges through- 
out the country, and outrank all other professional schools, i. e., schools of 
engineering, medicine, dentistry, law, and pharmacy. The fact that these 
professional schools of commerce and business administration have proven so 
successful and have grown so rapidly shows that they have become an integral 
part of our educational system. 

Surely, you must be convinced, from Father Lahy’s array of facts, of the 
need and importance of Catholic colleges entering the field of business educa- 
tion. It seems to me that there is little than I can add unless it be to tell you 
how easily the average Catholic college can enter this field of education. I 
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might add that I have in mind the small liberal arts college. I am directing 
my remarks to the representatives from those institutions because I feel that 
they are the ones most vitally interested. Our larger institutions are well 
launched in this work of collegiate education for business. 

I believe the reason why many Catholic educators have hesitated to enter 
this field is because they have been of the opinion that it would be necessary 
for them to establish separate colleges. Such a step is not necessary. I am of 
the opinion that any established college of liberal arts can engage in this work 
by simply expanding its present department of economics, or by adding a 
department of commerce. 

The modern college of commerce is interested in educating men and women 
for business. In other words, they differ from the business college which only 
trains boys and girls to fill minor positions in business organizations. The 
college of commerce is designed to educate men and women in order that they 
can hold positions of trust and responsibility. Asa result, you will find that in 
the present-day college of commerce the curriculum of at least the first two 
years includes many liberal arts subjects. For instance, at De Paul during the 
first two years, forty-eight of the sixty semester hours constituting the fresh- 
man and sophomore program are devoted to non-professional subjects. The 
junior and senior years are given over to the study of specialized business 
subjects. Because of this, I believe that it is a simple matter for almost 
any college of liberal arts to enter the work of educating Catholic men and 
women for business. 

To be specific, let us examine what the college of liberal arts can contribute 
towards business education. The faculty of such a college is already prepared 
to provide instruction in languages, history, philosophy, mathematics, and 
economics. In other words, every Catholic college of liberal arts is already 
prepared to give work in the subjects taught in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the better type of business schools of college standard. Therefore, 
it seems to me, all that such an institution would have to do would be to ex- 
pand its department of economics so as to include the practical business 
subjects, or to add a commerce department to provide business subjects for 
its junior and senior students. 

Some may ask whether such a plan is practical and whether it has been 
attempted by any Catholic college. Yes, an example of each plan is in opera- 
tion at the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., and at St. 
Viator College, Bourbonnais, IIl., respectively. The Catholic University of 
America has followed the expansion of the economics department plan and 
St. Viator’s has added a commerce department. 

The economics department at the Catholic University of America now in- 
cludes the following subjects: 


Elementary Principles of Economics Public Finance 
Economic Theory Business Law 
Labor Problems Business Finance 
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Money, Credit, and Banking 

Industrial History 

General Geography 

Economic Geography and Staple 
Commodities of World Trade 

Foreign Trade 

Political History of Latin America 

Accounting 

Cost Accounting 

Auditing 

Advanced Accounting Problems 

Income Tax Accounting 


Investments 

Marketing and Merchandising 

The Economics of Public Utilities 
and Transportation 

Industrial Management 

Business Statistics 

Principles of Business Administra- 
tion 

Purchasing Methods and Stores- 
keeping 

Office Management 

History of Economic Thought. 





St. Viator’s commerce department plan: 


Cost Accounting 
Money and Banking 
Public Finance 
Corporation Accounting 
C. P. A. Problems 
Advertising 
Salesmanship 

Foreign Trade 

Railroad Transportation 
Thesis Course. 


Elements of Accounting 
Principles of Accounting 
Modern Industry 

Economic History of the U. S. 
Public Accounting 

Business Principles 

Office Management 

Business Law 

Insurance 

Auditing 


I am firmly convinced that any Catholic college, by adding a small number 
of laymen trained in the teaching of highly specialized business subjects would 
be prepared to engage in this work. I am convinced that men must be as thor- 
oughly educated to teach business subjects as to teach other professional 
subjects. Some are still of the opinion that almost any man who has had some 
years of experience in the business world is capable of teaching in a college of 
commerce. I disagree most heartily. The experienced business man is usually 
a poor teacher. At best, he is generally only capable of narrating experiences 
of his own particular firm. Very often he devotes only a portion of his time to 
teaching, and as a result he is only partially interested in school work. 

In conclusion, I might add that I am of the opinion that our Catholic col- 
leges must assume the obligation of preparing the student to enter the business 
world. The commerce graduate enjoys the advantage of being familiar with 
commerce language, and as a result he is more “teachable” than the non- 
commerce person. Hence, his progress is more rapid. His power of discrimi- 
nation in business problems is developed beyond the beginner’s stage. Sec- 
ondly, the commerce graduate can capitalize on the fact that many employers, 
knowing and relying on the character of Catholic trained persons, actually 
prefer Catholic employees. By combining the Catholic background with sound 
business training, the Catholic commerce graduate is in a superior position. 
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Lastly, the commerce graduate as such must mingle with others in his partic- 
ular field. By his example, it is possible for him to raise the standards of any 
association, organization, or group with which he is identified. If he be in 
business for himself, as an employer, he can be an example to his competitors. 
Father Lahy has told you of the need for Catholic education in business 
and I have attempted to show you how it is possible for you to enter this field; 
therefore, I believe this concludes our contribution to the program. 














THE FUTURE OF GRADUATE WORK IN OUR 
CATHOLIC WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





SISTER M. ELEANORE, C.S.C., PH.D., DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


Those of you who heard the report of Father Schwitalla on the 
findings of the Committee on Graduate Studies last summer, or 
who read it later in the Bulletin, or have heard him today, will 
justifiably wonder what can be left to say on the subject. As 
you remember, however, several problems were proposed for gen- 
eral consideration by these reports, and these I want to talk about. 
Likely I shall make confusion worse confounded, but that will give 
you the interesting job of trying to untangle the snarls. I have, 
moreover, a few theories of my own to advance, and these will, I 
hope, stir up one of the quarrels without which no good conven- 
tion is complete. 


In case some of you did not have opportunity to read this 
report or have forgotten parts of it, I shall review it. First, how- 
ever, let us turn back to the very beginning of this whole problem 
of modern university work in our Catholic schools. From a book 
called Catholic Education, published by Rev. James A. Burns, 
C.S.C., Ph.D., in 1917, I gleaned these statistics: In the United 
States in 1916 the enrollment in preparatory seminaries, Catholic 
colleges and universities was 18,767 students in high-school 
grades and 16,775 students in higher grades. In this year Catholic 
women’s colleges were considered important enough to be admitted 
into membership in the Catholic Educational Association, at the 
Baltimore convention, because they had at last drawn the dis- 
tinction between the academy and the college for women. Most 
of our Catholic women’s colleges grew from academies by a process 
of additional studies each year till the four years of college had been 
grafted on the existing academy, and it naturally required a con- 
siderable lapse of time to convince the faculties and the students 
that college is specifically different from high school. That there 
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is the same specific difference between the college and the uni- 
versity will receive emphasis later in this paper. 

In this year 1916 there were 84 colleges for men with an enroll- 
ment of 14,846, and, according to the report of the Bureau of 
Education for 1914, there were six colleges for women with an 
enrollment of 1,000. Though this paper is concerned primarily 
with women’s colleges, I must, because the women’s colleges have 
thus far been dependent on the men’s universities for securing 
degreed teachers, review the situation in men’s schools before I 
treat of women’s schools. Concerning university development in 
1916 Father Burns wrote: 

“The progress of American higher education during the last half 
century has been marked by the transformation of many of the 
larger colleges into universities, the change consisting chiefly in 
the establishment of professional and postgraduate departments. 
Catholic colleges have had part in this movement, although only 
a few of them have succeeded thus far in establishing well-organ- 
ized postgraduate departments, or in attracting graduate students 
in any considerable number. But the aggregate number of can- 
didates for the higher academic degrees in non-Catholic universi- 
ties in the United States is likewise relatively small, and it is not 
surprising that Catholic universities should find it difficult to 
attract such students. At places like Harvard, which has a con- 
siderable body of postgraduates, a large number of scholarships 
and fellowships are open to them. Of the one hundred or more 
postgraduates at the Catholic University of America, a large pro- 
portion hold scholarships. The Knights of Columbus Endowment 
at this latter institution provides for fifty scholarships, to be re- 
served exclusively for those doing postgraduate academic work.” 
Father Burns then notes that the prospect for developing gradu- 
ate work in Catholic colleges was not hopeful because of the fact 
that it would be forced to depend upon endowments, which are 
usually the last thing to be considered in Catholic colleges. The 
next paragraph is particularly interesting in comparison with the 
findings of 1929. 

“The number of professional students in our colleges and uni- 
versities has been increasing very rapidly. Thirty-nine institu- 
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tions have at least one professional department. In many of these 
the professional students are confined to theology, and such in- 
stitutions might, perhaps, best be classed as colleges with an 
attached theological seminary. But quite a number of institutions 
have schools of law, and several have also schools of medicine. 
The larger cities naturally afford the best conditions for the suc- 
cessful development of these departments. A law school may be 
made almost self-supporting, if the attendance is large and other 
circumstances are favorable. A medical school, however, cannot 
be made self-supporting even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, if it is to be properly provided for in respect of teaching 
staff, equipment, and general appointments. An endowment of 
at least a million dollars would appear to be requisite for the 
proper support of a modern medical school, after provision has 
been made for buildings and equipment. These conditions 
render the establishment of a medical school extremely difficult 
if not impractical at most of our universities at present.’ 

Any one who knows the scholarship of Father Burns will accept 
his conclusion concerning the outlook of graduate work in Catholic 
colleges at the time of the publication of his book in 1916. Let us 
now compare his conclusion with these paragraphs from Father 
Schwitalla’s report of 1929: 

“On reading Table II it will be noted that the larger number of 
our full-time graduate students are to be found in the seminaries 
which give graduate degrees. Thus, for example, in 1928-29, 
there were 265 such students at St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
and 159 at St. Bonaventure’s' College and Seminary. The total 
number of graduate students at the Catholic University of Am- 
erica in the same year was 355, which includes 74 students of 
theology. A number of schools show a noteworthy increase in 
the total number of graduate students. Thus, at Boston College 
the number has risen from 172 to 254 during the two years now 
under consideration. Loyola University, Chicago, increased its 
number of students from 172 in 1926-27 to 262 in 1928-29. Other 
noteworthy increases occurred at Marquette University and St. 
Louis University. More gratifying than even this situation is the 
noticeable increase in full-time students in many of the schools. 
St. Louis University has increased from 104 to 140 such students; 
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St. Francis College from 72 to 91 during the two years here being 
considered. 

“For the year 1927-28, a total of 785 part-time and 883 full-time 
students were reported. In 1928-29, a total of 1,750 part-time and 
1,129 full-time. While it is to be regretted that a number of 
omissions in the column for 1927-28 occur, it is still gratifying to 
note the large increase in the number of full-time graduate stu- 
dents. If the number of students for the two schools which supply 
data for 1928-29 only were subtracted so as to make the two sets 
of figures comparable, the ratio of part-time to full-time students 
is practically the same for the two years. As the figures thus far 
submitted to the Committee show, there seems to be a slight, 
but it is hoped a significant, increase during the last three years 
in the number of full-time graduate students.” 


According to the report of Dr. George Johnson in the Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin for March, 1930, there are now 73 
Catholic colleges of arts and sciences for men, with 22,783 stu- 
dents, and 89 colleges for women, with 10,969 students. In the 
total number there are fourteen universities which maintain 
undergraduate schools. 

At the risk of having you dub this paper a litany of quotations 
I shall add here a third one which will afford me not only the point 
I wish to make concerning the remarkable progress of graduate 
work in Catholic schools during these last fourteen years but also 
a transition into the second point of my argument. In an address 
to the alumni and friends of the University of Notre Dame on 
the night of April 21, 1930, the Revs Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., 
President, said: 

“T find everywhere the slogan seems to be, ‘Bigger and Better 
Universities.’ That is all right, of course, except on the assump- 
tion that the bigger a university is, the better it is. I am afraid 
that assumption is sometimes entertained, not so much by uni- 
versity and college people, but by the world at large. Now Notre 
Dame is not small, as schools go; it is, in fact, the largest boarding 
school in the world, but it has no ambitions of mere numerical 
strength or material size. In the course of the regular scholastic 
yesr and the summer school, we offer instruction to nearly five 
thousand resident students. Had no limitation been placed on 
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enrollment some seven or eight years ago, the number might easily 
now be the double of that. Expansion at Notre Dame—new build- 
ings for law, commerce, engineering, fine arts—means only that 
we are trying to catch up with the growth that is already an 
accomplished fact. Similarly, too, as regards development in 
graduate studies, the demand is forcing the supply. This is 
particularly true of the summer school. I regard it as likely that, 
within a very short time, a bachelor’s degree will be a requirement 
for admission to the summer session.” 

We have come at last to the most vital problem to be dealt 
with by our educators of today. We said that one reason for the 
slow development of Catholic colleges for women was the fact 
that most of them were built on academic standards and had to 
come slowly to the realization that they must break definitely 
with the academic idea before they could be colleges in the real 
sense of the word. As Father Burns put it, the traditional term 
“academy,” long used “indiscriminately to designate a Catholic 
school for women, whether of secondary or collegiate grade,” 
needed to “‘be applied only to institutions inferior to the college.” 
Now I think the same distinction needs to be drawn sharply be- 
tween the college and the university. As one leading educator 
puts it: “I fear our colleges may make a serious mistake in en- 
deavoring to graft a university on college branches, if I may risk 
such an expression without being suspected of punning.” Here 
it will be interesting to refer to some of the definitions received by 
the Committee on Graduate Study in answer to the question: 
“Has an effort been made to define graduate course and under- 
graduate-graduate course? If so, what are these definitions?” 


Some of the answers are: ‘‘A graduate course is one in which 
the student does the major portion of the work.” “A graduate 
course is one in which the student forms his own conclusions.” 
“A graduate course is one in which the seminar method is used.” 
“A graduate course is one which presupposes a bachelor’s degree.” 
“A graduate course is one which features individual research.” 
“The interpretation of undergraduate and graduate study is so 
far left to the discretion of the professor in charge, acting under 
the direction of the dean.” 

If the supposition of Father O’Donnell, that before long a bach- 
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elor’s degree will be a requirement for admission to the summer 
school of Notre Dame, realizes itself, we shall have secured a model 
of the ultimate goal which many thoughtful educators will finally 
choose; “to make the colleges ever so much better and better, 
and then, to pool our resources of men and women and money, 
and establish somewhere centrally a Catholic university which 
shall be the best in the world.” Here we must pause to note the 
present Catholic University of America, which approximates this 
ideal, and would likely have attained it, were it not obliged to 
give undergraduate work as well as graduate for self-support. 

Most of us, dearly as we love our own particular institutions 
and jealous as we are for their prestige, will admit when pushed 
to the admission that there is a great waste of college teachers and 
equipment through duplication. We at St. Mary’s, for example, 
have about 375 college students, with two or three graduate 
students to top off about 60 seniors. In our part of the country 
are Marygrove, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Rosary, St. Francis 
Xavier, all equipped as standard colleges with adequate faculties, 
each with an enrollment in the same neighborhood as ours. The 
question of waste can but raise itself. And yet, I, for one, hope 
that our college will never get beyond the five-hundred mark, 
because I am convinced that girls must be trained and educated 
in an atmosphere as close to the home as can be secured. Girls 
are not boys, however much they try to be so in these unhappy 
days. Because the small college can give girls a training closer to 
the home training, I want girls kept in small colleges. Girls who 
intend to enter the professional world, to have a career, are the 
ones to send into the university, where they will meet life on a 
larger scale. 

Lest the men in this group think I am disparaging them by this 
theory, I hasten to add here that I think no women’s college should 
be without men teachers on its faculty. In the first place it is good 
for the men teachers. But, more important than this, it is good 
for girls to be taught by masculine methods. I do not admit that 
the feminine intellect at its best is inferior to the masculine in- 
tellect at its poorest, but I do admit that the two intellects are 
different and complementary and hence mutually helpful. This 
theorizing about women’s colleges is not, I think, out of place, 
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because we are in this Association to stay and hence must be 
heard, not being noted for our silent tendencies in any cir- 
cumstance. 

Not only have the women’s colleges proved their rightful place 
among colleges in general, but they are, some of them at least, 
getting into university work by offering graduate courses leading 
to higher degrees. In the brief time given me for preparing this 
paper I had to limit my investigations to the catalogues of the 
various colleges available in our offices. From these I secured 
some figures which are interesting and which likely show that some 
women’s colleges are evolving into universities. Trinity College, 
with five of the Sister teachers possessing doctor’s degrees and a 
considerable number of doctors from the Catholic University of 
America on its faculty, from 1926-29 conferred two doctor’s 
degrees from the University, the work being done at Trinity, and 
eight master’s degrees. St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., 
which does not list its faculty, from 1907 to 1929 conferred the 
degree of doctor of literature on three persons, and the master’s 
degree on three. The College of St. Catherine, listing four Sisters 
and several other professors with doctor’s degrees, had three 
graduate students among the undergraduates in the year 1929-30, 
but does not confer degrees above the bachelor’s. Marygrove 
College, of which I had no faculty list, conferred one master’s 
degree in June, 1930. The College of New Rochelle offers no 
graduate work, and, as the Dean, Mother Ignatius, told me, has 
no intention of doing other than perfecting its undergraduate work. 
St. Benedict’s College, listing five Sisters with doctor’s degrees, 
offers no graduate work. St. Teresa’s College is not offering 
graduate work. Seton Hill College, which lists only its secular 
faculty, “by choice specializes in the undergraduate field” and 
will aid students who wish to become masters in entering some 
satisfactory graduate school. College of Mount St. Vincent lists 
six Sisters and several other professors with doctor’s degrees and 
offers graduate work, but the number of graduate students is not 
listed. Webster College, along with other corporate colleges of 
St. Louis University, among them Fontbonne, takes care of its 
graduate work through the University. I chose these colleges 
not at all arbitrarily but because the catalogues happen to be 
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available; yet they indicate, I think, a movement toward uni- 
versity work in our Catholic women’s colleges. 

Because it is always safer to talk about what one knows best, 1 
shall confine my remarks about the kind of work that is being done 
in graduate courses in these colleges to my own school. We have 
in recent years graduated ten masters from our college and have 
taught a number of students who were doing graduate work at 
Notre Dame. Eight of our Sisters have doctor’s degrees, and 
several hope to receive them in the near future. Our graduate 
students are taught by the Sisters with doctor’s degrees and by 
the professors from Notre Dame on our faculty. As to whether 
we shall ever attempt to continue graduate studies beyond the 
master’s work, I cannot hazard even a surmise; yet, in view 
of all that has happened in women’s colleges within the last twelve 
years, I should not be surprised if we should some day confer a 
doctor’s degree. There is just one reason why I hope we shall do 
this; for every other reason I hope that we shall continue to make 
our undergraduate work better and better, contenting ourselves 
with the one or two students who yearly want to return for grad- 
uate work leading to the master’s degree. With all modesty I 
assert that we have one of the finest women’s colleges in the 
country, but it is not yet so fine as the great tradition of the 
Catholic Church in education demands that it should be. There- 
fore I hope we shall concentrate all our efforts on bringing our 
whole college and every one of its departments to perfection, 
and then, and then only, begin to think about being a university. 

On June 22, at the Sodality Convention in Chicago, which was, 
by the way, the most inspirational affair I ever attended, with its 
two thousand students come together from all over the United 
States and Canada, to discuss their own spiritual problems and 
aspirations, I had the privilege of talking over this matter of grad- 
uate work in Catholic women’s colleges with the president of 
Marygrove, Doctor Herman Derry. He declared, with permission 
for my repeating his declaration, that he had no wish to make a 
university of Marygrove, that he wishes it to become an ideal 
college of liberal arts, devoted to the development of under- 
graduates in the philosophy of thought and its expression. Any 
one who heard the Marygrove girls on the program of the Sodality 
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Convention would admit that this college is achieving the ideal 
of its president. 

I do not at all wish to disparage the good that comes to both 
school and graduate students through having one or two young 
women among the undergraduates doing work towards a higher 
degree. As a matter of fact, the most enjoyable work I have done 
within the last four years was that of teaching and of directing 
the thesis writing of five master students. I tried to apply to my 
teaching of them and to my direction of their writing the methods 
that were used on me at the University of Notre Dame, where I 
did all my graduate work with the exception of some philosophy 
from the Catholic University of America and some Old and Mid- 
dle English from the University of Indiana. These methods I 
shall explain shortly when analyzing graduate work. Most of our 
theorizing is colored by our experience. Most of the good we do 
is built on the good that has been done to us. Hence, all I have 
to offer in the way of suggestion as to graduate work in our Cath- 
olic women’s colleges is grounded on the good I received from 
Notre Dame. 

Here I must refer again to the idea of the central university. 
Loyal as I am to my Alma Mater, I know that she could improve 
herself a thousand per cent could she select carefully, say, ten of 
her best men, ten Jesuits, Benedictines, and Christian Brothers, 
and make a faculty of them equipped and financed by the re- 
sources of all their Congregations. Is it only a dream? Central. 
high schools have come, though we once thought they would not. 

Till this dream comes true, it should be our endeavor in all our 
colleges and universities to pull up the level of the work we are 
offering as graduate. Not yet have we even decided definitely 
the important question as to what graduate work really is, despite 
the excellent standards proposed by Dean Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
in the Bulletin of this Association for 1927. Why do we speak of 
graduate work, distinguishing it thus from undergraduate work? 
We do this because it is, or ought to be, something specifically 
different from work leading to the bachelor’s degree. Most of us 
will agree that one of the specific requirements of graduate work 
is research and that another is originality, that is, knowledge 
wisely interpreted and applied to problems, or going from the 
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known to the unknown. A doctor’s degree by its very title con- 
notes that its owner is “‘the learned one’’ in philosophy, history, 
chemistry, or whatever it be. A master’s degree names one “a 
master” of some art or science. If words mean anything at all, the 
“master” has done enough research work to enable him to speak 
authoritatively on his subject. With all due respect to our uni- 
versity, I wonder how many of us deserve the titles we put after 
our names so glibly. I made my master’s studies under a professor 
who has only a B. A. after his name. And yet, to show his scholar- 
ship, I shall, even at the risk of seeming egotistical, review what he 
thought a master should know. 

This was back in the good old days before summer schools were 
established. I came to this professor with a bachelor’s degree in 
social science and wanted to obtain a master’s in economics. It 
took me four years to get it from him, with an average study of 
ten or twelve hours a week. I refuse to admit that the whole reason 
was my stupidity, so waive that aside, you who are being unkind 
in your thoughts. In those four years I studied, really studied, 
forty textbooks in economics in order to ferret out the wage 
theories of their authors, all of whom were professors of their 
subjects in various universities. Then, with the aid of my profes- 
sor, I selected twenty of them, combined them, and reduced them 
to advocates of four theories of wage distribution, analyzed their 
theories, debated with them, and finally drew up one of my own 

‘which took something from each of them. 


Occasionally during these four years I asked my professor, 
“‘When may I have my degree?” The answer was always, ‘‘As 
soon as you know enough.”” When this thesis was finished, I was 
sure the degree was mine. But, no. I still did not know enough 
about the wage problem. My professor thought I ought to try 
to draw up a plan of social reconstruction which would solve the 
problem. So I got out my textbooks and searched them again, 
this time for remedies for social disorder. The result was another 
eighteen thousand-word thesis. This one got me the degree. And 
all this work, remember, for a man who has only a B. A. after 
his name. Do you wonder that I have but little sympathy for 
those who weep because the five thousand-word thesis on which 
they spent ‘‘a whole summer’ was weighed in the balance and 
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found wanting? My idea of research work is embodied in the 
preceding lines. It was, you see, built on a bachelor’s degree 
according to the interpretation of the professor in charge. Could 
all professors be like this one, the problem of Catholic graduate 
work would be solved. 

Could we, somehow or other, select such men from the various 
universities and pool them in one central university and then 
give them the equipment to work with, we should have the 
world’s greatest university. There would be but one danger. In 
handling only advanced students the professors might lose the 
learner’s point of view. This danger could be averted by sending 
these professors back at regular intervals to teach a semester of 
undergraduate work in the colleges that furnished them to the 
university. All this, however, will be for a long time to come, 
only a goal greatly to be desired. In the meantime, our problem 
is immediate. Our colleges must have teachers with degrees, and 
those degrees must be secured. Wonders have been accomplished 
within a decade, as the statistics from Father Schwitalla’s paper 
make evident. The Sisters’ problem of getting degrees has been 
fairly well taken care of by the universities. There is another 
problem linked with Sisters’ schools, however, and that is, where 
their girls are to be sent to secure higher degrees. Catholic tra- 
dition is all against the coeducational boarding school, and we 
surely do not want our girls in the State universities even for their 
higher studies. Yet we do want to employ a certain number of 
secular women with degrees in our Sisters’ collegés. We want them, 
strange as it may sound, for their very worldliness; we want them 
for their point of view, their contacts with outsiders, and their 
use socially as chaperones. These young women must have de- 
grees. If they are to secure them only from the Sisters’ colleges, 
there will inevitably result the evil of too much in-breeding. This is, 
to my mind, the most serious of problems in the higher education 
of women, and I admit frankly I see no solution for it before we 
establish that much-desired central university. Till then, I have 
my one reason for hoping that our women’s colleges will continue 
to give graduate work, that is, to provide ourselves with these 
secular teachers. Young women who live in Chicago or can arrange 
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to stay there for the school terms can be well taken care of by De- 
Paul University. 

At any rate we can never be discouraged in the face of what 
our religious men and women have achieved in the last ten years. 
If the degree has come to mean more than the work leading to the 
degree in the eyes of too many professors and students, it has been 
the need of haste rather than the lack of goodwill that produced 
this misunderstanding. Most of our universities and colleges are 
now the possessors of enough degreed teachers to afford giving 
more time hereafter to aspirants for degrees. The mad rush is 
over. Now we can take stock of our resources and demand that 
personal scholarship come up to the titles given to so many credits 
and so many words in a thesis. As Mark Twain once said to his 
wife when she tried to cure him of swearing by cdrsing him roundly 
herself: “Sorry, honey, you got the words, but you ain’t got the 
melody.” 

Let us hope that the future of graduate work in our Catholic 
colleges will be one in which we shall never lose sight of the 
meaning of the words ‘‘master’” and “doctor,” that no graduate 
school ever deserve to have applied to it this description adapted 
from that of James Russel Lowell of Cambridge: “It is the most 
learned place in the country—the bachelors bring so much knowl- 
edge and the doctors never take any away!’ 
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THE PROMOTION OF CATHOLIC RESEARCH 


REVEREND JOHN M. COOPER, PH.D, S.T.D., PROFESSOR OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The theme of the present paper is that Catholic status in the 
scientific world today is dependent, not on past performance, but on 
present and prospective scientific work; not on absorptive but on 
productive scholarship. This theme is the central thought formu- 
lated by the Catholic Science Round Table at its inauguration in 
December, 1928. 

We may point with pride and with justified pride to the long 
list of Catholic scientific leaders who have honored the Catholic 
name in the past centuries. But these leaders are dead. It is 
likewise interesting and stimulating to recall that of perhaps the 
three greatest scientific geniuses of the last century—Darwin, 
Mendel, and Pasteur—two were Catholics. If, however, we may 
credit seemingly reliable reports, Pasteur during most of his life- 
time did not work overtime at his religion. Furthermore, both 
Mendel and Pasteur are dead. They belong to another century. 
And we belong to this, our own. 

The scientific world is but mildly interested, if at all, in what 
we have done in past centuries. The challenge it flings at us and 
has the right to fling at us is: What are you doing today and what 
are you ready to do tomorrow? This attitude is not the offspring 
of prejudice, but rather of a deep concern for the progress of 
human knowledge. Whole libraries of books written to show what 
Catholics have done for science in the past will get us nowhere. 
We are being judged, not on what we have done, but on what we 
are actually doing today and what we are prepared to do to- 
morrow. 

Nor can we have any reasonable hope of attaining high status 
if we are satisfied with attaining an ideal of absorptive scholar- 
ship. By absorptive scholarship is here meant mastery of what 
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has already been discovered in any given science or segment 
thereof. The status of Catholics or of anybody else today in the 
scientific world depends, not on knowing much or all about a 
subject, but on productive scholarship, that is, on original new 
contributions made to the sum total of scientific knowledge. 

Are Catholics in the United States producing in this sense in 
proportion to their numbers? We represent about twenty per cent 
of the total population. Do we represent twenty per cent, or 
anything like twenty per cent, of the research workers in the 
various sciences? Does twenty per cent of original contributions 
to the sum total of scientific knowledge emanate from Catholic 
scholars? 


We have no systematic study that permits us to formulate an 
exact statistical answer to this question. However, we have the 
strongest reasons to believe that we American Catholics are 
producing, not twenty per cent, not even ten per cent, and prob- 
ably not five per cent. Dr. Herzfeld some months ago gave 
interesting factual data from the field of physics. (Commonweal, 
March 20, 1929, p. 560). The present writer may add a similar 
story from the field with which he is more intimate personally, 
that of anthropology. Of the twenty leading anthropologists of 
the United States, not one is a Catholic. Of the next hundred men 
of high but second rank, no more than five at the most are Cath- 
olics. If the conditions that prevail in the sciences of physics and 
anthropology are at all paralleled in the other sciences—and 
there is good reason to think that they are—we have a long road 
to go before we can attain a proportional status which will be a 
real credit to the Catholic scientific name. 

All this may sound like a hard saying, but it does us no good 
to live in a fool’s paradise. It is much more sensible to face the 
fact frankly and to see what we can do about it. 

Where there is Catholic discussion on Catholic research, three 
obstacles are commonly mentioned—lack of finances, lack of 
available personnel, and prejudice. 

As for the first, the lack of finances, it is no doubt true that 
many types of scientific research today require elaborate and costly 
equipment. On the other hand, where there is a will there is usually 
a way. If there be interest, scientific curiosity, and resource- 
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fulness, the man or woman who has such interest, curiosity, and 
resourcefulness will almost inevitably find opportunities for re- 
search and discovery. Mendel made his epoch-making discoveries 
in a little monastery garden at a relatively trivial expenditure of 
money. In practically every science there are problems, major and 
minor, that can be studied on a research basis, with very little 
equipment and financial outlay. 

As to the second obstacle, the lack of adequate personnel, we 
may recall two highly significant and pertinent facts that are 
effecting our contemporary American Catholic life—the restric- 
tive immigration policy, and the rapidly rising American Catholic 
economic level. Regardless of the pros and cons of the restrictive 
immigration policy, it has fundamentally modified the work of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. It has enormously 
hastened the end of the “brick-and-mortar” period and is be- 
ginning to release surplus resources of personnel and finance for 
tasks of another order. Among these tasks not the least is that of 
scientific research. Furthermore, the average economic level 
among American Catholics is rapidly rising. This means an in- 
creasing amount of surplus wealth, and an increasing number 
who have leisure and opportunity for higher study. All things 
considered it was probably a very real blessing that during the 
century-long emergency created by immigration we devoted our 
energies to the urgent, practical tasks. We should have no re- 
grets that during this hundred years we failed to invest our 
resources of finance and personnel in things like scientific research. 
However, in view of the newer conditions resulting upon the re- 
strictive immigration policy and our rise in economic level the time 
seems at hand when we can rightly and wisely utilize some of the 
surplus resources at our disposal in the great field of scientific 
research. 

The third obstacle, that of assumed prejudice, can be dismissed 
briefly. It is based primarily on a misunderstanding of the facts. 
It is the uniform experience of Catholic scientists in the United 
States that where they take an honest, constructive, and active 
part in scientific research, working shoulder to shoulder with other 
scientists in their field, no prejudice against them as Catholics 
appears and personal relations with fellow-scientists in the re- 
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spective fields are uniformly not only friendly but cordial. Ata 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science two years ago in New York City, among the many scores 
of speakers, two only had anything to say that would in the least 
manner be at variance with Catholic principles or loyalties. Of 
these two speakers, one has no particular standing in any natural 
science. The other, when approached frankly and honestly by a 
Catholic scientist present, largely withdrew the criticisms he had 
voiced. The present writer has attended for many years the 
annual meetings of the American Anthropological Association. 
He has yet to experience anything that could savor in the least of 
anti-Catholic prejudice, or to hear a single word uttered by any 
speaker to which exception could be taken from the Catholic 
standpoint, and he has uniformly experienced nothing but the 
frankest goodwill, courtesy, and cordiality. 

So much for supposed obstacles. Let us pass to the more con- 
genial task of suggesting the ways that appear to lie open. If we 
are interested in the promotion of Catholic research, two groups 
must be approached—the prospective Catholic scholars who are 
still in high schools and colleges, and the actual Catholic scholars 
engaged in teaching or other work. 

Some years ago a layman, a friend of the present writer, took a 
position as instructor in an eastern school. This school was sit- 
uated in a valley flanked by two ranges of hills. This instructor, 
in a letter sent the writer a short time after his arrival, wrote 
among other things, as follows: “I am saving up my money to 
buy a Ford. I want to find out what is on the other side of those 
blank hills.”’ 


A considerable proportion of our Catholic high-school and college 
boys and girls have something of this same curiosity, something 
of this same spirit of discovery. This urge of inquiry is the smold- 
ering ember that can be fanned into the consuming flame of 
scientific research. How can we keep aglow and feed these em- 
bers of curiosity during the high-school and college period? 
Hand in hand with textbook study and outside reading and 
cut-and-dried laboratory exercises, should there not go intensive 
effort to stimulate in high-school and college students an interest 
in finding new facts and finding them at first hand. The facts may 
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not be of vast importance, but the experience of discovering 
something, however trivial, that no human being has discovered 
before is one within the abilities and opportunities of the average 
good high-school or college student, and is one which gives the thrill 
of pioneering and discovery which is the greatest incentive to the 
spirit and practice of scientific research on a more mature and 
ambitious level. 

As for our Catholic scholars already teaching or otherwise 
interested professionally in a given science, there is of course no 
magic formula for inducing them to produce, to carry on new 
research projects. The main requirement is that of a living, driving 
interest in research. Given the interest, the research will follow, 
whatever be the obstacles. 

We who are in the teaching field frequently excuse ourselves on 
the ground that our teaching duties absorb all our time and 
attention. It is, however, worth recalling that at the average 
American college or university we actually teach not more than 
about one hundred and forty days during the eight-month or 
nine-month academic year. Furthermore, we have from three to 
four months of summer vacation. Unless as teachers we are burd- 
ened far more than the average with extra-scholastic obligations 
and duties, certainly we have ample opportunity for carrying on 
research, if we really want to do it. All in all, we have at least one 
third or one fourth of the year for such work. 

The essential thing is interest. If there be interest, no obstacles 
will keep us from making our productive contributions to science. 
Three minor but important avenues to maintenance of interest, 
actual production, and attainment of recognition are the follow- 
ing: Belong to technical professional associations and take an active 
part in their activities; keep in close and frequent personal touch 
with professional confréres; publish original researches in standard 
technical journals. 

As Catholics we are interested in maintaining the good name 
of Catholic science for more reasons than one. We are interested 
in all truth, natural and supernatural, as coming from the God of 
Truth. We are interested in natural truth, not only for its own 
sake, but also for the light it may shed upon supernatural truth. 
We are interested in scientific research, because we are interested 
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in the fair name of Catholic education, and without research the 
educational system goes lame. We are interested in scientific 
research, because we feel that if Catholic truth is to receive a 
sympathetic hearing from the intellectual leaders of the day, one 
important approach is the approach by way of science, and unless 
and until Catholics establish their status in the field of science 
through ample original contributions to scientific knowledge this 
approach is for all practical purposes barred. 

We may sum up the present paper in the words in which it 
began. Catholic status in the scientific field today is dependent, 
not on past performances but on present and prospective scientific 
work, not on absorptive but on productive scholarship. We 
Catholics of America are very far short of contributing our pro- 
portional quota to scientific research. Until and unless we do so, 
our Catholic status in the scientific world must remain a delusion 
and a dream. It cannot be built up on ancestor-worship. 
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THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX—SUMMARY 





MR. FRANCIS E. FITZGERALD, LITT.D., CHAIRMAN, LIBRARY 
SECTION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





The Catholic Periodical Index is an attempt to solve the problem: 
‘Where can I find material on a given subject or by a given author 
in a Catholic magazine?” This it does by presenting in quarterly 
issues a periodical which indexes by author and subject the articles 
appearing currently in about fifty Catholic periodicals and maga- 
zines. These are entered in one alphabet and the issues published 
will be gathered together in an annual cumulation at the end of 
each year. In this way we have created a handy and accurate 
record of this material and made it readily available for the reader 
and research worker. 


The Library Section has had in mind publishing some such index 
or guide to Cathulic periodical literature for some time. Under the 
guidance of Reverend Doctor Foik a survey was made and reported 
upon and a decision reached that it was the most important single 
consideration before our Section. When the present Chairman was 
appointed in 1929 his first step was to lay the foundation for ob- 
taining the results desired. This took the form of the establishment 
of a small mimeographed organ, The Catholic Library World, in 
October 1929 with the result that considerable attention was 
centered on the proposed index and the way laid for a subscription 
and contributions campaign. At the Mid-Winter meeting of the 
Library Section held at Loyola University, December 29, 1929, 
the plans of the Chairman were approved and he was instructed 
to launch the work. This plan called for the naming of an Editorial 
Board and of Cooperating Indexers to contribute their professional 
skill as librarians to the actual preparation of material after the 
preliminary list of periodicals was decided upon. With this author- 
ity the Chairman as the Editor of The Catholic Periodical Index 
proceeded to collect funds and subscriptions, organize a small 
staff, and engage a printer. The presidents of many universities 
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and colleges contributed generously to our first publishing fund and 
aided us in launching the campaign for subscriptions. Within a 
period of six months from the time the campaign was begun the 
first issue was in the hands of subscribers. This was the March, 
1930 issue of The Catholic Periodical Index. The next issue for 
June is off the press and copies are available here at this Conven- 
tion. 

There can be little question of the value of this publication offer- 
ing as it does a quick approach to an important series of literary, 
educational, philosophical, historical, religious, anthropological, 
and other papers which are being published from week to week in 
our Catholic journals. At the same time it is not an experimental 
piece of work but a finished product representing the highest 
development of library science in bibliographical description. 
Articles are cited by name of the periodical in which they appear, 
the volume number, pages, date of issue, and full author and title 
entry. There is no longer the necessity of consulting the separate 
periodical issues or their volume indexes to locate material. In 
one operation through the use of this Index one can go at once 
with an exact description to the page where the material appears. 
This represents an immense saving to students and readers multi- 
plied many times wherever such search has been in progress. It 
is a great step forward in Catholic education in thus making avail- 
able a great mass of immensely valuable material of the first im- 
portance to every educated person. It has been considered as the 
third great step in American Catholic publishing forming with 
the Catholic Encyclopedia and the New Catholic Dictionary indis- 
pensable reference tools. 

The character of the periodicals included in the new Index can 
be indicated by stating that it is international and Catholic. Only 
those periodicals which are Catholic are indexed, and we have in- 
cluded many from abroad although the bulk is American. Journals 
published in England, Ireland, and Austria are so far numbered in 
the check list of inclusions and we expect very soon to add certain 
publications of the Holy See such as Acta Apostolicae Sedis. The 
content is varied enough to be very useful in the university, the 
college, the seminary, and normal training school, as well as the 
high school. Teachers will find it an excellent aid in giving assigned 
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readings to classes. Students in turn will not be lead astray by 
vague or imperfect references, nor will librarians have to spend 
fruitless hours tracking down a citation which memory records 
very faintly. It has methodized the use of Catholic periodical 
material. 

We in the Library Section feel certain that once our work is 
more largely known, the whole Association will promote it strongly. 
You in this audience can make sure that your institution has sub- 
scribed or contributed to its support. We are placing before the 
College Department of which our Library Group is a Section a 
resolution which we hope you will adopt. Other departments and 
sections will likewise be asked to call attention to The Catholic 
Periodical Index and endorse it. In this way we expect to reduce 
the element of time in establishing this publication on a firm basis. 
Subscriptions alone are all that is needed to sustain it and we 
solicit these subscriptions on the merits of the work. It is a pleas- 
ure to have this opportunity to speak to you and I hope if there 
are any inquiries that you will present them at our booth down- 
stairs which we are sharing with the H. W. Wilson Company. 
Copies may be examined there personally and orders left. Your 
assistance will be thoroughly appreciated. 











FINANCIAL STEWARDSHIP FOR CATHOLIC COLLEGES 





MR. EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK, PH.D, LL.D., CHANCELLOR, MOUNT 
MARY COLLEGE, DEAN OF GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





It may seem strange to discuss the question of the stewardship 
of funds on the part of the Catholic colleges. A wag might suggest 
that there wasn’t anything to be steward of. Money comes in and 
money goes out, nobody is richer personally, and everybody is 
worrying about the debt whether bonded or current. There is 
never enough money. But the wag with his iota of truth should 
not succeed in preventing the consideration of the question, be- 
cause there is a serious problem underlying it, though for some 
reason or other the question seems to have been avoided. 

Why raise the question of financial stewardship? The problem 
needs to be considered particularly at this time for a number of 
reasons. Among these are: 


(1) Because of the extraordinary increase in the cost of 
higher education, including the cost of lay faculty members as 
well as building and equipment. 

(2) Because of the false assumption so prevalent particularly 
in local communities in which Catholic colleges are located that 
the religious orders are reeking in money. Or else the naive ask 
“How could they build such magnificent buildings?’ 

(3) Because of the dire need of many Catholic colleges for 
funds not for expansion but for operation, and to pay anything 
like a living wage for teachers. The too rapid turnover of person- 
nel in Catholic colleges is the sure index of this condition. 

(4) Because in certain cases, rare perhaps, there has been 
some suspicion that funds intended for endowment have been 
“dumped” into operating funds and spent for current expenses, 
and obligations are assumed for future generations without an 
adequate means of meeting them. 

(5) Because there is an increasing number of wealthy Catholics 
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—appoximating the millionaire class even—who are able to give, 
even though for the present they are untrained in giving, are 
without the motive of public service, are unimaginative so far as 
the less obvious, constructive, and preventive social services are 
concerned. They see the need for aiding the sick through a hos- 
pital, and they think five hundred dollars a munificent gift. That 
is the extent of their vision. 

(6) Because Catholic colleges and universities do not now 
render to the public generally or regularly, or in most cases, at 
all, a statement of their finances or an account of stewardship of 
their funds. 

Results of an effective stewardship. Such being the need for a 
more frank recognition of stewardship for funds on the part of 
Catholic colleges, what is the opportunity? With an increasing 
number of Catholics able to contribute, there is a genuine oppor- 
tunity to educate them progressively on conditions and needs 
and ways of cooperating in the great work of Catholic education. 
We should not overlook the probability of non-Catholics of the 
community contributing somewhat—and particularly as Cath- 
olics themselves give more generally and generously. 

One point needs to be emphasized in a preliminary way, namely, 
that the aim of the publicity should not be directed primarily to 
the millionaire group, for social reasons as well as for financial. 
The possibility of a multiplicity of smaller gifts is more real than 
a “windfall” of great sums. It is a safer condition for continuity 
of service and for personal interest in the college beyond financial 
contribution—and it is a very much sounder position from the 
social-welfare point of view. 

A campaign of education is bound to result in increased gifts to 
Catholic colleges. What points should such a campaign aim to 
secure among potential givers? It should aim to impress po- 
tential givers and the public generally so far as it is interested— 

(1) That existing methods of administration and present pol- 
icies are guarantees that present funds are being used with utmost 
economy in expenditure and the greatest efficiency in service. 

(2) That for all funds given to the university or college there 
is an adequate record of the gift, evidence of the inviolability of 
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the principal, its wise investment and scrupulous application of 
the income to the specific purpose for which the gift was made. 

(3) That any program of expansion of the college is based on 
adequate survey of needs arranged on an intelligent priority basis, 
together with a well-considered plan for carrying into effect with- 
out reference to mere institutional completeness, or foolish com- 
petitive institutional rivalry, or for even more extraneous reasons 
that might be mentioned. 

(4) That for any specific suggestion a donor may make, pro- 
vided the institution wants to accept it—and it should have the 
courage to refuse real money for specific purposes which it does 
not wish to undertake, or for which the proposed financing is in- 
adequate—the university or college should be prepared with the 
experience of other universities, the nature of machinery to be 
set up and personnel to carry it out, the availability of such per- 
sonnel, the cost in operation and maintenance. 

It is this sense of readiness and this sense of trusteeship that 
will inspire a confidence in many Catholic colleges that they do 
not have at present to the degree they should. The failure on their 
part is the failure of omission, not of commission. 

A high sense of trusteeship for funds does not always exist 
among institutions. The altogether admirable and high purpose 
of an institution and even the unimpeachable character of its 
personnel is no guarantee of its wise management of its trust funds. 

The waste of common school funds, by way of illustration. It 
might be suggestive to state the way “unprofitable” servants 
among Catholic institutions have handled gifts or endowments. 
It would be suggestive were it possible. The record for the most 
part does not exist, or is scattered whither no one knows. At any 
rate it is not available. 

Consequently it might be well to go for illustration as to the way 
trust funds are sometimes handled into another field entirely, and 
to indicate the potential dangers to trust funds by reviewing the 
way “unprofitable” servants of the funds for the common schools 
of this country have reduced or dissipated them. Surely here is 
a trust that this American democracy must hold in a peculiar 
degree almost sacred. The history of the common-school funds as 
told by Swift is an amazing record of short-sightedness, bad 
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management, waste, and even worse things. These funds were 
reduced or wasted in the following ways: 
(1) Property or land included in fund sold for less than real 
value. 
(2) Deeds of property improperly recorded or not recorded 
at all. 
(3) Property (land) sold but no records of proceeds. 
(4) Bad loans. 
(5) Mismanagement. 
(6) Dishonest management. 
(7) Absconding of school-fund officers or debt. 
(8) Theft or embezzlement. 
(9) Moneys due on principal not added. 
(10) Moneys due on principal diverted. 
~ (11) Losses by fire. 
(12) Funds borrowed by state (i. e. college). 
(13) Funds used for state (college) expenses. 
(14) Funds used to pay state (college) indebtedness. 
(15) Funds misappropriated by state (college). 
(16) Used for other purposes than.those intended. 
(17) Exchanged for state securities—indebtedness later re- 
pudiated. 
(18) Fraudulent bonds. 
(19) Depreciation of securities. 
Such are the ways in which public funds have been wasted or 
reduced through negligence, mismanagement, or dishonesty of 
public officials. Fortunately, we have learned from that experience, 
and today, public funds are much better and more securely man- 
aged. ; 
Further suggestions as to dangers to trust funds may be gleaned 
from a study of the prohibitions in statutes relating to trust 
funds. Each prohibition is ordinarily the statutory record of an 
abuse. The civil statutes furnish an extensive list as do indeed 
the provisions of canon law in its rules regarding borrowing, 
investment, and related subjects for matters which require the 
approval of the Roman congregation. 
Specific suggestions from college experience are contained in 
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Trevor Arnett’s College and University Finance, and the common 
errors he lists are: 

(1) Endowment funds are “invested” in the buildings and 
grounds of the college itself, which is obviously not productive 
of revenue. 

(2) Common stocks of doubtful value, sometimes of corpora- 
tions in which the trustees are interested, are bought. 

(3) Loans are made to other institutions of the same denomi- 
nation as the college, or even to the trustees and officers of the 
college, secured merely by a personal note. 

(4) Investments are not diversified. 

(5) Endowment funds are hypothecated for expansion pur- 
poses. 

(6) <A lack of proper accounting fails to differentiate endow- 
ment each from current cash and in consequence funds that are 
really awaiting reinvestment are paid out for current expenses 
without anybody knowing what was taking place. 

(7) Funds are accepted, subject to a higher annuity rate than 
the college can afford to pay. 

It matters not that the losses, waste, or reduction of trust funds, 
were, at times, the result of the best intentions of the world. The 
losses were just as real as if they were deliberate. It matters not 
that the losses were the results of incompetence or ignorance or 
just naiveté, even with the best intentions of the best-intentioned 
people in the world. 

So the problem is real, and the danger to trust funds is real, 
and wherever there is the slightest suspicion either through fail- 
ure to report or of specific competence to manage, the sources of 
such funds are likely to be frozen. On the other hand, confidence 
in agencies through a long record of intelligent management and 
high sense of trusteeship will loosen such sources of funds. 


Annual reporting. A first step in the building up of confidence 
in the stewardship of Catholic education is the correction of a 
glaring fault of present administration. The sense of public 
responsibility which is clearly upon those charged with the admin- 
istration of colleges even though such colleges are not supported 
out of taxes does not find expression in periodic reporting to the 
college public and clientele. The unmistakable acknowledgment 
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of such public responsibility would be in an annual report which 
will discuss— 

(1) The substantive problems of higher education. 

(2) The financial problems of the particular institution. 
The former I do not discuss because it is beside our immediate 
purpose, but I may refer you to President Butler of Columbia 
University for as good an illustration as can be found of this 
aspect of annual reporting. 

For the financial reporting I can give as good an illustration as 
you need in the annual reports of President Lowell of Harvard. 

Take the report for 1927-28 of the President of Harvard Uni- 
versity which happens to be at hand. You can find almost any- 
thing you might conceivably want to know of the financial aspects 
of Harvard University. Take two items. Thirty-seven pages of 
fine type are given over to the $94,372,702.22 of investments of 
Harvard University. Of this amount, $86,702,875.76 are endow- 
ment funds. Eighty pages of the same fine type are given over to 
the list of these funds. Looking over the list I note funds there 
established in 1643, 1670, 1696, 1701, 1713, ete. What a high sense 
of trusteeship! What a continuing memorial to its donors. And 
for these old funds as well as for the funds of last year, and whether 
there were five hundred dollars or a million there is the same 
record: 

(1) Title. 

(2) Date of establishment. 

(3) Principal. 

(4) Receipts during the year. 

(5) Expenditures. 

(6) Present principal. 
Here you have the essentials of what is required: 

(1) The name of fund, or of giver, or of person in whose mem- 
ory it was established. 

(2) The date of establishment. 

(3) A statement of the amount of the principal of each fund. 

(4) The stocks or bonds or property in which the principal is 
invested. 

(5) The amount of income from each stock, bond, or mortgage 
during the current year. 
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(6) The purpose for which the income was used. 

The Lay Administrative Board and Stewardship. The existence 
of lay boards in connection with the business administration of 
Catholic colleges and universities offers a second opportunity for 
building up confidence in the stewardship of Catholic colleges. 
If the right men are appointed it will do no good to just have them 
as “decorations.” It will do no good either if the old fear of the 
layman results in keeping these men in the dark or they receive 
less than the fullest knowledge of the college or university. It 
will do no good either to waste their time on routine. They must 
be continuously and progressively informed on the university. 
They must have some sense of actual responsibility. They must 
grow in knowledge, in interest, in active leadership. 

This step perhaps should precede the first one stated. This small 
but representative group should furnish the schooling of the 
college executive in his job. These men serve the same purpose 
the English parliment did in the early days for the English king. 
They are representative of the entire public. They are given the 
information which the whole public would be given were it feas- 
ible. Presumably their reaction is the reaction of the public if it 
were possessed of all the information. Consequently their re- 
action is the guide to the public information to be progressively 
promulgated. Their inquiries will be the public inquiries; their re- 
actions to proposals will be the public reactions; their support is 
what the public support will ultimately be. Nothing will save a 
college executive so much from himself and dry rot as an alert, 
inquiring, and intelligent administrative board, which is no rubber 
stamp, and whose members grow in responsibility and leadership. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. F. D. Suttivan, S.J.: Doctor Fitzpatrick has set forth with his 
usual lucidity and completeness a very vital problem that faces every College 
executive, and which unfortunately the executive heads of Catholic insti- 
tutions have not been willing to face seriously. But the time has come when 
we must meet the issue squarely. On our success or failure in solving it, may 
depend the life or death of our larger institutions. 

Doctor Fitzpatrick plead for two essential changes in our procedure: (1) 
Every College should have ready an accurate statement of its financial con- 
dition and be prepared to place an annual report before its benefactors and 
friends; (2) A Board of financial advisors should assist the Religious trustees 
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in studying their problems, planning their budgets, supervising investments, 
making contracts, etc. 

Happily both of these suggestions are easy and practical; with goodwill 
and some effort they can be accomplished. 

A good auditing firm will soon show the inefficiency of ancient bookkeeping 
methods and install a modern, up-to-date system from which all desirable 
data can easily be gathered. The annual set-up of the Auditor’s report will 
give you a convincing statement to show your needs as well as your achieve- 
ments to those who are interested in your work. 

The organization of the Advisory Board is perhaps more difficult. It is 
not always easy to entice our wealthy Catholics to assume responsibilities in 
connection with education, for they are not usually overgenerous to either 
time or money; but by tact and kind influence they can be won over. But, 
as Doctor Fitzpatrick remarks, they must not be mere figureheads. They 
must be given work to do, problems to solve; and the more engrossed they 
become, the more willingly will they cooperate and contribute. 

Our chief difficulty in passing from the old to the new is the ingrained 
tradition which we are loath to give up. Then, there may be some misgivings, 
some fears. Will the Board gain too great control of our affairs? Will we be 
hampered in carrying out our Institute? All this depends on how we organize 
our Board. Few representative Catholic laymen, who are good enough to 
assist religious educators, will ever wish to saddle upon themselves the whole 
responsibility of an educational institution. They should always understand 
that they serve in an advisory capacity. The final judgment or decision will 
always remain with the superiors and their councils. This Board need not 
have title or ownership of the properties of the Institution. But the Insti- 
tution will work with broader vision and build on safer foundations, if guided 
by the worldly experience of able men who have its ideals at heart. And what 
about our annual report? Will we be ashamed of our mistakes? Will business 
men criticise us for our expenditures? Will they disapprove of our forms of 
investment? Perhaps so. But isn’t this just the relief we are looking for? 
Isn’t it better to discover our mistakes and shortcomings now than to go on 
for another generation in the same errors? We must be humble, we must be 
honest with ourselves and our benefactors. We must love the Truth, and the 
Truth will set us free. 

Whatever be the obstacles in our way, we must begin now to achieve this 
ideal of correct administration and management. It will take us out of dark- 
ness, out of anxiety, out of danger. It will make us feel sure of ourselves and 
our procedure. Our analysis will be exact, our planning justifiable. Without 
affecting our spiritual motives or ideals we will be using the best of means 
devised by human experience to further a supernatural end. What we need is 
courage and perhaps the boldness to make the start. Once on the New way, 
we would never turn back. Not only the growth but the very existence of our 
colleges may depend upon letting the business world know the truth. And 
usually the truth will reflect great credit on those religious executives who, 
with so little, have accomplished so much and with negligible waste. 
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REVEREND FRANCIS V. CORCORAN, C.M., D.D., PH.D., 
KENRICK SEMINARY, WERSTER GROVES, MO. 





1 would like to flatter myself that the subject of this paper might 
be made the outstanding topic of our discussions. There is, how- 
ever, a difficulty at the very outset, the need of an apology on the 
part of the writer for venturing to deal with the matter when he 
is not numbered among those whose names are familiar to the 
general reader, when he cannot confirm by example the truth of 
his theoretic convictions. Assuming your interest in the subject 
for its own sake, I shall endeavor to present the results of my mus- 
ings and reflections on the Catholic Writing Apostolate and sub- 
mit them to you because of their intrinsic rather than their per- 
sonal merit. , 


What is the situation that prompts the introduction of our 
topic? Is it the existence of such an apostolate or the lack of it? 
Have our colleges been doing their utmost or even their fair share 
to prepare their students and graduates to take up the sword of 
the pen, or have they been negligent and indifferent to an oppor- 
tunity, mayhap, a duty of developing and energizing the latent 
abilities of the men and women confided to their care? I think it 
may be presumed that an impression of the latter type serves as a 
better warrant for the timeliness and utility of such consideration 
as we may be disposed to give to the matter now. Disregarding 
for the moment what may have been done by particular schools 
or individual teachers, the few occasions on which the subject has 
- in any phase been brought up for discussion in the Association 
may be taken to indicate that it has not been made as prominent 
a feature of our educational program as might be desired. The 
Index of the Association’s publications contain scarcely a refer- 
ence to our subject and the volume of reading matter written by 
Catholics and inspired with Catholic principles is not such as to 
permit us to congratulate ourselves that we are in the van of the 
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literary procession here in America. It may be all wrong to fasten 
the responsibility for such a condition on our Catholic colleges, 
and I anticipate the voicing of that contention, but surely the 
point is not foreign to our purposes, and we may well'ask ourselves 
whether we are doing our part, as well as seek the why and the 
how of such an Apostolate. 

I like this word, Apostolate. It carries us back in spirit to Him 
Who inaugurated the first and greatest movement of the kind, an 
Apostolate not of writing but of the spoken word. The Twelve 
with their indefatigable zeal began the first crusade and with their 
Pentecostal tongues changed a world. The slogan then was— 
“preach the Word, in season and out of season.”’ ‘Woe to me if 
I do not preach” expressed the state of mind and heart existing 
from the beginning among those “sent” to teach mankind to 
observe all whatsoever the Master had commanded. We still 
champion the oral method of instructing men in religion, it has 
advantages distinctly its own and shall never be cast into the 
discard. Still, practically from the start, a potent auxiliary has 
been employed, the written word, and it has no less high an 
authorization in the making of the books we call sacred. In later 
’ times and never more so than in our own day the written, now be- 
come the printed, word has grown in power until it is recognized 
as the indispensable means of success in any campaign where 
mind, heart, and will are to be reached. No need of argument 
here; we are as willing as any to acknowledge that the pen—in- 
cluding the typewriter and the linotype—is mightier than the 
sword, and we too are forced to acknowledge that its power is 
known and used most effectively by others in creating mental 
attitudes on matters theoretical and practical, on every question 
that arises from the complex fact of life. 

Now just what are we to understand by an apostolate of Cath- 
olic writing and what significance has it in particular for those 
engaged in college teaching? Is it a call to propagandism? Not 
wholly, not even primarily. Is it an appeal to create a larger 
religious literature in the narrower sense of the term? Not at all. 
In fact, there may be many things that it does not mean, but we 
are more concerned with its positive phase. I take it to mean an 
organized endeavor on the part of the forces of Catholic higher 
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education to create an enthusiastic, zealous body of competent men 
and women from among the ranks of our students who will reach an 
ever-growing body of general readers by the merit of their writings 
and because they express the very best in scholarship and culture. 
If that statement is sufficiently comprehensive and approximately 
accurate, then our entire task is reduced to the effort to create 
the “will to write.”” Let us pause a moment and see. That we 
believe in ‘organized endeavor” is clear from the fact of our 
supporting this Association, and it would be a strange paradox 
indeed if we were not to regard ourselves as spokesmen and the 
living instruments for the spread of things cultural and scholarly. 
If there is any open question at all it concerns our ability to create 
a competent body of artists of the pen. Competency is half innate 
ability and half effective training; the former must be presup- 
posed, the latter is the excuse for our existence. Not every student, 
not even every college student can be transformed into a literary 
star, many are inevitably doomed to inglorious muteness so far 
as the written word of literature is concerned, no matter how 
competent or prolific they may be in other forms of productive- 
ness. Supposing, however, that as a rule our students are not less 
talented than the average collegian, I think that with regard to 
them our task becomes one of creating the will, the desire, the 
strong urge to write, of fostering an ardent enthusiasm for ex- 
pression, of promoting everything favorable and removing every- 
thing unfavorable to the employment of the pen and to the de- 
velopment of those qualities required for its effective use. The 
apostolic spirit must, therefore, be found first among ourselves 
and by us transmitted to those whose abilities warrant the en- 
couragement that our favored position will enable us to give. 
Are we then called upon to create this will to write, and if so, 
how is it to be done? 

The answer to the first part of my question will be determined 
in part by our answer to another—are we making the fullest pos- 
sible impression today in the world of scholarship and literary 
culture that our resources permit? Apologies and explanations, 
meritorious and otherwise, may be advanced, but as to the bare 
fact my answer is an emphatic negative. Numerically we may be 
less than a fifth of the whole population; economically we may have 
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greater handicaps than any other group of like proportions, but 
the matter cannot be settled on such grounds. Statistics of any 
kind will play only a very minor part in coming to conclusions 
here. Catalogues of publishing-houses, of libraries, histories of 
literature will offer little to offset the prevalent conviction that 
scholarship, or what passes for it, and culture, or what passes for 
it, have in America today, their best-known exponents among 
others than ourselves by a large majority. Scholarship and culture 
we have, but our fellow-countrymen know little of the fact or 
choose to ignore it. Needless to say, I am dealing with these two 
terms only in so far as the written word is the form of their ex- 
pression. There is a scholarship that is unproductive of books 
and monographs—the greater the pity; and there is culture that 
expresses itself in fine living rather than in fine writing, and, 
thank God, we know that we have our generous share of that. 

Our failure to secure recognition as the authentic exponents of 
scholarship and culture in America is a fact or a condition that will 
not permit us to rest unconcerned. Granting all that must be 
granted to spontaneity in such matters as literary production, 
we must admit that the attitude of educators of maturing youth 
is a factor in the situation and that the quality of our work is 
being measured by its productiveness. Literature may, indeed, 
be the expression of the human in man, but we and our charges 
are none the less human because of our supernatural outlook. 
We make the proud boast that all that is worthwhile in our 
civilization and culture derives its value mainly from Christian 
inspiration, it requires no Belloc to convince us of the noble vi- 
tality of our tradition. But today the spirit of the new humanism, 
the spirit of secularism is rife, and its champions are making a 
valiant plea for a place in the sun. Their energy is prodigious, 
and if there is a lack of unity or definiteness about it, we cannot 
fail to see that the general effect is detrimental to what we hold 
most dear. Christian ideas and ideals are forced into the back- 
ground, and the heirs of the free woman are made to give place 
to the heirs of the bond woman. We must not only fight to hold 
our own, we must struggle to retain even a remnant of what is 
rightly ours. It is in the name of alleged scholarship and culture 
that our generation is being weaned away from its faith and piety, 
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is being taught to confine its hopes and its fears to the narrow 
horizons of the present life, and the written word is the fine 
instrument that is being so effectively used to do it. If crimes 
have been committed in Liberty’s name, what greater ones are 
being foully done in that of scholarship! Surely we cannot con- 
tentedly sit by and allow so splendid a weapon to be not only 
wrested from us but turned against us to our confusion and dis- 
aster. Custodi depositum, commanded St. Paul, and his words 
might well be drummed clamorously into our ears today. Ours 
is a precious heritage, and the fine flower of our Christian faith 
cannot lose its aroma of scholarship and its delicacy of culture 
without the risk of being cast aside by men as worthless. 


This, then, is my main reason for advocating a writing apos- 
tolate by Catholics, the intrinsic value of scholarship and culture, 
its authentic relationship to Christian revelation, and its potency 
to direct the course of men’s thoughts and lives. The enemy, 
whether open or secret, recognizes its value, and he must not be 
allowed to secure or even claim a monopoly of it. Books, pam- 
phlets, magazines, the daily and weekly Press, all are being com- 
mandeered to render service to a culture that is not genuine, to a 
scholarship that is false positively or negatively. Ours is a reading 
age and all the resources of science and art are being called upon 
to make it more so. Publishers are in the business primarily for 
business, and they will lend their vast machinery as willingly, 
within the limits of respectability, to the spokesmen of a perverted 
scholarship as to those whose credentials are beyond question. It 
will be understood, I am sure, that I am making no sweeping 
charge of spurious scholarship or culture against all writers who 
are not identified with us religiously—that were too ridiculous 
for consideration and could be refuted in a moment; but I do main- 
tain that there is a vast amount of writing published in our land 
today, writing of charm and plausibility and of power, that is 
out of sympathy and out of tune with the culture that is ours, and 
that responsibility for much of it must be placed on the institu- 
tions of higher learning so numerous amongst us. It is our purpose 
to cooperate in the fullest measure with every attempt to promote 
sound scholarship under whatever auspices it may be pursued, 
but that purpose cannot blind us to the necessity of trying to offset 
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the baneful effects of the work of those who arrogantly lay claim 
to a higher and truer inspiration and treat the great tradition with 
thinly veiled contempt. 

With these statements I shall conclude the answer to the first 
part of my question by saying that we have all to ample reason 
for engaging in a writing apostolate and of doing our utmost to 
inspire and train knights and ladies of the pen to conserve and 
develop our Catholic heritage of scholarship and culture. The 
second part of the question, how can it be done, now presents 
itself for consideration. 

By way of premise I take it for granted that the school par- 
ticipating in this apostolate has a well-organized course in College 
English, evenly balanced and effectively taught. We are not now 
concerned with mere methods of general or technical instruction. 
Moreover the purpose of such a crusade is to produce writers 
among the laity rather than in the clerical or religious ranks. 
Right here, however, we encounter a possible obstacle. Does 
the fact that the majority of books classified as Catholic are the 
work of priests or other segregati create a condition unfavorable 
to lay writing? Such ought not be the case; but if it is, then 
part of the crusade will be to remove this mental hazard and 
bring home to our students the conviction that the domain of 
scholarship is no closed field and that any lay man or lay woman 
with the proper credentials has the right of entry. 

Much is heard nowdays of the lay apostolate; if it is to succeed, 
writing must be given recognition and encouragement and the 
laity made to understand that in matters literary and cultural the 
clerical or religious garb carries no special privileges. This is true 
likewise in the domain of scientific scholarship, but we are con- 
cerned, I take it, only secondarily with that in the present instance. 
What then, is the field in which we are to carry on this writing 
apostolate? Catalogues of Catholic publishing houses differ from 
those of the secular establishments. A cursory glimpse at one chosen 
at random reveals the following classification: apologetics, contro- 
versy, spiritual reading, meditation, prayerbooks, missals, books 
of devotion, theology, liturgy, holy scripture, canon law, homile- 
tics, hagiography, history, biography, novels, poetry, drama, 
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literature, education, philosophy, miscellaneous. While every 
literary type is not specifically mentioned here, there are enough 
categories to help make our outlook more definite. Some of these 
divisions will contain few other than clerical names and that 
quite naturally; others are open to all. Biography whether of saints 
or sinners, history, fiction, poetry, drama, essays, education, 
philosophy, and miscellaneous—including the short story, all 
these forms of literary work offer opportunity to clergy and laity 
alike to give expression to such talent as either group may possess, 
all are media for the spread of scholarship and culture. It would 
seem, therefore, that it is in these departments that the Apostolate 
must be inaugurated and brought to success. 


If we are to create the will to write we must have first of all the 
will to read. Though I have already said that ours is a reading age, 
much of the reading is to no purpose. Books on how to read are 
on the market, but does any of them give promise of better results 
than what may be found in Ruskin? And to what extent is Ruskin 
used in present-day literary training? Personally, I have more 
than once been astonished by the blank looks of collegians in 
response to some question about his writings. Intelligent, reflect- 
tive, sympathetic reading seems to be an indispensable part of 
the preparation for writing. Unless a positive taste for composi- 
tions that are scholarly and cultural can be diffused among our 
students, I feel that we shall make little progress in inspiring 
them to write the things we want them to write and in the way we 
hope they will write. There are right ways and wrong ways of 
attempting this and the point affords ample matter for discussion. 
If Newman had his Cicero and Milton his Homer, so must our 
embryonic writers choose a worthy master and feed their in- 
spiration on his artistry. Sound literary taste must be cultivated 
by the study of meritorious work, models of approved merit should 
be wisely selected and the secret of their charm revealed. In this 
connection I am disposed to believe that entirely too much prom- 
inence is given to the short story. It may serve as a phase of 
apprenticeship, but I doubt its value as an aid either to culture 
or scholarship. If our apostolate is merely to increase the con- 
tents of our popular magazines, it is not worth bothering about. 
But if we can make good readers, readers of what is good, then we 
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are making one step forward in the furthering of our aim to produce 
good writers. 

Schools of journalism have been established in many universi- 
ties and in a number of colleges a department of the kind has 
been introduced. From what I can learn, the work in most cases 
is going on in a way satisfactory to those engaged in it. By their 
very nature such courses ought to be conducive to writing and 
may awaken the urge more directly than other specific means. 
For that reason a favorable attitude towards such a department 
might be expected of us in proportion to our desire to produce writ- 
ers. Naturally, it is understood that something more than dil- 
ettantism must animate its activities; the work must be in capable, 
expert hands and taken up seriously and painstakingly. If there 
is such a thing as laboratory work in language, it is in the school 
or department of journalism, that it should prove most effective. 
Literary appreciation plus literary production may both be profi- 
tably served by those versed in its technique. 

Prospective writers are often deterred or discouraged because 
of their inability to find an organ of publicity. Whether the col- 
leges can render any service here is not quite clear. I might propose 
the establishment of a literary clearing house in which colleges 
might have a partial if not a controlling influence. A periodical 
of the Commonweal type does provide a medium for reaching a 
public that should grow more rapidly than it has grown. Its 
editors are eager to discover contributors whose work gives prom- 
ise of increasing merit and vitality, and other organs, like the 
Extension Magazine, Columbia, America, and The Catholic World 
are no doubt similarly disposed. It is not intended that writers 
coming from our schools should adorn only the pages of Catholic 
periodicals; there are others of recognized standing in which 
non-Catholics are entitled to no proscriptive monopoly. The ex- 
ample of Miss Repplier clearly indicates that contributors to them 
are not selected because of particular religious affiliation or lack 
of it. 

A well-known book on literary criticism, dealing with the fac- 
tors that make for merit, lists the musical power, the phrasal and 
descriptive power, the emotional power, and along with these 
gives some excellent considerations on what the author calls the 
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“writer’s philosophy.” I shall not go into details in the matter, 
except to remark that he unfortunately considers that a philo- 
sophic system or religious creed as involving a philosophy of life 
is not what he means by the phrase. These he seems to regard as 
purely extrinsic to the character and temperament of the man 
and to his reaction to life. Still more unfortunately, that is too 
often the case, but I beg to suggest that it should not be, and 
philosophy with us ought not to result in some purely external 
accretion just as vigorous religious training should not, and | 
regard the effective teaching of philosophy and religion in our 
colleges one of the very biggest units in a program that aims at 
productive scholarship. I deem it particularly fortunate and op- 
portune that at this very session, a round-table discussion of the 
teaching of philosophy in our colleges is to be held. If philosophy 
is taught in such a way as to enter into the very fibre of our 
students’ minds and hearts, we shall have something to count on, 
a real foundation for a cultural superstructure, but if it is imparted 
so as to elicit no enthusiastic response, no profound appreciation, 
what ground is there for expecting any real awakening worthy of 
our efforts? If we are to educate for a Catholic renaissance, as 
Doctor Sheen advocated a year ago, there will undoubtedly be a 
real flowering of scholarly and cultural ability, but to bring it about 
there is need of vitalizing still more dynamically our entire pro- 
gram of studies and collegiate activities. Subjects must be taught 
not merely in an informative way, not as systems, but as factors 
of life as it is or as it should be. Our aim will be to present what- 
ever subject is ours to the student so that he may assimilate it, 
make it an element of his personality, where it may take on a 
new force and lead its possessor to give utterance to thoughts and 
other vital reactions that when presented to the public will re- 
ceive a welcome because it is alive and can be easily integrated 
with contemporary thought. 

Form can be attended to in the classes of literary composition 
and criticism; matter must be supplied by every subject entitled 
to a place in our curricula. Cooperation, therefore, on the part of 
every member of our faculties, cooperation that has many pre- 
suppositions and countless forms of expression will be imperative 
in making a writing apostolate successful. And if such coopera- 
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tion cannot be counted on, would it not seem that there is room 
for questioning the right to existence of the institution wherein 
it is missing? Ut quid terram occupat? 

At the outset I made an apology for undertaking to act as spokes- 
man on this subject, but I may be pardoned if I say that the reason 
for my being asked to do so, was found in the fact that with the 
representatives of our women’s colleges I have been active in the 
formation of a society among gifted college graduates, one of 
whose aims is to seek out and encourage writing talent. If our 
Kappa Gamma Pi is to win recognition, it will be due in no small 
degree to the fact that its members are conscious of the need of 
such an Apostolate as we are advocating and are possessed of the 
will to write. With this agency now beginning its active career, 
working in cooperation with earnest, competent, inspiring teachers 
in our colleges both for men and women, there is fair reason to 
believe that we may have a real if less conspicuous part in the 
noble experiment of presenting to our Country more and more 
convincing proofs of our championship of solid scholarship and 
genuine culture. 

DISCUSSION 

Sister M. ELeanore, C.S.C., Ph.D.: Seventeen years ago the great Pope Pius 
X, despite his belief that a return to the daily reception of Holy Communion was 
the chief means to the regeneration of humanity in modern times, uttered this 
challenge to the Church Militant: “In vain will you build churches, give mis- 
sions, found schools, all your efforts will be in vain, if you are not able to wield 
the defensive and offensive weapon of a strong, loyal, and sincere Catholic 
press.” The primary reason for the being of the Catholic press is the champ- 
ionship of Catholic truth. 

Without violence even to the convictions of those who will not admit that 
journalistic writing belongs to literature, we may take the word press in its 
largest signification to include not only newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines, 
but also books. No sooner was literature born than critics of it recognized as 
its primary purpose the teaching of truth. Plato would have of it only this 
function, and so he scolded Homer roundly for showing the weaknesses of his 
gods and heroes and thus exercising bad influence on the receptive minds of 
the young. Aristotle saw in literature another function, that of giving artistic 
pleasure. From these two old Pagans, then, we can formulate our definition 
of the function of literature in the finest use of the term as the teaching of 
truth through awakening artistic pleasure. ‘Beautiful words,” said Longinus, 
“are the light of thought.’’? Thought lighted by beautiful words is the only 
kind of thought that can live beyond its immediate utterance. If it be true, 
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as Plato said, that books are immortal sons defying their sires, it is equally 
true that books are immortal only when their sires know how to clothe the 
children of their minds in beautiful garments. 


Here, however, with all deference to journalism, we must distinguish it as 
the writing of warfare in contradistinction to the writing of peace. In apolo- 
getic writing, there are stress and struggle; in purely artistic writing, no matter 
how much stress and struggle went into the making of it, there is for the 
reader only mental repose, the completeness, the perfection in which the mind 
can rest without further desire. Journalism at its best is the weapon of the 
Church Militant; artistic writing at its best has in it something of the ultimate 
peace of the Church Triumphant. Both are essential in this reading age: the 
one to do battle in the open arena amid sweat and groans and tears and the 
clang of steel on steel;the other to lead men into the solitude that is in another 
and finer sense the country of the strong, for in it a man fights, not propagan- 
dists, extortioners, falsifiers of truth, but that terrible enemy, himself. 


In preparing this discussion of Father Coreoran’s paper, I was handicapped 
by the fact that I had only his outline received a few days before this Con- 
vention, and so all I could do was write along the lines suggested by this out- 
line in the hope that our thoughts might run parallel, or, more interestingly, 
might perhaps cross in such fashion as to throw out a few sparks to enkindle a 
heated discussion in this assembly. Since coming here I have read his excellent 
paper, and have as a result added some new matter to my discussion. In the 
introduction, he makes a statement of the existing situation, stressing particu- 
larly the failure on the part of Catholics to realize and utilize the present 
opportunity for writing. 

This failure is one of my pet grievances. We Catholics have all the beautiful 
subjects for literature; yet we leave these subjects to be handled largely by 
Protestants. Why, for example, was the glorious story of the missionary in 
the early southwest given over to the pen of Willa Cather? Why was the only 
understanding story of a woman’s religious vocation left to be told by Fannie 
Hurst? Why was the epic story of the fear of living on the part of the Godless 
modern woman surrendered to Edith Wharton? Why are not Catholics telling 
the life-story of their saints vividly, grippingly, in the manner of Andre Mau- 
rois telling of his Shelley and his Disraeli or of Emil Ludwig telling of his 
Napolean? Why—one could continue almost endlessly our sins of omission. 
Beauty, that loveliest of fugitives in this dark vale of tears, casts herself into 
our arms, and we push her coldly aside that others may have their will of her. 


You have heard the reasons which Father Corcoran advances for the enter- 
ing of Catholics into the task of writing: the intrinsic value of scholarship and 
culture, their authentic relationship with the Catholic tradition, and their 
potency in directing men’s thoughts and lives. Knowledge is, of course, an 
end in itself; hence any good means to the diffusion of knowledge is praise- 
worthy. Knowledge is not sufficient, however; it must be directed in its use by 
wisdom. It is the function of good books to guide as well as to inform. With 
infallible truth and unerring judgment the Catholic Church is the best pre_ 
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paratory school for the writer. As for Catholic culture, it is superfluous to 
say that all true culture is Catholic. Every really great writer gets his best 
training from the books written by the very first Catholics in history, the 
four Evangelists. Catholic scholarship and culture are as traditional in Cath- 
olic development as her truth on which they are founded. 


Despite this fact, it is true, as Father Corcoran maintains, that Catholics 
are still so few in the literary world as to create the impression that scholarship 
and culture are not ours, but belong rather to others. And, we should do well 
to reflect that, whereas it is better to be than to do, to live cultured lives rather 
than to write cultured books, there yet remain the anathemas hurled by Christ 
against those who hide their light under a bushel, or fold their talent into a 
napkin and bury it. The apostolate of Catholic literature is indeed a true 
apostolate, in that the writer is one sent from God with the gift of expression 
and the mission to use this gift to tell of God and His truth. 

The third motive for writing as listed by Father Corcoran, that is, the desire 
to direct the thoughts and the lives of men, presupposes a certain messianic 
character in the writer. Artists may be divided roughly into two classes: 
those who write because they are driven by inward necessity to expression 
and whose end is the thing expressed in the most perfect way through the 
medium of language; and those who write because they are driven by the need 
they have to help others by their writing. Some few chosen souls there are in 
whom these two needs combine; but usually one or the other need is the driving 
power that motivates production. Each has its dangers; each has its advan- 
tages. I do not compare these two needs with the view of pronouncing one 
superior to the other. Both, I think, are direct gifts of God, to be used for His 
service. This, however, I do maintain: the artists who write because they 
must realize in something tangible the dream of beauty in their souls ought 
to be put into positions which will force them into constant human contacts 
that make demands on their generosity and their humanness in general, in 
order that. they may not lose the human touch; and artists who write because 
they want to help others ought to be subjected to constant and merciless 
criticism on the part of the other class of artists, in order that they may not 
degenerate artistically. 

Masterpieces, whether born of the first or of the second kind of artists, are 
bound to influence the minds and lives of men. Christian literature at its best 
is the strongest influence for good that human beings can exercise, after the 
example of their own lives. Books go where preachers never could go, into the 
office, the boudoir, the hospital room. Because men and women need to be 
Christians in all these places just as much as they need to be Christians when 
they are sitting on hard benches with minds made up to get the best they can 
from the sermon being preached to them—more or less agreeably, books can 
do much to help them practice their Christianity in all circumstances. As a 
matter of fact, books may help them through the sermons. That is ambiguous 
in its connotation, but let it pass. 

The next part of Father Corcoran’s paper directs an investigation into what 
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is to be done about this matter of getting our Catholics to write. In an address 
to the faculty and students of St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana, 
Mr. Michael Williams, editor of Commonweal, made much of the point that 
though the general level of present Catholic output in literature is comparative- 
ly high, we are not producing many, if any, master writers. He stressed the 
necessity for enlarging the Catholic reading public and at the same time in- 
creasing the number of writers. It is true that great writers come in times of 
immense productivity. It is true that Dante had for his background, as 
Carlyle said, “a whole earth grown vocal and musical,” when “truly was the 
time of singing come; for princes and prelates, emperors and squires, the wise 
and the simple, men, women, and children, all sang and ryhmed or delighted 
in hearing it done. It was a universal noise of song; as if the Spring of Manhood 
had arrived, and warblings from every spray, not, indeed, without infinite 
twitterings also, which, except their gladness, had no music, were bidding it 
welcome.”’ On the other hand, it is true also that noticeably sterile periods of 
literary history have produced single great writers, for example, Milton from 
the Puritan Age. 

Nowadays, to judge from the complaints of book publishers and magazine 
editors, everybody is trying to write. Everybody must include Catholics. 
Too much, however, of our Catholic writing is apologetic or occasional; to: 
much of it is pietistic; too much of it is platitudinous rather than jnspirationai. 
There is a big quarrel raging at present as to whether or not Catholic novelists 
are to be allowed to write realistically. I do not care to enter into that contro- 
versy here, except to say that to many of the controversialists the whole 
fight hinges on the sex question and that, as regards this question, almost the 
only people who should handle this question today are Catholics because they 
are almost the only people who regard sex as something sacred, and not as 
something essentially wicked and ugly. They are almost the only ones who 
see in the love of man and woman a human copy of the love between God and 
the soul, who regard children as gifts to High Heaven and the home as another 
Nazareth. Most men and women marry, and they bring to marriage many of 
the ideas they got from their reading. Why, then, not write for these men and 
women in such way as to teach them the whole truth about marriage, so that 
they may be prepared for its problems? We Catholics must be careful not to 
be Puritanic as well as not to be Cavalier. 

Writers must live, of course, and so one of the reasons for the situation 
described by Father Corcoran, in which our Catholic literature is produced 
almost entirely by priests and nuns rather than by seculars, has a simple 
foundation. Priests and nuns can afford to write books because they do not 
need to live by their pens. That the Catholic public will not buy Catholic 
books, one reputable publishing house has assured me; hence our Catholic 
secular writers produce books without religion in them, that Protestants may 
not refuse to buy them. One of the great functions of the Catholic college is 
to create a Catholic reading public, for, as Father Corcoran notes, if we can 
make good readers, we shall have paved the way for producing good writers. 
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The means he sets forth: developing journalism courses in our schools, effective 
teaching of philosophy and religion, development of personality in the student, 
furtherance of the Kappa Gamma Pi Society, and actual training in writing 
and oral expression, not only in the English classes but in all the college classes, 
are all, I think, effective means. College ought to create in students an intel- 
lectual hunger which will in after-school years drive them to find sustenance 
for their minds in good books. 

Higher education ought, then, to do three things for writing. It ought to 
furnish more matter and better manner for writing, to awaken genius unaware 
of itself, and to furnish a large and appreciative reading public. The growth 
in higher education is, then, one of the first means for securing good writers; 
hence we can but be hopeful. I, for one, who live only a mile away from the 
home of the greatest living poet, who is not merely a Catholic but also a priest, 
am far from discouraged about the apostolate of Catholic literature. 
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REVEREND JOHN F. MCCORMICK, S.J., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Before opening our discussion it might not be amiss to note 
that the subject of “Philosophy in the College” has been dealt 
with by this Association on several occasions previously. In 1911, 
Rev. John F. Quirk, 8.J., read a paper entitled, ‘The Value of a 
Training in Catholic Philosophy.” In 1913, Msgr. Edward A. 
Pace discussed ‘“The Teaching of Philosophy in the College’; 
while in 1917, Father Henry Woods, 8.J., had for his subject, 
“Philosophy and the College.” Finally, in 1927, Dr. Rudolph 
Bandas brought before the Association a paper on ‘“‘The Sequence 
of Studies in a Philosophy Course.”’ For the most part the titles 
of the papers indicate sufficiently well the subject-matter dealt 
with, but Father Woods’ paper made the point that philosophy 
for the college student was of special importance in view of the 
apparently unavoidable antagonism of modern non-Catholic 
thought. Doctor Pace suggested a preliminary mapping out of 
the whole subject so as to make possible an orderly arrangement 
of topics for future discussions. His paper actually outlined a 
range of topics, but the Association did not follow out his sug- 
gestions in subsequent programs. As a consequence it can hardly 
be said that the discussion of this subject has advanced much 
beyond the stage at which Doctor Pace left it in 1913. Without 
intending criticism of policies one cannot escape being impressed 
with the fear that we are rehearsing old discussions with no pros- 
pect of any progress towards helpful solutions. 

Perhaps we should not go on to discuss our subject without 
knowing why it has been assigned a place on the program. Is 
there any crisis in the present condition of philosophy in the 
curriculum that calls for consultation before a prescribing of 
treatment? Is it not as if philosophy were a newcomer knocking 
for admission into the curriculum, with its merits unacknowledged 
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and its claims unallowed? It has held an honored place too long 
for that, and though it may be in some danger of being crowded 
out in some other quarters, Catholic colleges are too much at one 
in regard to its importance to allow of its being pushed aside 
by the claims, however insistent, of other subjects. Evidently 
then we are not called upon to discuss the claims of philosophy 
to a place in the curriculum. For us, I think it may be said, that 
is beyond dispute. With only a change of tense we can make our 
own the words written by President Thwing in 1900:* “Philosophy 
was formerly regarded as the crown of the curriculum.” We have 
always regarded it as such and still do. Though there has been 
no special survey made on the subject; for the present occasion, 
I believe that it can be asserted with confidence that a Catholic 
college which did not prescribe philosophy for the bachelor’s 
degree would be exceedingly hard to find. And even if President 
Thwing seemed to find the crown snatched away from the brow of 
philosophy in the institutions with which he was most familiar, 
there are not wanting later indications that the need of philosophy 
is not unrecognized in non-Catholic colleges. Thus Professor 
Thilly in his chapter on “The Teaching of Philosophy” in College 
Teaching} recommends ‘‘that every student in the college devote 
at least three hours a week for four terms to the study of psychol- 
ogy, logic, ethics, and the history of philosophy.’’t 


*College Administration, p. 283. 

fEdited by Paul Klapper (1920), p. 307. 

{The following tabulation prepared by Miss Irma Hochstein, A.M., of the 
Central Bureau of Information and Statistics at Marquette University, 
while not exhaustive, seems to bear out the statement made above about the 
recognition of philosophy. 

A, CouURSES IN PHILOSOPHY ARE REQUIRED FOR THE A.B. IN THE 
FOLLOWING NON-CATHOLIC COLLEGES: 


Catalogue 
_ College Citation Requirement 

Antioch 1928-29, p. 39 Phil. in 6th yr. (Also for B.S.) 

Boston University 1929, p. 279 Fi bl —e* entering Sept. ’28 and there- 
after, i 

Brown University 1929, p. 42 Phil. 3 hrs. for a year 

Bryn Mawr 1928, p. 39 Phil. 4 sem. hrs. 

Carleton College 1928-29, p. 96 — requirements effective Sept. '29, Phil. 

Ts. 

University of Cincinnati 1929, p. 36 Prescribed subjects for lower classmen, Phil., 
Psych. 6 er. 

Goucher College 1928, p. 45 Phil. 3 units 

Lehigh University 1930-31, p. 45 Phil. 3 hrs. 

Macalester College 1928, p. 32 Phil. 6 er. 

University of Louisville 1927, p. 52 Phil. and Psych. 6 sem. hrs. 


Norwich University 1930, p. 50 Phil. and Educ. 6 hrs. 
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Neither do I think that there is any serious crisis in the con- 
dition of student interest in the subject in our colleges. In support 
of my opinion here I can only appeal to the common experience of 
teachers of philosophy, to the more or less spontaneous expres- 
sions of interest on the part of the students, and to the numbers 
enrolled in the courses. On numbers, however, it would be rash 
to build up an argument, for our enrollment is, of course, pro- 
tected by our requirements. In the case of required subjects it 
will always remain somewhat obscure just what proportion of the 
students enrolled in them are drawn by the interest of the subjects 
themselves. Nor is it possible to determine how well the prescribed 
subjects would stand up in entirely free competition with other 
subjects. My own personal experience has been that students not 
majoring in philosophy do not ordinarily take more than the 
minimum requirements. But here again inference is dangerous, 
for what a student elects is not dictated solely by his preferences, 
but often by conditions that are not entirely under his control. 
Philosophy, because of its less directly utilitarian nature, is handi- 
capped, as far as the election of advanced work in it is concerned, 
by the fact that it is not a subject which the graduate can expect 
to teach in high school. Its position of disadvantage here as com- 
pared with English, history, mathematics, and other subjects does 


Catalogue 
; College Citation Requirement 
Smith College 1928, p. 92 Phil. and Psych. 
Temple University 1929, p. 54 Phil. 1 semester 
University of Washington 1928, p. 91 Phil. 5 credits 
Wellesley College 928, p. 40 Phil. and Psych. 3 hrs. 
William and Mary 1929, p. 66 Philosophy 3 hrs. 


B. AN ALTERNATIVE BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND SOME ONE OTHER 
SUBJECT IS REQUIRED IN THE FOLLOWING COLLEGES: 





Amherst 1927-28, p. 69 Hist. or Phil. 1 yr. 
Colorado College 1928, p. 33 rio ‘aaa or Psychology 6 hrs., or 3 hrs. of 
eac. 

Cornell College (Iowa) 1927, p. 19 Phil. and Religion 8 hrs. (Ethics, Logic, Phil., 
. Psych., Bible) 

University of Denver 1929, p. 40 Freshman lect. (Phil. A) 2 hrs. 

Drake University 1929, p. 40 Phil. or Psych., 6 hrs. 

University of Maryland 1930, p. 84 Phil. or Psych. 

University of Nebraska 1930, p. 112 Math. 6 hrs., or Phil. and Psych. 6 hrs. 

Oberlin College 1928, p. 73 Phil. or Psych. 

Ohio University 1930, p. 44 Math., Phil., or Psych., 6 cr. 

University of Virginia 1930, p. 213 Phil. or Psych, 


C. SEVERAL COLLEGES INCLUDE PHILOSOPHY IN A GROUP OF WHICH 
THE MAJORITY IS REQUIRED: 


Miami University 1930, p. 58 
Mount Holyoke 1930, p. 48 
Ohio State 1928, p. 225 


12 hrs. in group B: Phil., Psych., Social Science 
Group B: 7 out of 8 subjects which include 
Phil., Psych., 6 hrs. 

Class B: five out of six listed in Class B are 
required including Phil. or Psych. 10 hrs. 
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not need to be pointed out. As a result philosophy makes no 
appeal as a major to students who are looking forward to teaching 
in high schools. And then there is the further widely prevailing 
impression based on long continued usage that the teaching of 
philosophy in the colleges is the prerogative of priests. The 
exceptions to this usage are not as yet numerous enough, or 
striking enough to affect the prevailing belief, and those of us 
who have tried to carry on advanced work in philosophy know 
how this belief operates to discourage students from attempting 
to take up such work. Now as long as Catholic philosophy is 
thought of by our students as something to be done with when 
the college degree is acquired, we must not be surprised if this 
philosophy remains uninfluential in contemporary American 
thought. To put Catholic philosophy in the place it ought to 
occupy in this country we need a Maritain or a Gilson. And we 
need such, not only for their grasp on the philosophy itself, but 
also for their status as lay representatives of Catholic thought. A 
philosophy which is thought of by those outside the Church as a 
monopoly of the clergy will always find difficulty in getting a 
hearing. And just here the question arises: How are we to get 
such respresentatives if there are no teaching positions for them 
in our own colleges? It is true that Professor Boas traces the un- 
satisfactory conditon of American philosophy in part to the 
fact that in this country philosophy is “the exercise of professors, 
in the first place, and of professors who are paid to teach, in the 
second place, and of professors who are paid to teach a founded 
body of truth, in the third place.”* But is it not true that, with 
some notable exceptions such as Descartes, Spinoza, and some 
few others, the great philosophers from Socrates onward have 
been teachers, though some of them have not been paid for their 
teaching? At any rate it does not seem possible for us in our 
conditions to develop any high proficiency in philosophy outside 
the ranks of our teachers. 

If, then, there is anything for discussion in this topic of student 
interest and willingness to go on in philosophy, it would seem to 
be the question: How can we make it possible for the student 





*The Major Traditions of European Philosophy, p. 418. 
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with ability and ambition to devote himself to philosophy without 
jeopardizing his chances of earning a decent livelihood? This, if 
anything, I should say, is critical in the present situation. 

With the position of philosophy as a necessary part of the 
college curriculum thus apparently secured, and student interest 
fairly well assured, at least by force of our requirements, the 
field for discussion seems considerably narrowed down. What 
remains unexplored in the field may perhaps be reduced to some 
such questions as the following: 

(1) What do we mean by the philosophy the place of which 
in the curriculum we are to discuss? 

(2) What are we aiming at in giving this philosophy a place 
in the curriculum? 

(3) What proportion of the curriculum shall we devote to it, 
and in what part of the curriculum should it be placed? 

(4) How shall we teach this philosophy? 

(1) The first of these questions may seem to need no discus- 
sion. Our task, we shall be told, is to teach Catholic philosophy, 
or what is the same thing, Scholastic philosophy, and if we are 
capable of so doing, we shall teach it, not only with reference to 
its dependence on Greek philosophy and with regard to the 
influences under which it developed, but also with attention to 
its relations to present-day problems and present-day attempts 
to find solutions for these problems. This is all very true, only 
we should not continue to teach uncritically the contents of 
received textbooks on the rather naive assumption that what 
they contain is Scholastic philosophy. It would not be an impos- 
sible undertaking to point out in some accepted texts much that 
a more critical understanding of scholasticism would have to 
reject; teachings, for example, on the subject of knowledge that 
savor more of Locke than of St. Thomas. The Imprimatur in a 
textbook does not guarantee the genuineness of its scholasticism. 
And then there is the added difficulty that you cannot teach scho- 
lasticism except historically. You can teach Thomistic philosophy, 
or Scotistic, or the system of Suarez. Each one of these has a con- 
sistent body of doctrine, but no one of them has the exclusive 
claim to be called Scholastic philosophy. What is sometimes 
taught, to judge by the textbooks, is a kind of eclecticism into 
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which we may count ourselves fortunate if non-scholastic elements 
have not found their way. The value of discussion here would be, 
I think, to remind us of the importance of knowing our scholas- 
ticism sufficiently well, at least, to enable us to recognize the 
foreign elements when they are met. 

(2) Of much more importance, however, is the discussion of 
the aims of our teaching of philosophy. Questions regarding the 
amount of time to be devoted to philosophy, or the part of the 
curriculum in which it should come, or the method of teaching 
it, cannot be answered intelligently unless we are clear as to what 
our aims are. Are we to look on philosophy as intended mainly 
to impart a body of doctrine, or as mainly wanted as a means of 
mental discipline, as the fittest instrument to develop in the 
student the power to think? Of course these purposes are not 
necessarily exclusive. Philosophy may both inform and train. 
But doubtless in practice the emphasis will be laid on one or 
the other, and to deal with our subject intelligently we ought to 
know beforehand where the emphasis is going to fall. The Ratio 
Studiorum of the Society of Jesus takes account of both these aims, 
though it puts in the first place another aim, that of preparing 
the student for theology.* This preparatory function of philoso- 
phy in relation to theology has its importance for the seminary 
course, but need not delay us in our consideration of philosophy 
in the college curriculum. Now if our purpose in teaching philos- 
ophy is mainly or mostly to impart a body of doctrine, our concern 
must naturally be that the student should acquire this doctrine 
thoroughly and accurately. This does not mean, of course, that 
he will have learned it by rote, for obviously its usefulness to him 
in meeting the problems of life depends on his understanding of 
it and his ability to apply it to these problems as they arise. Most 
textbooks seem to have had this end in view, and the customary 
method followed in these textbooks is well adapted to secure 
this end. A proposition or “thesis” to be explained by means of 
definitions of terms and then proved by arguments from reason 
fixes the doctrine definitely in mind. Then the answers to ob- 
jections, if they are wisely handled, will set the ‘thesis’ in its 





*Regulae Professoris Philosophiae, 1. 
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proper relations to other solutions offered for the same problem. 
And, of course, it would be absurd to claim that the student is 
not learning to think at the same time. But the mental discipline 
he acquires in this way is not strikingly different from what he 
would get from geometry. In fact philosophy so set forth is curi- 
ously like geometry, and is likely to leave on the student’s mind 
the impression that all his ‘thesis’ are equally certain, just as 
the propositions of Euclid are. This method of presentation of 
the doctrine has a very long usage behind it, and in the course 
of time has come to be called the scholastic method. Of course, 
it is rather a method of disputation and not the original method 
of disputation either if the Quaestiones Disputatae of St. Thomas 
can be taken as evidence. 

If, on the other hand, we emphasize training in philosophical 
thinking as the aim of our teaching of philosophy, then we shall 
expect philosophy to do for the student what Newman says is the 
aim of intellectual culture: “To open the mind, to correct it, to 
refine it, to enable it to know and to digest, master, rule, and use 
its knowledge, to give it power over its own faculties, application, 
flexibility, method, critical exactness, sagacity, resource, address, 
eloquent expression.”* With such an object: to be attained the 
method of approach to the subject is necessarily different. The 
supposition is that we are still imparting the same body of doc- 
trine, but we must give it in a less piecemeal way than is done in 
the ‘‘thesis” method. We must try to see particular truths more 
in the light of the whole truth; particular solutions in the light 
of architectonic principles. The historical point of view must be 
given more prominence, and we must show Scholastic philosophy 
as it is in its antecedents and its environment and in its competence 
to deal with modern thinking on its own ground. Plato and Aris- 
totle, St. Augustine and St. Thomas, Descartes and Kant, must be 
more than mere names to us. We must not content ourselves 
merely with counting them as on our side or against us. We must 
try to think with them so as to see our own philosophy in its 
sources as well as in the light which opposing systems can shed 
on its solutions. And then some room must be left for the thrill 





*Idea of a University, discourse v, 9. 
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of discovery. The mind is not aroused when the solution is given 
to begin with and nothing is left for us but to learn how the con- 
clusion is to be demonstrated. In the Summa everything is present- 
ed as a “question.” It is conceivable that everything might be in 
doubt. We feel the need of finding a solution to the question 
proposed, and the answer comes only when we have worked through 
the “question.” This method may seem less clearcut than. the 
other, and may call for a greater expenditure of time in imparting 
the body of doctrine. But it can hardly be doubted that it awak- 
ens the mind and expands it. 

(3) And now to the question of the place in the curriculum to 
be assigned to philosophy and the amount of time to be devoted 
to it. Formerly this point was hardly in dispute. Philosophy 
always came at the end of the course and claimed the larger part 
of the time of the senior year, everything else in the last. year 
being surbordinated to it, or else it was given the place of promi- 
nence in the last two years. These were excellent arrangements 
and still are wherever they can be adhered to. But some colleges 
have found that they must give recognition to majors in other 
subjects. And where many students are looking forward to 
teaching, the professional requirements in education will also 
encroach on the time of the last two years. In such circumstances 
it is no longer possible to give to philosophy the amount of time 
that was once allowed it. The practical solution of this con- 
dition that has been worked out in the Jesuit colleges of the 
Middle West is to make a minimum requirement in philosophy 
which will be common to all candidates for a bachelor’s degree, 
leaving further courses in philosophy elective for all and required 
for those who are majoring in the subject. 

Moreover it is open to some question whether philosophy 
should be put off entirely until the later years of the course as 
was formerly almost universally done. Some maturity is, of 
course, required in the student before he can hope to profit much 
from philosophy. It is probably true, however, that our freshmen 
and sophomores are as mature as the students who took philoso- 
phy in their last years in our colleges thirty years ago. At Mar- 
quette University logic is at present given to sophomores, and the 
suggestion has been made by a member of our philosophy depart- 
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ment that the essentials of logic could and should be given to 
freshmen in connection with freshman rhetoric. This may not 
be so great a departure as it seems at first sight, for much, at least, 
of the essentials of logic was once embodied in the rhetorics, 
especially in connection with argumentation. I believe it would 
be a considerable advantage to the students if such an arrange- 
ment could be made. To write intelligently the student should 
know how to reason correctly and detect more obvious fallacies 
of reasoning. Besides it would give us the opportunity to treat 
logic more fully and scientifically later on in the course. Logic, 
on its theoretical side, is too difficult for beginners, and as a 
consequence we have been giving only the merest elements of 
logic in the sophomore year. 

Perhaps there is an ideal order in which the different subjects 
of philosophy should be presented, but I must confess that I do 
not know what it is. Epistemology, or the theory of knowledge, 
should, I believe, come later on in the course, and I have the auth- 
ority of Aristotle for believing that ethics is not for beginners. 
Subject to reconsideration the order I should be inclined to 
suggest would be about this: (1) the elements of logic; (2) 
empirical or descriptive psychology; (3) history of philosophy, 
at least Greek philosophy; (4) and (5) general metaphysics and 
natural theology, preferably with general metaphysics preceed- 
ing natural theology; (6) ethics; (7) advanced logic; (8) theory 
of knowledge. 

(4) And finally we come to what should perhaps have been the 
whole subject of our discussion: How are we to teach philosophy? 
Dr. Paul Klapper in College Teaching, p. 73, reduces the methods 
used in college teaching to five: (1) lecture method with or with- 
out quiz sections; (2) development method with or without a 
textbook; (3) combination of lecture and development method; 
(4) reference reading and presentation of papers by the students; 
(5) laboratory work by students in connection with lecture and 
quiz. 

Of these the laboratory method alone seems inapplicable to the 
teaching of philosophy. All the other methods have points to re- 
commend them, and some combination of these methods would 
probably prove most satisfactory. The final test of any method is 
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what it does for the students; to what extent it arouses and 
sustains the student’s self-activity. The lecture method has 
probably more extensive use than any other, but there is no 
method that has drawn so much criticism down on itself.* The 
chief indictment against it is that it leaves the student passive; 
it does not arouse his self-activity. But perhaps the weight of 
this indictment will be found to depend on the nature of the 
lecture and the ability of the lecturer. We must not pass the 
same judgment on the lecture that is merely doing for the student 
what he had better do for himself, and the lecture which is putting 
at the disposal of the student the fruit of the lecturer’s rich and 
ripe study of the subject. In St. Thomas’ commentaries on the 
Metaphysics and the De Anima of Aristotle we have examples of 
the lecture as the exposition of a text. But then it must be remem- 
bered that it was important for the students to be familiar with 
and to understand the text of Aristotle. There is no such excuse 
for ‘lecturing when it is a mere textbook that is to be expounded. 
In such lectures the teacher is merely doing what the student 
should not be excused from doing for himself. A textbook is 
presumed to be intelligible with ordinary diligence on the part of 
the student. If it is not, we should write a textbook that is. But 
there is always room for the lecture that opens up a subject to 
the student’s mind; that broadens out the view of the subject and 
sets it in its proper relations to the whole of knowledge. If a 
lecture has the power of inspiration, if it arouses the student’s 
interest in the subject and spurs on his desire to follow knowledge 
of it further, it is a most useful means of coordinating and inte- 
grating thinking. Such lectures make a demand for wide and 
deep study on the part of the teacher, and there is always room for 
such teachers and such lectures. But obviously these cannot be 
the daily food of the student, and consequently the lecture method 
will prove unsatisfactory unless it is supplemented by the skillful 
use of other methods. Doubtless every teacher has to work out 
his own method, and in a very real sense the method of every 
genuine teacher is unique, because it is not merely something 





*Cf. J. Vincent Kelly, S.J., ““The Teaching of Philosophy in the College.” 
Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philoso- 
phical Association, p. 80. 
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that he has picked up on the way, but part of his own individual- 
ity. And if the teacher is conscientious and eager to learn and 
self-critical, experience will teach him how to make the best use of 
his own knowledge and ability for the greater inspiration of his 
students. And perhaps when all has been said, the matter cannot 
be better summed up than was done by an anonymous professor 
quoted in College Teaching, p. 34: 

“The sum and substance of my recommendations is that you 
provide a competently trained instructor and let him teach psy- 
chology as best he can. What the student needs is the effect of 
an individuality.” 
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CONFERENCE OF COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
Monpay, JUNE 23, 1930, 10:00 A.M. 


The opening meeting was held at Loyola University, New 
Orleans, La., on Monday, June 23, at 10:00 A. M. The Chairman, 
Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C.M., D.D., Ph.D., cordially welcomed 
the members, expressing the hope for an interesting and successful 
meeting. 

After the minutes of the Toledo meeting (1929) as printed had 
been regularly accepted, the new business was in order. The con- 
sideration of eligibility of the graduates of Immaculate College, 
Hollywood, Calif., for membership in Kappa Gamma Pi was the 
first business of importance. Action in this matter was deferred 
until the aforesaid college had been placed on the accredited list 
of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

The submission of candidates for Kappa Gamma Pi from the 
women colleges of accredited universities met with the approval 
of the members present at the Conference. 

The question of the admission of women graduates of Catholic 
coeducational colleges to Kappa Gamma Pi was discussed. It was 
voted to place this matter before a special committee, the mem- 
bers of which were to be named by the chair. 

As Sister Helen Madeleine, S.N.D., Dean of Emmanuel College, 
Boston, Mass., and Sister Wilfred, S.N.D., Dean of Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., were unable to be present, excerpts from 
Sister Wilfred’s letter and Sister Helen Madeleine’s report of the 
work done by the Committee on Credentials were read by the 
Reverend Moderator. 


A discussion of a uniform value of rating A.B., etc., for mem- 
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bers of the Kappa Gamma Pi followed. No decision was reached 
and the matter was tabled. 

A scholarly paper entitled ‘‘Home Economic Positions Open 
to College Graduates,” was then read by the writer, Sister M. St. 
Clara, B.V.M., A.B., A.M., of Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
This paper was very enlightening as regards the possibilities of 
the home economics departments for successful placement of 
our college graduates. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
Monpay, JUNE 23, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


Owing to the heat, brevity marked the business of the afternoon 
session. Doctor Corcoran requested that the names of the success- 
ful candidates for Kappa Gamma Pi be sent at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to the Secretary General. Two Regional meetings, one at 
Washington, D. C., and the other at St. Louis,Mo., will be held 
during the summer vacation. The new members elected now will 
be invited to these Regional meetings. Each college was asked to 
publish as soon as possible, the names of the newly elected mem- 
bers of the Honor Society. 

The advisability of forming an Executive Committee to further 
the work of the Conference of Colleges for Women was discussed. 
The motion was made, seconded, and passed that a committee of 
this nature be named by the Chair. After further discussion, 
Doctor Corcoran announced that this Committee would be com- 
prised of eight members together with the Chairman and the 
Secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Mortuer M. Ienatius, A.M., 
Secretary. 











REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS OF 
THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC HONOR SOCIETY 





SISTER HELEN MADELEINE, 8.N.D., DEAN, 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. 





As Chairman of the Committee on Credentials of the National 
Catholic Honor Society, I take pleasure in submitting the follow- 
ing report on the work accomplished in 1929-30: 

In March I received a request from the Dean of Women of De 
Paul University, Chicago, Ill., Miss Margaret Ring, in behalf of 
the young women of De Paul University, applying for member- 
ship in Kappa Gamma Pi. I referred the application for judgment 
to our Reverend Moderator, and to the members of the Committee 
on Credentials: Sister Mary Evelyn, O.P., Dean of Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Ill.; Sister Mary of the Visitation, Dean of 
D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y.; and Miss Cecil M. Ronan, 
National President of Kappa Gamma Pi. I quote from their 
replies statements which give evidence of their opinion on the 
matter: 

1. “Personally, I see no reason why the young women of De 
Paul University, should be deprived of membership in Kappa Gam- 
ma Pi. These young women, like those of the women’s colleges, 
must have qualifications for leadership and the other aims of Kappa 
Gamma Pi.” 

2. “Since De Paul University is on the approved list of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, it would be hard, 
would it not, to discriminate against its women graduates? True, 
it is not, strictly speaking, one of the Women’s Colleges; yet 
the differentiation would be rather tenuous and perhaps provo- 
cative of ill-feeling against our Society. Our objective is to unify 
honor graduates among the alumnae of Catholic colleges. We 
need all the ‘finely gifted, finely touched’ women we can aggre- 
gate to help our cause. It seems to me it would be wise to allow 
the distinction between Catholic colleges for women and those for 
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men and women, insisting only that all Honor Society members 
be women graduates. of Catholic colleges.” 

3. ‘My opinion regarding the honor graduates of coeducational 
universities is this: I should like to have them as members of Kappa 
Gamma Pi, provided that the requirements aside from the ‘degree 
with distinction’ are clearly defined. Since the girls in coeducation- 
al institutions are usually in a very decided minority and are small 
in number even in comparison to the number of girls in our col- 
leges, their quota of leaders will be comparatively smaller. The 
ten per cent will take care of that nicely. 

“T think that Kappa Gamma Pi will benefit from membership 
drawn from some of our leading universities. So many of our 
girls are attending these schools in the larger cities for financial 
reasons that we stand a good chance of finding many of our 
sincerest students in the coeducation group. Our technicians are 
taking graduate work and many of them prefer to have their 
training in the noted medical schools. Hence, our cry for Kappa 
Gamma Pi members to carry on graduate work will find coopera- 
tion there.” 

Such are the opinions of my associates on the Committee on 
Credentials. 

I replied to the request of Miss Ring, Dean of Women of De 
Paul University, that her petition will be given consideration. 

Dear Members of the Conference, you will recall that at the 
first session of our Conference in Toledo last year this question in 
regard to admitting women graduates of Catholic coeducational 
institutions was brought before us. The motion that action in 
regard to the question be postponed indefinitely was passed. 
Does it not seem advisable to take some action in the matter now? 

In April, Miss Ronan, one of the members of our Committee, 
received the following wire from Sister Margaret, I.H.M., of 
Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, California: ‘““‘We wish to ask 
admission into Kappa Gamma Pi of the 1929 class of twelve. We 
have three high honor students. We also shall have three in this 
year’s class of seventeen. Is our admission possible? We wish also 
to affiliate with an undergraduate honor society for Catholic col- 
leges. Does such a one exist? Please wire night letter, collect.” 
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Miss Ronan replied promising to refer the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Credentials. 

I communicated at once with Rev. Daniel M. O’Connell, S. J., 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, Secretary of the Commission on Standardiza- 
tion, to inquire if Immaculate Heart College is on the list of col- 
leges approved by the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Father O’Connell replied that it has not been placed yet on that 
list. I sent this information to the members of the Committee on 
Credentials, asking their opinion in the matter of admitting 
Immaculate Heart honor graduates to Kappa Gamma Pi. Their 
replies are as follows: 

(1) “It seems to me that since Immaculate Heart College is 
not as yet on the list of colleges approved by the National Catholic 
Educational Association, the admission of its students to the 
Honor Society shouid be deferred until such approval is obtained.” 


(2) “If Immaculate Heart College is not approved by the 
National Catholic Educational Association there is just nothing 
more to say. Iam sorry, because it would be splendid to have 
a western college as soon as possible.” 

(3) The reply from member No. 3 has not reached me. 

We await the decision of the Conference on these two cases. 

A report of the Committee on Credentials would not be com- 
plete without an expression of gratitude from the Chairman for 
the cooperation given by the Reverend Moderator, Doctor 
Corcoran, by the Reverend Secretary of the Commission on 
Standardization, Father O’Connell, 8.J., and by the members of 
the Committee on Credentials for the gracious and immediate 
reply to communications in regard to the cases open for our 
consideration. 











HOME ECONOMIC POSITIONS OPEN TO COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 





SISTER M. ST. CLARA, B.V.M, A.M., CLARKE COLLEGE, 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 





The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education state that “in 
a Democracy, both within and without the school, education 
should develop in each individual the knowledge, ideals, interests, 
habits, and powers, whereby he will find his place, and use that 
place to shape both himself and society to ever nobler ends.” 

Home economics as a department of education should contribute 
its share toward the realization of this objective, by showing pros- 
spective students the opportunities that are offered to those who 
major in this field. 

Originally, occupations open to the students of household arts 
centered in the concept of an ideal home, and those who took the 
course were prepared for one of two positions: to teach cooking 
and sewing, or to “keep house.” 

But today, though the basic concept is the same, food and textile 
industries have begun to see definite value in the scientific study 
of their problems of production and distribution, and the profession 
of home economics has broadened, until it now embraces many 
interesting and well-paid positions. The Managing Director of the 
Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Occupations reports in that one city 
alone, in one year, the following types of positions in the home- 
economics field were filled: teachers; extension workers; dietitians; 
research; business. 

In more detailed form the Division of Home Economics of the 
Iowa State College, Ames, gives the following lines of work for 
home-economics graduates, which you see in the accompanying 
charts: 

TracHers of—General home economics; related art and design; 
foods and nutrition; clothing and textiles; home management, 


and family relationships; child care, and directors of nursery 
schools; institutional management; related science; home 
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economics in foreign fields. In—Elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, part-time schools, normals, and colleges. 

ADMINISTRATORS—in home education work; supervisors in city 
school systems; supervisors of teacher-training work in normal 
schools and colleges; supervisors in state departments of 
educational or vocational education; Federal agents with the 
United States Government; heads of departments in uni- 
versities. 

EXTENSION SERVICE—Home demonstration leader for the state; 
assistant to the leader; specialists in extension with U. S. 
Government; 4 H club leaders; State specialist in home man- 
agement, child care, food and nutrition, health; county home 
demonstration agents. 

INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT—Owner or manager of tea room or 
cafeteria; manager of restaurant or lunch room in factory, 
school, bank, or department store; caterer; manager of dormi- 
tory or woman’s club; assistant to the manager in any of these 
positions. 

Dietit1aN—Head or assistant dietitian in a hospital; dietitian 
in dormitory, orphanage, or club; dietetic consultant in large 
city; nutrition specialist with city-school systems; visiting 
dietitian with city or county boards of health or child-welfare 
bureaus. 

CoMMERCIAL OpeninGcs—Clothing advisor in large department 
store; educational director of textile manufacturing concern; 
educational director with home-equipment organization; buyer 
of ready-to-wear garments in stores; dressmaking and design- 
ing; interior decorator; advisor of women in banks; demon- 
strator of food products, home equipment, and patterns; 
educational advisor to give radio talks for commercial con- 
cerns. 

ResearcH—lIn manufacturing concerns, colleges, experiment sta- 
tions, and home-economics bureau in Washington; textile 
chemist; food chemist; home-equipment expert; psychologist 
and child-welfare worker; bacteriologist; nutrition and health 
expert. 

SocraL ServiceE—Nutrition specialist in social-welfare organiza- 
tion; visiting dietitian with city-welfare agency; home-man- 
agement specialist with social-service organization. 

JoURNALISM—Writer of home-economies articles, dealing with: 
house furnishings, diet, costume designs, child care, health; 
editor of home magazines; one in charge of women’s pages of 
farm papers, daily and weekly magazines; home-economics 
expert to test advertised products for magazines; correspond- 
ent with magazine dealing with home-economics subjects. 
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Home Maxinc—lIn one’s own home; as consultant or director in 
a large orphanage, or dormitory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY USED—Careers in Home Economics, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison Wis.; Home-Economics Courses, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Vocational-Guid- 
ance Department, Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 
Ill.; A Study of Occupations, other than Homemaking, open to 
women trained in Home Economics, Laura V. Clark, University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Opportunities for Women trained 
in Home Economics, Woman’s Occupational Bureau, 1111 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Opportunities for Women 
in Domestic Science, Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, Mass.; Occupations for Women, O. L. Hatcher, 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


Many occupations which are open to women tear them away 
from an intimate contact with the homes in which they have been 
reared and give them little or no training for the homes which 
they may enter. Home economics is both a natural continuation 
of past home interests and a preparation for future home responsi- 
bilities. From the types of positions open to its graduates, which 
shall be discussed in this paper, it can be seen that any woman whose 
interests lie in the sphere of the Home has ample opportunity to 
find the particular channel through which she can best express 
that interest. 

To list a few of the outstanding reasons: 

(1) Home economics is accepted as woman’s traditional field. 

(2) It offers opportunity for the free play of her natural en- 
dowments and previous training. 

(3) It is in a sense a stepping stone to the ultimate occupation 
of most women, namely, that of homemaker. 

(4) Increasing numbers are choosing it. 

These show that home economics holds an important part among 
the occupations for women. 

It is the purpose of this paper to enumerate the positions avail- 
able; to tell something of the duties involved in each; the salary 
range; and the training required in preparation, in order to show 
the importance of home economics in a college curriculum. 

Since, numerically, teaching is the most important phase of 
home economics, we shall consider it first. The fact that the sub- 
ject is so generally taught in the grammar grades and in high 
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schools, naturally leads to a demand for well-trained teachers. 
This necessitates the teacher-training courses in our normal schools, 
colleges, and universities, and justifies the expenditure of time, 
effort, and money, in the pursuit of the subject. 

The demands of school-work vary from the rural type in which 
the teacher is obliged to instruct in the regular academic subjects, 
and teach some “cooking and sewing” to the highly organized sys- 
tems of our large cities, where the supervisor directs the home- 
economics work carried on in all the schools of the city. 

Sometimes the supervisors teach as well as direct the teaching 
of others; again their work may be that of supervision only. 

Many of the states: Colorado, Maryland, North Dakota, 
Illinois, and others, have adopted state courses of study with the 
hope of standardizing the work of the teaching profession. 

For the person who is considering a teaching career in -home 
economics there are at least four major divisions of the field to be 
considered : 

(1) University teaching. 

(2) Extension teaching. 

(3) Public and private school-teaching and supervision. 

(4) Part-time and vocational teaching. 

“In spite of the fact that the requirements are constantly in- 
creasing, the teaching field, as shown by reports from twenty-three 
colleges, is still the most popular objective of students who major 
in this subject. 

The fact that teaching is the oldest remunerative occupation for 
women, that salaries compare favorably with those in other fields, 
that the hours are usually of reasonable length, and that the sum- 
mer holiday is of sufficient duration to provide opportunity for 
study and travel will continue to attract many to this field. The 
field is a very happy one if the love of teaching is the basis for 
choice.” 

Although extension teaching is carried on as a division of uni- 
versity teaching in home economics the nature of the work is 
sufficiently different to warrant separate treatment. 

The passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, which provides 
for “cooperative agricultural-extension work which shall consist 
of the giving of instruction and practical demonstrations in agri- 
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culture and home economics to persons not attending or resident 
in agricultural colleges,’ has done much for the development and 
stimulation of interest in home economics, and incidentally, has 
provided another avenue of employment for women who choose 
this major. 

The work is carried on cooperatively by the central office of 
Home Economies extension in the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington and the Division of Home Economics extension of the 
land-grant colleges. 

The extension staff in many states now consists of the state 
leader; a nutrition, clothing, and home-management specialist ; and 
home-demonstration agents who are stationed in the various 
county seats in the state. 

“The extension-worker is an extremely important factor in rural 
life. She aims to set a higher standard for country life, to help in 
bettering conditions in the rural home, and to broaden the outlook 
of its people. 

It is said that extension-work ranks third in numerical import- 
ance as an avenue of employment for women trained in home 
economics. The salaries are good, the contacts are interesting, the 
opportunity for service is wide, and it should attract women of 
compelling personality who have qualities of leadership.” 

Business in general has only recently discovered that it has a 
definite need for women trained in home economics. Commercial 
firms which deal in food products and household equipment have 
perfected the production end of their enterprises and have studied 
the sales end from the psychological view in order to multiply 
sales, but only within the past ten years has real attention been 
given to the ultimate satisfaction of the consumer. 

In order to secure this, several firms, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Proctor and Gamble, Armour, Gas companies, and others have 
employed women trained in home economics: to help in standard- 
izing their products; to advertize them; and to explain to the con- 
suming public just how they can be used most successfully. To 
accomplish their aim, they: use demonstrations, lectures, and radio 
talks. A woman thus employed may find that her work is home 
economics pure and simple, or it may be selling, teaching, public- 
speaking, advertising, research, or it may be a combination of all 
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of these. Because of this wide range, students with this outlook 
should be given special training and experiences in their college 
preparation. 

The director of the home-service department of Washburn 
Crosby Co. has said: “There is unlimited opportunity for the home- 
economics woman in business. She is an answer to a direct need of 
the manufacturer who is putting out a product which he must sell 
to women.” 

“It is an interesting field, varied in its contacts, and full of prom- 
ising possibilities for those with enthusiasm, winning personality, 
executive ability, and a salesman-ship sense.” 

Closely allied to the field of business is that of managerial 
positions. In this, home economics aims to put on a scientific, 
organized basis, all service needed for the physical well-being of 
groups of people, housed together temporarily or permanently. 

Administrative duties in any form of institutional management 
have much in common. Therc is always necessity for: unifying and 
guiding the life of the institution as a whole; maintaining standards 
in all social activities; making an effective working plan, including 
a budget; directing and maintaining hygienic conditions; outlining 
the duties of subordinates; securing their cooperation. 

“Tnstitutions, clubs, dormitories, hotels, hospitals, camps, school 
and employee lunchrooms, restaurants, tea-rooms, ocean-going 
vessels, etc., are finding it expedient to employ home-economics 
trained women.” 

As an example of what one woman has accomplished in this field 
I quote from an article published in a recent home-economics 
magazine, “The honor of being the first woman to be appointed 
United States Trade Commissioner by examination has been won 
by Miss Gundrun Carlson who has been appointed to the post at 
Oslo, Norway. 

Miss Carlson received her education at Columbia University and 
the University of Minnesota. After teaching for a time, she accep- 
ted a position as manager of the Home-Economics Department for 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. Traveling extensively 
in Europe, Miss Carlson studied markets, food habits, and other 
phases of home-economics interest ip the various countries. Dur- 
ing the World War she enrolled as a Red Cross Dietitian. 
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By her new position Miss Carlson is one of the highest ranking 
women in the United States Foreign Service.” 

One phase of managerial work which especially appeals to home- 
economics graduates is that of tea-room management. The tea- 
room business has developed rapidly in the last ten years, and 
offers tempting opportunities to well-trained women who are 
interested in business. The duties may be grouped under the head- 
ings of: MANAGEMENT, SERVICE, PRODUCTION. This is a field for 
the college graduate, and is interesting and rumunerative to the 
right person. To be able to fill this position, besides the natural 
abilities requisite, one must have fundamental courses in food 
preparation, marketing, and institutional administration, with 
practical experience. Some colleges maintain tea rooms in connec- 
tion with their department of home economics to afford students 
this necessary opportunity. Some students are able to secure 
further experience during the summer months. Lake Delaven, 
Wis. employs in its cafeteria only college students. The Harding 
restaurants in Chicago require of their applicants a college degree. 

‘“‘Tea-room management is one of the newer fields, but is growing 
in importance. It now ranks fourth in numerical status as a voca- 
tional objective of college graduates whose major is home eco- 
nomics.” 

Experimentation and research are carried on by the home 
economist in business, these being concerned with specific problems 
incident to the manufacture or distribution of particular food 
products. 

Research, concerned with more general factors, is also carried 
on in universities, hospitals, and government bureaus. It seeks 
such new light on home-economics problems as will be applicable 
in some significant way to home-making interests, and has received 
marked stimulus from the establishment of the Bureau of Home 
Economics as a separate bureau in the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. Here research is being carried on along three lines: 
food and nutrition; clothing and textiles; household management. 
In the United States Bureau of Chemistry in Washington and its 
branch laboratories much experimental work is being done to pro- 
tect the national food supply, 

These positions can be filled only by women who are trained in 
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methods of research and of statistical computation. They are the 
advanced positions in the field of home economics to which the 
young teacher and the dietitian may look forward. 

“This type of work is full of human interest, and is increasingly 
recognized in the practical operations of the home; in business; and 
in many fields touching child welfare and family life. 

Opportunities will increase for fully qualified workers and the 
professional status and compensation are likely to be more and 
more gratifying as the results of the work develop.” 


“In the past twenty years the science of nutrition, due largely 
to the discoveries made in the research laboratories, has reached 
such a stage of development that a skeptical world has begun to 
realize the relation between food intake and health; diet and 
disease.” 

The expert in nutrition, known as the dietitian, is now recog- 
nized as a professional person, employed to render her services in 
a hospital, sanitarium, dispensary, school, or other institution. 
Her work is “the science of planning, calculating, and preparing 
diets, based on a thorough knowledge of all that has been learned 
about digestion and metabolism.” 

In order to enter training in such hospitals as the Michael Reese, 
Chicago; Johns Hopkins, Baltimore; and Mayo Clinic, Rochester; 
one must be a graduate of a recognized college with a major in 
home economics. ‘The student must have besides personal quali- 
fications, special training in nutrition, with minors in biochemistry 
and institutional management.” 

The American Dietetic Association is making an effort to require 
a college degree as a prerequisite of training in every institution 
that offers dietetic training. 

Dietitians are employed in the United States Public Health 
Service and in the Veteran’s Bureau. 

The number of specialists, including designers of fabrics and 
costumes; analysts; textile research workers; textile testers; dress- 
makers; ‘specialists in home-demonstration work; and buyers of 
women’s and children’s apparel, has increased rapidly during the 
last ten years. 

A rather new position in the field of home economics is journal- 
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ism. Almost every large newspaper publishes a section devoted to 
the interests of housewives. It may be household hints; a cookery 
column; or a question box. There are many magazines such as 
The Delineator, Good Housekeeping, and The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
published almost entirely for women. This form of journalism 
demands in addition to a scientific knowledge of home economics, 
the ability to write well, to present information in an attractive 
manner, and to sell ideas to the editor and the reading public. 
The student with this work in mind should elect as many courses 
in English as possible. 

Shortly before universal sufferage was granted, an important 
issue was to be settled in a certain city by “its men and its self- 
supporting women.” A well-to-do lawyer read the headlines of 
the daily paper, and sat back, musing. His wife could not vote on 
a problem which vitally concerned him and his family. 

The Atlantic Monthly published the article which he wrote under 
the title of, “Is My Wife A Self Supporting Woman?” 

He thought of his home and all that it meant to him. 

A laundress, a cook, a maid, a seamstress, a private tutor, a 
buyer, a governess, a nurse—would each cost him at least $5.00 
per day. 

He thought of his wife—the nights of interrupted sleep when she 
watched anxiously over the bedside of their dying son; of the many 
times she had soothed and comforted bruised heads, hands, feet, 
and hearts; of the joy and enthusiasm with which she met and 
shared his victories; and of the spiritual something which her very 
presence brought into their lives. 

He shuddered: It seemed sacrilegious to be even thinking of the 
value of her service in terms of dollars and cents—she was a valiant 
woman and he was considering the “price of her that is priceless” 
in her worth to her family, state, nation, and Church. 

This, then, is the basic concept of home economics education. 
It reaches out beyond the scope of the professional world in which 
for a time one may find her career, and aims to inspire those of its 
college graduates who are called to a life in the home, to reach its 
goal in the establishment of an ideal home, the model of which for 
every Catholic woman is Nazareth. 
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“She wrote no books; she painted no pictures; she thrilled no 
audiences with her eloquence—she simply performed her daily 
household duties. 

Earth’s greatest woman is great by virtue of her Motherhood. 

We need Marys from Nazareth today. 

Let our girls aspire; let them be ambitious; but let them not 
forget amid life’s feverish rush to sit often at the feet of the Master 
to learn the Madonna’s secret.” 











LIBRARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
~ Monpay, June 23, 1930, 2:45 P.M. 


The meetings of the Library Section were held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Assembly Hall B. 

The first general session opened at 2:45 P.M., Monday, June 23, 
with Sister M. Reparata, O.P., Librarian, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Ill., presiding. Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, Litt. D., Chair- 
man of the Library Section, reviewed the year’s activities. He 
summarized the work of the regional conferences held at Loyola 
University, Chicago, II]., and at Fordham University, New York, 
N. Y.; sketched the growth of the Catholic Library World, and 
paid tribute to the recent successful editing and publishing of the 
Catholic Periodical Index by the Library Section. 

Miss M. Lillian Ryan, Librarian, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Ill., in her paper, ‘‘A Union Index to Back Volumes of Catholic 
Periodicals,” revealed the need of an index to the volumes of 
periodicals prior to those covered by the C. P. I. A lively dis- 
cussion resulted in the appointment of a committee, with Miss 
Ryan as chairman, to study the project of a retrospective index. 

In his paper, “The Future Policy of the Catholic Periodical 
Index,” Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas, urged immediate cooperation in securing subscrip- 
tions to guarantee the stability of the C. P. I. He likewise stated 
that it should gradually become universal in scope by including 
scholarly periodicals of every country and by covering every field 
of knowledge. 

“‘A proposed survey of library training in Catholic colleges and 
universities for 1930-31,’ to be made by Dr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, 
was announced. Doctor Fitzgerald will make this survey at 
Columbia University on a scholarship awarded by the Carnegie 
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Corporation. This project brought forward reports from several 
librarians on the work being done in this field at their respective 
institutions. 

The report on “The Regional Conferences Proposed for Southern 
Libraries,” by Sister M. Incarnata, Librarian, Our Lady of the 
Lake College for Women, San Antonio, Texas, was read in her 
absence by Sister Francis Clara. It was emphasized that regional 
conferences would foster greater cooperation among librarians, 
supplement the work of annual meetings, and solve problems 
peculiar to each region. 

The following committees were appointed: 

On Nominations: Mr. Paul R. Byrne, A.B., B.L.S., Rev. 
William M. Stinson, 8.J., Mrs. Lucile M. Reynolds. 

On Resolutions: Rey. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., Miss M. 
Lillian Ryan, Brother Francis H. Ruhlman, 8.M. 


SECOND SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JUNE 24, 1930, 4:15 P.M. 


On Tuesday, June 24, the second general session opened at 
4:15 P.M. with Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., acting as chair- 
man. 

The first paper, ‘Catholic Author Bibliography—Past, Present, 
and Future,” was presented by Mr. William T. O’Rourke, Assistant 
Librarian, College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. He stressed 
the immediate need of a catalogue listing the contributions of 
Catholic authors to the field of books, and outlined a method of 
systematic procedure to obtain a comprehensive catalogue that 
would be supplemented annually. After considerable discussion a 
motion was made and accepted that a committee be appointed, 
with Mr. O’Rourke as chairman, to study the possibility of an 
annual Catholic Bibliography. 

Then followed two papers, “‘A Recent Success of International 
Intellectual Cooperation,” by Dr. Joris Vorstius, Librarian, Stats 
Bibliotek, Berlin, and ‘‘Dissertations in Our Graduate Schools,” 
by Mr. Paul R. Byrne, Librarian, University of Notre Dame du 
Lac, Notre Dame, Ind. In the latter paper, Mr. Byrne insisted 
that a compilation of all the dissertations submitted to our Cath- 
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olic institutions would be a valuable guide for librarians and 
students, and a real contribution to Catholic scholarship. He 
indicated that this list will likewise give an adequate account of 
what is being done in the field of research in our institutions of 
higher learning. The discussion that followed was brought to a 
close by a motion made that a committee be appointed with Mr. 
Byrne as chairman, to consider the advisability of compiling a 
list showing the (master’s and doctor’s) dissertations submitted 
to our colleges and universities during the year 1930. The motion 
was carried. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 10:00 A.M. 


A meeting of the Editorial Board of the Catholic Periodical Index 
and the cooperating indexers was held Wednesday, June 25, at 
10:00 A.M. 

The first question considered was the expediency of charging a 
flat rate for subscriptions to the Catholic Periodical Index in prefer- 
ence to the service basis as adopted heretofore. This matter elicited 
a lengthy discussion and resulted in the adoption of a plan by which 
all high schools would be charged a flat rate, and all other insti- 
tutions assessed on a service basis. The immediate need of aug- 
menting the list of subscribers was likewise emphasized. To 
interest a large number in securing subscriptions it was proposed 
to divide the country into regions similar in area to those of the 
Regional Associations of colleges and secondary schools, each 
territory to have its own chairman who in turn would appoint a 
representative for each state. This plan was approved and adopted. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 


FOURTH SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 2:00 P.M. 


The Editorial Board and the cooperating indexers met again at 
2:00 P.M. The entire session was given over to adjusting the 
technical difficulties that manifested themselves in the course of 
publishing the first two issues of the C. P. J. 
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The third general session was convened at 4:00 P.M. under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Paul R. Byrne, A.B., B.L.S., Librarian, 
University of Notre Dame du Lac, Notre Dame, Ind. The first 
paper of the afternoon was read by Rev. William M. Stinson, S.J., 
Librarian, Boston College, Newton, Chestnut Hill, Mass., on “The 
Catholic Library World and Its Possibilities for the Library 
Section.” After outlining the development of this publication, 
Father Stinson set two objectives for the Library Section in regard 
to the Catholic Library World, to enroll every Catholic college, 
seminary, and high school on its subscription list, and to bring it 
out in printed form. He suggested several practical changes which 
aroused favorable comment from those present. 

The second paper, ‘Why Claudel and Gheon in the College 
Library?” by Sister M. Miriam, O.M., Librarian, College Miseri- 
cordia, Dallas, Pa., was read in her absence by Sister M. Borromeo, 
O.M., Dallas, Pa. Sister M. Miriam showed that in foreign lit- 
erature in a Catholic college library, Claudel and Gheon should 
be allotted a generous place, as in these writers we have the 
substance that will not only teach our students the love of good 
books but will also inculcate ideals that will lead to habits of 
upright living. 

Doctor Fitzgerald summarized the paper, “Catholic Supplement 
to the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries,”’ written by 
Miss Edna M. Becker, Assistant Librarian, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. A resolution was offered and carried that the 
Library Section approve for publication this Catholic Supplement. 

The final paper of the afternoon, ‘Monastic Libraries,” by 
Captain E. Cockburn Kyte, Librarian, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., Canada, was read by Doctor Fitzgerald. 


FIFTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 9:15 A.M. 


The final session opened at 9:15 A.M., Thursday, June 26, with 
Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, Litt.D. in the chair. 

Rev. Colman Farrell, O.S.B., A.M., Chairman of the Committee 
on Cataloging and Classification, submitted a detailed report 
which is printed with the papers of this Section. It was the mind of 
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the assembled librarians that undue haste should not be made by 
this Committee in view of the importance of the matter in hand, 
and the difficulties and expense involved in any radical changes 
after its decisions have once been accepted. 
* The Committee on Nominations reappointed Mr. Francis E. 
Fitzgerald, Litt.D., as Chairman; Sister M. Reparata, O.P., Vice- 
Chairman; Brother Francis H. Ruhlman, S.M., Secretary. 

The following resolutions were presented and unanimously 
adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That the Library Section of the National Catholic 
Educational Association publicly expresses its profound gratitude: 


I. To all who have so whole-heartedly contributed 
to the success of the Catholic Periodical Index. 

II. In particular to its Chairman, Dr. Francis E. 
Fitzgerald, who, as Editor, untiringly devoted his time 
and energy toward making this publication a reality. 

III. Likewise, to the Contributors to the Reserve 
Fund and to the Cooperating Indexers. 


Resolved, That the Library Section likewise conveys to Mr. 
Halsey W. Wilson of the H. W. Wilson Co., of New York City, 
its deepest appreciation for the courtesies he has extended and 
the excellent cooperation he has given in assisting in the publi- 
cation of the Catholic Periodical Index. 


Resolved, That the Library Section recommends the establish- 
ment of library schools in our Catholic colleges and universities, 
to meet the demand for trained librarians according to the stand- 
ards of the Board of Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association. 


Resolved, That the Library Section requests the Department of 
Colleges to endorse the Catholic Periodical Index, and to recom- 
mend it for subscription to its members, and that a similar request 
be presented to the Department of Secondary Schools, to the 
Seminary Department, and to the Superintendents’ Section. 
BrotTuHEer Francis H. Runiman, 8.M.., 
Secretary. 
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REGISTER OF LIBRARIANS AT MEETINGS OF LIBRARY SECTION, 1930 


Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., Librarian, St. Edward’s 
University, Austin, Texas; Rev. William M. Stinson, S.J., Li- 
brarian, Boston College, Newton, Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Brother 
Francis H. Ruhlman, 8.M., Librarian, University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio; Sister Mary Elizabeth, O.P., Dominican College, 
New Orleans, La.; Sister Mary Reparata, O.P., Librarian, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill.; Miss M. Lillian Ryan, Librarian, 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Colman Farrell, O.S.B., A.M., 
Librarian, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas; Rev. Charles 
A. Meehan, Principal, St. Thomas High School, Rockford, Il; 
Sister M. Barnabas, Blessed Sacrament, Librarian, Xavier Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. ; Sister M. Carola, Librarian, Mt. Carmel, 
Abbeville, La.; Sister M. Hyacinth, Mt. Carmel, Lafayette, La.; 
Sister M. Cecilia, Mt. Carmel, Thibodaux, La.; Sister M. Thomas, 
Holy Cross, New Orleans, La.; Sister M. Cecilia, Holy Cross, 
New Orleans, La.; Sister M. Edward, Holy Cross, New Orleans, 
La.; Sister M. Brendan, Holy Cross, Lake Charles, La.; Sister 
M. Rita, Holy Angels, New Orleans, La.; Sister M. Kiernan, 
Franklin, La.; Sister M. Joseph, Holy Angels, New Orleans, 
La.; Sister M. Georgie, Morgan City, La.; Sister M. Redempta, 
Blessed Sacrament, Xavier University, New Orleans, La.; Rev. 
Lawrence Piotrzkowski, O.S.B., B.L.S., St. Martin’s College, 
Lacey, Wash.; Mrs. Lucile M. Reynolds, Librarian, Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, Nebr.; Miss Camille Rigali, Daprato 
Library of Ecclesiastical Art, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. William T. 
O’Rourke, Assistant Librarian, College of the Holy Cross, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, Litt.D., Librarian, 
St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.; Brother John P. Singer, 
S.M., Librarian, St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas; 
Rev. Peter J. Etzig, C.SS.R., 8.T.D., Librarian, Oconomowoc, 
Wis.; Sister M. Alberta, Librarian, Merion, Montgomery Co., 
Pa.; Sister Mary Majella, O.S.U., Librarian, Ursuline High 
School, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Lena Marcy, Librarian, Loyola 
Universit’ , New Orleans, La.; Mr. Paul R. Byrne, A.B., B.L.S., 
Librarian, University of Notre Dame du Lac, Notre Dame, Ind.; 
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Sister Mary Inez, 8.S.N.D., Librarian, Notre Dame Academy, 
Belleville, Ill.; Sister Mary Borromeo, Misericordia College, 
Dallas, Pa.; Sister Mary Patrice, Misericordia College, Dallas, 
Pa.; Miss Natalie Phillpott, Law Librarian, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, La.; Sister Margaret Mary, St. Stephen’s School, 
New Orleans, La.; Sister Miriam Alacoque, Dean, College of Mt. 
St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N.Y.; Sister Francis Clare, 
Assistant Librarian, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas; Mr. Edward Hynes, Assistant Superintendent, New 
Orleans Public Schools, New Orleans, La. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 





REVEREND COLMAN FARRELL, O.S.B., A.M., CHAIRMAN, 
LIBRARIAN, ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 





When this Committee was created at the Toledo Meeting last 
June, the Chairman of the Library Section named only the Chair- 
man of the Committee, and it was left to this Chairman to select 
other members of the Committee as needed. As the problems 
confronting this Committee tend to center upon philosophical and 
theological literature, it seemed expedient to seek as associates on 
the Committee, librarians who have both the technical training 
and the specialized knowledge of philosophy and theology neces- 
sary to deal with these problems. A wide correspondence has so 
far failed to bring to the knowledge of the Chairman names of 
persons both qualified and willing to assume a place on this Com- 
mittee. The Chairman will welcome and appreciate suggestions 
and advice which may enable him to secure capable assistants on 
this Committee and thereby hasten the important work it has in 
hand. 

The chief factor, however, that retards the work of preparing 
practical aids for meeting the special needs of Catholic libraries 
is the necessity of securing the cooperation of the other great 
library agencies. Several of these agencies are engaged upon the 
same problems that we are. They are happy to cooperate with us 
and to accept such help from us as we can afford them. 

The value of securing as much harmony of practice as is feasible 
is immeasurable. Some idea of the value of harmony of practice 
in cataloging and in the use of subject headings may be gathered 
from a consideration of the vast use we make of Library of Con- 
gress cards and the time they save the library, not only as regards 
the typing of the cards, but much more as regards the time saved 
in preparing the main entry, the subject headings, and secondary 
entries. Yet we shall forfeit all these helps if our practice for main 
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entries and subject headings does not agree, even remotely with 
that of the Library of Congress. 

Consider the distress that will beset users of Catholic libraries 
because of the wide differences in cataloging practice found to 
exist in the Catholic library card catalog and in the Catholic 
Periodical Index as compared with the practice in the Public 
Library and in the series of Wilson indexes. This effort on the 
part of your Committee to avoid radical departures from general 
library practice does not lead us to accept a less effective mode of 
cataloging, or a less scholarly and scientifically satisfactory 
treatment of our literature, but rather aims to bring general 
library practice to accept and adopt the improved methods which 
are being prepared and recommended by this Committee. 

Already a set of rules by this Committee governing the catalog- 
ing of Catholic ecclesiastical documents has received the approval 
of Prof. J. C. M. Hanson, of the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Hanson was chief of the Catalogue Div- 
ision of the Library of Congress from 1897 to 1910, during which 
period he edited and compiled the American Library Association’s 
Catalog Rules, and is regarded as the chief authority on cataloging, 
now living. Mr. Hanson and the Chairman of this Committee 
kept up a running correspondence on the subject of these rules 
through several months and, finally, on May 27, 1930, he wrote: 
“T like your new draft very much. Hope A. L. A. Committee on 
Cataloging will incorporate it when they come to revise the rules.”’ 

Other persons offering the Committee considerable aid and 
encouragement were: Mr. Paul R. Byrne, Librarian, University 
of Notre Dame; Mr. E. C. Richardson, Consultant in Bibliography 
and Research, Library of Congress; Mr. Raymond W. Maier, 
University of Rochester Library; Miss Grace Osgood Kelley, in 
charge of Survey of Cataloging and Classification at the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif.; Miss 
Julia Pettee, Union Theological Seminary, New York City; Miss 
Mary Burnham, Editor of Cumulative Book Index, H. W. Wilson 
Co.; Miss Eliza Lamb, Chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification, University of Wisconsin Library; 
Mr. William Stetson Merrill, John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

The rules so far prepared and offered to the Library Section for 
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trial cover cnly official ecclesiastical documents. There remain to 
be formulated rules for the entry of liturgical books and canon law. 
Rules for the entry of books in the latter fields are being held back 
until an agreement can be arranged with the Library of Congress. 

The classification problem has received a great deal of study on 
the part of several members of this Section since our last meeting. 
At the present stage of the work we have a classification outline 
covering the literature in the field of dogmatic theology, apolo- 
getics, moral theology, spiritual treatises in the form of medita- 
tions, ascetical and mystical treatises, Christian art and symbo- 
lism, religious music, church decoration and equipment, ecclesias- 
tical vestments and sacred vessels. This outline is substantially 
a translation of the 230’s and 240’s as developed by the Institute 
International de Bibliographie of Brussels, in Belgium. The 
Dewey Decimal notation has been adapted to this outline by Rev. 
Dr. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Librarian of St. Edward’s University, 
Austin, Texas. 

The work of translating the remaining sections of the scheme 
which are concerned with religion and canon law is well under 
way. To this outline the Dewey Decimal notation will be affixed 
and, ultimately, also that of the Library of Congress. At this 
time next year we may reasonably expect the work to be complete, 
at least for those libraries using the Dewey Decimal system. Those 
using the Library of Congress classification may have to wait 
another year before the L. C. notation can be supplied. 

Whether Catholic libraries should endeavor to secure an im- 
proved classification for philosophy is still an open question. 
Personally, I am strongly in favor of making use of the Brussels 
classification for philosophy in the same manner as we are doing 
in the case of religion and canon law. 

The question of subject headings has received wide attention 
since the foundation of the Catholic Periodical Index. This Com- 
mittee will cooperate with the Editorial Board of the Library Sec- 
tion in its efforts to secure the best possible subject headings on 
Catholic topics. But until the problems of rules for entry and 
classification are further advanced toward solution little time can 
be given to the study of subject headings, unless some one especially 
qualified for the work is discovered in the meantime. 
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It should be borne in mind by library catalogers that there is 
quite a considerable difference in the technique and application of 
subject headings to a periodical index and to a card catalog in a 
library. For example, in a periodical index, the writings of an 
official, whether written in an official capacity or in a private 
capacity, are entered under the name of the official; whereas in a 
library catalog official writings are entered under the name of 
the organization or government to which the official is attached, 
and only those written in a private capacity would be entered 
under the surname of the official. Thus in a dictionary catalog of 
books the official writings of President Washington are entered 
under the heading “U. S. President, 1789-1797 (Washington)”’ 
but his unofficial writings are entered: ‘‘Washington, George, 
Pres. U. 8., 1732-1797.” 

In the examples just quoted it is worth noting that the dates in 
the first instance are those of incumbency in office, in the second 
instance those of birth and death. The March number of the 
Catholic Periodical Index followed the current practice in periodical 
indexes in its choice of entry for the writings of Our Holy Father, 
Pius XI, except in the use of the date of incumbency instead of 
the date of birth. It would have been still more in accord with 
current practice had the dates been omitted entirely. 

After calling attention to the fact that periodical indexing de- 
parts to a marked degree from library cataloging, it may not be 
amiss to call to mind that the new subject headings which appear 
in great numbers in the Catholic Periodical Index are only in the 
experimental stage. Consequently, before using them in library 
catalogs they should be subjected to the closest scrutiny, not 
only in the light of correct terminology and usage, but also in the 
light of their application to other treatises in the same field. The 
subject heading “Mystical body’”’ used in the March number of 
the Index is a case in point. A treatise on the mystical body of 
Christ is primarily about the Church and secondarily about Christ. 
If it is expedient to have a specific heading for this mystical aspect 
of Christ, the phrase ‘‘mystical body” should not be employed as 
a heading but it should rather be used as a sub-heading under the 
subject, Jesus Christ. 

There are any number of difficulties in the selection of subject 
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headings confronting the cooperating catalogers of the Catholic 
Periodical Index which even the best cataloger in the world could 
not solve offhand or without consultation and experimentation. 
Religious Orders, the liturgy, and the various aspects of the 
Eucharist are but examples of numerous subjects which are not 
apt to receive consistent and scientifically satisfactory treatment 
until some scholarly guide is made available for the cooperating 
catalogers. 

Preliminary steps have been taken toward the preparation of a 
list of subject headings and references for Catholic material. It is 
planned to have the work done by graduate students in accredited 
library schools who are especially qualified for the task. The work 
is to be directed by Prof. J. C. M. Hanson, Acting Dean of the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, assisted by this 
Committee. This project will be greatly aided by the use of the 
comprehensive List of Theological Subject Headings prepared by 
Miss Julia Pettee, Librarian of the Union Theological Seminary 
of New York and by the List of Subject Headings for Canon Law 
compiled by Rev. Lester Kuenzel, Librarian of Columbia College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


LIST OF THE CONGREGATIONS, TRIBUNALS, AND 
OFFICES OF THE ROMAN CURIA 


Reference books do not cite the names of these bodies in ex- 
actly the same form. The official organ for carrying transactions 
of the Holy See is the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. In the early vol- 
umes of this bulletin the names of these bodies were not cited as 
carefully as they are in the more recent volumes. The form of 
the names used in the present list is taken from recent volumes of 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. As a result of my search for the exact 
forms to be used by catalogers, I have come to the conclusion that 
the ‘Sacra’ which is prefixed to the names of these bodies is a 
mere “title of honor,’ and may be disregarded by catalogers. 

Of course, it is to be noted that the names have been changed 
from time to time. 
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CoNGREGATIONS 


Suprema sacra congregatio sancti officii 

Sacra congregatio consistorialis 

Sacra congregatio proecclesia orientali 

Sacra congregatio de sacramentis 

Sacra congregatio concilii 

Sacra congregatio de religiosis 

Sacra congregatio de propaganda fido 

Sacra congregatio rituum 

Sacra congregatio caeremonialis 

(Congregatio pro negotiis ecclesiasticis extraordinariis)* 
Sacra congregatio de seminariis et studiorum universitatibus 


TRIBUNALS 


Sacra poenitentiaria apostolica 
Sacra Romana rota 
(Signatura apostolica)* 


OFFICES 
(Cancellaria apostolica) 
(Dataria apostolica) 
(Camera apostolica) 
Secretaria status 
(Secretaria brevium ad principes et epistolarum latinarum) 
Pontificia commissio ad codicis canones authentice interpre- 
tandos 
Pontificia commissio pro Russia 
Pontificia commissio de re biblica 


*Names in ( ) have not been cited in any recent numbers of the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis. 

















REGIONAL CONFERENCES PROPOSED FOR 
SOUTHERN LIBRARIES 





SISTER M. INCARNATA, LIBRARIAN, OUR LADY OF THE LAKE 
COLLEGE, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





Regional meetings are not new. Organizations in every field 
have them without apparently realizing their indebtedness to the 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages when the guilds regulated, 
and regulated effectively, every trade and profession; but such 
conferences are new in the Library Section of the N. C. FE. A., 
and the least we can do is to go back to our heritage. We may 
say that the Library Section is an established organization and 
one that has justified itself. It enters upon the eleventh year of 
its existence with a membership composed of the most intelligent 
and influential men and women of the country. It is a very sig- 
nificant and gratifying fact and one that testifies both to the 
intellectual interest of the members in the matter of broad and 
profound concern and also to the efficiency of the Association 
that the concentration of efforts in smaller areas is already under 
consideration or, better still, functioning. 


Regional meetings of the Library Section were recommended 
at the N. C. E. A. in 1928, and the suggestion was successfully 
carried out in Chicago, December 29, 1929, at Loyola University, 
and again in April, 1930, when the first Eastern Conference was 
held at Fordham University in New York City. The papers read 
and discussed were of a nature pertinent to those areas. Is the 
South ready for such a convocation? 

The success of any conference depends upon the following fac- 
tors: The personnel of the conference, the conditions under which 
it is held, and the objectives proposed. If the Library Section 
has been a success in the brief span of a decade of years, what 
has been the greatest contributing factor? Certainly, the person- 
nel; and of the personnel, the leadership of Rev. Paul Foik, C.S.C., 
the initiator of the movement. Father Foik brought to the work 
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the qualifications of a good teacher plus expert knowledge and 
training for his special work, an enthusiastic personality with 
the power to teach and inspire, a wide knowledge of books, an 
ability to organize material for efficient service, and an unflagging 
interest—qualifications which answer to the definition of a good 
librarian. To return to our question—is the South prepared? I 
answer: We have universities, we have colleges, we have leader- 
ship. 

In the second place, the success of a conference depends upon 
the conditions under which it is held. In view of the great increase 
in railroad and living expenses, it has become more and more 
difficult for teachers or librarians to go to distant parts and more 
desirable that auxiliary conferences be fostered. Again, there can 
be no more ideal way of stating and solving problems than through 
a regional convocation, for there is a much greater unity through 
the very geographical identity so apparent in the regional gather- 
ings. At the same time problems of larger bearing can be given 
more intense study through the activities of the regional group 
where there is a very close knowledge of individuals and libraries. 
Further, that the regional conference might benefit the greatest 
group possible, the time of meeting and locality should be given 
careful consideration. It seems that the meeting should be sched- 
uled for a time that would be convenient for librarians to assemble 
and that would make it possible for the results to be utilized for a 
new scholastic year. 

The objectives for the regional as for the national gathering 
should be the interchange of opinions, the crystallization of these 
opinions into something definite and practicable, and the creating 
of an inspiration that will eventuate in the application of these 
things agreed upon to the development of the institutions affected. 
In this regional interchange of opinions there should prevail a 
fine spirit of comradeship and a mutual spirit of helpfulness and 
cooperation, because it has to do with problems that vitally affect 
every institution in the geographic section. Many of our prob- 
lems while often unique and extremely difficult have, nevertheless, 
a basic solution, which can be best worked out in the less formal 
gathering and in such a manner as to be of special benefit also to 
the librarian of our small school libraries, who has not yet had the 
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opportunity of regular professional training. The conference should 
serve particularly to induce librarians of the universities and 
colleges in this region to preserve the records of a great people and 
and a great section. We are only beginning to realize the wealth of 
historical material abounding in the South. Scattered through 
the southwestern states there is an amazingly vast and rich store 
of records to be secured and examined. A distinct service would 
be rendered to the Catholic Church by the librarians of the South 
in the preservation of such materials and in the compilation of 
bibliographies for the encouragement of Catholic writers and 
scholars. 

Furthermore, our immediate need is a Catholic library school 
recognized by a regional accrediting association, offering a course 
equivalent to that found in such institutions as Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service, the Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, or of Chicago or Michigan. It is a pleasure to note 
that our Catholic women’s colleges are taking a lead in this move- 
ment. We congratulate the College of St. Catherine on having 
attained the distinction of being the first accredited Catholic senior 
undergraduate library school. It is earnestly hoped that the 
library movement will encourage Catholic institutions of the South 
to provide similar opportunities for the training of our librarians. 
Such training becomes a necessity in view of the recent standards 
set by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
—that a librarian have a college or a university degree and a year 
of library-school training or their equivalent. A practical appli- 
cation of the suggestion would be that some definite steps be 
taken for the organization of a library school in one or more of 
our southern Catholic colleges or universities. In his paper on 
“Standards for Catholic School Libraries,’ Dr. Francis E. Fitz- 
gerald has outlined in detail the necessity of training our libra- 
rians in Catholic institutions. This question being one of local 
significance and importance would be best dealt with by a regional 
conference of southern librarians. It would seem that while the 
demand for such a library school is real, institutions considering 
its establishment should proceed only after the most careful 
investigation of what is involved. A recent article in School and 
Society, entitled “Training for Librarianship in the South,” lays 
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emphasis on the fact that out of 1347 students enrolled in library 
schools in the United States and Canada during the past academic 
year, only forty were in the South. The other 1307 were in the 
library schools in the highly developed library areas of New 
England, the Middle Atlantic, the Middle West, and the Pacific 
Slope States—States in which the library schools have appeared 
slowly and at points where they were essential to the service of 
well-defined library areas. The Southern Regional Conference 
would do well to give the same thoughtful consideration to the 
establishment of a Catholic Southern library school. 

Granted that the library profession stands in a strategic po- 
sition to lead the way, is the time not ripe to establish some kind 
of machinery that will accomplish the task, that will put into our 
standards what the accrediting agents leave out—the Catholic 
ideal? 
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A UNION INDEX TO BACK VOLUMES OF 
CATHOLIC PERIODICALS 





MISS M. LILLIAN RYAN, LIBRARIAN, 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, ILL. 





In your library are there nicely bound volumes of periodicals 
and others perhaps not so attractive to the eye reposing peace- 
fully on the shelves day after day? You know that the stu- 
dent, writing on say Oliver Goldsmith, suspects pertinent in- 
formation there relative to the subject in which he is interested. 

The efficient and always patient librarian endeavors to obtain 
adequate references, but even a willingness to serve, technical 
training, an unusual memory, and a good disposition, will not 
produce comprehensive bibliographies. 

We now have the Catholic Periodical Index providing service 
for our current magazines, and we hope this undertaking will 
continue in the same efficient manner it has been inaugurated. 
Father Foik in the paper to follow will discuss our present prob- 
lems; for the moment let us concern ourselves seriously with the 
project that lies ahead. 

Indexing the back numbers of our Catholic magazines—is it 
necessary? Yes, absolutely necessary, for without such an index 
valuable and helpful information will remain hidden, and scholarly 
and historical references will be perhaps forever buried. A few 
titles have their own index and a very few have been included in 
the Wilson service, but for the most part I am thinking of the row 
after row of periodicals in many of our University and College 
libraries, dusted occasionally perhaps, used rarely, if ever. 

Sounds reasonable, but who would use this index? Of course, 
the librarian to whom I need not sell the idea for the more effective 
tools we have the greater our scope of service. There may be with 
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us, I am sure there are, school executives and teachers who would 
profit magnificently from such a venture. We have all had the 
experience of the professor who rushes into the library before one 
class to ask the reference attendant to have ready for his atten- 
tion before the next period that article in America by Chesterton 
or Noyes on the ‘Catholic Novel” appearing “oh, about three 
years ago.”’ When finally located in an issue ten years back, and 
discovered to be by Belloc, some little time has elapsed, the class 
is over, the reference not needed for another term. 

Then there is the research worker who comes to us from another 
University, often-times from a non-Catholic school seeking the 
Catholic attitude on labor, education, prayer, vocations, or what 
have you. You mention the N. C. W. C. Review. He hadn’t 
known of it. Excellent for his purpose, but he must pour over 
ten volumes in order to read one or two articles. There is America 
now in forty-three volumes; Dublin Review in one hundred and 
eighty-six; Ecclesiastical Review in eighty-two, and many more 
titles equally unwieldy. The Carnegie Corporation has thought 
it important enough in order to have the resources of the Vatican 
Library thrown open to students, to advance the finances needed 
for the venture. Surely the project in mind, in a somewhat lesser 
degree if you will, is also of vital moment. 

] have mentioned only one or two specific instances of the need 
of back indexing. It would also be of tremendous moment to the 
author, public speaker, newspaper man, and historian. All public, 
university and college libraries would have use for it. 

What of the expense? It would need the services of a staff of 
experts and until a definite plan has been worked out even an 
approximate cost cannot be estimated. The back indexing of some 
of our more recent publications such as Thought, New Scholasticism, 
and Orate Fratres might be covered by present cooperative index- 
ers to the Catholic Periodical Index, but care has to be exercised 
that the already busy librarian be not over-burdened. 

Magazines such as Ecclesiastical Review and America plan on 
publishing their own indexes in the near future. A scheme might 
be worked out with the various editors so that their material would 
be available. I do not think it feasible to suggest that what we 
have in mind would take the place of the individual index each 
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editor may contemplate. A combined index would be helpful to 
the editors and they should be among our enthusiastic support- 
ers. The following notice might be sent to all periodicals now in 
existence voted in for inclusion: 

“The Editors of the Catholic Periodical Index are considering 
indexing the back numbers of the magazines now appearing in the 
Index. Your magazine is one of the important titles included in 
the service. Would you be interested in this venture? “As the 
financing of such a project would be considerable, nothing definite 
can be determined at the present time. Would you be willing to 
help? Will you let us know your reaction to such a venture? 
The Library Section of the N. C. E. A. will appreciate your 
help. The subject of back indexing was discussed at the meeting of 
the Section in New Orleans on June 23, 1930.” 

There are many titles of periodicals that should be considered 
which are no longer extant and for this purpose I should recom- 
mend the excellent and recently published Pioneer Catholic 
Journalism, by Rev. Paul J. Foik, C.S.C., Ph.D., United States 
Catholic Historical Society, 1930, Monograph Series XI. _ It 
includes periodicals to 1840 and we have Father Foik’s promise 
that a second volume will bring the work to date. This volume 
would be a tremendous aid in selecting titles for indexing. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to recommend that thought be 
given this project now by the Library Section, and suggest the 
appointment of a person or a committee to look into the prob- 
lem under discussion, and that the following be kept in mind: A 
definite list of periodicals be decided upon for inclusion; form and 
policy of indexing follow present rules governing the Catholic 
Periodical Index. Might I suggest? Endowment from N. C. E. A.; 
Knights of Columbus; Carnegie Corporation. I might, but will 
it be forthcoming? I wonder, so perhaps do you. The success of 
the present Catholic Periodical Index will argue well or ill for 
this venture, and only by proving it a success may we go farther 
afield. But let us plan to work out a definite outline, so that when 
the opportunity arises, we may present a constructive program. 








THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE CATHOLIC 
PERIODICAL INDEX 





REVEREND PAUL J. FOIK, C.S.C., PH.D., LIBRARIAN, 
ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 





The project that has occupied the attention and special con- 
sideration of the Library Section of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association for many years has passed into achievement. 
The dynamic energy of the Chairman, Mr. Francis E. Fitzgerald, 
has been chiefly responsible for the existence today of the Catholic 
Periodical Index, that indispensable Guide to current Catholic lit- 
erature. It is a key that unlocks the treasure-house of knowledge 
and no library of a Catholic institution of higher learning can 
afford to be without this bibliographical aid. 

The publication has been launched but it still sails a stormy 
sea and needs the support of every Catholic high school, academy, 
college, and university in the land. Unless that cooperation is 
immediately secured the Catholic Periodical Index will perish 
from lack of patronage. It has been stated on a previous occasion 
by persons of conservative judgment, that under the most favor- 
able circumstances, five years will be required to establish the 
stability of the Guide. 

The persistent efforts of every member of the Library Section 
should be employed in laying the foundation for the permanency 
of the Catholic Periodical Index. There are sure to be some set- 
backs unless every Catholic librarian works with diligence, ear- 
nestness, and zeal to build up the prestige and to secure the sub- 
scription of every Catholic school or college in the United States. 
The services rendered to all educational institutions by these 
cooperative efforts have compensations that far outweigh the 
financial assessment placed on each school. Heretofore most Cath- 
olic literature, which should have furnished a stimulus and en- 
lightenment to readers, has been buried, unidentified and unclas- 
sified, because there was no finding list to reveal when an article 
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was written and where the precious morsels of information re- 
posed. The advantages to be derived from the Catholic Periodical 
Index have been very comprehensively stated in a recent contri- 
bution by Rev. Francis X. Talbot, 8.J., in America (Issue of 
May 17, 1930). 

Our Catholic readers of today are called upon to give expres- 
sion on a variety of subjects. The difficulties and the obstacles 
that once rose mountain-high for the librarian, the teacher, and 
the student have been removed. No longer are the writings and 
opinions of Catholic authors inaccessible. The progressive cumu- 
lation of magazine materials under author and subject headings 
now provides readers with up-to-date information on a variety 
of Catholic thought and at the end of each year there will be 
published a complete guide of all entries during the previous twelve 
months. No individual efforts of the most energetic librarian 
could achieve these results. Only by cohesive organization and 
the combined efforts and labors of leading Catholic librarians 
were all these accomplishments made possible. 

The service that this Guide will render in the proper develop- 
ment of Catholic thought and opinion both inside and outside of 
the fold must be obvious to all. Systemization of knowledge in 
any field spells progress in education. By means of this Index we 
can keep abreast with Catholic intellectual development in every 
part of the world. 

At present the selection and collation of reference material 
embraces only publications in the English language. The scope 
of the undertakings should be gradually enlarged so as to include 
almost every periodical of value in which scholarly productions 
of Catholic authors are located. In other words, this Index should 
become more and more universal in its application to all sciences, 
sacred and profane, published under Catholic auspices. Every 
field of knowledge should be surveyed: philosophy, religion, 
social sciences, language, natural sciences, useful arts, fine arts, 
literature, and history. Of course, as the work of the bibliographers 
becomes more and more diversified the cost of compilation will 
increase accordingly. Care and precaution should, therefore, be 
exercised not to advance too rapidly, for haste makes waste. The 
pilot ship of knowledge now in the offing might be rocked by the 
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storm of adversity and wreck and ruin might be found in the 
wake. 

No new burdens should be assumed until confidence, safety, 
and stability have been firmly established. It ought, however, 
to be our laudable ambition, coupled with sound judgment ulti- 
mately to reach the goal of our endeavors—an universal index. 

This naturally suggests the question, what Catholic periodicals 
in Continental Europe and elsewhere ought first to be chosen and 
here again in the problem of selection a well-regulated policy 
should be applied in which the approval of a majority of the sub- 
scribers should be obtained. The practicability, usefulness, and 
and availability of the material in every periodical to be listed 
should be determined beforehand and to ascertain whether the 
contents will perform a satisfactory and efficient service for those 
readers who may have occasion to consult it. Hence, foreign 
magazines with a very limited circulation in America are not 
likely to be included when new entries are suggested. The rules 
governing the admission of additional periodicals to the lists must 
depend on the demands of subscribers. No new publications in 
the future should be selected arbitrarily, because such practice 
will only add labor and expense without serving any good purpose 
by the cumulation of its references. 

There are certain factors that should govern the selection of 
suggested periodicals: 

(1) The extent of circulation both domestic and foreign of the 
proposed magazine should be ascertained. 

(2) The importance and value of its subject-matter should be 
determined. 

(3) The requirements of a sufficient quota of subscribers of 
the C. P. I. demanding its adoption should be secured. 

(4) Equalization of cost of service with that of production 
should be maintained. 

In any plans that are made, every addition necessitates an 
increased cost of production and this tendency upwards must be 
kept within reasonable limits, otherwise the pro rata service basis 
may become prohibitive to certain libraries whose financial re- 
sources cannot meet this expenditure. The only thing that can 
save this situation is the solicitation of new subscribers. Every 
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additional page of type will require an outlay of from five to ten 
dollars. The cost of the three-year volume may run the expense 
somewhat higher than the one-year cumulation. 

Until the C. P. I. has reached the stage of stability the general 
expense and overhead is likely to be greater, because in the work 
of promotion a great deal of money must be invested in circulars, 
postage, and personal correspondence. In the first number of 
the Guide there were sixty pages and all periodicals on the original 
list were not included in this compilation. It may be presumed that 
about twenty pages more will be required when the matter con- 
tained in the remaining magazines will be catalogued and ar- 
ranged. Then it will be still more difficult to make any definite 
estimate of the annual and triennial cumulations. 

In view of these facts the Board of Editors of the Catholic 
Periodical Index ought to consider well their present obligations 
before they enlarge the scope of their undertakings. Only when 
they have mastered these difficulties ought they to extend the 
field of their labors. 











CATHOLIC AUTHOR BIBLIOGRAPHY—PAST, PRESENT, 
AND FUTURE 





MR. WILLIAM T. 0’ROURKE, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS, WORCESTER, MASS. 





In an appraisal of the existing state of Catholic Author Biblio- 
graphy, we are faced with a decided and deplorable paucity of 
usable material. Although we Catholic librarians may be exon- 
erated of guilt for the present conditions on the plea of financial 
and numerical inability in the past, we cannot reasonably expect 
to have this excuse accepted forever. Rightfully may we point 
with pride to the Catholic Periodical Index, but what are we going 
to do about the vast crop of books and pamphlets that have been 
and are being produced in increasing numbers by Catholic authors? 
Is it our intention to continue bemoaning our sad plight though 
doing nothing to better the situation, or do we wish to produce 
something by which these books and pamphlets may be put to 
their greatest possible use in the matter of Catholic education? 

Believing that we all are more or less familiar with the several 
extant types of lists which differ so greatly from one another in 
purpose, subject inclusion, and format, it is my plan to devote 
the greater portion of this paper to an endeavor to outline. a sug- 
gested program of procedure, from which may be evolved in the 
very near future by the cooperative efforts of our members, a 
reference tool that will be of utmost value and practical use to all 
libraries, librarians, schools, teachers, Catholic clergy, and laity. 

For the purpose of refreshing our memories, let us briefly con- 
sider the sources now at hand. First, we have the catalogues of 
Catholic publishers, such as those of Benziger Brothers, Herder, 
Kenedy, Burns and Oates, and the Catholic Truth Society, of 
which the Benziger lists of Catholic books .in English in print 
are the most comprehensive, though poorly arranged. Second in 
order of general importance are the various public library lists of 
“Catholic Books and Books by Catholic Authors in the Library,” 
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such as those of the Pittsburgh Carnegie Library, the Cleveland 
Public Library, the Worcester Public Library, the Washington 
Public Library, the Chicago Public Library, and the Philadelphia 
Free Library, each of which is, of course, limited by the fact that 
it is of most use only in the library which it represents. Then 
there are, the “Catalogue of Catholic Books in the English and 
German Languages,” compiled by Rev. Francis 8. Betten, S.J., 
which is very greatly antiquated by the date of its publication, 
1904; ““My Bookcase, a Guide to Sound and Interesting Reading,”’ 
compiled by Father Reville, S.J., augmented and revised in 1928 
by Father Talbot, S.J.; the “Reference Catalogue of Selected 
Works of Wholesome Fiction,” compiled by Madame Cecilia, a 
Religious of St. Andrew’s Convent in London, and published in 
1923 by Burns and Oates; the “Catalogue of Novels and Tales by 
Catholic Writers,” which also contains a very interesting and 
pointed article on “Catholic Novels and Novelists,” compiled 
and edited by Rev. Stephen J. Brown, 8.J., and published in 1928 
by the Central Catholic Library Association of Dublin; the fiction 
lists and catalogues of books for Catholic readers issued by the 
International Catholic Truth Society; “Catholic Truth and 
Catholic Book-Notes,” issued bi-monthly by the Catholic Truth 
Society of London. In additon to these we have at our disposal, 
Finotti’s Bibliographia Catholica Americana, which is a list of 
books by Catholic authors published in America from 1784 to 1820; 
the Reading Lists of the Catholic Encyclopedia; the United States 
Catalogue and Cummulative Book Index under the division 
“Roman Catholic Church—Catholice Authors’; the English Cata- 
logue of Books, and the several periodical indexes that give listings 
under the subject heading “Catholic Authors.” 


In order to obtain the best possible service from these foregoing 
lists, it is absolutely necessary for us to use them as complements 
and supplements of one another, which as we well know is im- 
practical and very difficult on account of the differences in indi- 
vidual viewpoint and makeup. Some include not only books by 
Catholic authors but also books by non-Catholic authors that 
portray a Catholic atmosphere and principle, and exclude books 
by Catholic authors that lack these characteristics. Some are 
divided by subject, others are strict author and title alphabets, 
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while still others cover only one subject. Practically all are poorly 
arranged, and those that are not have other shortcomings which 
cannot be overlooked. 

In view of the fact that probably each one of us has experienced 
uncomfortable end possibly embarrassing situations brought about 
by our inadequacies in the field of Catholic bibliography, I feel 
very positive that we are of one voice in agreeing that something 
worthwhile and scholarly must be done and quickly, to alleviate 
the pressure that is bearing more heavily as each year passes. 

Before going into the actual projected plan, allow me to offer a 
few preliminary suggestions for your consideration. If we wish to 
strengthen our product by avoiding some very unwieldy future 
problems, we must now determine upon several definite and dis- 
tinctive lines of demarcation. First, the purpose of our project is 
to provide a permanent and comprehensive catalogue of Catholic 
author contributions to the field of books, which will be of material 
assistance in the progress of Catholic education by affording the 
basic source from which a nucleus of book-lists for our schools and 
colleges may be derived; second, for our present purposes, we shall 
limit our entries in this catalogue to publications appearing in 
English, this being the language with which the majority of our 
members is most familiar, in which the greatest amount of Catholic 
author production exists, and which, therefore, holds out the best 
beginning; third, by Catholic authors we mean those who are and 
those who during their lives were commonly accepted as members 
of the Catholic Church; fourth, all publications of Catholic 
authors are to be included, not merely those which have a Catholic 
basis; an inclusion does not necessarily mean a recommendation; 
fifth, all publications of non-Catholic authors are to be excluded 
whether Catholic in theme or not; in explanation of this, let me 
say emphatically, that I do not consider all works of non-Catholic 
authors unworthy; on the contrary, many of them are essential 
to a well-rounded Catholic reading-list; sixth, no translations into 
English are to be included, for they are properly classed with the 
language in which they originally appear. It will be a source of 
great disappointment to me if we do not hear vehement criticism 
on these points, particularly the third, fourth, and fifth, in view of 
the many much debated ideas of “Catholic Literature’ now 
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prevalent. However, if we accept the purpose as set forth, all 
these limitations seem necessary, but, in order to help bring about 
a decision representative of this Section, let us express to the 
fullest extent our personal opinions. 

Having fairly well fixed in our minds the present state of affairs 
and the very good reasons why we should attempt improvement, 
we may now look at the project with a more definite knowledge 
and from a more intelligent point of view. Due to the fact that 
we must consider past, current, and future publications, let us for 
purposes of expediency divide the plan into two main parts, in 
the first of which we shall include the books published before 1931 
by Catholic authors born after 1800, and in the other those works 
of Catholic authors which will appear during and after 1931. As 
is very evident, it will be much easier to compile a bibliography as 
the items are produced than it will be to go back over more than 
one hundred years of publications. For this reason, let us first 
take up part two, the end of which is an annual ‘‘Catholic Author 
Bibliography.” 

Presupposing for sake of convenience that the idea of the 
intended bibliography has been given the approval and support 
of this Section, and that a committee has been appointed to pro- 
ceed with the project in an official, systematic, and business-like 
manner, the suggested plan consists simply in this: first, that 
each member of the committee be assigned a number of publishers 
with the result that the whole field of English and American 
publishers will be covered; second, that the committee draw up a 
form letter, copies of which are to be sent by each committee- 
member to all the publishers in his or her quota, requesting 
assistance in the compilation of the bibliography; third, that this 
form letter embrace the request that upon publication of a book, 
pamphlet, brochure, or broadside by a Catholic author, notice be 
forwarded by the publisher to the committee-member who enters 
the request; fourth, that the requested notice give the following 
information: author’s name and dates, complete title of work, 
number of pages or volumes, price, publisher, place and date of 
publication, and brief descriptive note; fifth, that the committee- 
member upon receipt of these notices, index them as completely 
as is necessary on form catalogue cards which shall have been 
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decided upon and supplied by the committee; sixth, that these 
catalogue cards then be sent to the central clearing-house for all 
entries, preferably the office of the committee-chairman, if pos- 
sible, where they are to be edited and filed in preparation for their 
permanent abode, the book catalogue. 

It does not seem at all illogical to think that all publishers will 
comply with the request, for the procedure on their part will 
entail very little difficulty, and will be a means of very inexpensive 
advertising for them. However, in the bare possibility that we 
strike a snag with this method, there is an alternative suggested, 
which unfortunately would mean more work for the committee, 
and would probably result in a less accurate and comprehensive 
product. In the event that the committee is unable to get the 
publishers’ cooperation, the only feasible path left open is that of 
alloting to the committee-members the publishers’ catalogues 
instead of the publishers themselves. As is evident, this method 
will make it necessary for the committee to be very familiar with 
the names of Catholic authors in order to procure the best possible 
results. Instead of having all the needed information handed to 
them, they will have to dig it out. Nevertheless, whatever the re- 
sult might be, it will, at least, be a great improvement on present 
conditions. Let us not, however, give up the first method until 
we are positive that we have to. If a publisher should reply to the 
request by saying that he will be unable to be of assistance, I 
think that after waiting a short time, it would be wise for the 
committee to enter a second request, informing him of the prom- 
inent publishers who have agreed to help, and enumerating the 
advantages that will accrue to his business by having his publi- 
cations entered in the “Catholic Author Bibliography.” 

Having decided upon the material and limitations of entry and 
the methods to be used in procuring entries, we now arrive at 
that point in the procedure where we must consider the frequency 
of publication and the physical makeup of our product. It seems 
that if we wish to fulfill the ultimate purpose of the bibliography, 
it should be published at least annually, and to enhance its prac- 
tical value be cumulated about every four or five years. On the 
question of arrangement of entries, I am sure that we agree on 
the dictionary catalog order, with all authors, titles, and subjects 
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in one alphabet. Experience shows that this is the most usable 
arrangement in all but very remote instances. The matters of 
size, binding, and publisher are of such minor importance that 
there is no need of discussing them here. It seems reasonable to 
leave these points entirely to the discretion of the committee. I 
can see no reason why the soliciting of subscriptions and donations 
to a reserve fund to insure publication of the first annual volume, 
should not be carried out in the manner employed for the Catholic 
Periodical Index. 


Let us now go back to the first part of the plan which deals with 
books published before 1931 by Catholic authors born after 1800. 
The result to be aimed at is of practically the same nature as part 
two, except that it will not be an annual volume, will not attempt 
to include all pamphlets, brochures, and broadsides, and will be 
differently arranged in entry. This is to be primarily a catalogue 
of books, with entries for such pamphlets and other types of 
printed verbal expression as will casually come to the attention 
of the compiler. You notice that I mention 1800 as the year with 
which we begin. This does not mean that we should disregard the 
importance of books published by authors born before that time. 
This date is but a suggestion, arising from the belief that the 
greatest amount of material useful to our purposes has been 
published by authors born since then, and that best results will 
be obtained by starting there and bringing out something concrete 
as soon as possible, instead of spending a lot of valuable time search- 
ing for hidden information about books published before that 
period. Why not complete the most useful thing first, and then 
take up the books published by authors born before 1800? It is 
our fond hope to cover eventually the entire field of Catholic 
authorship, but it behooves us to start slowly and plough furrow 
by furrow instead of staking out more than we may be able to 
cultivate. 

Proceeding with the idea that this division of the plan has the 
same chairman as part two we find that the best way to treat the 
material under consideration is to divide it by subject, for example, 
into the ten main classes of the Dewey Decimal Classification. At 
this point, it is necessary to get volunteer compilers, each of 
whom will cover one of the subjects. I suggest volunteers in 
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preference to appointees because I feel that most of us have not 
the time to devote to the work, although we are most willing to 
do what we can. If the Chairman is unable to secure a sufficient 
number of volunteers to cover all the subjects, the best method 
to pursue would be that of attacking the subjects in the order of 
their importance to our project, namely, literature, history, 
religion, philosophy, sociology, natural science, philology, fine 
arts, and general works. It is also possible for one person to handle 
two of these subjects without great additional difficulty. However, 
there should be at least ten of us who are able to offer some of our 
spare time to such a worthy cause. 

In deciding the fullness of entry we have a problem, because 
frequently it will be impossible to obtain all the desired inform- 
ation. However, we should follow as closely as possible the entry 
inclusion suggested for the annual catalogue, giving for each 
entry all the bibliographical data that we are able to secure. On 
the matter of entry arrangement, with each volume embracing 
only one subject, it seems wise to break up the general subject 
into broad subdivisions, for example, ‘Literature,’ into history 
and criticism, collections, novels, poetry, drama, juveniles, etc., 
and under each of these subdivisions to employ a strict alphabetical 
author arrangement, with no cross-indexing of titles. Symmetry 
in the size and binding of the several volumes should be sought 
for within the next five years at the very most, we should have a 
ten volume bibliography of books published in the English lang- 
uage before 1931 by Catholic authors born after 1800, which will 
be supplemented by the annual catalog previously outlined, and 
evidently, it will be most satisfactory in appearance, if all the 
volumes have the same external physical makeup. , 

During the past eight months, I have been using some of my 
leisure time on the “Literature” division of this plan, and at pres- 
ent have approximately nine hundred authors who are eligible 
for entry. In compiling this array, I have gone through all of the 
extant sources which I have been able to secure, in consequence 
of which, impulse has been given to a majority of the suggestions 
I have made in the plan of procedure. 

In connection with this paper, there is for your examination an 
exhibit of existing types of Catholic Bibliography, which does not 
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pretend by any means to be comprehensive, but includes in ad- 
dition to the items we have been able to obtain, a list of sources 
which we know exist, but which as yet we have not succeeded in 
procuring. Of course, in all probability there are others of which 
we are not aware. However, it can be safely said that we have 
at our disposal most of our crude tools. What are we going to 
make with them? 

In conclusion, let me once again remind you that all the points 
in both parts of the foregoing plan are merely suggestions, on 
which it is your duty to express opinions and arrive at a decision. 
As a result of this presentation of our weak bibliographical status, 
it is my hope to see materialized before this Convention comes to 
a close, the suggested committee which will immediately take 
the initial steps of the procedure. We are not justified in sitting 
back feeling satisfied with our one child, the Catholic Periodical 
Index, for it does seem, with all due consideration to other 
projects, that our next contribution to the advancement of Cath- 
olic education should be in the birth of the Catholic Author Biblio- 


graphy. 











A RECENT SUCCESS OF INTERNATIONAL 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 





DOCTOR JORIS VORSTIUS, LIBRARIAN, STATS BIBLIOTEK, BERLIN 


The literary flood is steadily rising; progressive specialization 
results in increasingly fine ramification of the sciences, and if we 
are to believe prophets of a pessimistic turn the time is near at 
hand when even the libraries—the last institutions still reflecting 
a trace of the universal character of science—will be dissolved 
into a number of separate and independent special collections. 
No one now retains anything like the comprehensive grip on con- 
temporary scientific production that Leibniz had in his time, nor 
can any one, unaided, even keep abreast with the literature con- 
cerning his own special field of labor. The question arises: Where 
are we driving to? Shall things come to such a pass that scientific 
investigators are no longer fully aware of developments in their 
own special fields—that identical results have to be achieved over 
and over again, and views, long since disproved, are dished up 
again—and accepted as new scientific principles? What measures 
shall we take to prevent such confusion and bring about a rational 
way of working, the only one that assures unobstructed progress? 

There is but one remedy for it, and that very division of labor 
which is at the bottom of the evil enables us to make the remedy 
increasingly efficient. It is the creation and proper development 
of current periodical bibliographies which acquaint the scientific 
worker with the subjects of new research work, while in their 
higher forms they even render it possible, or at least easier for him 
by summaries and critical reviews to arrive at an opinion of his 
own. But what do the finest bibliographies of the various branches 
of science avail, when those for whom they are intended fail to 
make extensive use of them—when even among the specialists 
themselves, as has been often noticed by those who are in a po- 
sition to know, it is not generally known that such bibliographies 
are available? Shall especially the principle of the international 
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character of science, recognized by every scientific worker, prove 
a sore failure in practice, merely because the results of foreign 
scientific research are not sufficiently known and the current use 
and knowledge of foreign bibliographies has not yet become a com- 
mon practice among our scientific men? Considerations along 
such lines years ago suggested to Marcel Godet, Director of the 
Swiss National Library, the scheme of the Index Bibliographicus, 
an international list of current bibliographic periodicals from every 
field of science, which appeared in 1925 under the auspices of the 
League of Nations as its first bibliographic publication. Thereby 
a reference work was created, such as had not previously existed 
in any form, affording a complete and convenient survey of the 
current bibliographies of every branch in every country and, to 
that extent, serving as a key to the literary production of the 
present time. 

As a matter of fact, however, the above described scientific and 
political situation continues unabated to this very day, and this 
makes it incumbent upon us to thoroughly consider the question 
whether this work, based as it is on data compiled in 1923 and 1924, 
is still adequately serving its purpose or whether essential parts 
of it have since become out-of-date and obsolete. In principle, 
the intention to prepare new editions of the list of current biblio- 
graphic periodicals from time to time formed an integral part of 
the original project. Godet, the intellectual father of the Index 
Bibliographicus, realized right from the start that a bibliographical 
list of the bibliographies courantes would itself have to be cur- 
rently kept up-to-date if it was to attain more than a transient 
effect. The purely bibliographic periodicals are often short-lived, 
while those with partly bibliographical contents are apt to vary 
considerably as to their bibliographic contents and value, since it 
depends entirely on the pleasure of their editors what, if any, 
bibliographical sections they want to publish in their journals. 
This explains why, on the one hand, many newly founded biblio- 
graphic periodicals are not included in the Index and, on the other 
hand, a steadily growing part of the information contained in it 
is no longer correct, because a number of the periodicals it men- 
tions have either gone out of existence or dropped their biblio- 
graphical character. While the former shortcoming might be 
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temporarily relieved, at a stretch, by a supplement, the latter evil 
decidedly calls for a radical cure—a thorough revision of the 
material. And the time for applying such a revision now seems to 
have come. 

The question was actually broached in the fall of 1928 as a result 
of the approaching realization of a related scheme contemplating 
a list of current bibliographies of the humanities (i. e. philology and 
history), this list being prepared by the International Academic 
Union together with the International Institute of the League of 
Nations for Intellectual Cooperation. An examination of the 
mutual relations existing between the two enterprises by the ex- 
pert librarians of the League of Nations brought to light such 
radical differences of their respective aims and working methods 
that it was deemed unnecessary to harmonize the two projects 
with each other. Incidentally, however, what had up to then been 
a rather lukewarm interest in the rejuvenation of the Index 
Bibliographicus was roused into blazing enthusiasm. Following a 
thorough discussion, the International Library Conference with 
the Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, at its session in Paris, 
February 11-138, 1929, in the course of which next to Director 
Godet (Berne) especially General Director Kruss (Berlin) warmly 
advocated the plan, resolved to appoint a sub-committee com- 
posed of Messers Godet, Kruss, and Roland-Marcel, the General 
Director. of the National Library at Paris, for the purpose of 
working out a plan and submitting it for further action. At its 
meeting on March 21, 1929, this sub-committee deliberated on the 
details of the mode of procedure. Two detailed drafts had been 
submitted by Godet (Berne) and the undersigned, respectively. 
They were thoroughly discussed and worked into an authorative 
proposition on the basic lines of the original Godet plan. 


In its definite form the new plan, while closely following the 
fundamental lines of the first edition, still deviates from it in some 
respects. Most important are two differences: (1) the provision 
that the State Library at Berlin is to assume a responsible share 
in the entire editorial work, and (2) the amplification of the bib- 
liographical details to be undertaken in view of the cooperation 
of the State Library. Godet himself had long been in favor of an 
arrangement according to which one of the very large national 
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libraries should either assume or, at least, share in the editorial 
work, because in preparing the first edition he had found it very 
difficult to have the much needed task of verifying and supple- 
menting the reported data satisfactorily completed with the lim- 
ited facilities of the Swiss National Library. How differently 


' situated in this respect are the very large libraries with millions 


of volumes, since they usually are regular subscribers to at least 
the great majority of the foreign bibliographic periodicals! On 
that account it is a comparatively easy matter for them to correct 
unreliable reports or supplement-lacking data. At the suggestion 
of General Director Kruss, the State Library at Berlin was selected 
to assume that function, because it appears from the first edition 
of the Index* that among all the countries of the world Germany 
has the greatest number of current bibliographic periodicals, and 
the undersigned was designated as associate editor to Godet. 
This solution of the personal question, it is hoped, will result 
in three special advantages: The work in hand will receive the 
full benefit of the experience gained in the preparation of the first 
edition of 1925, which was edited by Godet; the rich material 
contained in the Magazine Department of the Berlin Library 
will be available for unrestricted use; and lastly the work will be 
fruitfully amplified by close cooperation with the Internationale 
Bibliographie des Buchund Bibliothekswesens, such cooperation 
resulting quite naturally from the fact that the undersigned is at 
once editor of that bibliographical year book. 

The plan in its form as outlined above was adopted in July, 
1929, by the Committee for Intellectual Cooperation at Paris, 
and in September of the same vear was approved by the full 
meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva, together with the 
other resolutions of the Committee. Through this action the new 
enterprise was officially endorsed and backed up by the wide- 
spread organization of the League of Nations. The League’s 
Paris Institute for Intellectual Cooperation will take charge of 
the second edition, and the publication will be financially supported 
by that Committee as well as the German Committee for Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. 





*Of the 1,002 periodicals recorded there, 224 are published in Germany, 
150 in France, 89 in Great Britain, and 63 in the U.S. A. 
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Since the work is now sure to be carried out, it is time to go to 
work with a will. The working method which was decided upon 
is a compromise between the principles of centralized and local 
work, respectively—a sifting, supplementing, classifying, and 
supremely responsible central organization at Berlin taking an 
authoritative share in carrying out the plan while the detail © 
work—as in the first edition of the Index—is left primarily to the 
National Libraries of the various countries, these libraries there- 
fore assuming the responsibility especially for any omissions in 
the data from their respective countries. No reasonable critic 
will deny that cooperation in such a bibliographical undertaking 
is within the province of a national library. It would be a very 
narrow view, indeed, for leading libraries to consider that their 
proper functions end at the collection and storing up of the lit- 
erary production of their respective countries for use by future 
generations. That is not all. They have other duties to discharge 
to the living generation: They should avail themselves of every 
opportunity to promote and spread knowledge and learning by 
the establishment of information and exchange bureau and im- 
proved loaning and circulation facilities; wherever required, they 
should prove their true national character by taking charge of 
national bibliographic tasks, and beyond that, they should lend 
their cooperation to all international tasks within the province 
of libraries, in order that their countries may be properly repre- 
sented and the good cause promoted. We trust the libraries and 
other organizations whose cooperation in this new bibliographical 
undertaking is solicited, will not be found wanting in the spirit 
of true idealism and unselfish devotion to a worthy cause. 








THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 
FOR THE LIBRARY SECTION 





REVEREND WILLIAM M. STINSON, S.J., LIBRARIAN, 
BOSTON COLLEGE, CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. 





The Catholic Library World is the official organ of the Library 
Section of the National Catholic Educational Association. Its 
inception is due to the tireless energy and enthusiasm of Dr. Francis 
E. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the Library Section, and it is a real 
pleasure to make this recognition of his services. Appearing in a 
humble way in November, 1929, it has with the June, 1930 issue 
‘gone through eight numbers. In.its present format it contains 
editorials, articles of interest concerning Catholic libraries, news 
from the field, want and offer lists, names of new subscribers. The 
subscription list numbers at present about two hundred. 


Comparing the last number (June 1930) with the first (Novem- 
ber 1929), the reader can easily note the growth in that time. 
Many journals start with an elaborate number and peter out as 
time goes on. The Catholic Library World has reversed this method 
of procedure and has grown with each succeeding number. This 
little publication offers the first opportunity we have had of gain- 
ing a knowledge of Catholic library activities, and of an inter- 
change of ideas throughout the year. 

There are at present in the United States more than three 
hundred colleges and seminaries, and twenty-five hundred high 
schools. Now every one of these colleges and high schools has 
some sort of a library and consequently one or more librarians. 
To enroll every one of these libraries on the subscription list of 
the Catholic Library World is the first objective of the Library 
Section. Not only should it be in the hands of the head librarian 
but each member of the staff should receive his or her own copy. 
Certainly the subscription price of one dollar a year makes this 
easily possible. Then a sufficient number of copies should be 
placed in our Reading Rooms. In our larger cities have the pupils 
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repeatedly ask for the Catholic Library World in our Reading 
Rooms. Through this wide distribution the publication can be- 
come a powerful medium for the advertising of the Catholic 
Periodical Index, the most ambitious and helpful project the 
Library Section has thus far attempted. From this largely in- 
creased subscription list there ought to be compiled a definite 
catalogue of names and addresses of members of the Library 
Section of the National Catholic Educational Association. Such 
a list is much to be desired. 

Up to this time, the Catholic Library World has appeared in 
multigraphed sheets. Our second great objective is to bring it 
out in printed form. The value of its contents surely merits such 
presentation, and the more dignified form of the printed page 
would make it far easier to secure subscriptions from college and 
public libraries. Note that this second objective will be a natural 
development of the first objective mentioned above, viz. a very 
largely increased subscription list. 

With the appearance of the Catholic Library World in 
printed form the following changes are suggested: (a) The sepa- 
ration of the ‘‘Wants and Offers’ from its present inclusion in the 
department, “News from the Field,” and placing of the ““Wants 
and Offers” in a separate department under that heading. This 
section is of sufficient importance to claim a place of its own. 
And the splendid record already made by the Catholic Library 
World in securing ‘“‘Wants” bears out this assertion. (b) ‘News 
from the Field” might well include information of various schemes 
and methods successfully tried by various libraries. An illustra- 
tion in point is the method of lettering books. In the Boston 
College Library, after various experiments of marking with white 
ink and gold leaf, the use of the Transfer Paper sold by the Gay- 
lord Brothers of Syracuse, N. Y. was adopted. This method gave 
perfect satisfaction and reduced the cost of the lettering of books 
to about one-tenth of a cent per volume. A roll of gold leaf (50 
feet) costs us $3.60; a roll of the Transfer Paper (100 feet) costs 
us $1.30. 

Several other bits of helpful information might also find a place 
in the “(News from the Field” Department, such, for example, as: 
the price of binding; names and addresses of foreign dealers who 
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give satisfactory service; the handling of brokerage difficulties; 
getting foreign orders sent ‘“‘Postage Free.”’ 

Under the same heading, space might well be given to the men- 
tion of Catholic books of outstanding interest. Every Catholic 
librarian ought to consider it a privilege and a responsibility to 
secure as wide a reading public as possible for such volumes as: 
“The Masterful Monk,’”’ Rev. Owen Dudley—Longman’s; “The 
Shepherd of Weepingwold,” Enid Dinnis—Herder; and the latest 
offering of the Catholic Book Club, ‘Catherine de Gardeville,”’ 
Sutton—Maemillan Co. 

The Catholic Library World offers us a splendid opportunity for 
the exchange of information about our various libraries. The 
publication has already interested and helped those of us who 
have used it. Let each one in turn do what he can to enroll as a 
subscriber every librarian of every Catholic college, high-school, 
and academic library. 








WHY GHEON AND CLAUDEL IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY? - 





SISTER MIRIAM, O.M., LIBRARIAN, COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, 
DALLAS, PA. 





When the subject of this paper, “Foreign Literature in the Cath- 
olic College Library,” was first suggested, it occurred to me that 
the field was so wide that only generalizations were possible in 
its treatment. Little by little the field narrowed as I wrote until 
the hour struck when I was glad to turn away from so vast an 
acreage to the cool and fragrant rock-garden of this paper’s title: 
“Why Ghéon and Claudel in the College Library?” 

Those of us who know the charm of meeting the “the eyes of 
youth that question and minds that ask” realize the difficulty of 
wise direction to the secret sources of wisdom. And who, that seeks 
wisdom at its source, but has turned away fainthearted from the 
quest that lures to many a primrose by-path? I challenge any 
conscientious librarian to meet fairly the present-day demand for 
the modern best-seller, the book-of-the-month, or the magazine 
of the day, and save his soul alive! And herein lies a problem for 
us all, a problem that, sooner or later, must be solved if we are to 
be teachers worthy of the name, or librarians worthy of the present 
Pope’s profession. 

Convinced that literature, as Matilde Serao says, can be as 
dangerous as a cup of tea made of match-heads, we must not 
merely resist many flattering inducements to place upon our shelves 
books whose only claim to merit lies in their flawless typography. 
We must also persuade the students to love good books. This 
would not be so necessary were all students willing to admit with 
Regnier: 

“Eh, Rapin, as for me, I have not so much wit, 
And so I’ll take the road which seemed to Uncle fit.’’ 


Since our students are meant to be something more than ‘“‘com- 

monplace minds which never haunted anything save college 

benches,” each librarian must so thoroughly familiarize herself 
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with literature that her opinion of a worthy Catholic book will 
outweight that of the Book-of-the-month Committee. And, follow- 
ing the example of the Catholic Book-of-the-month Club, she must 
often depend upon Europe for the book she wishes to popularize. 

One reason for asking students to read Henri Ghéon and Paul 
Claudel is that they are modern medievalists. Our students crave 
modern books. In these writers we can give them what they want, 
and at the same time bring them nearer to God in order that, as 
Domenico Giuliotto says, “He Who is omnipotent may attend to 
them in person.” Both these writers teach us that “by God’s good- 
ness, pleasure is not happiness; that doing without things, though 
first a misery, is afterwards a lightsomeness; and that work.is a 
tonic indispensable.’ They bring us to understand that, as Father 
Martindale asserts in the preface to The Marriage of St. Francis, 
life does not mean having things but doing things; that it is not 
even doing things but being something, a consummation that may 
require a stripping of ourselves of all things, and then the testing 
of ourselves by work within which we are growing to selfhood. 

Once when students objected to the study of Browning’s poetry, 
a facetious professor told them it would give them a state of mind 
equivalent to that produced by the possession of a Rolls-Royce car 
and thus save them several thousand dollars. Similarly, acquaint- 
ance with a foreign author can be equivalent to a vicarious trip to 
his country. And certainly it may sometimes give a more intimate 
and enjoyable contact with the country than would trailing trouble- 
some guides in irksome weather. Besides, a man of one literature 
is almost as pathetic as a man of one book and equally to be 
dreaded. 

In the case of Claudel particularly, one may note how significant 
may be the influence of one unknown author on a sensitive reader. 
When Claudel was in the Orient, Jaques Riviére, a young man of 
only twenty years, besought him in a long letter of surprising self- 
revelation, to give him an answer to the greatest of questions, to 
tell him how he might find some remedy for his disquiet, how he 
might find God again, and how, successfully, stay near Him. 
Claudel answered promptly in a series of Letters to a Doubter, 
in which he tells him and all doubters how ‘“‘to keep up with God, 
Who,” as Isabelle Riviére claims in the admirable introduction, 
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“is never caught up with, but forever walks ahead of us, and passes 
from our sight should we halt on the road.”’ 

In the very first letter, Claudel, fearless of repelling the ardent 
youth, tells him that conversion—and to him conversion is but a 
turning in the right direction—is a sentence of doom. Impatient 
with those who tell Riviére that youth is a time for enjoyment, 
Claudel writes: “Youth is not formed for enjoyment but for 
heroism. The word is not too strong. A young man must be a 
hero today to resist temptations that surround him, to be the 
lonely believer of a despised doctrine, to face the arguments, the 
blasphemy, the scurrility which fill our books, our newspapers, 
and our streets, without giving way a finger’s breadth.” ‘Don’t 
dream,” he continues convincingly, ‘that your sacrifice will di- 
minish you. On the contrary, you will be marvelously augmented. 
It is by and through ‘virtue’ that a man is manly. Chastity will 
render you vigorous, prompt, alert, acute—clear as a bugle call and 
resplendent as the sun at its rising. Life will seem to you full of 
savor and significance, a world of reason as well as beauty.” 


In letter after letter he continues giving Riviére directions for 
right living, instructions which are the weightier for all students 
because coming from the pen of one who is an ambassador of first 
rank as well as a first-class poet and dramatist. He tells this young 
man what to read: the lives of the Saints, the Bible, Dante, Newman, 
Anne Catherine Emmerich, and Bossuet; what to do: pray night 
and morning, attend Mass daily, recite the rosary, wear a scapular, 
make the Way of the Cross, and have an imperturbable faith in 
God’s love since the only thing God hates is pride. When our 
students read these letters and know that Paul Claudel, busy as 
he is with diplomatic duties in Washington, makes time to spend 
an hour daily before the Blessed Sacrament, the effect is surely 
calculably different from that produced by a reading of Will Dur- 
ant’s “Transition” for instance. And this latter he is likely to 
happen upon, not in the Catholic library, but on the table of the 
doctor’s office, in the homes he visits, and in the public library. 
This fact alone heightens our obligation. The publishers have 
seen to it that our students are familiar with at least the names 
of those who have left the Church: notably, Anatole France, 
Theodore Dreiser, and poor Durant. It is incumbent on us as 
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Catholic librarians to see to it that they know also those literary 
men who have returned to it, and not least among them, Henri 
Ghéon and Paul Claudel. 

Though the Yale University Press has given us excellent trans- 
lations of Claudel’s plays in beautiful format, many Catholic 
libraries are without copies. That he is worthy of a prominent 
place on their shelves the testimony of critics proves. Duhamel, 
a Tolstoyan atheist since the age of fifteen, once wrote an exuber- 
ant appreciation of this unaccountably strange mystic that still 
remains one of the soundest critical books. One critic calls him 
Pindar disguised in the mantle of St. Thomas. Francis Jammes 
has compared him to Pascal, and others have considered him as 
lofty as Dante. To young men and women accustomed to ever- 
shifting realities, he brings the vision of absolute unity. Behind 
the flowing veil he discerns God’s face within, ever serenely smil- 
ing. And some of this serenity he has captured in his plays, even 
the most violent of them. For not action nor conquest but quiet 
heroism and unconquerable submission win his palm of praise. 

Every one of his books, as Madame Duclaux says, might be 
inscribed with the line which Renan, his preceptor, wrote in the 
monk’s ledger at Monte Cassino: “But one thing is necessary, 
Mary hath chosen the better part.” He is at heart a sort of lay 
monk who believes that “(God never asks of us such busy labor 
as leaves no time for quiet resting at His Feet.’ This lesson 
from his life our students need as well as the example, more ideal 
than imitative, of Sygné, heroine of “L’Otage,” all conscience 
and courage, stretched on the cross to the extreme of human 
greatness. 

Our young girls would be better, too, for having met, even in 
books, the type of woman Claudel is never weary of giving us, 
“prudent and pure, silent and sage, wife-like and wise, full of 
well-planned economies and exquisite order.’’ Constantly insist- 
ing that man does not live for man, but for God, that the happiness 
of self is an illusion, the soul alone exists, the only true order is 
based on sacrifice, he is, in his own way, a priest unadorned and 
unvested. 

Ghéon should be in our libraries doubtless for the same reason 
that motivated the writing of his plays. Perhaps that reason is 
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best explained by his play, The Comedian. In this play, an 
actor, from taking the part of a Christian and a saint comes so 
strongly to believe what he was at first merely acting, that he 
becomes both a Christian and a saint. Henri Ghéon, by the way, 
is the pen name of Docteur Henri Vangeon, a physician at Orsay, 
France—and still this side of fifty. He is evidently a dreamer, a 
lover of humanity, and a religious mystic. Before he lost his faith 
he had found Sunday Mass “‘the luxury of the week,” and called 
Holy Communion “that solemn pact with joy.” At his mother’s 
funeral Mass, the cruelty of a God who could have permitted such 
a death evoked from him a defiant act of ‘‘unfaith” in the Blessed 
Sacrament. *Then followed a strange experience. Three brief 
meetings with a captain of the Marines “transformed the taste of 
life upon his lips,” that is, brought him back to the faith he had 
fallen away from shortly after his first Holy Communion. 

Already in the trenches, after finishing L’ Homme Né de la Guerre, 

_he began “bringing the saints back to the modern world” in a 
series of plays. He knew that these luminous men and women, 
those ‘‘geniuses of sanctity,’ were quite as interesting to paint as 
they are to read about. As most of these plays are listed by 
Katherine Brégy in an article “Concerning Henri Ghéon,”’ Cath- 
olic World, October, 1929, I shall simply mention that three of them 
have been translated into English with delightful forewords by 
Father Martindale and are issued for one dollar in the Reader’s 
Theatre edition by Sheed and Ward, London. They are: The 
Marvelous History of St. Bernard, The Marriage of St. Francis, 
and The Comedian. 

But these plays are not only read. They are performed by a 
group of players for ‘‘the praise of God and the exaltation of His 
saints by means of art in the theater.’”’ The actors serve gra- 
tuitously and are sworn to observe promptness, devotion, and 
community love. They begin and end each performance with a 
Pater and Ave. 

Miss Brégy thinks Ghéon’s consummate strength lies in his 
contriving to be at the same time something of a St. Francis and 
a Sir James Barrie. There is certainly a little of both in the naive 
summary he gives of the life of the Curé d’Ars in the introductory 
chapter to The Secret of the Curé d’Ars. And there is the in- 
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evitable dramatist in this description of the dramatic values in 
the life of the Curé. “It is a drama, the pivot of a thousand other 
dramas— the man who saved souls, the price he paid, and the 
countless souls he saved. Heaven and earth and hell meet in it. 
To write it properly you would need five or six Balzacs. La 
Comédie Humaine is a mere trifle compared with the play that 
was acted at Ars over a space of thirty years, and at exactly the 
same time, with all the threads in the hands of one poor priest.” 

We want our students to show in their lives that the soul and 
mind are realities “just as strong, just as exacting as the flesh, 
and that if we surrender to the latter what the former demands, 
it is to the detriment of other joys and other regions of beauty 
which will remain eternally closed to us.’’ If we wish also to con- 
vince them that human love has beauty only so long as satis- 
faction evades it, and that “of all great hearts, the greatest is 
still the heart of a saint,” let us resist manfully the solicitations 
of book clubs, and place on our shelves and in the hands of our 
students if not the works at least the translations of Henri Ghéon 
and Paul Claudel. 
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CAPTAIN E. COCKBURN KYTE, LIBRARIAN, QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, ONT., CANADA 





Twelve hundred years ago there was a saying in Ireland: 
““Monasterium sine armario quasi castrum sine armamentario.” 

At a time when the remainder of Europe was barbarous, the 
lamp of learning shone in the Northwest. Men came from all 
parts of the Continent in order that they might be taught Greek by 
the Irish monks, almost the sole repository, in the sixth century, 
of the literary treasures of the Greeks and Romans. It is true that 
there were monasteries elsewhere—at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
at Llantwit Major and Margam in Wales, St. Columba in Corn- 
wall, and St. Enodoc in Armonica—but it was in Ireland that the 
flame burned most brightly to be seen of men. 


Not only did the Irish monks study and teach, not only did 
they make books and illuminate them; they were missionaries 
also. Augustine, landing in Kent at the end of the sixth century 
found the English already versed in the scriptures, and this in 
part was the work of Irish monks. The Pictish churches of Glas- 
gow and Culross, the great English monasteries of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow attested to the same influence. Irish influence upon 
pictorial art was great and Irish monks were among the earliest 
bibliographers of the Christian era. 

In the seventh century there were in Ireland twenty-three 
monastic schools of the first importance; schools in which they 
both taught letters and made them, and in which an important 
feature was the library. When we recall the frame of these schools, 
the needs of the students, and the number of scribes whose busi- 
ness it was to cater to these needs we may reasonably infer that 
these libraries were provided with textbooks and with books for 
general reading. They differed widely from our modern libraries. 
There were no shelves, but there was another arrangement more 
suitable for the type of book then in use. The works were kept 
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in satchels hung on pegs or racks around the room. Each satchel 
containing one or more volumes was labelled on the outside. The 
satchels were of embossed leather beautifully adorned with de- 
signs of interlaced ornament. Many specimens of these satchels 
are on view in the National Museum, Dublin, and there is one in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Satchels were also used when carry- 
ing a book from place to place. 

The book itself was of parchment. Manuscripts which were 
greatly valued were usually kept in elaborately embossed leather 
covers or cumdachs of which two are still preserved, the cover of 
the Book of Armagh and that of the Shrine of St. Maidoe. 

Books abounded in Ireland when the Danes made their appear- 
ance there about the end of the eighth century; hence the pride 
with which the old writers referred to ‘‘the hosts of the books of 
Erin.” But with the first Danish incursions began an era of burn- 
ing and pillaging the monasteries and consequently a woeful 
destruction of manuscript, the records of the ancient learning. 
The special fury of the invaders appears to have been directed 
against books, monasteries, and monuments of religion. All the 
books they could lay hands upon they either burned or “drowned”’ 
by throwing them into the nearest river or lake. For two centuries 
this wanton destruction continued and ceased only when the 
Danes were finally crushed at the Battle of Clontarf in 1014 A.D. 

During the Danish period missionaries and scholars who went 
abroad carried with them great numbers of manuscript. As a 
result of the exportation as well as of the destruction of manuscript, 
we can merely conjecture as to the extent and value of the books 
in a library attached to a great Irish monastic school during this 
period. Fortunately, however, we know something of the libraries 
of the Irish establishment of St. Gall in Switzerland, and of 
Bobbio in Italy, and this may serve to give us some idea of the 
wealth of material the Irish libraries once possessed; most of it 
now irreparably lost. 

A catalogue of the Bobbio library was made between the years 
967-972 A.D. It is attributed to the Abbot Gerbert who afterwards 
became Pope Sylvester II. At this time the library contained 
about 700 volumes, of which 479 had been acquired gradually 
from various unstated sources, and over 220 had been presented 
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by scholars, who are named with the list of books they had given, 
43 having been a donation from the famous Irish Monk Dungal, 
who presided over the school of Pavia. This catalogue itself is 
strong objective evidence for any claim that the classical authors 
were read. The list of manuscript shows that both Greek and Latin 
classics, were well represented. Among others we find works by 
the following authors: Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, Ovid, Martial, 
Juvenal, Claudian, Cicero, Seneca, and the Elder Pliny; also 
Horace, Demosthenes, and Aristotle. 

In the eleventh century the library of the Augustinian Friars 
at York had 600 or 700 books, including al arge number on magic 
or occult subjects. In the fourteenth century the study of magic 
was forbidden to English monks who sometimes were accused of 
working on the superstitions and fears of wealthy burgesses by 
uttering spells and pretending to raise the devil or Jesser fiends. 

Naturally, superstitions regarding books were many. In Ire- 
land, a holy book was sometimes immersed in water which was 
afterwards used as a cure for cattle sickness. There are tales also 
of miracles, of books that put the foe to flight when carried before 
the Christian army, or that being captured and drowned, survived 
uninjured an immersion of two or three years. 

The spread of Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons, was a 
missionary undertaking, and therefore the foundation of organiz- 
ing centres was encouraged; but these appear to have been Bish- 
opries rather than Abbeys, and it was several centuries before con- 
ditions were sufficiently stable to allow the formation of libraries. 
Durham, Lindisfarne, and Jarrow in the north country had cele- 
brated libraries during the eighth and ninth centuries. 

The mystery of the Jarrow library would be fascinating to 
investigate. Here is a flourishing library, one of the foremost in 
reputation in all Britain, which suddenly disappears and leaves 
no trace. We are without record of any reason for this vanishing; 
after a certain time it ceases to be mentioned in any of the annals 
which remain to us. A wonderful legend regarding its burial is 
still current, but until the books are found in their ancient arm- 
aria, we must regard all such legends as apocryphal. 

The Library of St. Peter’s in York is described by Alcuin, its 
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great Archbishop, as early as the eighth century. It still retains 
some of the books that were then catalogued. Other monastic 
libraries in northern England were those of Hexham and Wear- 
mouth. It is amazing that in this rude condition of society sub- 
jected to constant alarms and “‘in perils oft,’’ books were regarded 
so much as necessities that great risks were continually run in 
order to augment and to distribute them. Several monasteries 
became famous for characteristic penmanship, notably those 
of Canterbury in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and of 
Bury a hundred years later. Canterbury indeed has still 25 vol- 
umes written about that time with the record inside the front 
cover of each, that it is the gift of John Holyngborne, apparently 
a layman of the town. 


How did our old monks record their treasures? Very much as 
we do, by production of a catalogue. Prior Alcuin at York notes 
the existence of such a record more than a thousand years ago, 
and today there are 25 catalogues in existence covering more than 
four centuries of librarianship. Those of Durham, of St. Augus- 
tine’s at Canterbury, and of St. Paul’s give the opening words of 
the second leaf of each volume, in addition to a note of its con- 
tents, as a means of identification. This was because the first 
leaf often became detached or was used for other purposes. Per- 
haps it may be news to some of you that there was a union cata- 
logue in England as far back as the fourteenth century. This 
catalogue was compiled by Franciscan monks and it comprised 
the books (of certain writers only, alas) contained in 167 monas- 
teries. It is, however, a sign of the limited choice made, that there 
are not more than 80 authors whose works are noted. The arrange- 
ment of this catalogue is interesting. First is given a list of the 
monasteries. Each monastery has a number. Then follow the 
names and works of the authors in alphabetical order and to each 
work is added a string of numbers indicative of the monasteries 
in which a copy of that work was to be found. For instance, 
Pliny’s Natural History was in seven libraries. In the fifteenth 
century John Boston, a monk of Bury St. Edmunds, undertook 
to revise this catalogue. He spent five years in going around the 
monastic libraries, especially of the midland counties. He only 
added nine more libraries, but he very greatly extended the scope 
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of the catalogue and included between seven or eight times as 
many of the authors, together with a short life of each. 

From the catalogue we may turn to the cases and here I recom- 
mend to you all the perusal of J. W. Clark’s fascinating work on 
“the care of books.” 

Very briefly let me sketch the progress of the monastic book 
chest. It literally was a chest in which rolls or volumes (volume 
comes from the Latin volumen, literally meaning a roll of paper) 
were kept and given out by the librarian (the armarius); he alone 
kept the key. This chest stood first against the wall in the north- _ 
east corner of the cloister, or if there were two cloisters, outer 
and inner, then that which was nearer the church. You will 
understand that it was an advantage to have an inner cloister, 
for the monks must read as they walked—there were at first no 
seats—and the cloisters were at all times open to the weather. 


Following the single chest, as books multiplied during some 
more settled state of society, there came book cases together 
with two or three pews or “carrels” for the older monks. This 
expanded into a book recess of rather more sheltered nature; then 
came a vaulted chamber opening out of the cloister. Later, bays 
were added; and then arrived the definite library, a room built 
over the cloister, sometimes serving also for a scriptorium. That 
indispensable auxiliary of the library—I mean the scriptorium— 
was also at first in the cloister. Here in every window along the 
east and north side were carrels or pews, one for each monk em- 
ployed, with a desk on which their books could be placed or over 
which their parchments could be hung. 

Now what was the effect of this open-air treatment from the 
human and from the material side? The cloister was, of course, 
from the earliest days a place of literary study; it was also the 
place in which books were made. 

It will easily be recognized that such a place, open on one side 
to the cloister garth and often thronged with perambulating 
monks, was not ideal either for purposes of study or for the delicate 
process of illumination. The scriptorium then was removed to a 
room enclosed where colors ‘could be ground and where the costly 
gold-leaf was not liable to be blown across the floor by sudden 
March or November winds. There remained the use of the clois- 
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ter as a place of study. But the books were heavy, large, and 
cumbersome to hold, elderly monks were feeble and apt to be petu- 
lant when jostled by the younger men. It was not long until 
Brother Thomas, let us say, petitioned for a seat and a carrel 
where he could keep his books during the day or while studying, 
representing, of course, that the majoram gloriam Dei and conse- 
quently that of the Abbey would certainly feel any dispensation 
in his favor. Given the thin edge of the wedge and we can easily 
deduce that before very long it was in up to the handle and the 
cloister was lined with carrels, each the cherished abode of a monk. 

As time went on the number of books naturally increased. At 
Glastonbury in the year 1247, there were 400 volumes; before the 
dissolution, Bury St. Edmunds had over 2000; Christ Church, 
Canterbury was particularly rich; before 1170 there were over 
600 volumes and that number in the year 1300 had been increased 
to at least 1850, while at the dissolution there were nearly 4000. 
To get at the actual number of works, one must multiply by about 
four, as several treatises were often contained in one volume. 
Titchfield Abbey in 1400 had four book cases each with eight 
shelves; the library then included 68 books of theology, 39 in 
canon and civil law, 29 of medicine, 37 in the arts, and in all 326 
volumes many of which contained several treatises. The great 
abbeys at Norwich and Worcester possessed nearly 2000 volumes 
each at the beginning of the fourteenth century. Durham had 
546 volumes in the twelfth century, a number that more than 
doubled 120 years later. About 1180, the library at Whitby, one 
of the finest in the north of England, contained a remarkably 
complete collection of the early Fathers; but Whitby suffered 
from lending too many of its books, notably a number to Hexham. 
It is possible that the absence from this catalogue of any work by 
St. Augustine is due to the fact of the precious volumes having 
gone upon an indefinite loan. At first the books were used only by 
monks of the house, but in the later Middle Ages all students were 
welcome and books were lent out on conditions. These conditions 
were not always observed. Let us take the visitation of Spalding 
Priory in the fourteenth century. We read: “Brother William 
Suttone says that Brother Alan Kyrketone, sometime scholar at 
Oxford, took to Oxford of the common goods of the house certain 
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books, twelve in number, and divers pieces of silver; and it is now 
three years since he came from Oxford, and he has not yet restored 
these things to the house, to wit, a Bible, an Historia Scholastica, 
a book of the Sentences, a book of the Decretals, the sixth book of 
the Decretals with the cardinal’s gloss, the Decrees, the letters of 
(Peter) of Blois, a book of Concordances, the sermons of Odo, the 
Flowers of Bernard.” 

This Jist of books borrowed by a student from the convent 
library is interesting. It includes five volumes which formed a 
necessary foundation for the study of canon law, viz. the Decre- 
tum of Gratian (liber Decretorum), two copies of the Decretals, 
a Liber Sextus, and the Clementine constitutions. The ‘“cardinal’s 
gloss’”’ is the commentary upon the Decretals by Henry of Susa. 
The Concordantiae is probably the concordance to Holy Scripture 
begun by Hugh of St. Cher. prior of the Dominican House of 
St. Jacques at Paris, and known as Concordantiae 8. Jacobi, 
which was amplified by John of Darlington, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, 1279-86, and by other friars of the same Order. Sermones 
Odonis are the sermons of Odo, the famous abbot of Cluny and 
Flores Bernardi were a selection of passages from St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux. 

As a sign of better things in some religious houses, we may 
quote from the Archives of Garendon Abbey in Leicester. (The 
parts omitted are represented by words that are illegible in the 
Latin text). 

“Know all men by these presents that I William, bishop of 
Lincoln, have had and have received as a loan, on the day of the 
composition of these presents, from John Londone, abbot (of the 
monastery) of St. Mary of Garendon, of the county of Leicester, 
and the convent of the same place, (a volume of) Origen upon the 
first three books of the Pentateuch (and the book of) Judges, and 
somewhat upon the first (book of) the Kings, and some little upon 
the Song of Songs, Isasiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel; and the volume 
begins on the second leaf (with the word . . . and on the) third, 
antur. And I bind myself, my executors, and my attorneys, 
whosoever they be, to deliver back and restore this book or volume 
to the abbot and convent on the feast (of .. . next) to come, without 
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further delay. In witness whereof my seal is appended to these 
presents.” 

Such extracts give point to our remembrance that there were 
placed in many of the books explicit statements of their ownership 
and heavy curses upon such evil men as might attempt to remove 
them or decline to return them to their lawful custodian. Such 
a curse from the inner cover of a book that once belonged to a 
west country monastery, states: 

“Whoever removes this volume from this same mentioned 
convent may the anger of the Lord overtake him in this world and 
in the next to all eternity. Amen.” 

Let us now consider the librarian of that day, and then in clos- 
ing “body forth” a typical scene in a scriptorium. 

Who was the Amarius—the librarian? Usually he was the 
Precentor. He trained the choir, kept the young monks in order, 
and was not often popular. Probably his work rendered him dys- 
peptic. There were strict rules laid down for his guidance; and 
if he died or was absent a full conclave was necessary to appoint 
him a temporary successor. At Abingdon it was stated in the 
Royal Charter that the Precentor shall rule his brethren as keeper 
of the keys. “When he is away the Succentor if he be fit for the 
office shall keep the library keys, but if he be giddy or light-minded 
he shall give them to the Prior or sub-Prior.’”” The Precentor had 
charge of all the books in the aumbry, bookroom, or library. It 
was his duty to prepare the work and provide the parchment or 
vellum for use in the scriptorium. He must be responsible for the 
mending and for the binding of books that were in need of it. It 
is a frequent charge in the visitations that the service books are 
old and torn. He had to know the positions and titles of all the 
volumes. It was also his duty at the beginning of Lent to bring a 
collection of volumes into the chapter house for the Abbot. (A 
Lenten task for the monks, who were each obliged to read one book 
at least during the sacred season and to undergo a questioning 
upon their knowledge of the work). The librarian must enter in 
his register every book borrowed. He had to see that the public 
reader at each service, and in the Scriptorium when necessary, 
had his volume ready and that the right portion of scripture or 
passage from the Fathers was read and none other. Certain 
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monasteries allowed or even enjoined him to employ skilled labor 
for mending, binding, and multiplying books, (Bury in 1363 had a 
famous staff of binders), but other monasteries left much of the 
work to him. The Precentor had also to provide the service books 
used in church, (and there are countless grumbles in the course of 
pastoral visitations, that the supply of these is inadequate). 
What a number were in use is shown by the fact that at the Re- 
formation no less than a quarter of a million mass books were 
officially stated to have been destroyed. 

Now what books were read aloud to these monks? They include 
Gregory’s Pastorals, the life of St. Jerome, of St. John, and of St. 
Benet; Gregory’s commentary on Ezekiel, and the History of the 
Venerable Bede. In monasteries where reading took place after 
the evening meal, it was enjoined that the lives of these Fathers, 
together with the Psalms and certain minatory prophets might be 
used, “‘but not the Pentateuch or Kings; for to weak intellects it 
will be.no use at that hour to hear this part of the scripture.” I 
may add that the same Bishop—he of Ripon—who ordained this 
also forbade the teaching of letters to the conversi or lay brethren 
on the ground that their work would suffer were they removed 
from their station “next to the beasts that perish.” 

I have no time to speak of the scriptorium—the rule of strict 
silence there observed, so that if a writer wished to consult a 
Psalter he was instructed to place both hands upon his head in 
the shape of a crown (the author of the Psalms being King David); 
if he desired the work of one of the Fathers, the hands must indi- 
cate a mitre; for a missal or gospels both hands were to be placed 
on the head one above the other; for a tract, one hand on the 
mouth and one below the waist. If he desired the work of a pagan 
writer, however eminent the pagan may have been, he was en- 
joined to scratch behind his ear after the manner of a dog. This, 
however, as we have seen, did not hinder the acquisition by many 
monasteries of numerous pagan works both Roman and Greek. 
The work of Boethius was in almost every library. Probably the 
most popular author was Bishop Gregory; his Moralia will be 
found in practically all library catalogues. St. Bernard’s works 
are recorded at St. Andrew’s by 1150. 

I have noted the number of books on occult subjects. There 
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were also a large number of works on medicine. Durham, Glasgow, 
and Canterbury were rich in these. Naturally, also, the Bible ap- 
pears in the catalogue very often, the various books being sep- 
arately stated after the manner of the Garendon Abbey entry. 
The De Civitate Dei of Augustine was also exceedingly popular. 
Plato and Aristotle are cited in a number of catalogues. 

I should have liked to draw for you a picture of the stirring 
days when a rush order came to some large scriptorium for 20 
copies of the Sarum use “in die Paraskeuies” by Friday week, or 
when the yearly descent of the skilled illuminators from St. Paul’s 
caused all the books needing such added beauty to be brought 
from their chests. Let me close on a note of donations. Special 
benefactions were often made to these scriptoria to defray the cost 
of vellum and to procure the transcription of manuscript. Thus, 
in the Evesham Chartulary, it is stated that to the Precentor 
belongs the Manor of Hampton from which he receives annually 
five shillings, besides ten shillings and eight pence from the tithes 
of Stoke and Alcaster, out of which he is to find all the ink and 
vellum for the scribes of the monasteries, colors for painting the 
“histories” and whatever is necessary for binding the books. 
The Scriptorium of the monastery at Bury St. Edmunds was 
endowed with two mills, and the Scriptorium at Ely with tithes 
and a messuage ad faciendos et emendandos libros. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TurEspAY, JUNE 24, 1930, 2:00 P.M. 


The first session of the Secondary-School Department was 
called to order at 2:00 P.M. by Brother Philip, F.S.C., President. 
After the prayer was said by Rev. Percy A. Roy, 8.J., the minutes 
of the last meeting, held in Toledo, Ohio, were approved as 
printed in the Annual Report of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

The President then delivered the opening address to the Assem- 
bly. The first paper was by Rev. Percy A. Roy, 8.J., of New 
Orleans, La., on “‘What the Catholic High School is Doing in the 
Teaching of Religion.” Brother Francis de Sales, F.S.C., Ph.D., 
Ammendale, Md., had a paper on “The Course of Religious In- 
struction.”” The paper was discussed formally by Rev. Edward P. 
McManaman, Erie, Pa. Discussions of both papers were par- 
ticipated in by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. William P. McNally, 8.T.L., Ph.D., Rev. Joseph J. Ed- 
ward, C.M., A.M., Brother Vincent, C.F.X., and Sister M. 
Bertrand. 

The Chairman then appointed the following committees: 

On Nominations: Rev. Perey A. Roy, 8.J., Brother Albert L. 
Hollinger, 8.M., and Brother Benjamin, C.F.X. 

On Resolutions: Rev. Philip H. Dagneau, S.M., Brother A. 
Cassian, F.S.C., Rev. Edmund Corby, A.M., Sister M. Godfrey, 
S.N.D., Brother Ephrem, C.S.C., and Sister M. Bertrand. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


The session opened with prayer by Rev. John J. O’Leary, 
Shavertown, Pa. Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md., read 
a paper on “Every Catholic Boy—Every Catholic Girl in a 
Catholic High School,” or ‘Publicity for Our Catholic High 
Schools.” The paper was formally discussed by Sister M. Patrice, 
O.M., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Informal discussion was made by Rev. 
W. H. Russell, A.M., Rev. Joseph J. Edward, C.M., A.M., Brother 
A. Cassian, F.S,C., and Brother Eugene A. Paulin, 8.M., Ph.D. 
The second paper, on “The Essential Objective in the Teaching 
of Secondary Mathematics,” was by Brother Julius J. Kreshel, 
S.M., Peoria, Ill. The formal discussion prepared by Brother 
Aidan, C.S.C., A.B., was read by Brother Leonard, C.S.C. Bro- 
ther Albert L. Hollinger, 8.M., and Brother Ignatius, C.F.X., 
led the informal discussion. 

The Department was honored at this session by the presence 
of Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D.D., President General, and 
Rt. Rev. John B. Peterson, D.D., Vice-President General, both of 
whom gave a message of congratulation and of encouragement to 
the members. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


Rev. Leo. C. Gainor, O.P., offered the opening prayer. The 
first paper read was by Brother Leo Banck, 8.M., Ph.D., San An- 
tonio, Texas, on “Laboratory Work in High-School Biology.” 
Sister Regina, B.V.M., and Brother Albert L. Hollinger, S.M., 
made informal discussions. 

Brother Ephrem, C.S.C., A.M., New Orleans, La., read a paper 
on “History and Civics in the High School.” The paper was form- 
ally discussed by Brother Vincent Engel, C.F.X. Rev. John F. 
McElwee, O.S.F.S., Rev. Philip H. Dagneau, 8.M., and Rev. 
W. H. Russell, A.M., took part in the informal discussion. 

A third paper, on “Some Ways of Cultivating Devotion to the 
Sacraments,” was read by Sister M. Godfrey, S.N.D., Toledo, 
Ohio. Very Rev. F. D. Sullivan, 8.J., New Orleans, La., formally 
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discussed the paper, and Rev. W. H. Russell, A.M., led the in- 
formal discussion. The Department had the pleasure of hearing 
Rev. Ludwig Baum, Ph.D., of Dresden, Germany, who spoke of 
the religious movement in his native land. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


The prayer at the opening of the fourth and closing session 
was offered by Rev. W. H. Russell, A.M. A paper prepared by 
Rev. Howard J. Carroll, 8.T.D., Pittsburgh, Pa., on “Vocational 
Guidance,’ was read by Brother Ignatius, C.F.X., Wheeling, 
W. Va. Sister M. Aquin, O.M., Philadelphia, Pa., read a formal 
discussion. 

The Round-Table discussion on High-School English was led 
by: Rev. Percy A. Roy, 8.J., on Formal Grammar; Rev. Joseph 
J. Edward, C.M., A.M., on Literature; Brother Albert L. Hol- 
linger, 8.M., on Theme Writing. The following took part in an 
informal discussion: Rev. W. H. Russell, A.M., Sister Josephine 
Mary, S.N.D., Sister Aquinas, O.M., and Sister M. Godfrey, 
§.N.D. 

The following resolutions were presented by the Committee 
to the Chairman: 

RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, The sessions of the Secondary-School Department, 
were so well attended and such lively interest taken in the pro- 
ceedings and discussions, 

Be it resolved, That the members of the Secondary-School 
Department reiterate their sincere thanks to the General Execu- 
tive Board for granting departmental autonomy to the Secondary 
School Department of this Association. 

Wuaereas, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI has given to the Cath- 
olic world a timely Encyclical on Education, 

Be it resolved, That the Secondary-School Department expresses 
itself in full accord with the Encyclical, trusting that this enlight- 
ened document will give courage and direction to all laboring in 
the field of Catholic education. 

Wuenreas, A great number of Religious Orders are represented in 
the discussions, and many prominent educators attend the sessions, 
the proceedings would be enhanced and more general discussions 
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ensue, if the President of the Secondary-School Department could 
call on individual members to contribute their experience and 
personal views, 

Be it resolved, That, in as far as it is possible, a delegate of each 
Religious Community give to the Secretary of the Secondary- 
School Department at an early session at least a partial list of 
those attending the sessions. 

WuHereas, The teaching of Religion and the advancement of the 
kingdom of Christ is the most important and sacred end of Cath- 
olic education, 

Be it resolved, That an entire session be set aside and devoted 
to the discussions of the various problems met with in the teaching 
of Religion in the Catholic high school, and 

Be it further resolved, That the Secondary-School Depart- 
ment be earnestly urged to devise some means of standardizing 
and unifying the course of Religion in the high school. 

WHEREAS, The youth of the present day is surrounded by reading 
matter so offensive to the moral taste, so destructive of virtue and 
of religious life, that it is of the utmost importance that every 
Catholic educator be thoroughly acquainted with safe and salutary 
readings, therefore 

Be it resolved, That at the recommendation of the Library 
Section of the N. C. E. A., the Secondary-School Department en- 
dorse the Catholic Periodical Index, and recommend it for subscrip- 
tion to its members. 

WuHereas, His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop of New 
Orleans, the Committee on Arrangements, the clergy and people 
of the City of New Orleans, have extended such a generous and 
open-hearted hospitality to the delegates of this Convention, 

Be it resolved, That we publicly express our appreciation of the 
cordial reception, splendid entertainment, and many kindnesses 
accorded to us, all of which we shall cherish as a lasting souvenir 
of the Southern Hospitality of America’s most interesting city. 


The resolutions were adopted as read. 

* The report to the Committee on Nominations proposed the 
following: President, Brother Philip, F.S.C., Washington, D.C.; 
Vice-President, Rev. Howard J. Carroll, D.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Secretary, Brother Edmund, C.F.X., Louisville, Ky. 

Members of General Executive Board: Rev. Joseph E. Grady, 
A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Rochester, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph J. Edward, 
C.M., A.M., Chicago, Ill. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: Brother 
Benjamin, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Perey A. Roy, 8.J., New 
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Orleans, La.; Brother Albert L. Hollinger, 8.M., San Antonio, 
Texas; Sister M. Godfrey, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio; Brother A. 
Cassian, F.S.C., Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Edmund Corby, A.M., 
Covington, Ky.; Rev. Philip H. Dagneau, 8.M., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Mother Mary Juliana, S.N.D., Quincy, IIl.; Sister Marie, O.P., 
Louisville, Ky.; Rev. Leo C. Gainor, O.P., A.M., River Forest, 
Ill.; Rev. John F. Ross, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rev. W. H. Russell, 
A.M., Dubuque, Iowa. 

On a motion from the floor, Rev. Perey A. Roy, S.J., Acting 
Chairman, instructed the Secretary to cast one vote to elect the 
nominees unanimously for the year 1930-31. 

Adjournment was voted at 11:00 A.M., to permit members to 
participate in the closing general session. 

BrotTHER Epmunp, C.F.X., 
Secretary. 








PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


WHAT THE CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL IS DOING IN THE 
TEACHING OF RELIGION 





REVEREND PERCY A. ROY, S.J., PRINCIPAL, JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





For several years our Department of Secondary Schools has 
been very seriously considering the feasibility of having some 
definite course or courses in Religion which would be acceptable, 
at least, to the majority of our schools. Few, if any, object to the 
theory on which our discussions have been based. Perhaps a 
large number of us are skeptical about the practicability of the 
many proposals that have been made. But a great many of us 
have felt that the question should not be dropped as hopeless of 
solution. 

Consequently, your Executive Committee, under the very prac- 
tical leadership of its Chairman, Brother Philip, F.S.C., the 
President of this Department, decided that the first move towards 
any successful plan of coordination and cooperation in this mat- 
ter must be to get a survey of what the Catholic secondary schools 
all over the United States are actually doing in Religion. We 
have tried, accordingly, to make such a survey. I shall now pre- 
sent it to you as briefly as possible. 

We sent a questionnaire, with sincere apologies, to 550 secondary 
schools scattered through all the states. We did not canvass a 
larger number of schools simply because the readily available 
statistics regarding Catholic secondary schools in this country 
are so loosely compiled that we could not locate a greater number. 
Only 250 schools filled out the questionnaire and returned it. 
This was rather discouraging, as it would seem that over 50 per 
cent of our Catholic secondary schools are not even interested in 
the discussion. Not a single reply was received from the seven 
States of North Carolina, North Dakota, New Hampshire, Rhode 
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Island, South Dakota, Utah, and Vermont. To the 250 schools 
that replied we want to express our deepest appreciation of your 
great courtesy in cooperating with us. 

We judge that the most practical way to present to you the 

result of the survey is to take each number of the questionnaire 
and give a digest of its answers. 
I. 1. The first number was: ‘“How many period-minutes per week 
are devoted to classes of Religion in freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior years?” Six general branches of Religion were desig- 
nated and vacant spaces left for others. The proverbial fifty-seven 
varieties would appear as absolute unity compared to the thousand 
and one varieties of answers to this question. 

Let us first take catechism as such. The answers ranged from 
one period of thirty minutes per week to five periods of fifty min- 
utes per week for freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior classes. 
Of course, every school that reported one thirty-minute period per 
week for catechism, reported other periods for other branches of 
Religion. The actual minute range for one period per week were: 
30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55; for two periods per week: 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 
60; for three periods per week: 30, 40, 45; for four periods per week: 
15, 30, 35, 45; for five periods per week: 10, 15, 30, 40, 45, 50. 
The most common divisions of time were as follows: five periods 
of 30 minutes, five periods of 45 minutes, four periods of 30 min- 
utes, two periods of 45 minutes, four periods of 45 minutes. There 
were 66 different divisions of time per week reported by the 250 
schools for catechism alone as such. 

I. 2. The second division of Question I: How many period-min- 
utes per week are devoted to teaching Bible history? In freshman 
class 23 schools teach Bible history. The period-minute range is 
from one period of 15 minutes per week to five periods of 30 min- 
utes. The largest number of schools having the same division was 
six. Those teach freshman Bible history one period of 30 minutes 
per week. In sophomore class, 28 schools teach Bible history 
with the same period-minute range; though one period of 45 
minutes per week is the more common choice, 7 schools using 
this period. In junior class, 17 schools teach Bible history. One 
school devotes to this subject five periods of 45 minutes per week 
in Junior class. The largest single choice is two periods of 45 
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minutes by 4 schools. In senior class, 10 schools teach Bible his- 
tory, 2 teaching it for five periods of 30 minutes per week. The 
largest single choice was one period of 30 minutes per week by 
4 schools. 

I. 3. For the teaching of scripture the period-minute range in 
all four classes is from one period of 15 minutes to five periods of 
45 minutes. Also, for all four classes, the largest single choice is 
one period of 45 minutes per week. Sixteen schools teach this 
subject in freshman class, 23 schools in sophomore class, 30 
schools in junior, and 28 schools in senior. 

I. 4. Liturgy in all four classes has a period-minute range from 
one period of 15 minutes to five periods of 45 minutes. In fresh- 
man and sophomore, one period of 30 minutes and one period of 
45 minutes are the more frequently chosen, each division being 
used by 8 schools. In junior, one period of 30 minutes is the more 
popular choice, 9 schools using it. In senior, two periods of 45 
minutes is the more popular, 10 schools using it. Twenty-eight 
schools teach liturgy in freshman, 33 schools in sophomore, 39 
schools in junior, and 39 in senior. 

I. 5. The life of Christ is taught by 7 schools in freshman. The 
range is from one period of 15 minutes to two periods of 45 min- 
utes, the more popular division is one period of 30 minutes by 3 
schools. In sophomore, 8 schools teach this subject, the range 
being from one period of 15 minutes to three periods of 45 minutes; 
one period of 30 minutes is used by 3 schools and is the largest 
single choice. In junior, the range goes to three periods of 40 min- 
utes; one period of 30 minutes, two periods of 30 minutes, and 
two periods of 45 minutes are each chosen by 3 schools and are 
the largest single choices. In senior, the range amounts to five 
periods of 45 minutes, though one period of 30 minutes, one period 
of 45 minutes, two periods of 30 minutes, five periods of 30 min- 
utes, are the more popular divisions, each being used by 3 schools. 
I. 6. General religious instruction is more commonly used than 
any other division of Religion except catechism as such. Many 
schools devote to it at least one period per week in which case 
frequently the pastor, chaplain, or students’ spiritual advisor 
gives the instruction. Comparatively few schools use this method 
of religious instruction exclusively in any class. The period- 
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minute range in all four classes is from one period of 30 minutes to 
five periods of 45 minutes, with one period of 45 minutes the more 
commonly used, though one period of 30 minutes is a close sec- 
ond. One hundred and twenty-eight schools use this method 
at least partially in the freshman class, 116 schools in sophomore, 
128 in junior, and 135 in senior. 

I. 7. Church history is taught in freshman by 4 schools, 3 using 
one period of 35 minutes. Nine teach it in sophomore, 3 in one 
35 minute period; 3 in two 45 minute periods. Eleven teach it 
in junior, 3 in two 30 minute periods; 3 in two 45 minute periods. 
Sixteen teach it in senior, 3 in two 30 minute periods; 3 in threc 
45 minute periods; 3 in four 45 minute periods. 

I. 8. Four schools teach apologetics in junior, 8 in senior. 

II. If we exclude many varieties of Church histories and of mis- 
sals, there are 30 different textbooks in Religion used in freshman, 
28 in sophomore, 36 in junior, 43 in senior. The most frequently 
used text is Cassilly, the next is the Christian Brothers’ Catechism, 
Campion is third, and De Harbe fourth. 

III.—IV. The majority of the schools either indicate or pre- 
scribe collateral reading in Religion. The following indicate col- 
lateral reading: For freshman 79, for sophomore 81, for junior 97, 
for senior 100. The following prescribe it: for freshman 55, for 
sophomore 55, for junior 75, for senior 79. There is a great deal of 
similarity, in all four classes, in the general nature of the indicated 
or prescribed collateral reading. Some of the general groups are: 
Catholic periodicals and pamphlets, lives of Saints, the Bible, 
Church history, Bible history, the Catholic encyclopedia, Catholic 
historical novels, liturgy, the life of Christ, Catholic biographies, 
the missal, and for junior and senior classes apologetic works. 
Many other religious books were listed. 

V. Oral quizzes and written tests. In catechism as such, 105 
schools have daily oral quiz, 36 have weekly oral quiz, 30 have 
weekly written test, 99 have monthly test, 106 quarterly test, 
124 semester test, 89 annual test. I may state here that I think 
many schools were misled by the question concerning annual 
tests. What we meant was only one written test a year. No school 
reported such. But many schools that reported monthly, quarterly, 
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or semester tests, also checked annual tests, evidently meaning an 
additional test at the end of the year. Bimonthly tests were re- 
ported by a few. In Bible history and Church history—we com- 
bine them for brevity—17 schools have daily oral quiz, 17 weekly 
oral quiz, 13 have weekly written test, 25 monthly tests, 34 
quarterly test, 37 semester test, 23 annual test. About the same 
relative proportions hold for the other subjects. The semester 
test is used most, the quarterly test is second, the daily oral quiz 
is third, and the monthly test, fourth. 

VI. One hundred and fifty-four schools state that the student’s 
general class-rank is affected by oral quizzes in Religion; 196 
schools make the written tests count in a student’s general av- 
erage. A few schools do not allow either quizzes or tests in Re- 
ligion to affect a student’s average. 

VII. Eighty-two schools give grades for collateral reading. 
Strange to say, some schools prescribe collateral reading but do 
not give a grading for it. A few that only indicate collateral 
reading nevertheless give a grading for it. In answer to the ques- 
tion, what percentage of a student’s general average in Religion 
is allowed for collateral reading, 8 schools reported 5 to 10 per 
cent, 7 schools 11 to 20 per cent, 10 schools 25 per cent, 17 schools 
3314 per cent, 2 schools 30 per cent, 2 schools 40 per cent, 4 
schools 50 per cent, 1 school 75 per cent. 

VIII. As to the method of studying catechism, 16 schools re- 
quire that the text be learnt word for word; 74 require that the 
students memorize certain parts word for word and study the other 
parts as to be able to give the complete sense of the text; 156 
schools require only the complete sense of the text. The remaining 
4 schools vary their methods with different classes. 

IX. One hundred and forty-one schools require a condition 
examination in Religion if a student’s semester average in that sub- 
ject is below the passing mark. Sixteen schools, while not re- 


‘quiring a condition examination, do have some sanction for such 


failure. Forty-three schools do nothing in the matter. However, 
one of the 43 said that a failure in Religion is something unknown 
among its students. I certainly congratulate that school. 

X.—XI. Forty-eight schools require one unit of credit in Religion 
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for graduation; 66 require 2 units; 6 require 3; 38 require 4. Most 
of the remaining 102 schools allow one or more units but do not 
require any. 
XII. Fifty-nine schools assign all Religion classes to one instruc- 
tor, or at least’ to comparatively few instructors. In 191 schools 
each instructor teaches Religion in some one class. 
XIII. Fifty-seven schools require their instructors in Religion 
to take special training in preparation for teaching Religion. 
XIV. Eighteen schools have instructors in Religion who are not 
priests, Brothers, or Sisters. The percentage of these instructors 
ranges from 10 per cent to 83 per cent. Most of them teach 
catechism. A few teach Church history and apologetics. 
XV. The last quotation proposed was this: When students enter 
your school from a public school, do you notice that they are 
backward compared to the other students in your school? 

(a) In the knowledge of the truths of our Religion? Two hundred 
and fourteen schools answered yes. 

(b) In the knowledge of the practices of our Religion? Two 
hundred and seven schools reported yes. 

(c) In willingness to learn those? One hundred and seventy-six 
schools reported no. 

(d) In the actual practice of frequent Communion? One hundred 
and seventy-two schools reported yes. 

(e) In taking up the practice of frequent Communion? One 
hundred and ten schools reported yes. 

Seventeen schools reported that they seldom if ever get a 
student from a public school. 
XVI. I have two typewritten pages of additional suggestions 
made by the schools, at my request, as to how we could improve 
our methods of teaching Religion. I am very grateful for these. 


To me they are as valuable as all the other statistics. But I have . 


no time left to read them. Some day I hope to publish a paper in 
which all of them will be set forth. I trust that what has been 
given to us by the schools will help us in solving the question of 
how to teach Religion better in our schools. ° 
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DISCUSSION 


Sister M. Goprrey, S.N.D.: We are certainly grateful for the wealth of 
information accruing to us, as a body of educators, from the various discus- 
sions of this afternoon session. We must thank Father Roy for his splendid 
paper and also our able President and Chairman, Brother Philip, for the 
opportunity afforded us to give expression to our opinions regarding this 
all-important subject—religion. 

Surely, we, as religious teachers, are deeply interested in the question of 
religion. It is an object that should be near and dear to our hearts and we 
should do all in our power to promote its cause. After all, if we do not stand 
for the improvement of religion courses in our schools, who will? 

Perhaps it may interest a body of educators of this caliber to know what 
plans are being made in the Diocese of Toledo to solve the problem of unifying 
and standardizing the course in religion. Three times a year the principals of 
all the high schools in the Diocese meet under the able direction of Monsignor 
Macelwane, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, in Toledo. In the past year 
we have devoted much of our time in trying to find ways and means for solv- 
ing the very questions up for discussion today. We have appointed a committee 
of three very competent priests who intend to spend their entire vacation in 
examining textbooks on high-school religion available today, and to draw up 
at least a tentative course of study to be used in the schools of the Diocese of 
Toledo. If the plan materializes, there will be no doubt that another step will 
have been made in solving a problem which seems not only to be a local matter 
but a world-wide handicap in the study of religion—that, namely, to procure 
for our schools a unified course of study. 

Another plan, taken up by this body of executives, and which seems to 
promise well for the future, is that of formulating a set of questions to be 
drawn up by this committee which will cover the field of knowledge in religious 
matters for pupils who have finished the eight grades of the grammar school. 
These questions will be given to the freshmen of the coming year in our Cath- 
olic high schools of Toledo for the express purpose of getting an estimate of 
what the pupil already knows in religion upon entering high school and what 
he is still to learn. Another set of questions will be formulated to be given to 
our seniors previous to their leaving high school to ascertain whether the boy 
and girl at graduation are sufficiently grounded in their faith to meet the 
problems of life. In this way it is hoped we will eliminate the danger of over- 
lapping the content of religion to be covered in each specific field, and at the 
same time give educators a basis on which a practical course of study can be 
built. 


Rev. W. H. Russetx, A.M.: The teachers of religion are looking to the 
Department of Secondary Education for leadership in the problem of how to 
interest the students in high-school religion. Each year the complaint is the 
same. Teachers complain of the texts. Students assert the courses are un- 
interesting. 
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The papers read this morning were an effort to find out what is being done, 
and to suggest some aids. I would like to suggest that the Committee continue 
its work and try to determine further whether or not we could have better 
teaching of religion, and a consequent interest, by following the policy of full- 
time religion teachers. By that I mean that the Committee might make a 
study as to the feasibility, say in schools of at least two hundred attendance, 
of allowing one or two or more, according to the attendance, to spend all of 
their time teaching religion. 


I know the difficulties in the smaller schools. Also, I am acquainted with 
the method followed by the Brothers. 


But we are face to face with a difficulty. Experience convinces us that our 
religion courses have not been satisfactory from the viewpoint of developing 
interest. We have to confess that there is some justification to the complaint 
that where all teachers teach religion, religion classes suffer. The stu- 
dents feel that the teacher is more interested in his or her special branch in 
which he or she has received special preparation. Students hear of teachers 
majoring or specializing in this or that branch. They hear nothing and see 
nothing of special preparation for the teaching of religion. They observe that 
the school does not permit the teacher to have time for the proper preparation 
of religion classes. And since the school seems to hold that any one can teach 
religion, but gifted teachers must be given a chance to develop in other branch- 
es, then, they conclude, religion is not so important; so why take an interest? 
Their logic may be faulty, but they do frequently think that way. 

I have no intention of belittling the religion training in novitiates. It is 
excellent in some novitiates. I am appealing for an honest, frank study of a 
situation. Would there be more interest in religion if gifted teachers were 
allowed to give all their time to the teaching of that subject—not implying 
that religion should be excluded from history classes or English classes? That 
would necessitate the scattering of religion classes throughout the day. And 
I grant that there is something fine about the idea of starting each day with 
religion classes for half an hour, where there is sufficient classroom space for 
such a practice. 


If a teacher shows special aptitude in any branch we naturally allow him 
to teach that branch. If the proper teacher or teachers were selected, and I 
say take the best, and permitted to fit himself for high-school religion, would 
we not soon see a change on the part of the students as far as interest goes? 
If a number of such full-time religion teachers were allowed to work over a 
period of years and exchange views, would we not soon evolve a method of 
teaching high-school religion? The students would feel, at least, that the school 
was attempting to build up a real religion course. They would see that the 
students were not being used as a means of keeping up the spirituality of the 
teachers. They would have no excuse for saying that religion was neglected. 
If the Catholic school is to justify its existence, it should excel in the teaching 
of religion. St. Peter was quick to see that if the Apostles had to give their 
time to this, that, and the other thing, the teaching of the Gospel would be 
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neglected. Invariably, where the teacher has to give his time to Latin, Math- 
ematics, English, or administration, and besides teach religion, it is religion 
that suffers; it is religion that is neglected. 

For seven or eight years it has been our practice at Columbia Academy in 
Dubuque to set aside special teachers for religion and to give them special 
training in high-school religion. It is an established policy because we feel that 
the teachers are there for the students, not the students for the teachers. Of 
course, we hold also to the plan that a teacher can teach religion in English 
or history classes, and that all teachers are doing God’s work; but each is 
permitted to give the best in his own way and in his own field. His energies 
are not scattered nor dissipated. 
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This paper deals with the results obtained through two recent 
surveys. The first shows the content now used in the religion 
courses; the second reveals the reactions of the pupils to these 
courses. 

The results of the first survey, which embraced two hundred 
and fifty Catholic high schools with an enrollment of 54,703, shows 
that religion is taught in the high-school classes under the various 
headings: General religion, dogma, moral, liturgy, Bible history, 
Church history, apologetics, evidences of christianity, and Bible 
study. 

General religion is offered in twenty-eight per cent of the two 
hundred and fifty schools investigated. Forty-eight per cent of 
these schools teach dogma as a special subject; forty-four per 
cent moral; forty per cent liturgy; seventeen per cent teach Bible 
history; thirty-three per cent Church history; twenty-two per cent 
offer apologetics; nine per cent teach evidences of religion, and 
three per cent offer Bible study. 

The greatest number of students, 46,017, or eighty-four per cent, 
are enrolled in general religion. Dogma has an enrollment of 16,421 
pupils, or thirty per cent; moral, 14,307 students, or twenty-six 
per cent; liturgy, 9,080 students, or seventeen per cent; Bible 
history, 3,935 students, or seven per cent; Church history, 5,921 
students, or eleven per cent; apologetics, 4,025 students, or slightly 
above seven per cent; evidences of christianity, 3,313 students, or 
six per cent, and Bible study, 713 students, or one and one-half 
per cent. 


It would appear from the results of the first questionnaire that 
the religion courses are still largely traditional and that the im- 
parting of information is the main issue. Now, while knowledge is 
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a prerequisite for right doing, it is not by any means all-sufficient. 
“Tf you know these things, you shall be blessed if you do them.” 

Knowledge does not necessarily make people good. Habits make 
people good, if they are good habits. We cannot foresee all the 
situations which will confront our young people after they leave 
school, and even though we could, it would be impossible to 
provide habits enough for all these situations. If there be no such 
thing as generalized ideals that can be made to control the conduct 
of our girls and boys we might stop here. 

Ideals, however, can be made to perform a function in the con- 
trol of conduct. But ideals and attitudes that are to function as 
such must be motivated. Ideas of what is right to do will not go 
very far unless the doing of these things is made very attractive, 
that is, made to seem very much worth-while, very admirable, very 
noble, and their opposite very despicable. Sometimes this end 
may be gained by an explicit appeal to sanctions, such as fear, 
personal advantage, the spirit of loyalty, love of God, et caetera. 
Lessons devoid of motivation are not likely to get farther than the 
classroom door. If our teaching is not to be left dangling in the 
air, we must train our pupils in concrete application. No impress- 
ion without expression. 

There is grave danger that some phases of the educative pro- 
cess will be overemphasized and others underemphasized. If we 
center on information only, the result is apt to be unsatisfactory. 
Information is not education. Religion is not primarily a matter 
of the intellect. If it is true religion, it must include the deep 
emotions of the soul, and must find expression in the whole life of 
the individual. ‘Mere culture of the intellect,’”’ as Herbert Spencer 
says, “is hardly at all operative upon conduct.” 

We must not set up any one phase of the educative process as 
the all-important element. Any phase divorced from the others 
is practically worthless. Just now there is danger in certain schools 
of religious educational thought with regard to expression. We are 
told that nothing else counts. Information-giving is discredited 
and treated as though it had no definite place in the program. We 
must avoid this opposite swing of the pendulum, for an exclusive 
emphasis on expression will be just as mischievous as an exclusive 
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emphasis on information, or on the development of the religious 
emotions. 

At present the religion program is sadly overbalanced on the 
side of information. The survey shows that an emphasis of about 
ninety per cent is given to information, (chiefly concerned with 
the intellect) while worship (chiefly concerned with the emotions) 
receives an emphasis of about six per cent, and expression (chiefly 
concerned with the will) an emphasis of about four per cent. A 
margin of error in the per cent will in no way affect the general 
study. 

This first phase, the curriculum prescription, is familiar to us all. 
The second phase, the pupils’ reaction, needs more careful consider- 
ation. It must be ever borne in mind that the school exists for the 
pupil and not the pupil for the school. While the students cannot 
be the sole arbiters of what is to be taught, yet they are the ones 
who are being taught; it is their characters that are being formed; 
it is their everyday experiences that are being guided. Therefore, 
it is important to obtain the pupils’ reaction to the religion course 
and to know what they themselves think are their needs. 

In order to secure the pupils’ reactions, certain questions were 
put with perfect freedom for the answers; no names were to be 
signed. They were asked what in their religion course meant most 
to them and what in their religion course meant least to them 
and if they found the present course adequate to their needs. 
Again, this second phase included questions from the pupils, 
relative to religion, which they were anxious to have answered. 
Here, we can give but the briefest summary of the data afforded 
by the pupils’ reactions. The outstanding topics mentioned as 
most meaningful are: Sacraments, by 62 per cent of the boys and 
by 55 per cent of the girls; the Commandments, by 54 per cent of 
the boys and by 53 per cent of the girls; the Sacrament of Penance, 
by 25 per cent of the boys and by 23 per cent of the girls; the Holy 
Eucharist by 20 per cent of the boys and by 20 per cent of the girls; 
the nature of temptation by 16 per cent of the boys and by 27 per 
cent of the girls; vocations by 13 per cent of the boys and by 29 
per cent of the girls; the Passion by 17 per cent of the boys and by 
24 per cent of the girls; the Sacrament of Matrimony by 17 per 
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cent of the boys and by 17 per cent of the girls; lives of Saints by 
15 per cent of the boys and by 21 per cent of the girls.* 

The majority of pupils failed to designate dogma as helpful. 
This fact, however, does not indicate that the doctrinal truths 
do not appeal to pupils, but rather it seems to indicate that, for 
most pupils, dogma as it is taught at present loses much of its 
significance. As pupils advance, their interests center more 
directly on the problems of everyday life. The list of additional 
topics which pupils in grades eleven and twelve suggested as de- 
sirable content confirms this conclusion. 

A few of the outstanding topics furnish further information. 
The subject of marriage and homemaking appeals to only 45 per 
cent of the boys in the ninth grade, while 75 per cent in the twelfth 
grade check it as appealing to them. In the girls’ table this same 
item has a frequency of 69 per cent in the ninth grade and a fre- 
quency of 80 per cent in the twelfth grade. The topic of morals 
has a frequency of 69 per cent in the ninth grade for boys and 
increases to 86 per cent in the twelfth grade, while the frequency 
in the girls’ table ranges from 72 per cent in the ninth grade to 93 
per cent in the twelfth grade. The appeal of the topic of mixed 
marriages ranges from 41 per cent in the ninth to 73 per cent in 
the twelfth grade for boys, and from 68 per cent in the ninth grade 
to 73 per cent in the twelfth grade for girls. The data on hand 
suggest that a unified course in religion is more desirable than 
separate divisions of dogma, moral, worship, etc.; this is all the 
more necessary since about one-third of the boys drop off after 
the first year and almost two-thirds by the end of the third year. 

The fact that 80 per cent of the boys and 93 per cent of the girls 
declare that reading is a spiritual benefit to them should be an 
incentive to the utilization of this means of reinforcing religious 
and moral training. Moreover, since pupils report various types 
of reading as helpful, the best are much more likely to be cultivated 
through furnishing a variety of interests than by imposing too 
didactic a type. 

Since the essential devotions, for example, devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, to the Blessed Virgin, to the Sacred Heart, 





*The data is taken from Religious Instruction in the Catholic High Schools 
by Sister Mary Antonia, The Catholic University of America. 
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and to Saint Joseph, are mentioned by both boys and girls as hav- 
ing the most appeal and have a range of frequency from 85 per cent 
to 95 per cent for boys and from 91 per cent to 98 per cent for 
girls, insistence upon these particular devotions would seem to 
prove most effectual. Futhermore, the returns show most con- 
clusively that “fads” in devotions make very little change in 
fundamental appeal. 

The answers of the pupils to the question, ‘In what ways are 
religious activities helpful?” are excellent suggestions as to the 
possibility of the outcome of these activities, since even from the 
viewpoint of the pupils, they offer numerous opportunities for 
developing desirable attitudes and habits. 

An inspection of the tables which summarize the further help- 
ful influences reported by the pupils emphasizes the fact that the 
informal and perhaps irrelevant aspect of many of these influences 
enhances them as a means of character formation. 

As concerns method, the data show that the weight of opinion 
is very decidedly in favor of the use of the practical example and 
of all methods that have a personal appeal; while great disfavor is 
manifested for those that display the opposite characteristics. In 
regard to method more particularly, the significant reactions of the 
pupils to certain methods and practices should settle some of the 
doubts about the teaching of religion. 

From the viewpoint of the pupils many things that are being 
done in religion classes might be omitted or relegated to the back- 
ground, and more time devoted to importing functional knowledge. 

The study shows first the need pupils feel for the practical in 
religious instruction. They are much more interested in ‘How to 
live” than in ‘‘What to know.”’* 

Pupils’ replies to the different questions support the idea that 
content and method are not distinct, but complementary elements 
in the educative process. 

Results stress the significance of the teachers’ influence as well 
as the methods employed, and point out that incidental teaching 
plays a large part in the instilling of ideals and the formation of 
habits. 





*Religious Instruction in the Catholic High School, Sister Mary Antonia, 
The Catholic University of America, 1930, p. 142. 
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Moreover, this investigation shows that pupils are far more 
interested in the character and result of religious instruction than 
is generally assumed, their sense of values as evidenced by the 
questions they raised being more correct than is commonly granted. 

The primary content of the religion course as corresponding to 
the felt needs of the pupils should include such topics as: 

What should be the recreation of a Christian young person? 

What is the Christian attitude towards those of the opposite 
sex? 

What is a Christian attitude towards peoples of other races and 
nations? 

What constitutes ideal Christian friendship? 

What is the Christian view of the problems of industry? 

What should be the attitude of young people towards the 
Church? Towards their parents? 

How should a Christian use his money? 

How can we face life from God’s point of view? 

Building a code of conduct based on the teachings of Jesus. 

Modern problems of home, family, race, industry. 

Loyalty to a cause, sacrifice, appreciation of a truth, etc. 

The Church and its life must be the major portion of the cur- 
riculum. 

The religion content is not a group of textbooks to be studied 
in a traditional manner. It is life-centered and is designed to 
help adolescents solve their own every-day problems in the home, 
church, community, in such a manner as to promote growth and 
develop capacity for leadership. Help for the solution of these 
problems will, of course, be gathered from all available sources. 

The courses as suggested should lay great emphasis upon pupil 
participation, conferences, all kinds of group activities, or, as the 
motto has it, “Learn to do by doing.” 

Perhaps the most serious defect of the vast majority of existing 
courses is that they are information—or instruction, centered, not 
life-centered, not pupil-centered. We are teaching subjects, not 
pupils. We need rather courses which are of a Christian-life- 
program nature, in which, of course, knowledge will receive its 
due emphasis. 

Many teachers believe that the course is the prime factor, 
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whereas we might say that any course is ninety per cent the teacher. 
When teachers acquire this viewpoint, real teaching can be done 
with even poor materials. The teacher must be a leader, inspirer, 
interpreter, and friend. The importance of the teacher is forcibly 
called to our attention in the Encyclical on Christian Education: 
“Perfect Schools are the result not so much of good methods as of 
good teachers, teachers who are thoroughly prepared and well 
grounded in the matter they have to teach; who possess the 
intellectual and moral qualifications required by their important 
office; who cherish a pure and holy love for the youths confided to 
them, because they love Jesus Christ and His Church, of which 
these are the children of predilection; and who have, therefore, 
sincerely at heart the true good of family and country.” 

The teacher should not be a slave to any course. The materials 
which an author has gathered and organized are intended to be 
used as means, not as ends. They are but suggestive. They are to 
be subtracted from, added to, and otherwise adapted to meet our 
pupils’ needs. Remember that your group is peculiar, while the 
author of a text has in mind the average. 

The important question for each teacher is: With my group how 
much of this material is appropriate? 

Use reference books and magazine articles. Have contributions 
by pupils, who have read articles. Introduce physical and objective 
aids. Do not be afraid to talk freely about things in which pupils, 
especially seniors, are interested. Let them introduce questions of 
athletics, dress, local, sectional, world affairs, and lead your 
pupils to look upon these things in the light of Christian standards. 
The world in which they are moving is judging these things in the 
light of its standards—why not adjust the two and help them 
form attitudes and standards based upon the ideals of Christ? 

Learn to know your pupils intimately if you wish to make up 
for the general defects in courses of study. 

In the other courses provision is made for practice or applica- 
tion of the principles involved; for this purpose we have labora- 
tories and field work; but in many cases the religion courses are 
still largely theoretical, though we are assured by the Divine Mas- 
ter that “faith without good works is dead.” 

It is an unwarranted assumption to suppose that a knowledge of 
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the facts of the Bible or of ethical principles will necessarily carry over 
into the conduct of life; actual experience in living morally and 
religiously must be given. Within theschool-world, children learn by 
working rather than by listening or reading. They develop origi- 
nality, initiative, responsibility, and self-control by engaging in 
projects which call forth these qualities, and they fit themselves 
for life by living and working together in cooperative, mutually 
helpful relations. ‘“Fundamentally, the religion program is a course 
of living, not a course in supposed preliminaries to real life.” 
Activities or projects of service offer a rich source of material for 
building a curriculum of Christian education.* These service 
projects fit in well with the nature of the adolescent. They are 
exceedingly vigorous, and full of physical activity. They want to 
do things. To sit still and be talked to continually, with no oppor- 
tunity for action, is contrary to their nature. 

From the viewpoint of character education, it is a fundamental 
fact that one does not learn to live as a Christian by discussing 
and memorizing the precepts of Christianity. Only through serv- 
ice can the habits needed for later life be formed. If, instead of 
thinking of students as “preparing to serve,’’ we enlisted their 
help in truly cooperative fashion in the various portions of the 
task of building the Kingdom of God, we should be far more 
assured of steadfastness in Christian habits and character, in the 
after-school life of our pupils. ‘The only true preparation for 
life,” says L. A. Weigle, ‘‘is life itself”; the only effective training 
for service is to serve. 

In addition to being active, the adolescent is idealistic; he 
wants to improve the world in which he finds himself, and he 
usually does. It seems to be in the plan of God that the uncrushed 
idealism of each new generation should have a chance to add its 
contribution to all that the forefathers have done. Service, if we 
may venture a definition, is idealism at work. It is, therefore, a 
necessary part of any program of religious education that is to 
appeal successfully to youth. They will welcome such enterprises 


*The writer is happy to note that a work-book with numerous practical 
suggestions for pupils in the grades, has recently been published by the 
Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1929. Practices of Charity for Boys and 
Girls, Ellamay Horan. 
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as are calculated to make a better world, because in their hearts 
God has placed the forward look into the things that shall be if 
we follow His plan.* 


Creators and discoverers by nature, adolescents need defi- 
nite acts of service. Instead of crushing the creativeness of the 
student in our endeavor to have him do just as we do, and think 
just as we think, might we not do better if we went only so far as 
to provide the conditions favorable for the release of God-given 
talents, with the faith that these would make for a more divinely 
planned world? Adventures into service fields do just this thing. 
They represent achievements into which the youth may put 
his best idealism, his abundant energy, and his powers of creative- 
ness. 


Youth is optimistic; it has not yet experienced the depression 
of disillusionment which comes from later contact with the failures 
of adults. Life is before them; it is a great game in which they play 
with the spirit of anticipated victory. A lesson plan must, therefore, 
suggest activity for the pupil, and not for the teacher only. Learn- 
ing is self-activity, activity which enlists as far as practicable the 
entire being, body, mind, and heart. Seek to have the group 
undertake this task, to organize in such and such a manner, to 
discuss pro and con various ways and means, to reach a point 
where the need of worship or service is felt and responded to. 
These pupil activities are the final tests of a good religious plan. 

As far as is practicable, every project of a thought-provoking 
type should also find some associated physical activity of a service 
nature. In some cases it is not practicable or necessary; but if 
we have erred in the past, it is in the tendency to view study and 
thought as an isolated experience. Our program is too largely a 
matter of study only. What we need in the training of students 
is not fewer study-and-thought-stimulating projects, but more 
attention paid to developing, as a vital part of such experiences, 
the easily discovered forms of service by which the ideas are built 
permanently into the pupil’s character. 


There is nothing in the nature of ideas about honesty, purity, 
or kindliness which automatically transmutes them into desirable 


*How to Teach Seniors, by Erwin L. Shaver, Boston. 1927. 
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types of conduct. This change can be effected only through the 
proper assimilation of these ideas and their reduction to practice 
by experiment in the laboratories of our work-a-day lives. 

Too much of the product of the school is useless and meaningless. 
To be a mark of growing character, the work of the adolescent 
should be just as worthwhile, in consideration of his age, as is the 
work of the adult. One of the greatest objections to the usual 
lessons which pupils study is their lack of relation to the purposes 
and interests of their daily lives. The lesson is not over when we 
have finished the account of its application by the great biblical 
characters. Personal application on the part of the pupil is neces- 
sary. In other words, the job is theirs. Give them responsibilities 
and make them real shareholders. Civics, history, literature, etc., 
will need to emphasize the inculecation of right ideals. 

Religion is coterminous with life. All of life is sacred, nothing 
is secular. Education in religion must include the spiritual moti- 
vation of our whole living. Correlation of the religion course with 
the other subjects of the curriculum is essential. 

The every-day experiences of the adolescent are educating him. 
Some of the daily happenings are quite desirable; others are not. 
It is important that he have more experiences of the desirable 
type, and fewer of the undesirable. 

Introduce him to past experience in the hope that he get a 
picture of the outcomes to which his own similar experiences will 
probably lead. The future, as well as the past and the present 
must enter into the curriculum of religious education. According 
to the requirements of the Encyclical on Christian Education, 
religion should permeate the whole atmosphere of the school, 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. The pupils must be 
taught to live their religion, to vitalize all their actions with 
religion and thus comply with the injunctions of the great Apostle, 
“Whether you eat or drink or whatsoever else you do, do all for 
the glory of God.” 

DISCUSSION 


Rev. Epwarp P. McManaman: We have listened with pleasure and with 
profit to Brother Francis de Sales’ paper, ‘““The Course of Religious Instruction.” 
It reflects an advance in the trend of thought toward the improvement of 
instruction in this all-important branch of the curriculum. I say “advance in 
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the trend,” for prior to a criticism of the points advanced, I reverted to the 
reports of this Association in the interim of eight years back. The tenor of the 
papers and discussions of these eight years, range from broad generalizations 
into narrower but deeper channels of specialized thought, reaching in the 
Reverend Brother’s paper a definite outline of method and matter content. 

The one purpose of education is to prepare for life. As Catholics, we believe 
that the life span is not circumscribed by the few years spent in this world, but 
that it extends into the boundless years of eternity. Logically, therefore, we 
stress the more enduring purposes, hoping for the best eternal results. In 
America, today, we are living in an era of violent and fundamental changes, 
which are upsetting the accepted truths and principles of years. In our effort 
to place a check upon them, we naturally turn to religion for guidance and for 
help to meet the situation. We have stressed and do stress the importance of 
the supernatural virtues, but the papers read today have failed to touch the 
importance of the natural virtues as an asset to religion. 

The natural virtues contribute to refinement in our pupils. A person may 
have supernatural grace to such a degree that he might consort with angels; 
but his society is human and with humans he must deal. Grace and virtue 
are enhanced by refinement—‘Beauty should go beautifully.” 


Divine grace and the supernatural virtues should find adornment in the 
natural refinement of the possessor. The former do not postulate the latter. 
Religion should be diffusive. Father John A. McClorey, 8.J., says aptly: 


“If you attempt to draw men with the ‘cords of Adam,’ with the silken cords 
of human amenities, numbers of them will first love your natural gifts, then 
your gifts of grace, and finally the Giver of both. Thus they enter through 
the door of nature and pass on and up to heaven through the portals of grace.” 


It is said that our lack of cultivation of the natural virtues in our students— 
especially during the high-school years—is one cause of the mixed-marriage 
problem. It is unilateral, perhaps, but none the less a cause. Why is it that so 
many of our graduates from Catholic high schools marry outside the Church? 
Why are girl graduates, especially, attracted to the company of non-Catholic 
male admirers? Objectively, the Catholic boy is more desirable, but the boy 
and girl, reared and educated in the same parochial school, see one another, 
often, to the worst advantage. The Catholic boy seems to her always una- 
dorned, dull in understanding, ungracious, with little or no nicety of taste, no 
dignity, no refinement. These were her first impressions—school might have 
corrected them—but the fact is, they have been lasting. 


In a survey of methods most helpful to pupils, to which Brother Francis 
refers, Sister Mary Antonina gives the highest percentile to the use of the 
practical example. The natural virtues are intensely practicable. They should 
hold forth in the religion course; their development, coincident with the super- 
natural, should find expression in the syllabus, as their realization in the lives 
of our students will depend not only upon the technique of the teacher in serv- 
ice but also upon that of the supervisor. 

More expression and less repression, more pupil activity and less Re-citation, 
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more habits and skills and less rigidity, more of the social amenities and less 
unmotivated discipline, must be realized if religion is to weave itself into the 
daily lives of our pupils. These were the methods of the sainted Don Bosco. 
In raising him to the altar, the Holy Father glorified not only the man, but 
also his labors. 

Secular education excels in such training. Yearly, they receive an enrollment 
far more heterogeneous than we do; yet they change conduct, effect a poise 
and ease of deportment far in excess of what we might expect. 

During the past several years, a concerted impetus has been given to the 
study of religion. The cause may be found in the awakening of a new generation 
to the newer and subtler assaults made against the faith of our fathers. Anent 
the movement, the press has poured forth numerous textbooks, manuals, and 
catechisms, while educational conventions resounded with lengthy and learned 
dissertations on the teaching of religion. It is certain that in the field of apolo- 
getics, the major question no longer turns on—Which is the true religion? but 
whether, after all, there is a God? We do well to improve our methods, but 
fundamentally, there is nothing wrong with the teaching of religion, where it is 
taught. Catholicism continues to expand, while the so-called reformed re- 
ligions fight for sheer existence. 

However, something is wrong. Results are not everywhere apparent; for 
religion, the operations of grace, and the salvation of souls are very quiet and 
concealed procedures. The natural virtues, when properly cultivated, manifest 
inward grace more than any other agent within the control of education. 
Their lack of cultivation is as negative as gluttony and sloth—yet what 
correctives have we employed? In giving religious instruction, the cultivation 
of the natural virtues should be coordinated with that of the supernatural. 
It is becoming imperative, it seems, for supervisors of Catholic schools to 
prepare a syllabus in which is set forth, in a definite manner, a method of 
making this correlation possible. Unless Catholic educators, in general, do 
something to meet this need, secular education will be first to establish itself as 
a paragon of true culture. 








EVERY CATHOLIC BOY—EVERY CATHOLIC GIRL IN A 
CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL—OR PUBLICITY FOR 
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BROTHER BENJAMIN, C.F.X., SUPERINTENDENT, ST. MARY’S 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Just before speaking upon this subject, I wish to state why or 
how you have to practice patience by listening to me today. 
Last December, in the City of Philadelphia, the Executive Board 
of this Secondary Department was holding its meeting and among 
other things we were trying to select suitable subjects for this 
Convention. The speaker was asked and this is one of the sub- 
jects “yours truly” proposed. Immediately, Brother Philip put 
my name down for this subject. 


It seems almost a proverb that a woman is said to talk too 
much but I am going to prove that men talk too much and prove 
it to you by scripture. If anything can be proved by scripture, it 
seems a fact without any argument. We all know the history of 
Jonah and the Whale. Well, a man can never go over three days 
keeping his mouth shut. And it is told that on the third day, Jonah 
was meditating on his fate and at last said to himself, “If this 
blame fool of a whale had kept his mouth shut, I would not be in 
the predicament I am at present.” I can say the same thing. If I 
had sense enough at the Executive Board Meeting in Philadelphia 
to keep my mouth shut, I would not be in this predicament at 
present. But to get to my subject: our Catholic parochial schools 
are daily increasing in every diocese in the country. The same can 
be said of our colleges, but this paper is to dwell on the high school 
and more emphatically and specifically, ““More Publicity for our 
High Schools.” 

This is an age of propaganda, whether -we wish to acknowledge 
it or not. Therefore, to fill our Catholic high schools, we must 
begin at the bottom in season and out of season, keep hammering 
away to get what we desire. We must sell our product—A High- 
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School Education—and we are in a position to do so as we have a 
direct personnel to draw from. Ail we have to do is to work on 
our grammar-school children in our Catholic schools; sell the idea 
of continuing in a High School, and that a Catholic High School. 

We must devise a plan and see that this plan is continued day 
in and day out. We know that the teachers and priests of the 
parish tell the children to continue in Catholic high schools, but 
have outside speakers—priests, Brothers, and Sisters, or lay people 
put high-school education before the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades? Don’t wait until the child gets in the eighth grade and then 
sometime in the early spring of the year talk up Catholic High- 
School Training. It will be too late then for they have already 
decided by that time what school to attend. 


I want to tell you how one city was covered and also of the very 
fine results achieved. October the first, just after the teachers had 
their classes in running order, your present speaker, then Princi- 
pal of St. Xavier’s High School, Louisville, Ky., decided to ex- 
periment with the following attempt: On the first of October, we 
checked up on every parish in Louisville and requested one of the 
boys attending St. Xavier’s to ask the Sister Principal for the 
names of the boys in the eighth grade—their graduating class, 
the June following. We received the names. Of course, some Prin- 
cipals did not give the names at the first questioning or asking, so 
we then decided to write a direct letter to the Sister Principal and 
sent a stamped envelope for her reply and then the names came. 
We immediately wrote directly to the boys and explained what a 
Catholic High-School Training or Education meant to them. In 
the same letter, we sent three tickets to each boy inviting him to 
witness some of the St. Xavier football games and asking him to 
be on St. Xavier’s side—and root hard for victory for St. Xavier’s. 
We, therefore, always had a loyal crowd and we must acknowledge 
we were victorious as these games were not the most difficult on 
the schedule. You may call that psychology, if you wish, but I 
want to state it was nothing short of politics if we are to be truthful 
about it. 

And, we may add, we did the same thing with regard to basket- 
ball games and baseball games. And it was at these games that the 
boys got in close touch with the Brothers and boys, myself and 
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the school. We divided the tickets referred to above and generally 
had six eighth-grade classes at each basketball game and you 
know it goes without saying there was plenty of enthusiastic 
rooting. I forgot to mention that the tickets were free to all the 
eighth-grade girls also as we were anxious for them to become 
interested in Catholic High-School Training. In truth, it is far 
more necessary for the girls to get a Catholic high-school education 
than for a boy—the majority of them will be the Mothers of to- 
morrow. 

On Saturday mornings, we opened our gymnasium to all the 
parochial school children during the basketball season ‘and en- 
couraged a Parochial School League. 

On November first, we wrote a letter to the parents of all the 
eighth-grade pupils—boy pupils—sending a catalog of the school 
to each parent. At Christmas, a calendar was sent to every boy 
with this sentence printed upon it—‘‘After Completing the 
Eighth Grade Continue in a Catholic High School.” During the 
spring of the year, we visited every parochial school, spoke to the 
seventh and eighth-grade pupils, encouraging the girls as well as 
the boys and as I said before—-coming from a stranger—it had 
good results. We do not have enough of outside speakers coming 
to our schools. On June first, we received from the School Author- 
ities, the date of graduation, and sent each boy a very nice pocket- 
prayerbook with the following on the title page—‘‘Always re- 
member June 20, 19—,” and signed Brother Benjamin. 

We even went further with those whom the Sister Superior told 
us were weakening and who were planning to go to other schools, 
and some one made them a personal visit during the summer. 
Well, you will say, that was a lot of work. It was—but for the 
Cause it was worth it and the results were marvelous. Exactly 
272 boys went to high school from all the parochial schools that 
we had visited and of that number 268 went to our school, St. 
Xavier’s High School in Louisville, or exactly 99 per cent entered 
a Catholic high school. Remember, St. Xavier’s is a paid school— 
not a diocesan free school. True our labors bore fruition in a 
manifold degree but if they did not, the effort given for the Cause 
of Catholic High-School Education would have been meritorious 
enough, for we realized as we were giving them, that we must look 
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out for the future generation. Yearly, there were quite a number 
of boys admitted free as every Catholic high school is willing to 
do. We secured employment for our boys after school hours in 
order to teach the boys the value of the dollar, and secondly to 
help in a material way to support themselves. 


If we had any better thing to offer for sale than a Catholic 
high-school education, gladly would we consider it but everything 
else can be bought and sold in this life except an education and 
without some Catholicity distributed through our course of secular 
learning, our education would be built on sand, easily to be blown 
hither or thither at random but when God is uppermost in our 
high-school education, then and then only, as you all know as well 
as I, is a boy or girl thoroughly trained and this thorough training 
comes only with Every Boy and Every Girl professing the Catholic 
Faith in a Catholic High School. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister M. Parrice, O.M.: Brother Benjamin can be compared to a poet 
who has the power of discerning in the most uninteresting things in life, ways 
and means of making life worthwhile for our modern youth. His unique 
treatment of publicity for our Catholic high schools has made the familiar 
phases of every-day life so important that after listening to his paper we wonder 
why we have not thought of them before. Is it because we have not studied 
the child as Brother Benjamin studied him, or is it because we have not under- 
stood the boy as he understood him? Be that as it may he has opened many 
avenues, any one of which we select will find a solution to many of our high- 
school problems. Originality is what the world is craving for and the person 
who is fortunate enough to possess this valuable asset will get his ideas across 
—to use Brother Benjamin’s own words, “sell his own products.”’ The boy of 
today will not stand the humdrum school life of the boy of yesterday. There- 
fore, he must have something to exhaust his pent-up energies. It isat this stage 
that the boy needs guidance. Today, the strongest influence on the boys of 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades is the influence of college men. Home, 
Church, and politics do not begin to exert such influence as college athletics 
and college fraternities. 5 

A local incident will perhaps illustrate how powerful an incentive athletics 
are to our modern boys. The lad of whom I speak was short of stature. After 
he received his first Holy Communion, he became a weekly communicant. 
One day his aunt asked him why he went to Holy Communion every Sunday, 
for this practice was quite uncommon for a public-school boy; he replied: “‘to 
grow tall so that I may go to Notre Dame and be in the football team.’’ That 
boy is now at Notre Dame, and although a sophomore, he has been selected 
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for athletics and is now in training for the league. It was not the education that 
the school offered that attracted him, but the football team; thus we see that 
we must satisfy the dominant interests of our pupils. A boy like this, in the 
hands of a resourceful teacher who really understands, can be molded into a 
man of whom a university may well be proud. This boy took a spiritual means 
to obtain a material end. What more can we teach our children—the spiritual 
first, the material after. This incident I know of, is one of the many probable 
ones. Brother Benjamin’s experiment alone proves that tremendous results 
have been achieved through the medium of athletics. 


Another splendid suggestion in the paper that has just been read is that of 
inviting speakers to urge our students in the grades to continue in a Catholic 
high school. This would be very effective, for we all know how a visitor’s mes- 
sage stimulates enthusiasm and appreciation in the hearts of our grade pupils 
whose minds are just opening to the larger meanings and values in life and 
whose souls are ripe for instruction and direction. By a wisely managed in- 
formal talk a visitor often wins the unsettled soul of many an adolescent who 
is struggling with many decisive battles. After such a talk a new world in the 
form of a Catholic high-school education brightens their outlook on life. 
Moreover, every possible plan and intelligent effort through effective agencies 
should be employed to exert an up-lift upon the junior high-school students so 
that a Catholic high-school education will be a desired goal in their lives. 


However, there are two pertinent phases of this problem of publicity which 
Brother Benjamin has not touched. He has selected the alpha or publicity 
before our students enter our high school, while I wish to consider the omega 
for our high schools on through graduation. The first phase is contained in 
Our Lord’s own words: “By their fruit ye shall know them”’; the other by var- 
ious publicity agents through the medium of the Press. 


Publicity, then, for our Catholic high schools will be ours if we but produce 
the proper fruit in our classes. We know that the supreme test of our religious 
training is in the after-lives of our pupils. Perhaps nowhere in history has the 
world needed worthy leaders more than in our present age. Without sure and 
true guidance the world can know neither happiness nor peace. The history 
of the Church is replete with illustrious leaders who were the Church’s greatest 
publicity agents. Modern conditions, however, call for a new type of leader- 
ship; not only must our graduates be imbued with the principles that stimu- 
lated the early Christian leader, but they must be ready to meet in civic and 
social life the problems that confront them. In all our associations and con- 
tacts with our pupils, we can without preaching train them to sacrifice self, 
to serve others, and to look to Him who came not to be ministered to, but to 
minister. 

Unfortunately, our graduates do not realize the needs of their confreres. 
Our boys and girls pass through high school unaware of the catastrophies that 
ignorance and lack of initiative have brought on the lives of thousands like 
themselves. Therefore, they should be brought to an early realization of their 
powers and responsibilities in this matter. Concrete examples of great leaders 
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who have been sustained, and are sustained by the love of God, will do much 
for the cause of leadership. 

Let us now turn to another phase of publicity, that of advertising. The 
press is one of the best agencies we have for this work. The appearance of a 
school page in many of our local papers proves that there is a growing interest 
on the part of the public in our school activities which consist of literary clubs, 
musical organizations, social and civic clubs, and Field Afar societies. Besides 
the enormous personal advantages derived from these so-called extra-curricular 
activities, such as making our students increasingly self-directive and teaching 
them the need of cooperation in a democracy, we develop in them special 
qualities, such as initiative and self-reliance. Through the medium of the 
newspaper, important contributions to education are extended to the public 
who received them favorably, and, in many cases, sponsors the high- 
school activities in a very substantial way. The high-school paper has bound- 
less opportunities to further the school’s best interests. 

And now that we have caught the spirit of publicity from Brother Benjamin’s 
paper, let us eagerly put into practice his very interesting project and thus 
enrich our Catholic high schools. 


Brotuer Evacense A. Pavtin, 8.M., Px.D.: In a question of this nature we 
must not lose sight of first principles. Why have we separate Catholic schools? 
It is because we are convinced that it is impossible to give an education in the 
true sense of the word without religion. Inthe Convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association recently held at Atlantic 
City, Secretary Wilbur practically acknowledged the failure of the public-school 
system in the words: “‘One of the most interesting experiments in the American- 
school system since its very inception has been to determine how to keep re- 
ligion out and get character development in. We have kept religion out on the 
political basis. Our substitutes, though, some think, have not been satisfac- 
tory. There is a great deal of discussion about just what religion is and all of 
that, but when there are the opportunities to follow great moral leaders, and 
because what those moral leaders have presented comes to us in the form of 
religion, it is kept out of the schools. We have to get some substitutes. Are we 
succeeding with it?” 

In our Catholic schools we insist upon character formation by means of 
religion. We form children for time and for eternity. This is our main objective 
and this alone should be sufficient to attract every Catholic child to a Catholic 
school. 


Rev. P. H. Daenerav, S.M., M.S.: The paper read, “Every Catholic Boy 
and Girl in the Catholic School,’’ brings up a question that is vital to Catholic 
education. A study of the means towards this most desirable end is of the 
utmost importance. What motives must be presented to the parents and to 
the children themselves in order to induce them to prefer our Catholic schools 
to any of the others? 
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Among the motives brought forth in the discussion are those of faith, of 
congenial surroundings, of the quality of scholarship, of athletics, and of 
many other things. 

In the locality where our school is situated, the one great motive that de- 
termines the scale of enrollment is the quality-and reputation of the school 
itself. 

In Atlanta there is much social life. Youfind many women’sclubs. Some are 
organized, others not. At the various teas, bridge parties, and meetings, 
much gossip is indulged in. It is but natural that church affairs, activities of 
the school, the personnel, the pastor, principal, and teachers, become the topic 
of conversation. If the criticism is favorable, if the conversation is always in 
terms of praise, if the school activities are lauded, then the enrollment will be 
increased as a consequence. The quality of the school must be such that it 
will be able to withstand the verbal barrage to which it is daily subjected. 

Even the prospective student himself is influenced by this condition of 
affairs. Every boy recognizes the merits of a good school. Boy groups cannot 
be deceived. They understand values, and as a rule the average boy of fifteen 
is ambitious. In spite of his faults and of his aversion to work, he wants to 
succeed. Boys talk these things among themselves, and if the consensus of 
opinion is that the Catholic school is all that it should be, you will find that 
the young man will give the preference to the Catholic school as being the best 
suited for his needs. 

Parents are extremely interested in the welfare of their children. They real- 
ize that they may not be able to leave many temporal advantages or worldly 
goods to their offspring, but they know that if their children are given the op- 
portunity of a good education, they will be well equipped to face the problems 
of life. They want to leave them a scholastic and moral training that will 
stand as a lasting incentive to a successful adult life. 

So that if we make our school as good as, or even better, than the surround- 
ing non-Catholic schools, we shall win the parents and the boys themselves. 
Any unfavorable criticism of the activities or of the personnel is very quickly 
reflected in the falling off of the attendance. 

Other motives do not exercise a very great influence on the enrollment of 
our school. 

In a non-Catholic community, where a large number of non-Catholics wish 
to take advantage of a well-regulated and well-disciplined school, the motive 
of faith will be confined only to the members of our own fold. And even here, 
non-Catholic influences have made such inroads on Catholic life, that the 
percentage influenced by the motive of faith is not relatively large. 

Athletics have a very small influence upon the attendance. Scarcely 15 per 
cent of the students engage in athletics. It is even difficult to arouse any 
enthusiasm in the big inter-scholastic games. The students in the junior high 
are not old enough to participate in the football, baseball, and other games. 
Moreover the parents do not show any marked interest in them as a motive. 
In the senior high, social life interferes too much. The school is down town 
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not far from the picture houses and this attracts many from the games and 
from practice. I find that the student who is most drawn by athletics is 
attracted more by a professional than a scholastic motive, and consequently 
does not always prove to be a very desirable student. 

So that in the final analysis the experience of our school shows that the main 
and foremost motive that will keep every boy—we have no girls—in our 
Catholic school is EFFICIENCY. 

Make your school the best school in your locality; have your people proud 
of its activities and accomplishments, and you will soon find that the class- 
rooms will be filled and that your students will be very anxious to stay enrolled 
in your Catholic school. 








THE ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVE IN THE TEACHING OF 
SECONDARY MATHEMATICS 





BROTHER JULIUS J. KRESHEL, S.M., PRINCIPAL, 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 





It is estimated that 4,000,000 boys and girls of the United 
States are now enrolled in the high schools of the country. A vast 
army of students, indeed! These young Americans are housed in 
approximately 25,000 public and 2,800 private high-school build- 
ings. They are taught by at least 200,000 teachers. Since the high 
school is the finishing school for most of these pupils, we may 
rightly look upon the high school as the university of the average 
American man and woman. It is natural, then, that much be made 
of the curriculum offered in these schools, and that because of the 
crowded condition of the curriculum, each subject offered be sub- 
jected to the closest scrutiny for ultimate values. 

In these days of agitation for reforms, personal, social, civic, and 
educational; in these days of readjustments to intensified living; 
in these days when the advocates of a million theories harass us 
on all sides; the value and place of mathematics as taught in our 
secondary schools has been seriously challenged. Our offerings in 
mathematics have been characterized as so much “educational 
gravel and sawdust.” Listen to Prof. D. Snedden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University: ‘“When we get rid of the present 
superstition,” says he, “‘we shall certainly advise not over ten per 
cent of our students to take algebra—for strictly pre-vocational 
reasons—and we shall actually prevent at least fifty per cent from 
taking it as we should prevent most healthy people from taking 
quinine and morphine.” Professor Bobbit has this to say: “Algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry have a justifiable place in the cur- 
riculum only when they are necessary portions of vocational 
courses. As fields of intellectual play, neither algebra nor demon- 
strative geometry lay foundations or centers of systems of ideas 
or thoughts generally needed throughout life.” And again: ‘The 
needed mastery of the world of number is to be obtained mainly 
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through the using of numbers—not by studying abstractions 
about numbers.” 

The challenge that goes out to mathematics comes from the 
concept of what the modern high school should achieve and from 
the results that our teaching of the subject accomplishes. We are 
told that mathematics as now taught has reached its entrenched 
position in the secondary school through historical accident and 
through the doctrine of formal discipline; that such mathematics 
holds no worthwhile content for the immediate or prospective 
needs of the pupil. It is a mere left-over, it is said, from the days 
when the sole purpose of the secondary school was that of pre- 
paring for college. Tradition is not a sufficient indorsement in 
educational policies today. Ours is an age of testing, of scientific 
testing. Along with other subjects in the curriculum, mathematics 
courses and procedure are being subjected to a rigorous investi- 
gation. To hold its place mathematics must give a good and con- 
vincing account of itself and of what it accomplishes. Of late 
years the point of view in the pedagogy of mathematics has changed 
from a doctrine of formal discipline to a theory of transfers that 
stresses “meanings,” ‘flexible concepts,” and “significant appli- 
cations.”’ Subject-matter is to be used only as a means of de- 
veloping those desirable appreciations, attitudes, abilities, habits, 
powers, and skills which are considered essential to worthwhile 
living in the modern social scheme. 

Today we find ourselves confronted with an ever-increasing en- 
rollment of students, many of them from a less highly favored 
class of society. No longer is the secondary school the gathering 
place of the elect few, the aristocrats of brains. A multitude of 
commoners is beating at the gates of the temple of learning de- 
manding, and that rightfully too, a portion of the intellectual 
birthright. It is but natural, then, that we should find much re- 
adjustment in the educational field to meet this new situation. 
The watchword of the new education is democratization of the 
curriculum; its philosophy: education for life; its cardinal objec- 
tives: health, command of fundamental processes, worthy use of 
leisure, and ethical character. A challenge goes out to the extent 
to which secondary mathematics can be reconciled with any or 
all of these cardinal objectives. 
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Much of the discussion of curriculum revision in the air, much 
of the suspense and uncertainty that obtains in the field of mathe- 
matics teaching is invited by what our teaching accomplishes. 
What is the verdict of examination results? To take recent figures, 
in 1929 thirty per cent of the pupils who took the Regents Exami- 
nations of the State of New York failed; of the pupils who took 
the examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
supposedly a higher type of student, thirty-one per cent failed. 
Statistics from elsewhere show that mathematics is one of the 
subjects in which failures lead. In an effort to meet this second 
challenge the curriculum has been modified and recourse has 
been had to differentiated high schools and to ability grouping. 

Considerable advance has been made in the revision of require- 
ments in our courses of mathematics. This was accomplished by 
discarding the obsolete and by simplifying the complex. Thus, 
in elementary algebra we have witnessed the passing of involved 
manipulation of polynomial expressions, nests of parentheses, 
complicated cases of factoring, types of equations which are 
very unlikely to arise in any genuine problem situation, simplifi- 
cations of radical expressions which are of merely manipulative 
interest, etc. The scope of the mathematics program has been so 
shaped that the work of preparation for college will have, at the 
same time, a greater intrinsic value for the pupil for whom the 
high school is a finishing school. Formerly the needs of less than 
twenty per cent of the pupils dominated the mathematics situa- 
tion. Today the interests of eighty per cent are considered para- 
mount, whilst the needs of the twenty per cent are safeguarded. 
This has been accomplished by retaining only the meaningful. 
You will probably agree that our later textbooks in mathematics 
show a considerable variation and improvement over those of 
some years back. 

As for differentiated high schools, vocational schools, manual arts 
schools, technical schools, where the courses in mathematics are 
shaped for the varied prospective life-interests of the pupils, such 
schools are out of the question except for very large cities. Even 
there it is a great mistake to urge too great a specialization so 
early in life without a sufficient guarantee as to the nature of the 
eventual life-career. In the matter of ability grouping, not a 
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single reliable experiment recorded warrants wholehearted imi- 
tation. No inspiration comes to the student for being segregated 
and labeled subnormal or merely normal. From an administrative 
point of view the problem is one of staggering proportions. 

The sanctuary of mathematical tradition is very ancient. In 
this sanctuary dwells the mathematics teacher, a specialist for 
whom truth for its own sake is an ideal. Disturbing influences 
from the outside annoy him. He resents interference. He becomes 
fretful at any derangement of the logical order of his system of 
knowledge for the purpose of new needs or more vital presentation. 
The genius of a system of mathematics is such, that disturb its 
logical sequence at any one point the whole structure collapses. 
The mathematics teacher cannot, however, be static and at the 
same time be progressive. He must be prepared for readjustments 
of values and of methods when sound sanctions counsel. It is 
the purpose of this paper to consider the values offered in second- 
ary mathematics, to single out the essential objectives, and to 
indicate what kind of teaching will be most effective in attaining 
that objective. 

Impressive contributions to the formulation of ideals in the 
teaching of mathematics have been made by the International 
Committee on the Teaching of Mathematics, and the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements. The Report of the 
latter Committee has been epochal. It has been the most power- 
ful factor in the transformation of secondary mathematics in 
late years. It has brought new vision to thousands of teachers and 
has been an active ferment for progressive curriculum making 
and for improved teaching. There have been contributions to 
the discussion from various schools of education, such as that of 
Columbia University, where Doctor Reeve and a committee of 
experts are at work. In listing the objectives in the teaching of 
secondary mathematics the conventional headings of practical, 
disciplinary, and cultural values are found convenient. 


PRACTICAL OBJECTIVES IN THE TEACHING 
OF MATHEMATICS 


The practical value of mathematics is very great. Our civili- 
zation is impregnated with mathematics. Modern thought runs 
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in channels of the scientific and industrial where mathematics 
plays an important role. Mathematics offers practical values 
because of the skills it provides for the further study of the sub- 
ject, because it enables us to understand and interpret the laws 
of science, and because of its relation to life in general and to the 
individual in particular. 


A. USEFULNESS IN THE FURTHER STUDY OF MATHEMATICS— 


The direct usefulness of the facts, methods, and processes ac- 
quired as skills for the further pursuit of mathematics and in the 
later study of the sciences is a first practical aspect of mathematics 
to which your attention is drawn. 

I. ALGEBRA— 

1. We aim to have our pupils understand the language of 
algebra and to appreciate algebraic symbolism as shorthand. 
Thorndike says: “that the main service of algebra, as the psycholo- 
gist sees it, is to teach pupils that we can frame general rules for 
operating so as to secure the answer to any problem of a certain 
sort, and express these rules with an admirable brevity and clear- 
ness by literal symbolism.” Knowledge of any language would 
imply ability to speak, read, and write it. Algebra has a language 
of its own. Ability to understand this mathematical language 
and to use it as a mode of expression is very important and must 
be developed. Equipped with this ability the pupil is in a position 
to use it as a tool in subsequent work. There are two processes to 
be considered: formulation and the art of using formulas. Formu- 
lation is an analysis of arithmetical processes. To become skillful 
in this, much practice in the symbolizing of analysis must be 
resorted to. The art of using formulas demands interpretation of 
a piece of symbolism. 

2. Ina course of algebra we aim at developing the ability to 
set up the equation for any ordinary problem and to solve such 
equation. The verbal problem is the bugbear of pupils in that it 
offers great difficulty. If there is difficulty in the verbal problem, 
there is also a strong appeal, “‘the appeal that goes out through the 
love of thought for thought’s sake, for such as can play the game 
of thought.” 

3. We aim at having our pupils understand and draw graphs. 
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As life becomes more and more complex, the use of so efficient a 
symbolism as the graph becomes greater and greater. Today news- 
papers and magazines make constant use of graphs to record 
statistical data. The ability to use graphs will be in good stead 
for the pupil in later work when dealing with such subjects as 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, and economics. A further value in 
the use of graphs lies in this that graphs interpret functionality, 
a notion that we are asked to develop already in early mathematics. 
The appeal of the graph to the average mind rests in the fact that 
it is an instance of the cooperative use of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry. Through the pictorial representation of the graph the 
mind can quickly lay hold on a mass of een otherwise 
overwhelming and bewildering. 

4. In our algebra courses we stress the idea of relationships, 
such as that of one variable depending on another. This is often 
called functionality. Though the notion of the function is fully 
developed only in the advanced mathematics of the calculus, 
insistence has been placed by recommending bodies on an early 
attention to this notion in the elementary course of algebra. 

5. Our elementary algebra courses aim to give an insight into 
factoring. The various cases of factoring are properly studied 
when the corresponding cases of multiplication are investigated. 
A second, coherent presentation fixes these cases of factoring in 
the mind and makes them easily available for any given purpose. 

6. Other topics that are treated and which will -be of use in 
further study of mathematics are: ratio and proportion, simul- 
taneous linear equations, square root, powers and roots, numerical 
trigonometry. 

7. When the first year’s work is done, our pupils have ac- 
quired certain informational abilities. They are familiar with the 
significance of such terms as ratio, varies directly, varies inversely, 
variable, constant, sine, cosine, etc. They have drilled themselves 
in the use of tables of various kinds. 


II. GEromETRY— 

Unlike algebra, geometry is not to any extent a preparatory 
subject. Only a small part of geometry is needed in order to 
understand the mathematics that follows. Geometry is taught 
rather for the pattern of thought which it impresses. However, 
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the foundation is laid for later work in trigonometry, surveying, 
physics, and other sciences. 
In our courses of elementary geometry we aim to develop an 
understanding of 
1. The need of proving statements. 
2. The significance of an axioms, postulates, and definitions as 
a basis of proof. 
3. The various forms of geometric proof: direct, indirect, 
analytic, synthetic, inductive, and deductive. 
4. The various steps in geometric proof. 
5. Analysis of originals. 
6. Geometric constructions. 


B. MatTHEeMatics In ScieNcE— 

Mathematics has a second practical value because of its bearing 
on the advance of sciences. The development of physics, mechanics, 
astronomy rests on mathematics. Stresses, strains, strength of 
material, the construction of bridges, and the erection of skyscrap- 
pers, the principles of statics and dynamics are dependent on the 
use of mathematics. Knowledge of the deflection of a beam of 
light was sterile knowledge until mathematical calculation gave 
us the art of optical construction. The laws of motion and of freely 
falling bodies were little more than an overwhelming mass of 
statistics until mathematics reduced them to simple formulas. It 
was through mathematics that Sir Isaac Newton made the me- 
chanics of the heavens intelligible. Kepler traced the course of 
planets because of his familiarity with conic sections. The amazing 
development of electricity can be laid to the credit of the develop- 
ment of the mathematics of alternating currents by Steinmetz. 
The Rockefeller Foundation, working as it does for the promotion 
of health, is interested in research problems in medicine and under- 
lying sciences. It is constrained by the nature of things to give 
its fellowship awards first to biological science as underlying medi- 
cine, then to chemistry as underlying biology, and then to math- 
ematics as underlying all of these. 


C. Tue INFLUENCE oF MATHEMATICS ON LIFE— 


Ours is an age of machines. Machines are the product of the 
technical arts which are based on mathematics. Engineering, 
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navigation, railroading are unthinkable without a great deal of 
calculation in the fabrication and in the operation. The records 
of the patent office witness to the amazing number of our inven- 
tions. Suppose there were no mathematics in astronomy and our 
clocks stopped, who would guarantee the time of day? Suppose 
there were no mathematics in navigation, who could chart the 
route of the mailplane or trace the lane of the majestic ocean 
liner? If there were no mathematics, the speeding railroad train 
would stop its labored panting, the high-powered motor car would 
cease its gentle purring, the hum of factory wheel would be no 
more. The end of such a day would find no family circle clustered 
under mellow mantle light listening in on the music of the ether. If 
there were no mathematics, our civilization would revert to the 
condition of primeval man. 

“The world in which we live,”’ says Prof. William Betz, a well- 
known classroom teacher, “is incurably mathematical. Every 
human being is born into a physical universe in which quantity, 
shape, and size play an indispensable role. The geometric prin- 
ciples of equality, symmetry, congruence, and similarity are im- 
planted in the very nature of things. It is apparent, for example, 
that we cannot make or manufacture the simplest article without 
giving the constant attention to its form, its dimensions, and 
the proper relation of its parts. The art of measurement per- 


' meates the fabric of modern civilization at every point. It un- 


derlies all applied work in engineering, technology, and manu- 
facturing. Without measurement and computation the world of 
science would cease. Algebra furnishes economical methods and 
formulas for many of these computations. Trigonometry, being 
essentially the art of indirect measurement, forms the necessary 
background for the making of maps and survey plans of all sorts. 
It underlies the art of navigation. Our entire civilization, our 
sciences, our modes of thinking, have a mathematical core.” 

D_ VAaALur or MATHEMATICS TO THE INDIVIDUAL— 

Mathematics is of varying value to the individual, this de- 
pending on his life pursuits. Tradesmen and mechanics will look 
to the vocational school and the technical school for applied 
mathematics. Few demands are made even on skilled trades for 
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‘a knowledge of mathematics far removed from that which is 
offered in the grammar school. Most calculations are reduced for 
them to rule of thumb or to processes that are little more than 
mechanical, In the academic course the mathematics offered holds 
little of bread and butter value. Our teaching of algebra and 
geometry would be unwarrantable were it not for other values 
that the teaching of these subjects proposes as objectives. 

The practicability of mathematics has been influencing the 
teaching of all high-school subjects with telling force these late 
years. Witness the rise of vocational schools and junior high 
schools. These schools have risen due to a study and appreciation 
of the varying needs and the varying abilities of pupils in a prac- 
tical and scientific age. Within the past twenty-five years the 
high-school population has increased tenfold whilst the population 
of the Nation has not doubled. The increased attendance at the 
high schools gave our classes a wider sampling of the general public 
than ever before, and there followed in consequence a lowered 
ability level. The junior high school then appeared to help solve 
two difficulties: the great mortality in student attendance in the 
first year of high school, and the great number of failures. For 
such as could or would not remain after the ninth grade a course in 
general mathematics was devised. This was eventually extended 
down into grades eight and seven. The aims and spirit of the 
junior high-school mathematics has received its best expression 
in the Report of the National Committee: “In the junior high 
school, comprising grades seven, eight, and nine, the course for 
these years should be planned as a unit with the purpose of giving 
to each pupil the most valuable training he is capable of receiving 
in those years, with little reference to the courses which he may or 
may not take in succeeding years.” The mathematical material 
emphasized is computation arid simple principles taken from arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry which are used in general reasoning, 
in the shops and in commercial life. 

The large number of failures in first-year algebra caused edu- 
cators to cast about for material by means of which the pupil 
might orientate his abilities with a view to the further study of 
mathematics. Recourse was again had to general or fused mathe- 
matics. The courses offered in the junior high school should have 
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value if it is at all times remembered that too much breadth and 
too little depth breed superficiality. The junior high school is 
then a modern reply to a general demand for greater practical 
values in educational offerings. 

Because we live in an industrial age we must concede the 
justice of the demands that the practicability of mathematics be 
stressed. This is very well, provided that the corollary be not 
allowed that only the practical be offered in mathematics. Those 
educators who insist that only the useful things be taught over- 
look the fact that human progress has been furthered most by the 
giant minds who strove not only after what seemed impractical 
but after that which seemed impossible. 


THE DISCIPLINARY VALUE OF MATHEMATICS 


The principal value of mathematics lies in the exercise that its 
use gives to the reasoning power. It disciplines the mind by estab- 
lishing and extending ideals of simplicity in language, accuracy in 
reasoning, originality in thought, dependence on reliable informa- 
tion. Disciplinary values are set forth by the National Committee 
as being “the acquisition of ideas in terms of which the quanti- 
tative thinking of the world is done, i. e. relationship. Further 
objectives of a disciplinary nature would be the acquisition of 
mental habits and attitudes, such as the seeking of relations and 
their precise expression; an attitude of inquiry; a desire to under- 
stand; concentration and persistence; a distaste for vagueness and 
incompleteness; a desire for orderly and logical arrangement.”’ 

Some one has said that “education is what is left over when we 
have forgotten what we have learned.” If this be true, the content 
of subject-matter is secondary and the habits, attitudes, and pro- 
cesses of thinking, the results of good teaching methods, are of 
primary importance. Mathematics stands apart as supreme in 
the simplicity of its apparatus for giving the mind a logical bent 
and a keen-cutting edge. The outstanding contribution of algebra 
in the disciplinary process would be for the ability to make gen- 
eralizations. Thinking in terms of a multitude of detail is foggy. 
The myriad instances to be properly understood must be brought 
down within the compass of a single general law of behavior. 
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Algebra does exactly that through the formula, developing what 
is called the scientific attitude. 

.. The study of geometry by the ancient Greeks was for the 
pleasure they found in the logic of the subject. In our times the 
subject has a place in the curriculum principally for the training 
it affords in logical thinking. A geometrical demonstration calls 
for clarity in thought, habituates to the selection of essential 
material in reaching a conclusion, asks terseness in statement, 
and demands order in arrangement of argument. The pupil is at 
all times definitely aware of method, of principles of organization, 
and of reasoning applied to new mathematical material. 

Some years back the mental discipline theory received a severe 
drubbing at the hands of educational psychologists, and it is re- 
ceiving it today. It was protested that disciplinary values per- 
tained only to the subject studied, that mathematical discipline 
was of value only in the further study of mathematics, but that 
nothing could be transferred to other subjects of learning, or to 
the non-mathematical problems of life. Such a statement is, no 
doubt, too sweeping in scope. We may have had the experience of 
noting how pupils seemed to wake up in other subjects as they 
benefitted by the accuracy, orderliness, and precision which a 
mathematical course induces. Indeed, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, there would be no justification for education of any sort, 
because schools are fundamentally instituted to train for life by 
means of disciplines which, except for specialists, will rarely be 
met with in their precise forms later. 


CULTURAL VALUES OF MATHEMATICS 


“Cultural values,” says the National Committee, “include in- 
tellectual, esthetic, or spiritual aims that are invaluable in the de- 
velopment of ideals of perfection. Under this heading would come 
the appreciation of beauty in the geometrical forms of nature and 
industry; ideals of perfection in logical structure, in precision of 
statement and of thought; an appreciation of the power of 
thought.” 

Culture is anything that makes life fuller and richer and puts 
us in harmony with our surroundings. It implies an interest in 
life and an understanding of the past, present, and future achieve- 
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ments of mankind. Now, mathematics has been part of the thought 
not only of every region of the globe, but of every age as well. It 
has been fundamental in the achievements of civilization. There 
is nothing so interwoven with the progress of man as quantitative 
thought. That is why all worthwhile schools have given recogni- 
tion to mathematics as a fundamental subject of the curriculum. 

May any pretense to culture be made when failing to include 
a considerable acquaintance with the science of number? As 
readily be devoid of a knowledge of the history of civilization’s 
progress, devoid of an appreciation of the treasures of the fine 
arts, devoid of an acquaintance with the rich lore of the classics, 
as be bereft of an insight into the role that mathematics plays in 
the world about us and then lay claim to culture. 

There is keen delight for the cultured man in an argument 
logically thought out and flawlessly put together. For him also 
there is an inspiration when in the midst of ever-changing sur- 
roundings he happens on an immutable law of mathematics which 
puts him in touch with an eternal verity. An esthetic thrill posses- 
ses him when he looks upon a piece of the sculptor’s art fashioned 
in harmony with the laws of symmetry and proportion. He stands 
transfixed in admiration before a noble cathedral, the architect’s 
thought crystallized into geometric form, all the time marvelling 
at the unseen mathematics. Surely, these emotions and experi- 
ences are part of complete living. 


THE ESSENTIAL OBJECTIVE IN THE TEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS 


“The primary purpose of the teaching of mathematics,” reads 
the Report of the National Committee, “should be to develop 
those powers of understanding and of analyzing relations of quan- 
tity and of space which are necessary to an insight into and con- 
trol over our environment, and to an appreciation of the progress 
of civilization in its various aspects, and to develop those habits of 
thought and of action which will make these powers effective in 
the life of the individual. All topics, processes, and drill in tech- 
nique which do not directly contribute to the development of the 
powers mentioned should be eliminated.” 

If we are in accord with this statement of the Committee, we 
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must grant that powers of various kinds are the ultimate and 
essential objective in the teaching of mathematics; powers that are 
developed through scrutiny and close analysis, through reflective 
thinking, through definite, clear-cut arrangement. Not he who 
knows a great number of facts in mathematics is a mathematician, 
but he who can apply intelligently, can reconstruct when he for- 
gets, can discover the new, can reason. The process of education, 
for the mathematics teacher at least, cannot be regarded as a 
process of filling certain student bottles and corking with a credit 
in the subject so that little can get in and little can come out. 
Rather would the teacher see the pupil cultivate an attitude of 
challenge and come to a realization that his mind is a tool and not 
merely a container. 

The essential objective in the teaching of secondary mathematics 
is, then, to develop the power to reason. Would not any other sub- 
ject of the curriculum lend itself as well to this purpose? Hardly, 
because no other subject demands such accuracy and none achieves 
results with such hundred per cent certainty. In other subjects 
approximations, mere guessing, parrot-like repetition of phrases 
that linger in the memory may be used as camouflage. In math- 
ematics it takes more than a parade of random information to 
have even the semblance of a knowledge of the subject. In math- 
ematics as in no other subject we are right or we are wrong. To 
be right there must be absolute accuracy in the assumption and 
the same accuracy in the deduction. 

The simplicity and definiteness of the material used in mathe- 
matics to exercise the mind lend themselves admirably to a grad- 
ual unfolding of dormant reasoning powers of the child mind. 
Just as in physical exercises those conduce most to the develop- 
ment of limb and muscle as utilize paraphernalia of the simplest 
type and which do not tax the system too severely, so the de- 
velopment of the reasoning powers is best furthered by means that 
are least cumbrous. Now, in mathematics what a perfect gradua- 
tion of simple material adaptable to the unformed mind? What 
more simple than the paraphernalia of point, line, and angle? And 
how definite all this material! How definite the given facts, 
the method to be used, and the conclusion! Contrast this with the 
situation that confronts an English class where the pupils are 
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asked to prepare an exercise in argumentation. What a multitude 
of details come rushing to the mind! What muddling in the 
arrangement! What vague generalities in the conclusion! 

An asset that mathematics may claim to have in a higher de- 
gree than other subjects offered in the high-school curriculum is 
that of engendering original thought. The solution of a problem 
is altogether original thinking. In other subjects the bulk of 
material is taken from the memory, the student relying on what he 
has heard or on what he has read. In the solution of a problem, 
however, an entirely new situation is presented calling for the 
inventive faculty to exercise itself. The solution of a problem is 
in each instance a true discovery on part of the pupil and brings 
him the thrill that goes with every discovery. 

The study of mathematics develops the power of making 
judicious decisions in the affairs of life. Mathematical reasoning 
has a sobering influence in all fields of thought. It tempers what 
is hasty, extreme, or radical. Most isms succumb to math- 
ematical calculations. The training that the study of math- 
ematics gives is of value to the man of affairs in his everyday 
decisions. To be at all successful in his ventures he must carefully 
consider the means at hand, must use considerable discretion in 
the choice of such as will achieve the results he has in mind. There 
you have the given data, the argument, and the Q. E. D. of a 
problem in geometry. Here is what Myron C. Taylor, a man of 
the world of affairs, most widely known as the successor to Judge 
Gary, has to say: “What shall we put into the mind? For the 
use of the present day we could hardly put too much mathematics 
into it. A brain that is mathematically-minded has a decided 
advantage over any other in affairs of trade and commerce; it is 
a fine type of mind to approach problems in physics, and it is 
just the sort of mind that would lead one to be philosophical. 
And so perhaps if one were permitted to study only one subject, 
depending upon companionship and one’s everyday contacts with 
the world to pick up the language of the community after a fash- 
ion, mathematics would serve one better than any other subject 
in the course of study.” 

Another factor that makes for power is the inherent difficulty 
of the subject. The sharpening of the wits requires an abrasive 
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such as mathematics offers. The minimizing of the difficulties of 
mathematics would not be conducive to an increment of the 
power of reasoning. There is already too much smoothening out 
of the path of the pupil. A pupil who is not willing to overcome 
some difficulties is not deserving of an education. Allowing for 
the elimination of the obsolete and the merely manipulative, the 
standards of mathematics teaching must be kept high. An algebra 
course must not be diluted down to a soft course for first-year 
pupils. As well try to make pupils physically robust on an adul- 
terated diet. Nor should a geometry course be stopped down to 
an ever receding second-year intelligence. Pupils should be asked 
to step up to the levels of standard algebra and geometry. Do 
they respond? Yes, they do. “This is pretty hard; I doubt if any 
of you can get it,’’ says the teacher issuing the challenge. “‘Watch 
us get it,” respond the pupils discerning the implied compliment. 
And do they like hard mathematics? Yes, they do. They like it 
more than many subjects that offer less resistance. Of course, 
that will demand hard work on their part; and why not ask it of 
them? If a boy at sixteen is not at school, he is expected to do 
eight hours of work in making a living. Can schools rightfully 
expect another boy of like age to devote an equal length of time 
to real hard work at books? Is there a double standard to prevail? 
If it is the business of the mathematics teacher to train and exer- 
cise the logical faculty, then it is his business to cultivate the habit 
of good work conscientiously done to completion. 


TEACHING MATHEMATICS FOR POWER OF THOUGHT 


Knowledge is power, but in the teaching of mathematics we 
must say that knowledge is for power, the power to reason. What 
type of teaching is it that makes for this power? If there is dis- 
content with the mathematics situation in the high school today, 
much of the criticism directed at the curriculum should rather be 
leveled at poor pedagogical method. Says the Report of the 
National Committee: “One of the most vicious and widespread 
practices consists in assigning a class in mathematics to a teacher 
who has had no special training in the subject and whose interests 
lie elsewhere because in the construction of the time schedule he 
or she happens to have a vacant period at the time. This is done 
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on the principle, apparently, that anybody can teach mathematics 
by simply following a textbook and devoting ninety per cent of 
the time to drill in algebraic manipulation or to the recitation of 
the memorized demonstration of theorems in geometry.” It is 
apparent from the passage quoted that the successful teacher of 
mathematics is one who is highly trained in his subject, has a 
genuine enthusiasm for the subject, and brings to the teaching of 
it a high order of insight into the psychology of the mathematical 
learning process. Interesting and valuable when well taught, 
mathematics is at the same time one of the most difficult subjects 
in the curriculum to teach successfully. 

What kind of teaching is it, then, that is effective mathematics 
teaching? It is that which, in the first place, has a correct con- 
conception of the true purpose of the study of mathematics. 
This purpose is not to acquire a fund of information but to exer- 
cise the growing mind in the art of thinking, clear logical thinking. 
Correct teaching of mathematics does not permit examinations 
with their cramming process that induce mental indigestion to 
overstep due limitations and become the be-all, end-all, and 
central fact in school life. At no time does it allow mere memo- 
rization which dominates the acquisition of knowledge in all 
other subjects in the high-school curriculum to be carried over 
into its own domain where factual information is of little moment. 
Rather than invite a fraudulent show of acquaintance with the 
superficial, hastily acquired by wrong methods of procedure, 
good mathematics teaching is thorough and lets the pupil think 
slowly through his difficulties. 

The mathematics teaching that makes for power of mind is 
that which seeks points of view, insights, and appreciations. It 
purposes to train in generalization, and therefore, it does not linger 
for long with the concrete. Then there is order and system in its 
method. It does not permit itself to be entangled in a maze of 
unrelated ideas. In algebra all work is referred back to central 
themes, such as the formula, the equation, fundamental processes, 
problem solving, etc. In geometry fundamental theorems are 
properly labeled and mentally filed as belonging to a type con- 
veniently useful in proving definite properties of angles, triangles, 
etc. What is once learned is thoroughly known, and is instantly 
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available for coping with a new situation. 

Good teaching of mathematics inculcates a devotion to truth. 
It does this by a constant discrimination between the true and the 
false. Similarly by unwearied discrimination between the perti- 
nent and the irrelevent good teaching habituates to the forming 
of independent judgments based on reliable and trustworthy 
evidence. 

Good teaching of mathematics does not allow the pupil to shy 
at the difficulties of problem work, but makes him face such work 
boldly, for if it is within the province of mathematics to make the 
pupil think, then the burden of thought must devolve upon the 
solution of problems. By requiring the pupil to assume responsi- 
bility for results by a common-sense estimate of probable results 
a sense of self-confidence and self-reliance is encouraged. Again, 
the pupil is not left forever a mere problem solver. He is initiated 
into becoming a problem finder, thus stimulating the inventive 
faculty. 

The value of fundamental skills is recognized and these skills 
are assured, but they are constantly informed with underlying 
and clearly formulated principles that give meaning and validity. 
Drill is resorted to in order to habituate these skills with a view 
of conserving energies for the more genuine thought processes. 
Mechanical teaching of mathematics is frowned down as mean- 
ingless and fraudulent. There is honesty in the offering good 
teaching makes the pupil, and the chaff of imitative juggling of 
symbols never takes the place of the substantial values of logical 
thinking. 

Lastly, the teaching of mathematics that makes for power of 
thought knows how to enlist the element of interest as an essential 
aid in the work. However, it is not deceived into placing too much 
reliance on it. Such teaching realizes that many things must be 
done simply because they are in the program of a day’s work. It 
knows that if the listless and the indolent are made to work and 
work hard, and that if hard work is made one of the first objectives, 
it can safely hope to achieve all other objectives listed as legitimate 
aims in the teaching of mathematics. 

And what about our failures in mathematics? Well, a failure 
to pass a particular examination is not necessarily a tragedy. A 
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pupil has not failed because he stumbled and fell down. He has 
not failed unless falling down he refuses to get up again. Many 
a so-called failure has been for pupil and teacher a stimulating 
educational experience. There is no denying that with the work 
of teaching there must go the rational devotion, the sympathetic 
insight, the warm human interest that marks and always has 
marked the true teacher. Such a teacher estimates the value of 
character formation above all educational values. He knows how 
to select and emphasize that which is of importance, and then to 
guide the less generously gifted mind to a mastery and achieve- 
ment of the minimum essentials. 

Finally, in the scheme of things Catholic, what part should 
the teaching of mathematics play? Does it contribute to the 
formation of a higher sense of duty, to a finer regard for truth, 
for a greater intensity of Christian living? ‘Here the claims of 
mathematics teaching must be modest,” says Doctor Smith. 
“What may safely be said is this: that mathematics increases the 
faith of the man who has faith; that it places-him in contact with 
immortality in the form of law eternal; that it shows him his 
finite nature in the presence of the Infinite,” in the presence of 
the Great Geometer forever operating through the perfection of 
form, proportion, and symmetry found in nature. 


DISCUSSION 


BroruHer Arpan, C.S.C.: Before discussing the essential objectives in 
the teaching of high-school mathematics, I shall touch on some of the other 
topics in the excellent paper that Brother Julius has presented. 

Nowadays it seems that the whole world is going to high school. The genius 
and the normal, the halt, the blind, and the lame meet there on equal terms. 
And the absurdity, as a university president calls it, of throwing half-wits and 
geniuses indiscriminately into the same classrooms and lock-stepping them at 
a standard pace through a course of studies, brings in its train burdens and 
problems for teachers, especially teachers of mathematics. 

With this largely increased attendance has also come, educators are agreed, 
a lowering in the average intelligence of the students. Formerly, as Brother 
Julius has said, they were a somewhat select group, whose home environment 
and training gave them a comparatively full and rich background. They 
stepped, to use Emerson’s fine phrase, to a different drummer, heard different 
music. Consequently, the spread in the rate of intelligence in the secondary 
school then was not nearly so wide as it is now. 
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This rapid growth in our high-school population and the resulting change 
in the type of student have not been without their influence, too, on depart- 
ments of mathematics: textbooks have been in many ways improved, the 
curriculum has been simplified, the purpose of the study is more clearly de- 
fined, and teachers of the subject are better prepared. 

In algebra, for example, emphasis is laid now, as you know, on those parts 
the students may use later: the interpretation of the graph, the concept of 
functionality, the solution of problems that have practical applications, the 
use of the formula, and the language of algebra, “‘which says more in few words 
than any other language.” 


Then, too, mere manipulation for manipulation’s sake is no longer stressed. 
Algebraic technique, on the contrary, is regarded as a means, not as an end. 
And while the cultivation of purposeful drills is not lost sight of, it is recog- 
nized that not on drills alone do pupils live. Nor have we drills solely for 
teaching, but for the building and maintenance of skills. All these changes, 
beneficial in themselves, are due largely to the striking fact that in a few de- 
cades our high-school population has quadrupled. 


In this period, not only has the content of courses in high-school mathematics 
been a matter of controversy, but even their value has been called in question. 
It is hard to understand why an educator should frown upon the study of a 
subject that begets and fosters the habit of taking a rational attitude in 
problematic situations; that, English alone excepted, makes more frequent 
and general contact with practical life than any other secular subject in the 
curriculum; that teaches one to discriminate between essentials and non- 
essentials; that cultivates habits of attention and concentration; that develops 
the ability to draw correct inferences from given premises; that calls for pre- 
cision and accuracy in one’s work, and that tends to turn our thoughts “from 
the groove of our instinct through the filter of our reason.”’ Is not the desira- 
bility of such a course for students in general questioned by those alone who 
value mathematics just for its utility? Evidently, the critics fail lamentably to 
realize that algebra, geometry, and trigonometry are no more merely the art of 
computing than architecture is the quarrying of stones; painting, the mixing of 
colors; botany, the picking of violets; or oratory, the reading of Burke’s “‘Speech 
on Conciliation.” 

An undergraduate student in arts who was majoring in mathematics, when 
asked, ‘‘Why don’t you major in government instead?” made the pat reply 
that from courses in government one gets no training in systematic and logical 
reasoning. 

The value of mathematics as a curricular subject largely depends, I believe, 
upon proper methods of teaching. Instructors who follow the text slavishly 
and unthinkingly, who have not clear concepts of the aims and purposes of 
the subject, and who teach it as if they regarded the development of the fac- 
ulty of memory and of the ability to perform a series of mental gymnastics 
as the sole educational outcome of the course, will undoubtedly fail. 

Nearly twenty years ago the International Commission on the Teaching of 
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Mathematics declared that among the ends to be kept constantly in view were: 
the stimulation of the inventive faculty, the exercise of the judgment, and the 
development of the power of logical reasoning. And a decade later the National 
Committee on the Reorganization of Mathematics stated in its monumental 
Report that the paramount aim in the teaching of mathematics is to develop 
the pupil’s power of reasoning and those habits of thought and action which 
will make that power function in his daily life. The objectives set forth by 
these two influential groups are, I think, generally accepted as valid. In such 
aims alone, it would seem, may be found ample justification, were any needed, 
for having mathematics courses in the high school. 

“The Stimulation of the Inventive Faculty.” From the beginning the stu- 
dent of mathematics should be helped to acquire the habit of self-confidence; 
should be shown nothing that he can find out himself. He must be made to 
realize that he alone is responsible for the accuracy of his results. This in 
turn will lead him to think for himself, and work independently of others. In 
this way is his constructive imagination brought into play, and habits of origi- 
nal thinking are developed. The solution of problems is an excellent stimu- 
lant of originality. 

“The Exercise of the Judgment.’’ For that purpose the study of mathema- 
tics surely affords plenty of scope. If the pupil is taught to think in solving 
his school problems he will also think, as Professor Smith remarks, in solving 
the broader ones he must hereafter meet. The processes of mathematics aid 
the individual not merely to think, but to think clearly, to reason logically, to 
be honest and straightforward with himself. Such qualities ought to stand 
the citizen in good stead when, for instance, some scheming politician solicits 
his support, or when a flashy oil prospectus falls into his hands. Sharpers, 
too, may well find him sceptical about the merits of their offerings, for, as John 
Stuart Mill says, “It has long been a complaint against mathematicians that 
they are hard to convince.” It is a far greater disqualification for the affairs 
of life, adds Mills, to be too easily convinced, to have too low a standard of 
proof, 

“The Development of the Power of Logical Reasoning.”’ Properly taught, 
mathematics enlists and strengthens the student’s power of reasoning and 
puts him on his intellectual mettle more than any other subject. It supplies 
the forms and methods that enter into the mechanics of reasoning; it teaches 
how to analyze a complex situation into its simpler parts; it develops powers 
of classifying and organizing; it enables one to perceive the relationships be- 
tween cause and effect; finally, it develops the invaluable power to reach 
correct deductions when certain facts are given. 
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During the past decade or so high-school biology has had a 
rather precarious existence in some sections of this country. 
Here the very soul of the science is at stake, since the science of 
living things no longer concerns itself with ‘teaching fundamental 
facts about living things. Pupils are not given first-hand knowledge 
of animal and plant life but make their acquaintance with the 
world of living things solely through the medium of textbooks; 
books on biology are studied, but not living things. The essentials 
are sidetracked and emphasis is placed on such topics as hygiene, 
civic biology, foods, nutrition, etc. The results obtainable from 
such courses are not satisfactory, and biology is bound to sink to 
a very low level wherever this practice prevails. We may find 
teachers who, because of this sad state of affairs, believe that 
biology will one day forfeit its place in the high-school curriculum. 
_ But within the past few years a change for the better has been 
inaugurated in the teaching of high-school biology. The revivi- 
fying agent has been the insistence placed in late years on first- 
class practical work actually done by the student. Teachers of 
biology are realizing more and more that practical work must be 
made an essential part of the course, that book work should be 
subsidiary to practical work and should dovetail with it in such a 
way as to enable the student to check up and broaden his vision 
on the concepts which he has gained from his own studies of 
animals and plants. 

The aims of a high-school biology course should be: (1) to 
give the pupil a working knowledge of the facts and laws of living 
things; (2) to give a scientific viewpoint and method of attack on 
problems and thus help to create respect for the scientist and his 
work and to furnish ideals of honesty and accuracy; (3) to create 
in the pupil a real interest in animals and plants, and to give him 
pleasure in the understanding of living things. 
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It is on account. of laboratory work that biology finds a place 
in the high-school curriculum. It is, in the main, practical work 
that justifies and substantiates its claims of educational value, 
whether from the viewpoint of scientific information imparted, or 
scientific discipline given. 

It is the type of information gained by the pupil from his direct 
work on animals and plants that has a personal value all its own. 
Without it, flora and fauna would be but phantoms and mean 
nothing more to the pupil. This little treasure of personal knowl- 
edge is by no means sufficient, for the pupil cannot be expected to 
learn everything directly. This personal acquisition must be 
supplemented by facts gleaned from other sources; it should form 
a nucleus about which all additional information can readily be 
centered. 

A laboratory course has a much more precious gift for the 
pupil than the mere imparting of information. Its outstanding 
merit lies in the mental training that it gives him by leading him 
in logical succession through the mental performances that char- 
acterize the scientific method. It is the full understanding of all 
that this discipline includes, that forms for the biology teacher 
one of the principal incentives and sources of encouragement in 
his profession. 

The student trains himself to work after the manner of a scien- 
tist. He forces himself to observe effectively, i. e. he does not 
merely look at what lies before him but he actually sees. This 
display of initiative in observing animals and plants, objects 
outside of himself, brings the student away from centering all 
facts around himself, and thus broadens his interests and deepens 
his sympathy for things about him. 

The facts successively observed become real knowledge for him, 
for as he proceeds from exercise to exercise, he compares past 
observations with those he is actually making. Facts are given 
their proper value, correlated, systematized, and lead the student 
to the forming of definite conclusions. This is induction at its 
best. The student likewise initiates himself into the methods of 
deduction and verification. The laboratory exercises are placed 
before him as problems in nature which he is called upon to solve 
by applying in logical order the processes of the scientific method. 
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The training of pupils’ minds in directing them according to the 
principles of this system makes the laboratory work a most val- 
uable part of the biology course. 

Objections to laboratory work in high-school biology reduce 
themselves to three: lack of time, lack of funds, and lack of trained 
teachers. 

Some teachers find laboratory work too time-consuming. They 
maintain that little ground is covered in a practical exercise, 
whereas the same time devoted to a study of the textbook, makes 
possible the presentation of many more facts; and under the plea 
of being obliged to complete their program, these teachers sub- 
stitute the textbook for the scalpel. As the result of such mis- 
management the pupils may be crammed to the bursting point 
with facts, but they are robbed of the priceless treasure of dis- 
cipline in the scientific method. 

Laboratory work cannot be done without equipment. Supplies 
must be bought. This calls for an outlay of money. In case this 
outlay cannot be made, no course should be given, if the course 
would resolve itself into a mere memorization of a textbook. 

A word must be said here on the use and value of the lecture 
demonstration method. It certainly is far more economical of 
time and money than the laboratory method. Its use in place of 
the laboratory method is often justified and even productive of 
superior results in cases where a difficult dissection would require 
a highly specialized type of manipulation and be very time con- 
suming. These specialized forms of manipulation may be of 
value as prevocational training to a few, but be of no use to the 
majority of pupils outside the classroom. The time needed for 
such intricate manipulations may be more profitably spent, as 
far as observing and reflective thinking are concerned, in examin- 
ing a well-prepared demonstration specimen. For example, in 
studying the circulatory system, a demonstration injected speci- 
men may be examined to advantage to bring out not only struc- 
tural features but likewise ideas on physiology, rather than have 
the pupils literally lose hours and hours in dissecting for details 
which they, with their lack of specialized motor skill, cannot 
discover. 

The demonstration method should not by any means completely 
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replace the laboratory method, except where the teacher, finding 
very limited resources at his disposal, has no other alternative. 
Let him then demonstrate; the pupils may still get very valuable 
training from such a course. However, every effort should be made 
to secure a number of specimens for laboratory experimentation, 
so that by direct work on them pupils may be introduced into 
the use of the scientific method and be trained to see, and think 
and do for themselves. 

In recent years biological supply houses have sprung up in 
almost every state, making it possible for the teacher to secure 
good and cheap material in sufficient quantity to allow actual 
handling of the specimens by the pupils. 

The most serious problem that arises in the proper handling of 
high-school biology, is to find among our various groups of Cath- 
olic teachers, men and women, who are trained for this particular 
work. We may find men who can turn from carpenter to brick- 
layer or to plumber at will, but these “Handy Andy’s” are very 
scarce in the teaching profession. A mathematics teacher or a 
language teacher cannot “pinch hit’’ in biology and be expected 
to deliver. The placing of a textbook into the hands of a biology 
teacher does not supply him with the proper tool to do his work. 
Such teachers must limit themselves to book work; they cannot 
leave the beaten path; they are the blind leading the blind. It is 
absolutely necessary for the good of the work to have trained 
biology teachers, namely, such as have studied biology either as 
their major or minor. 

The interested and experienced teacher forms the heart and 
soul of laboratory work. A live subject calls for a live teacher. 
To properly conduct a biology laboratory period demands service 
on the part of the teacher. He passes from student to student, 
not merely to check their verification of facts as outlined in the 
laboratory manual, but to impart to his pupils the real scientific 
spirit by training them to exact and independent observing. His 
skillful attitude of guiding and encouraging forms the inspiration 
of the students’ endeavors. 

Since the education imparted by our Catholic schools should 
be Catholic in effect, i. e. be of moral value to the pupils, it should 
be the endeavor of every Catholic teacher to impart a Christian 
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lesson in an unobtrusive way, whenever and wherever the occas- 
sion presents itself. The Catholic teacher of biology has a splendid 
opportunity in this regard. Adolescent youth will sooner or later 
learn the facts of the sex problem, and today many children learn 
these facts at a rather early age. We are all aware that in our pres- 
ent day there are numerous agencies at work endeavoring to dis- 
turb the minds of youth on this vital question. Our children can 
find no one willing and trustworthy enough to solve the problem 
for them, so that they may intelligently understand. This inform- 
ation must come from a reliable source, so as to establish confidence 
with sacred and beautiful associations, and not from companions 
on the street, perverted and with coarse associations. Catholic 
parents shrink from performing their duty in this regard. The 
serious-minded, zealous, and tactful Catholic teacher of biology 
should avail himself of all possible opportunities when explaining 
the biological side of the problem to give his pupils a healthy and 
noble viewpoint on this important question. 

The number of facts concerning living things is well-nigh infinite, 
but the time at the disposal of the biology teacher is very limited. 
Hence he is obliged when outlining his laboratory work to make 
a careful selection of material to be included in the exercises. 

In order that fundamental work in botany and zoology be ac- 
complished, the teacher must be guided in his choice of material 
by some standard. Even the well-trained teacher needs such a 
standard as a guide to him in the display of his initiative. 

Most biology teachers take special interest in particular aspects 
of the subject. For this may be the study of microscopic fresh 
water biology, for another it will be the collecting and analyzing 
of plants; one will find his greatest interest centered in birds, 
another, in insects. It should be the endeavor of the teacher in 
conducting his laboratory work not to force this hobby upon his 
pupils. They would soon become surfeited with having the same 
dish served to them period after period. The purpose of following 
a standard is to curb this tendency. 

The laboratory work should begin with the study of material 
with which the student has some acquaintance. Familiarity with 
the object to be studied will serve to arouse interest and to prevent 
discouragement at the outset. It likewise has the advantage of 
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simplifying the student’s introduction into the use of the scientific 
method, by giving him clear and exact ideas at the beginning of 
his work. The most favorable material for this first study in bot- 
any is the seed or the fruit. Such general, fundamental topics as 
cell structure, cell division, and so forth, should be introduced in 
connection with this initial study. Then should follow exercises 
on roots, stems, leaves, and flowers; and finally exercises on the 
various types of plants: bacteria, mold, yeast, moss, fern, and 
flowering plant. 

As to the zoology part of the program, the laboratory work 
should begin with a study of a well-known type like the crayfish 
or the perch, serving to introduce the student to some of the gen- 
eral principles of zoology, such as cell structure, division of labor 
among cells resulting in the various types of animal cells, the 
grouping of these cells into organs and systems of organs, the 
various ways of cell reproduction, etc. Next would follow a study 
of types taken from the various animal phyla, stressing the well- 
known groups and omitting such unfamiliar groups as Ctneophora, 
Echinodermata, ete. 

Throughout any of these exercises the work done must be a 
unit, i. e. the object must be considered and studied from all its 
various angles. It would not do to limit the work in these prac- 
tical exercises to morphological and anatomical considerations, 
and neglect the fields of physiology, ecology, and classification. 
Structure is usually of small interest to the pupil; he usually prefers 
functions; he likes to see how a thing works. To this end, wherever 
possible, simple exercises in physiology and ecology should be 
inserted in connection with a study of morphology and anatomy. 

Mention has already been made of the point that the laboratory 
exercises should be in the nature of problems. The student must 
bear in mind that he is not only to verify but that he is to investi- 
gate. The exercises should not consist merely in a set of directions 
for finding structural features, leaving the pupil in the dark as to 
whither he is going. An objective must be held out to him, calling 
for careful observation and reflective thinking. It is by the art of 
skillful questioning that the teacher should help to keep this ob- 
jective ever in view. 

The student of any particular locality should know above all 
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the animals and plants of that locality. Therefore, in following a 
standard outline for laboratory work, the teacher should not ad- 
here too rigidly to it, but be prepared to insert his own outlines on 
local forms. Pupils living along our various coast lines should 
naturally make a more intimate acquaintance with forms that 
abound in these regions. For pupils living in the Southern states 
emphasis would be placed on typical southern forms, thus for San 
Antonio pupils special interest would be taken in such forms as the 
cactus and the mistletoe, the tarantula and the scorpion. 

To add the proper color to the work, live animals and plants 
should find their place in the laboratory and should be observed 
by the pupils. A biological laboratory which does not display a 
well-balanced aquarium, occupied animal cages, germinating boxes, 
etc. is a misnomer. 

Every student should receive some personal guidance in his 
character formation during the course of his biology work through 
private contact of an inspirational nature with his teacher. This 
can best be accomplished by the student working out several 
minor nature projects outside of laboratory hours under the 
direction of the teacher. Such work may include collections of 
various kinds, the making of biological surveys of the vicinity, 
the identification of plants, etc. Numerous field trips with the 
class will serve as effective stimulants in the conception and carry- 
ing out of such projects. 

The biology teacher should not hesitate to use models and 
charts during laboratory work. These aids are very useful in 
helping the child to find wh: he is supposed to see and to show 
him how he is to handle his specimen. Naturally the pupil gets 
his information first-hand from a study of the specimen, using 
the model or chart merely as a means to clear up his work and to 
visualize the space relationships of the parts of the specimen. These 
relationships are rather difficult to reconstruct from the inextri- 
cable mass which may confront the pupil after his dissection has 
been completed. 

The projection microscope can, with profit, replace the com- 
pound miscroscope destined for individual use, as the projection 
enables the teacher to point out important details which might 
easily escape the pupils’ scrutiny. Several compound miscroscopes 
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for a class would probably be desirable for the revealing of bacteria 
and minute organisms. 

A record of laboratory work should be kept in the form of 
drawings and notes. The drawings should give testimony as to 
exactness of observation and should be made from simple parts 
of the specimen which the student can easily draw in outline. 
Drawings should not be attempted of complicated structures, 
which, due to dissection, may have become distorted either in 
form or position. These may be more profitably drawn from a 
model or a diagrammatic chart. Notes are necessary so as to enable 
the pupil to prove that he understands the sequence of his obser- 
vations, to express the comparisons he has made, and the con- 
clusions he has drawn. Accuracy in the use of language must be 
insisted on in the writing of these notes. At the end of the labora- 
tory period, the drawings and notes are handed in to the teacher, 
checked, and stamped by him before being returned for possible 
additions or corrections. 

In this summary presentation of the subject of laboratory work 
in high-school biology, my purpose has been to insist on the point 
that high-school biology should concern itself with the study of 
animals and plants and that laboratory work must form an es- 
sential part of the course. There is no adequate substitute for 
actual laboratory work in the acquiring of a knowledge of the facts 
and methods of biology. Laboratory work does not form the 
primary object of a course in biology. The purpose is to give the 
pupils a clear conception of the basic principles associated with 
living things. Laboratory experience and observation is simply a 
means for applying, testing, and supplementing these principles 
and for studying the method of deriving these principles. 

To the untrained and inexperienced teacher, who finds himself 
confronted with the task of teaching biology, the insistence I 
have placed on the educational and moral value of biology work, 
should be an inducement to train himself thoroughly in practical 
work as a prime requisite for effective teaching. He must realize 
that he cannot compensate for any deficiency in training by simply 
reading books on biology but that he must get out in the open and 
become acquainted with the animals and plants of his locality, 
and interest himself in them by taking them into the laboratory 
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where he can study them. In this way he will lay a foundation for 
further knowledge to be acquired through supplementary reading. 

For the well-trained and practical teachers of biology it is hoped 
that this brief outline of the problem may serve as the expression 
of their firm belief in the fundamental importance of practical 
biology work in the high school. It likewise aims at arousing in 
these teachers the desire to unite their efforts, by getting together 
and discussing their individual problems and experiences, so as to 
bring the type of biology work done in our Catholic high schools 
up to the very highest standard. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Some one has said that education is the religion of the American 
people. The statement is not far from the truth, for, if we are to 
judge from the time and thought and money devoted to education, 
we cannot but realize that the Nation has at least great faith in 
education. As Catholic teachers we hold that the glory of God is 
the final aim of education, but the thought of this ultimate objec- 
tive should not deter us from placing before our students a series 
of intermediate objectives, for example, health, citizenship, occu- 
pation, family life, happiness. The more immediate we make the 
objectives the more readily will our students strive to reach them. 
Our conception of the aim in the teaching of any subject determines 
the means we are to use in attaining the desired end. Now since 
history and civics are taught in almost every high school we may 
with good reason ask ourselves: what is history? What is civics? 
Why should we teach these subjects? How should we teach hem? 

History and civics belong to that ever-increasing group of 
studies known as the social sciences, each of which is primarily 
concerned with some phase of man’s activity in society. Though 
there is some overlapping in the contents of the dozen or more 
subjects composing the group, there seems to be no good reason for 
looking upon history and civics as constituting a unit. Conse- 
quently in the presentation of this paper history and civics will 
be regarded as separate courses, the former being considered the 
main topic under discussion. 


ConTENTs oF History AND Civics 
History is more than a chronicle of facts and events; it is a scien- 
tific record of man’s activities and of all the important happenings 
that concern a community or a nation. The narrative is expected 
to show cause and effect, motive and action. The element of time 
309 
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is necessary to make history out of news, and even then there 
must be some sequence in the news itself. Thus we have the ageing 
scale—news, current events, history. Setting and viewpoint are 
also important factors in the writing of history, and the historian 
must consider himself somewhat in the position of a photographer, 
who if he wants to get a landscape picture must station himself at 
some distance from the scene in order that his line of vision may 
not be obstructed by stray branches. 

Until a few years ago history textbooks were little more than 
catalogs of names, dates, dynasties, and battles, but the more 
recent textbooks use the socialized narrative and give us a reflec- 
tion and interpretation of those past happenings that havé more 
or less influenced the present. From the newer history books we 
learn how our ancestors lived and what were their religious, edu- 
cational, industrial, political, and social ideals. We see with 
Tennyson that we are “heirs to all the ages in the foremost files 
of time.’”’ But we also realize that though we are heirs to all the 
ages we are not mere accidents of all the ages. The past may have 
left a heritage to influence our lives, but that heritage has ever 
been modified by the free will of man, for man may follow the 
notes without vibrating to the music. 

After history, civics is probably the most important of the social 
sciences. Some time ago civics might have been defined as the 
science of government, but today there is a tendency to spread 
“civics” over every industrial and social question. Though there 
is much that might be said in praise of what is termed community 
civics, it is evident, however, that such an omnibus of elementary 
and useful information belongs rather to the upper grammar 
grades than to the high school. Usually when we associate the 
terms history and civics we have in mind that civics known as 
civil government. Civics in this sense is an impersonal science 
treating of the purpose and power of organized government, to 
make, interpret, and execute laws. The content of civics deals 
with the machinery of government both in potentiality and in 
operation. Civics is concerned with the management of society; 
history records and explains the result of such management. 
History and civics differ in subject-matter, but the primary aim of 
each is to make life a successful business. 
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OBJECTIVES IN THE TEACHING OF History AND CIvIcs 


It is necessary for us to learn English in order that we may be 
able to think, acquire knowledge, and express our thoughts. The 
values of English are immediate. The values of history studies are 
but little less evident and little less important. Language furnishes 
the tools; history furnishes the models. History holds the mirror 
up to nature, and in it we see the movie of the human race. The 
sins and the virtues of nations and individuals are written visibly 
on the pages of history. In knowing history we know ourselves, 
and we cannot fail to develop a deeper understanding of human 
nature, for there is scarcely a problem in our lives that is not 
already illustrated in history. Theology tells us about God; history 
tells us about man, the masterpiece of God’s creation. History 
teaches that the glory of the world passes away, that truth and 
justice will prevail, that nations and individuals must judge the 
past, live prudently in the present, and plan wisely for the future. 

The purpose of history studies then is to create an impression 
that will influence us in developing proper social attitudes and 
dispositions. The acquiring of historical information is not the 
primary purpose in studying the subject, the information being 
merely a means in producing the desired impression. If we keep 
this objective before our minds we shall not be so inclined to burden 
the memories of our students, and we shall not judge the success 
of our teaching by the number of historical facts our students 
remember. What the student remembers is not so important as 
the ideals and attitudes he develops to motivate his thinking and 
acting. Most of us know that many of our star pupils who could 
memorize page after page were generally suffering from mental 
indigestion. 

If the aim of history is to develop social-mindedness, the aim of 
civics should be to make that social-mindedness active. The study 
of civics should furnish our students useful information about 
government and create in them an abiding interest in the welfare 
of the republic. Information should be stressed more in the teach- 
ing of civics than in the teaching of history, because intelligent 
and honest citizenship demands first of all knowledge of govern- 
ment, then love of government, and finally service of the govern- 
ment. Civics knowledge must be motivated and made active. 
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The statement that knowledge is power is but a half truth, for 
knowledge is mere potentiality, and we look upon power as some- 
thing dynamic. Citizenship must begin in childhood and grow 
with the rights and duties of the student. Good thoughts come 
before good acts, and it is the student who thinks rightly about 
the rules of the game in school, about fair play, about respect for 
law and order, that will honorably grow from a boy-citizen to a 
man-citizen. Ninety-three years ago Abraham Lincoln concisely 
stated the objective of civics teaching. Addressing the young men 
of Springfield he said: ‘‘Let reverence for law become the political 
religion of the Nation, and let the people sacrifice unceasingly on 
its altars.” 
THe CurRICULUM 

The social sciences deserve a place in the curriculum next to 
English because they treat of activities and associations common 
to all men. They furnish that integrating function of instruction 
which plays a prominent part in attaining the two-fold object of 
education, namely, social efficiency and individual development. 
Indeed there should be a cycle of social studies before the high 
school is reached; for example, general history and general geo- 
graphy in the sixth grade, American history and American geo- 
graphy in the seventh, and community civics and vocational 
guidance in the eighth. With this background a three-year pro- 
gram in social studies should be sufficient for the high school. 
This should include one year of general history, one year of Ameri- 
can history, and one year of civics and problems in democracy. 
Some teachers of history have the idea that the history of the 
world is measured by pages and books, and that the so-called 
“ancient, medieval, and modern” books could not be taught in 
one year. Such teachers imagine that the textbook is the subject, 
forgetting that historical time is not measured by the pen of the 
historian but by the estimated importance of events and move- 
ments. Though what is near is usually of greater import than 
what is remote, nevertheless, since there is an actual and natural 
sequence in the development of history, the year of general history 
should begin with ancient times and proceed with diminishing 
velocity to the present time. The work should consist mainly of 
extensive reading, because the purpose is to realize the setting 
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from which modern civilization developed. With this background 
the student is ready to spend a profitable year in the study of 
American history, in which the economic, social, industrial, and 
commercial aspect of the Nation’s life should be stressed in pref- 
erence to emphasis on political and military achievements. 

From the knowledge of man and of the development of human 
society gleaned from this two-year course in history the student 
is ready in the third year to approach the study of American 
government and problems in democracy. A year is not too much 
for such study, because the ways and means of government cannot 
be mastered by merely reading as may be done in studying history. 
A more detailed and extensive study is necessary, since the student 
is dealing with problems which here and now confront him as 
well as the Nation. 

Many schools confine the studies in American history and civics 
to one year because some curriculum builders believe that this 
affords an opportunity for correlation in the teaching of these 
subjects. In practice, however, this correlation means little more 
than the teaching of history one day and civics the next. There 
is no doubt but that certain topics may be discussed under either 
history or civics, but the general contents and purposes are so 
different that little logical correlation can be effected. It is a simple 
matter to give an example of correlation but it is probably an 
impossible task to plan’a history-civics course that will have 
sufficient unity to be teachable one hundred and eighty days in 
the year. It is true that all knowledge is a unit, but it is also true 
that we must divide knowledge in order to conquer it. Division 
and exploration must precede correlation and unification. 


Tuer TEACHING OF History AND Civics 


The teacher of religion must be religious-minded; the teacher of 
social sciences must be social-minded and have ideals of conduct 
and citizenship. In these days of standardization it may be as- 
sumed that our teachers are academically and _ professionally 
qualified to teach, but though knowledge and training are neces- 
sary it is personality after all that makes the teacher. The person- 
ality of the social science teacher should be founded on a sanguine 
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temperament, a social disposition, a descriptive vocabulary, and 
a sense of humor. 

Much has been written about methods of teaching, but it is 
doubtful if there is any method independent of the teacher’s 
personality. Methods are like readymade clothes—they must be 
altered to fit the wearer. The first step towards method is class 
control, and this control will not be present unless the teacher 
has a personality that attracts the goodwill of the students. Most 
classroom disorder is due to the teacher’s talking too much. In 
much speech the teacher betrays his weaknesses, and the few ideas 
he has soon run out. Indeed it is a mistake for the teacher to 
suppose that because he is talking the students are thinking. 

For several years past there has been much criticism of the 
textbook method of teaching, and much praise has been bestowed 
on the problem method, the source method, the topic method, 
the lecture method. This criticism has been somewhat weakened 
by the improvement shown in the selection and arrangement of 
the material in the newer textbooks, and it would disappear com- 
pletely if every teacher had a proper conception of the use of the 
textbook. No instrument of torture is ever loved, and the text- 
book becomes such when the teacher uses it as a reader to fill in 
time or to restore order. Some teachers complain that the students 
will not read the textbook outside the classroom. Of course they 
will not if they can read it in class or if the teacher reads it for 
them. They will read the textbook if they find such reading neces- 
sary and if they get a chance to talk about what they read. Each 
student should have a notebook, not a fancy one for a family souve- 
nir but a cheap one destined for the wastebasket. It is to be a 
means, not an end. As the student reads a topic or chapter in the 
textbook he writes a page of ‘key words”’ in the notebook, select- 
ing words that will bring thoughts to his mind when next day he 
is called on to recite with the open notebook in his hand. This use 
of the notebook encourages the student to read and enables him 
to recite. The notebook may also be used for miscellaneous pur- 
poses, such as the noting of references and assignments if there be 
no syllabus. Written summaries should not be encouraged as they 
are usually little more than copied sentences picked at random. 
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Oral summaries developed from the “key words” in the notebook 
are much more desirable. 

At the beginning of the ordinary class period a few students 
should be called on to recite, and then the other members of the 
class should be free to discuss the topic. When the students have 
aired their information and views the teacher may make use of 
maps, charts, slides, and other accessories of visual education. 
Then he should sum up the topic, not by turning the pages of the 
textbook or by reading from some ponderous notebook made in 
college twenty years ago, but by the aid of a little card containing 
either “key words” or an outline. It is a good thing to let the 
students see this card as it will teach them to place more value 
on thought than on memory. 

In this plan of history teaching use is made of the textbook, 
the notebook, the socialized recitation, and the lecture. There 
remains the problem of dealing with duties and assignments. 
(A mimeographed plan or syllabus is most desirable for steady and 
orderly procedure). The limited resources of school libraries make 
it necessary to assign the same topic to not more than four or five 
students. At least one student from each group should read his 
theme in class so that the others may get the benefit of his findings. 
The teacher must not be expected to do more than glance over the 
themes and give credit for work handed in. It is better for the 
teacher to employ the little time at his disposal in preparing his 
subject rather than in correcting tests and reading themes. This 
problem of economizing the teacher’s time has led to several 
devices claiming to lighten the burden. First we have the Regents’ 
“Catechisms” which have made history a matter of question and 
answer and taken the soul out of it. Then we have the laboratory 
manual or work-book which would have us teach history as we 
would teach the physica! sciences, ignoring the fact that history 
is not governed by the laws of matter and that it has no quod 
erat demonstrandum. Wilkie Collins tells us to read the classics 
and forget about the notes and comments. The same advice may 
be given regarding history, for too many teachers have a tendency 
to interpret and dissect history until the human interest and unity 
are taken out of it and until there is nothing left but a mangled 
corpse. If our students are to appreciate history we must keep it 
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a living thing, a novel of life, a drama of life, a movie of life. His- 
tory must keep alive the great men and the great thoughts that 
have ruled the world. Every movement is the shadow of a man, 
and it is on men that history must be built. From man to man we 
must string, as on telegraph poles, the wires of narrative that bring 
us messages from the receding past. And as we know Christianity 
by knowing Christ, so we know the history of the world by knowing 
the leaders of the world. 

Why shouldn’t the method we teachers employ in studying 
history be the method we should recommend to our students? 
We go on a reading excursion to have a social visit with the per- 
sonages of the past and to get acquainted with those ancestors 
who gave us our civilization, our freedom, and our laws. We make 
note of a few names and addresses to guide us in our future visits 
among those whose words and example aid us in solving the prob- 
lems of life; for though the past be gone the lessons of the past 
are immortal, and immortal also are the consequences of the 
citizenship we hold as a preparation for eternal citizenship in the 
kingdom of Christ. 


DISCUSSION 


Broruer Vincent EnceEt, C.F.X.: Christian education, according to the 
recent Encyclical of our Holy Father, takes in the whole aggregate of human 
life, physical and spiritual, intellectual and moral, individual, domestic and 
social. In the development of youth, history and its allied subjects play a 
very important role. It is now generally conceded that they should be the core 
of the curriculum. As Catholic educators, we hold that religion, with its train- 
ing for citizenship in Heaven must always hold the place of honor; the social 
sciences, with their training for citizenship in thestate, rank next in importance. 

In our discussion of Brother Ephrem’s excellent paper, we wish to stress the 
actual teaching of history and civics. Although some may think that any one 
who can read the adopted textbook can also teach history, we believe 
that history teachers face greater difficulties than is commonly imagined. 
There is a certain definiteness to the teaching of science and mathematics; a 
history teacher always has the feeling that his preparation of the subject is 
incomplete. It is generally admitted that science cannot be taught without 
apparatus. Does the history teacher always have maps, charts, and pictures 
at his disposal? Students ordinarily are interested in the study of science; 
only a good history teacher can “sell” them history. 

Let us take it for granted that the history teachers of today are equipped 
with sufficient academic and professional training; is it not true, nevertheless, 
that the young history teacher will often ask the question, ‘How do you teach 
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history?” There is no ready-made method he can follow. The textbook must 
always be his guide and he will do well if he follows its leadership intelligently. 
Everyteacher must build his own method, and in doing so, make use of the profes- 
sional training he has received. He will also use the best of the methods used 
by his own history teachers. Everybody is not a born history teacher, but 
through effort, everybody can become successful, at least to a certain degree. 
A love for the subject will beget an interest and an enthusiasm in the students. 
If it is true in physics that the output is equal to the input, the history teacher 
will readily see that the use of the textbook is not sufficient. He must consult 
other authors; he must devise ways and means of keeping the subject alive. 
Of late years, we have heard much of the project method, the problem method. 
These methods are excellent in the hands of an experienced teacher, but the 
young teacher must look around for simpler devices. I doubt whether he would 
be successful in handling the course in Problems of Democracy. A textbook 
would be out of question, for these problems shift from year to year. But 
the young teacher can combine geography and history by the study of maps. 
Drawing maps is a fine exercise and gives the history lesson a touch of labora- 
tory work. Papers on certain topics can easily be assigned. Instead of requiring 
a long composition which is very often nothing but a verbatim copy of some 
reference book, let the student make an oral report, and hand in a list of the 
references consulted. This method has the advantage of making the student 
think and it also makes him acquainted with the works in the history library. 

The last suggestion leads us to the ideal situation in history teaching; a 
history laboratory for the history teacher. We cannot expect this change to 
take place overnight, but once started, it is bound to grow. Let us give the 
history teacher a room which he can call his own. Soon there will be charts, 
maps, and pictures. There will be a bulletin board with pictures illustrating 
current events. There will be clippings from newspapers and historical maga- 
zines. They can be indexed and filed for further references. Soon the room will 
be transformed into a fine laboratory-museum where students will find inspira- 
tion and where the history teacher will feel in his element. We know what an 
influence a laboratory or a library has on a mature mind. Why not give our 
high-school students the same benefits? When there is a change in the science- 
teaching staff, the laboratory remains and is an incentive to the new teacher 
to keep up traditions. The history laboratory will lighten the burdens of the 
teacher in the same manner. 

In the last analysis, successful history teaching in the high school does not 
imply the knowledge of many facts and many dates. If the teacher succeeds 
in creating a love for history in his students so that they will go out into the 
world and keep interested in the history of their country, and benefit by the 
teachings they have received, such a teacher may consider that he has done 
good work. 


Rev. Joun F. McEuwes, O.S.F.S.: Reverend Chairman, I do not rise to 
discuss the splendid papers of Brothers Ephrem and Vincent. I merely wish 
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to ask a question, and trust that it will not be construed as a criticism, or as 
antagonizing the remarks made in the papers we have just listened to with so 
much interest. 

Assuming that American history and civil government are to be taught in 
one year and that on a 60-40 basis, and supposing in addition that pupils have 
to buy their own textbooks, is it not possible that a text could be provided in 
which both subjects could be included in one volume for the price of two? 

It seems that too large a number of American history texts are written at 
the request of publishers by competent historical authorities who have prac- 
tically no experience in teaching high school. Seldom are experienced high- 
school teachers invited to write a history adapted to the minds and actual 
needs of boys of high-school age. Moreover, we are frequently advised to teach 
history in topic form with histories written in chronologic form, the topics if 
inserted at all, being relegated to an appendix. 

I would like to inquire if there are not others present in this assembly who 
feel that a text could be prepared in topic form and so arranged that the topics 
would include the necessary material on civil government, e. g., the evolution, 
development, and interpretation of constitutions, state and national, the 
mechanism of government, the growth of local, state and national govern- 
ment, the fundamentals of citizenship, international relations, and so forth? 
To the parents who have to pay for books and to the pupils and teachers who 
cannot cover two books in the allotted time, the suggestion must seem practical. 
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SOME WAYS OF CULTIVATING DEVOTION TO 
THE SACRAMENTS | 





SISTER M. GODFREY, S.N.D., PRINCIPAL, NOTRE DAME ACADEMY, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





There can be no doubt that our Catholic schools exist primarily 
to lead our children to God. Hence, besides the training of the 
intellect, our teaching must extend to the higher, spiritual life of 
the soul. The Sacraments are the most effective means to stimu- 
late and strengthen this life. In so far, therefore, as we, as Catholic 
educators, are succeeding in cultivating devotion to the Sacraments, 
in so far are we fitting our boys and girls for the fuller, richer life 
of grace and for the kingdom of God. 

By Sacraments, we mean here the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist as being the two Sacraments most frequently 
received by pupils of adolescent age. By “cultivating devotion” 
we understand ‘‘creating a liking for, a leaning towards, a desire”’ 
to receive these Sacraments often and worthily. 


Undoubtedly, the first and best means of inculcating devotion 
to the Sacraments is to convince our young people of the sublimity, 
the necessity, and the effectiveness of confession and Communion. 
Youth loves the beautiful, the sublime. It allows itself to be in- 
fluenced by truth and power. Now the Sacraments are sublime in 
their divine institution, in their intrinsic efficacy, in the power 
they possess of raising man from the grosser and more sensual level 
of nature to the higher and spiritual plane of the supernatural. 

The Catholic world gives evidence of its estimation of the Holy 
Eucharist in the many sacrifices it brings to erect for our Eucharis- 
tic King the costliest of homes, in the homage and respect it pays 
to Him in His Sacramental Presence, and in the many processions, 
pilgrimages, meets, and grand Eucharistic Congresses through 
which it hopes to promote devotion to the Holy Eucharist, this 
sublime center of all liturgical worship, the alpha and omega of all 
religious life. 
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To convince our Catholic youth of the need and importance of 
devotion to the Sacraments in this age of free thought, free speech, 
free love, and free standards of morality, we need but refer them 
to the papal decree of Pope Pius X of blessed memory, on frequent 
and daily Communion. The fact that this decree was issued in 
our own day is a proof that the boy and girl of today need confes- 
sion and Communion as a special means to preserve them from 
the peculiar dangers of our times. 

Now confession is the most powerful corrective of evil, and Holy 
Communion is the surest safeguard of virtue. Ask many a youth 
and maiden what persuades them to leave their warm beds on cold 
wintry mornings to go to the 5:30 Mass and they will tell you it is 
their Tabernacle King they are interested in, most emphatically 
interested in. Ask the still young, truly Christian mother whence 
comes her strength to stand her life of daily toil, to manage a 
family of six or more children, and she will tell you it is from her 
daily Mass and Communion. Go among the hardworking Catholic 
girls of our department stores, where the hours are long, the work 
wearing, and the wages low; go out among our Catholic men who 
live clean, wholesome lives despite the jeers and mockeries of a 
world beset with vice; go to the convents and ask our Sisters who 
spend their days in the classroom, at the sick-bed, among God’s 
aged and orphaned; go into any walk of life and ask those con- 
cerned where they gather impetus for the daily renewal of inces- 
sant combats against the temptations that menace society today, 
and many a one will point to the confessional and the communion 
rail as indicative of the source from which he derives this strength. 


But these effects are possible only if confession and Communion 
are received with the proper disposition. It is most expedient, 
therefore, nay, absolutely necessary, in order to instill devotion 
for the Sacrament of Penance that we impress our students with 
the greatness of the action in which they are engaged when going 
to confession. We must instruct our charges concerning the re- 
quirements on the part of the penitent, above all, we must stress 
the importance of contrition and the purpose of amendment. 
Prove to them that the Sacrament of Penance not only remits sins, 
but also increases grace, and is one of the most powerful means for 
helping us to advance in virtue. Explain to them that the priest 
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in the confessional is not only a judge; he is also, and in a far 
deeper sense, a physician, a counsellor, a friend. But in order to 
enable him to exercise these offices in their regard, they must 
make known to him the spiritual maladies of the soul, the diffi- 
culties they encounter to overcome pride, lust, or other evil tenden- 
cies, the nature of the temptations that assail them, the occasions 
of sin caused by the books they read, the company they keep, and 
so on—in fact anything that has any bearing on their spiritual 
life. Then, too, our students should be urged to go to confession 
regularly at fixed intervals, and not easily to change their con- 
fessor, for only by fulfilling these conditions can they hope to reap 
the full benefit of spiritual direction. If a boy or girl sees that the 
confessor takes an interest in him, he will grow in devotion to the 
Sacrament of Penance and will be strengthened in his spiritual 
life. 

To stimulate devotion to the Sacrament of Penance the educator, 
furthermore, must endeavor to instill into the student a strong and 
lively faith as one of the chief requisites for its fruitful reception. 
If the student can be convinced that the priest in the confessional 
holds the place of Christ, that in telling him his failings he tells 
them to Christ, that as Christ’s representative, he sympathizes 
with human weakness and that what he tells the penitent in regard 
to the sincerity of his confession, the forgiveness of sin, the means 
he must employ to overcome his faults, and the like, he speaks 
with Christ’s authority, and if he is upright he can rely on his 
judgment as he would on that of Christ Himself, then will we make 
confession comparatively easy for him and clear away many dif- 
ficulties. 

In a much higher sense it is important that our Catholic boys 
and girls learn the value of frequent and devout Communion. In 
the early days of the Church, Holy Communion was received daily 
because the Christians never knew when they would be persecuted. 
In our day, the danger is not of an outward persecution but of an 
inward persecution, a temptation to deny or be ashamed of our 
faith. It was Christ’s Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar that 
strengthened the early Christians, the same Presence will strength- 
en our boys and girls to resist the temptations that are sure to 
come. 
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Perhaps, too little intelligent effort is being made to convince 
our Catholic boys and girls that if they wish to remain pure and 
good in this day and age, they not only ought but must receive 
Communion often and worthily. We, as Catholic educators, 
must never tire reiterating the value of the Sacraments. We must 
emphasize this truth not once or twice, but over and over, dozens 
of times until it is written in their very hearts and minds, and 
leaves them no rest till they try it out. 

However, it is not sufficient to urge the students to go to Com- 
munion frequently, daily if possible; they should also be directed 
to receive well in order to derive the full benefit thereof. To 
approach the communion rail with little or no preparation, to 
leave the church after a cursory prayer of thanksgiving, is certainly 
not pleasing to our Lord. If we see boys and girls who in spite of 
frequent Communion still continue to neglect the duties of their 
state of life, we must conclude that there is something wrong in 
their manner of receiving. The purpose of Holy Communion is 
not primarily to fill us with a feeling of devotion but to help us 
imitate in our lives Him Whom we receive. 

To foster devotion to the august Sacrament of the Altar, we, 
ourselves, must first of all be imbued with the beauty and power 
of the Sacrament. We educators must be lovers of our Eucharistic 
God, often be found in his presence, speak to Him of our charges, 
and let the effects of daily Communion shine out in our own lives 
for then only can we hope to impress the greatness and beauty of 
the Sacrament upon others. 

Then, let us often talk to our students of the great love of our 
Lord which prompted Him to remain with us, of His desire to be 
united with us in order to help us in our trials, to console and com- 
fort us in sorrow, to advise us when we are doubtful, to sympathize 
with us when we need sympathy most, to help us rise after a fall, 
to be our constant companion and friend to whom we can confide 
all our secrets. Holy Communion increases sanctifying grace: 
it gives us a title to actual graces needed during the course of the 
day to overcome temptation, and practice virtue. It is the “‘wine 
from which virgins spring,” it diminishes concupiscence, and thus 
is a strong antidote against temptations of the flesh. 

A thing is judged by its effects. Convince a high-school student 
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that Christ loves him, that He desires to come to him in Holy 
Communion, that His purpose is to make him nobler, sweeter, 
and better; that He will protect him very specially from dangers, 
temptations, that He will help him in his studies, advise him in 
his perplexities, be on hand whenever he needs Him, and will make 
him happy by His presence, and who will dare say that the doc- 
trines will not strike home? 

Perhaps, the next best means to cultivate devotion to the Sac- 
raments is to inculcate devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Almighty God Himself used this means to prepare the world 
which had grown lukewarm and weak in faith for the spirit of 
generosity and love and thus pave the way for the Devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Or was this not the hidden, deeper signifi- 
cance of the apparition of our Lord to St. Margaret Mary Alaco- 
que, namely, that the world might consecrate itself to the Sacred 
Heart and learn from this Heart those virtues of humility, charity, 
and above all the spirit of generosity, so necessary to it before it 
would accept the decree on Holy Communion? 

Boys and girls of high-school age are often not influenced by 
theoretical knowledge. Youth is a time of deep and strong emo- 
tions; it is stamped with generosity, love; it is attracted by qualities 
noblest in man. Personality captivates and enthralls. The out- 
standing feature of the religion of youth is an intense love for the 
personality of the Saviour. Hence, once the youth has come to 
look upon the God-man as His personal friend with whom he may 
commune intimately at Holy Communion, Who knows and under- 
stands his changing moods and whims, Who feels with him and 
loves him, then will he love in return and form a personal attach- 
ment to his Redeemer and will be seen often in His Presence. 

But confession and Communion must be made easy for youth. 
Normal boys and girls don’t mind doing things of a spiritual 
nature provided the means to attain the end be not too hard. 
Their natures seek ease and comfort. The good must be palatable. 
This brings us to another means of cultivating devotion to the 
Sacraments; namely, that the priest, the dispenser of the Sacra- 
ments, gives opportunity for the reception of the Sacraments. 
One of our famous Catholic universities boasts of its thousands 
of daily communicants but the priests at this University put 
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themselves out in every imaginable way to facilitate the reception 
of the Sacraments. Perhaps, the same accommodations are not 
possible in the parish churches where only one or two priests are 
available, but it is a proof that even boys will be pious if piety is 
not to be earned at too great a price. I repeat, Christ needs priests 
who are willing to sacrifice their time and ease to hear confessions 
and distribute Holy Communion to the accommodation of our 
Catholic youth. 

It would be sad, indeed, if our students would remain ignorant 
of the real relation of Communion and the Mass. We must never 
forget that the Sacrament receives its true nature from its being a 
complement of the Sacrifice. Hence, let us stimulate a love for 
and appreciation of the Sacrifice of the Mass, let us urge frequent 
attendance at the Mass and liturgical participation in the sacri- 
ficial offering by encouraging the use of the missal. Devout 
assistance at Mass is the best preparation and thanksgiving for 
Holy Communion. Sentimental prayers are to be discouraged. 
Rather let us show them the beauty and efficacy of such prayers 
as those of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, St. Ambrose, 
and other doctors of the Church. 

It is well to remember that the intimate union formed between 
God and man in the reception of the Holy Eucharist endures until 
disrupted or diminished by sin: Hence, our thanksgiving must be 
more than prayers said in fifteen minutes. Like St. Aloysius, we 
must live Communion, i. e. make our lives one long, beautiful 
preparation and thanksgiving. 

Another point that needs stressing in our days and which may 
be a means of promoting devotion to the Eucharist is the Com- 
munion of Reparation. Youth is sympathetic; it cannot see 
another in distress without being moved by compassion; it still 
believes in the old adage: “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Is there a youth who would not give the last 
penny he owned to a person really in need, or who would refuse a 
word of balsam to a heart broken by trouble of one kind or another? 
Now, why not use this characteristic dominant in youth and give 
it a spiritual significance? A Communion of Reparation is, as it 
were,. sympathizing with Jesus for all He must endure in the 
Sacrament of His Love; it is condoning with Him for all outrages 
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committed against His Eucharistic Presence; it is loving Him all 
the more intensely because others hate and despise Him; it is 
pouring balsam on His many open wounds which those inflict or 
renew who cannot and will not acknowledge Him as their God. 
We need but appeal in some such way to our Catholic boys and 
girls, and immediately their better emotions of compassion and 
sympathy will be aroused, and the Communion of Reparation is 
a natural result. 

Would time permit, we might speak of many other ways of 
stimulating devotion to the Sacraments such as frequent talks, 
instructions, and sermons on this subject, daily spiritual reading 
of from five to ten minutes, study of the lives of the saints, visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament and other more exterior helps such as 
confraternities, sodalities, organizations as the 8. S. C., plegdes to 
act as guards of honor, Knights and Handmaids of the Blessed 
Sacrament, etc. But spiritual incentives are always safer and 
better. Faith and conviction are the key-words that will unlock 
treasures which neither rust nor moth will consume. Faith—a 
deep, abiding faith in the Real Presence, in God’s love for every 
human soul, and His desire to save us; conviction—a conviction 
that we need Christ and the means He gave us if we wish to lead 
god-fearing lives, that He has made confession and daily Commun- 
ion easy and accessible to all of good will, that if we go to Him 
often and receive Him humbly and confidingly, not He, but we 
are the gainers, that with Jesus every task is light, every difficulty 
surmountable, every joy a two-fold joy, every sorrow a blessing 
in disguise—without Him, all is darkness and desolation. 

I would rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light. 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than go alone by sight. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. F. D. Sutuivan, 8.J.: I have read Sister Godfrey’s paper with 
decided interest and pleasure. In it she has very eloquently stressed the im- 
portant part played by the Sacraments of Penance and the Eucharist in the 
moulding of Catholic youth, and particularly in the preserving of purity. It 
will be hard to find stronger motives than she introduces, and I believe that 
she has quite thoroughly covered the motive field. 
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The matter is of supreme importance. The faithful and successful use of 
these Sacraments means the life and vigor of our people. It is surely the manna 
sent down from heaven to save us in this ‘desert of materialism.” 

One who has heard many confessions of our young people must seriously 
ask himself whether the schools are as efficient in this regard as they should be. 
On the one hand, one is amazed and edified beyond words to see how the 
catechetical training, once placed like seeds in the hearts of the young, has 
matured into regular habits of life, for it is an astounding thing to find the 
majority of our people, old and young, in cities, in towns, and in hamlets, 
manifest in their practice of confession and Communion the same universal 
Catholic spirit of faith, humility, and reverence. On the other hand, when one 
is constantly meeting cases of the recidivi, the ones who fall back habitually 
into the same sins they have been confessing month by month and year by 
year, one must realize that our system of training the conscience and cultivat- 
ing the habit of confession and Communion, overlooks some fundamental 
pedagogical principles in bringing the sacredness of these Sacraments home to 
the young. 

It is really a psychological problem to lead our little ones, just opening 
their ideas to the light of reason, to practice these sacred duties with that deeper 
understanding which develops a holy fear without chilling a fervent love. We 
cannot avoid the difficulty of innocent children falling into a habit of routine, 
and routine is the bane of the proper use of these Sacraments. 


Then, too, there are so many ways of training a young conscience to grow 
strong and healthy, delicate without scrupulosity, honest without rashness, 
secure without self-deception. I believe that it is right here that we can do most 
to improve our methods of training the Catholic child, cultivating a perfect 
conscience, and forming habits of receiving these Sacraments properly. It is a 
mistake, a grievous error, to try to make our children pious and innocent by 
exaggerating to terrible enormity many of the little faults that they are liable 
to fall into. Much as these may vex us and try our patience, we have no right 
to place a false or exaggerated standard before them, and it is much worse to 
give them a false conscience by pointing out sins where they do not exist, and 
by making venial sins mortal, solely because we believe that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 


The reaction from such training is either to outgrow the foolish notions and 
with a proud righteousness to abandon piety and to consider all command- 
ments in a trifling manner, or to go to the other extreme and become over- 
sensitive and scrupulous and fearful until religion becomes agony and the 
love of God a nightmare. 


All of this can be avoided if we would adopt rational principles by dealing 
squarely and frankly and truthfully with every individual case. The American 
boy or girl can be won over and splendidly controlled by a teacher who has 
proven himself absolutely square and honest in his dealings with all, especially 
the young. 

And particularly in regard to the precious and delicate virtue of purity to 
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which Sister Godfrey so eloquently refers as the chief fruit of frequent Commun- 
ion, may we not confess that we have not been simple and plain and honest 
with the little consciences submitted to our care. Why should we find so 
frequently our boys and girls not only after the eighth grade but after their 
high school, so confused in their minds as regards their duties and obligations, 
the right understanding of what is sinful and what is not, in matters that are 
so vital to their physical and spiritual life, and particularly to their peace of 
conscience. Surely, some day our teachers will discover a simple way of cooper- 
ating with the parents of the children to guide them sanely and safely to a 
proper understanding of themselves, their duties and obligations, their dangers 
and temptations, and the means that should be used to develop a clear and 
honest judgment and an unfailing will in regard to these matters which fre- 
quently disturb the conscience. 

I fully agree with Sister Godfrey as to the necessity of unifying all the prin- 
ciples of our spiritual life in connection with these Sacraments and the vital- 
izing ceremonies connected with them by leading the imagination to visualize 
these events as the most magnificent and glorious moments that can occur 
in human history. When a child is made to realize that his body as well as 
his soul, after the sacred waters and holy oils of Baptism, is a sacred temple 
consecrated to the most high; a sacred vessel, like a ciborium, destined fre- 
quently to carry the Holy of Holies; when each confession becomes a sort of 
resurrection full of supernatural life and strength, and each Communion a 
foretaste of heaven because of the intimate union of our hearts with the Sacred 
Heart and Flame of Divine Love; then will he always use these great means 
of salvation, invented by the Divine Mind, and made efficacious by the Prec- 
ious Blood of our Redeemer, stepping-stones towards the high degree of 
sanctity to which each one who has been baptized in Christ’s Blood is des- 
ined by his vocation. 


Rev. W. H. Russett, A.M.: Sister Godfrey has outlined for us an effective 
way of allowing grace to find freer entrance into the souls of youth. I would 
like to call your attention to a certain group who seek to destroy all that 
Sister and all of us are trying to build up. 

I refer to the group of moderns who are teaching that sin is a worn-out 
dogma, that the notion of sin is an inheritance of a superstitious, by-gone age, 
that it is a useless carry-over from an unscientific generation. In magazine 
articles, in the classroom, on the stage, these individuals are about their 
fiendish business. They talk glibly of nature being allowed to express itself, of 
the unnaturalness of restraint. They scoff at grandmotherly ideas. They are 
the vultures hovering over the camp; they are the beasts seeking whom they 
may devour. They are the wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

We are long familiar with the phenomenon of cheap and second or third 
rate writers taking up a fad that is in discard among reputable people. Writers 
seek to appeal to the sordid; third-rate scientists seek to appear as luminaries. 
How are we to meet them? 
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First, insist with firmness that such writers are thoroughly discredited among 
the real people; thoroughly discredited among the better non-Catholics. 
Refer them to Irving Babbitt for the necessity of self-restraint. Refer them 
to Harvey Wickham’s books: “‘The Misbehaviorists,” ‘The Impuritans,”’ and 
“The Unrealists.”’ 

Second, show the utter foolhardiness of carrying to a logical outcome any 
of their principles of unrestraint. Imagine what would result if we were foolish 
enough to follow our impulses in the matter of stealing, of anger. If restraint 
is not normal in the matter of the sixth Commandment, then why restrain 
ourselves when tempted to get rid of a close rival or a competitor? Why 
should we restrain ourselves from taking anything that belongs to our neigh- 
bor, if it be wrong to restrain ourselves in matters of the sixth Commandment? 
Third, drive home often the fact that God is the best psychologist, because 
God designed human nature. He knows His own product. He devised rules 
that best fit that product. The manufacturer of a car knows at what speed it 
should be run better than an inexperienced driver. God knows human nature. 
He has a right to lay down rules for human nature. It is not only our bounden 
duty to follow God’s directions, but it is the sanest way of obtaining the best 
out of human nature. 

As Sister said, the Sacraments will work in their own way on God’s chosen 
people. We can never hope to better the prescriptions laid down by God. 
But Christ warned us to beware of the wolves. Whited sepulchres must always 
be exposed. Unsuspectingly our students sometimes drink in the poison. 
Ours is the task to protect them not only from within by bringing them to 
the fountains of grace, but also to protect them from without. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 





REVEREND HOWARD J. CARROLL, S.T.D., PRINCIPAL, SACRED HEART 
HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





The concept of the school as an institution in which pupils learn 
under competent guidance has quite generally replaced the notion 
of the school as a place where pupils are taught. 

As the late Alexander J. Inglis, Professor of Education in the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard says:“. . . primarily 
education is really a matter of guidance and direction. We speak 
of it primarily as teaching, but it is very far from that. Education 
is not teaching, and a person who is a teacher only in the sense of 
providing information and furnishing certain material is very far 
from being an educator.” (“Vocational Guidance in Secondary 
Education,” in the Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, p. 2, October, 1925). 

With this change of outlook upon the school has come a change 
of outlook upon those who are in the school. Every day we are 
feeling more and more the necessity of regarding our charges as 
individuals with unique potentialities and problems, rather than 
as members of a class to be cast in a common crucible and moulded 
according to a common pattern. Only when the nature and the 
needs of the individual student are taken as the prime considera- 
tion can we begin to do really effective work in education. 

If any evidence of this tendency were required, I might instance 
the rapid development of the child guidance movement. In the 
clinics which have been established in various centers both here 
and abroad, the principles of the science of Individual Psychology 
are being applied in the study and direction of the problem child 
even to the extent of changing, if necessary, its whole “life plan.” 
Or I might instance the institution of the Junior College in the 
attempt to establish an earlier terminal point for those individuals 
whose presence in college has made higher education so unsatis- 
factory, and the growing movement to adopt the tutorial system 
as a reaction against the mass education of the present. 
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Parallel with the development of these features of educational 
guidance has been the development of the. project of vocational 
guidance in the effort to help the student find himself and his life 
work, and to prevent social maladjustment. 

In view of the complicated and ever-changing conditions of the 
civilization in which we live, it seems unnecessary to stress the 
need and the utility of vocational guidance. I am not advocating 
either vocational education, which is impossible to any great 
extent in the majority of our Catholic schools, or vocational di- 
rection, which I think quite undesirable. I do maintain that if 
the purpose of a school is to supply guidance, there can be no 
question as to the place in our educational system of that move- 
ment which has as its object to get parents, teachers, and child 
“to bring to bear on the choice of a vocation, organized informa- 
tion and organized common sense.” 

“‘What makes life weary, is lack of motive,” George Eliot once 
said. What makes it a failure is lack of the proper goal. To find 
the proper goal in life is a difficult task for most of our students. 
There are so many occupations open to the youth of today, and 
so many opportunities in each of them, that without assistance 
our young folks can scarcely see the wood for the trees. Frequently 
they have only an incomplete view of the occupational fields open 
to them. They have only a hazy notion of their fitness for a par- 
ticular occupation or profession, and they are generally unequip- 
ped for the task of forming a sound judgment as to their life work 
—one of the most important decisions they will ever have to 
make. 

Granted that a student has the fitness and the liking for a cer- 
tain occupation or profession, it is essential that he know what 
sort of training it requires, and what opportunities there are for 
placement upon the completion of that training. These are factors 
which may have an important bearing on a student’s decision. 
For example, in the New York Times of June 4, 1930, Superin- 
tendent of City Schools, William O’Shea, is quoted as authority 
for the assertion that 3,346 teachers were on the “waiting list’’ in 
New York City, with 3,300 more applying for registration. Ob- 
viously before training for a teaching position in New York, a 
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student ought to be aware of this condition, and be guided ac- 
cordingly. 

With the overcrowding of certain occupations every day we 
see the opening of new ones. Just to give one example, the demand 
for dental assistants in private, institutional and industrial work, 
has become so great that several universities have inaugurated 
courses of training of one year’s duration to prepare girls for this 
career. And so on. 

It cannot be reasonably maintained that vocational guidance 
has no place in our schools. We want our students to be masters 
of their academic subjects. We want to develop in them a solid 
character. But our interest in them is wider. The development of 
skills and of character is but a means to an end—to make them 
successful men and women. To do our task well, we must help 
them to know themselves and to find the proper outlet for their 
talents; in other words, we must help them to become useful to 
themselves and to society. 

As an indication of the growing realization of the need of guid- 
ance work, I might call attention to the fact that the Committee 
on Resolutions of the National Education Association recom- 
mended, in 1927, ‘that Educational and Vocational Guidance be 
considered a primary obligation of organized education.” Reperts 
of the Bureau of Education for 1927-28 from two hundred and 
fifteen representative school systems in cities having a population 
of ten thousand or more, showed that slightly more than one-half 
offered a course in occupations. Of the systems reporting from 
cities having less than fifty thousand population, forty and four 
tenths per cent offered such a course, and in eities of over fifty 
thousand population, the percentage was sixty-one. In short, a 
gain of about sixteen per cent was noted in the number of cities 
offering vocational guidance work over the year 1925-26 (ef. 
Advance Sheets from the Biennial Survey of Education in the U. 
S., 1926-28; Government Printing Office, Washington, 1929). 

“A comprehensive plan of vocational guidance, according to 
the most ardent advocates, must embrace all the various stages 
which lead to vocational efficiency. From the standpoint of the 
individual to be benefited, the complete plan would include try- 
out experience in various schools, shops, and laboratories, making 
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the vocational choice, preparing for the vocation selected, obtain- 
ing employment in the chosen field, and making needed readjust- 
ment and preparation for change and progress.’”’ (cf. Preface to 
“Bibliography on Vocational Guidance,” issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, rev. ed. Washington, 1925). 
That is a large program. Not all of our schools have the funds or 
the personnel to undertake it, even if it were acceptable. There 
are very few of our schools, however, which could not find time 
somewhere in their curriculum for at least one class a week in 
vocational work. 

There are of course objections to the use of the text method 
alone. Most texts are written by educators, many of them are 
pedantic and but few really inspiring. Unfortunately, none of 
them, as far as I know, presents the basic notion of vocation from 
a point of view entirely acceptable to Catholic educators. For the 
greater part they stress service, citizenship, etc., as motives for 
the choice of a vocation. There is no attempt to show the relation- 
ship that ought to exist between any life work and the Christian 
ideal. Moreover, I have yet to see a text in which there is the 
slightest hint that a vocation, even to the religious state, might 
be a calling primarily, and then a choice. John M. Brewer, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, at Harvard, says:-‘‘Perhaps the dig- 
nity of the word vocational is objectionable, when we think of the 
derivation of the word, and remember that under present circum- 
stances few workers feel any distinct call to their vocation. It is 
not too much to expect, however, give us a hundred years, that all 
children will feel a zest for their chosen work, corresponding to the 
call of the professional worker of today.’ (‘“‘What’s in the Term 
Vocational Guidance?” in the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
Vol. VI, No. 6, p. 243, March, 1928). 

Teachers trained in vocational work are an asset to any school 
which undertakes a program of vocational guidance. But this 
does not mean that a school which does not have a trained faculty 
member should attempt nothing in the way of guidance. There is 
no faculty so small that it does not have at least one member suf- 
ficiently interested and capable of doing much good. In the role 
of counsellor, this member of the faculty should acquire objective 
information regarding the students’ abilities and skills, aided, if 
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possible, by prognostic tests, such as the Fried Vocational Interest 
Tests, the Thurstone Test of Engineering Ability, the Stenquist 
Mechanical Assembly Test, etc. He ought to be aware of the 
home conditions and financial resources of the pupils and know 
the findings of the industrial and occupational surveys of the 
community. He might with profit arrange to supplement textual 
instruction with demonstrations and visits to mills, factories, the 
court house, etc. In this connection, I want to call attention to 
the fact that some of the electrical companies have recently 
produced sound pictures on vocational topics which ought to be 
of service. (e. g—The Research Bureau of the Electrical Labora- 
tory Products Co., Inc., a subsidiary of the Western Electric Co., 
West 57th St., New York City). 

The Departments of Education in many states have outlined 
extensive programs in vocational work which are useful in plan- 
ning a course. Here in New Orleans is a highly organized Voca- 
tional Guidance Department under the direction of Miss Emma 
Cooley, recently elected President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. A study of its program will give a com- 
prehensive view of the functioning of an efficient Guidance 
organization. 

In the larger cities and wherever else possible, I feel it is advis- 
able to have men and women address the students on the various 
occupations and professions, if not as the principal feature of the 
course, at least as an integral part of it. I am aware of the ob- 
jections that are made to this procedure. There cannot be enough 
talks to cover all the vocations. Then, too, ‘outside speakers are 
particularly unsatisfactory unless thay are carefully chosen and 
specifically instructed as to what is expected of them. Unless 
these precautions are taken, reminiscences, fatherly advice, big 
talk about success, unsocial statements about competition and 
various other objectionable matters are likely to form the sub- 
stance of the talk.” (Brewer, in Allen’s “Practice in Vocational 
Guidance,” p. 44). 

Nevertheless, according to the findings of a survey of guidance 
practices in 339 high schools, undertaken recently by Dr. L. V. 
Koos and Grayson Kefuaver, sixty per cent of them have talks by 
specialists as a part of their course. (cf. “Investigation of Guidance 
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Practices in 339 High Schools,” Table XV). Edgerton’s survey 
showed a very much larger percentage. Evidently most of those 
interested in guidance find that the talks of specialists are a val- 
uable asset. 

At the school with which it is my honor to be associated, we 
have taken great care in the choice of our speakers. They have 
always been given quite definite instructions as to the nature of 
the talk they were expected to give. After the talks, which were 
about forty minutes in length, the students were always afforded 
an opportunity to question the speakers. It has been our policy 
to choose young men and young women to deliver the talks, the 
object being to inspire the idea that opportunity and success are 
not to be identified with gray hair and furrowed brow. Our 
speakers have always been model Catholics—to dispel the baneful 
notion that religion is a handicap to material success. Moreover, 
they have been for the most part members of our own parish. 
Fortunately, there has been no dearth of competent and successful 
men and women anxious to cooperate with the faculty. Their 
contact with the school in this way creates a more lively interest 
on their part in the institution and also makes for parish solidarity 
and betterment. 

As I am trying to make this paper of practical value to those 
interested in vocational work, I might tell you of an experiment 
we tried at Sacred Heart High School last year. Previously our 
talks were given during class hours. Attendance of the senior class 
was compulsory. A resume and appreciation of the talks was a 
class assignment. 

But we felt all along that we could do something better. We 
felt that the students’ parents who have a great responsibility in 
the making of a child’s decision as to its life work, ought to have 
the benefit of the same information that was being given to their 
children; that they ought to have the same opportunity to profit 
by the advice of specialists, so that the question of the child’s 
future could be discussed more intelligently and on common 
ground, at home. 

With this idea in mind, we arranged that the talks be given in 
the evening. Attendance was voluntary, and parents were in- 
vited to come with their children. We discovered, however, that 
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parents were not alive to the opportunity that was being offered 
them, and that they were as much in need of education and guid- 
ance as their children. Even the students themselves did not 
respond as we hoped they would, although a questionnaire previ- 
ously submitted to them revealed the fact that fifty per cent of 
them had no idea as to what course they would pursue after leaving 
high school. Distance, bad weather, previous engagements, etc., 
were alleged as excuses by the children for their absence, all of 
which may have been valid enough. We were in error in supposing 
on their part and on their parents’ part a larger interest and a 
deeper realization of the value of what we were attempting to give 
them than really existed. At any rate the experiment was not the 
success that we hoped it would be. Nevertheless, we are convinced 
that it is the ideal system, and we intend by a more vigorous and 
extended effort to awaken the parents particularly, to the advan- 
tages of the project. For we feel that without their interest and 
cooperation we are working under a serious handicap. 


We have evidence that our students have profited definitely 
by our Vocational program. Some of them as a result of it have 
entered fields that they hesitated to enter before; others have 
given up the thought of entering fields that they were quite un- 
fitted for, but had previously intended entering. All of them testify 
they they found the course helpful and broadening. 

That is enough to justify our efforts. It is enough to make us 
realize that until we have done our utmost to help our students 
find their place in life and adjust themselves to the conditions of 
practical existence, we are only putting them out to sea without 
sail and without compass. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister M. Aquin, O.M.: It would not be easy to find a more concise epitome 
of the salient features of the guidance movement than that which is embodied 
in Father Carroll’s paper. He has brought order and light into a field where 
vagueness and mistiness reign. The ground has been covered with admirable 
clearness and precision. His discussion of various guidance problems cannot 
but be of great assistance to those who are struggling to clarify their ideas and 
define their plans of procedure. Father Carroll’s evidence is direct and con- 
clusive that in our schools there is good service to be done by. this work. Care 
must be exercised in the formation of a guidance program. Conscientious, 
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critical exactitude will give a plan of procedure not unworthy of our school 
system. 

Much that has been written in the various books stressing the occupational 
phases is neither vigorous nor convincing. 

Professor Jones of the University of Pennsylvania in his recently published 
“Principles of Guidance”’ is authority for the statement that ‘The illogical and 
dangerous point of view, prevailing in most of the books that guidance should 
be developed from the vocational standpoint is gradually giving way to a saner 
attitude. Vocational guidance as the all-inclusive term necessitates the belief 
that the entire life of the child should be determined by his future occupation. 
Obviously our lives are much broader than our occupations. It is not true, is 
it? to say that his aesthetic, recreational, civic, or moral development must 
be determined by the occupation or what he does in his leisure time is primarily 
for the purpose of increasing his efficiency as a worker? 

Education must be concerned with the all-around development of individ- 
uals, not merely such training for an occupation. Many educators who believe 
heartily in guidance are opposed to the narrow, vocational point-of-view and 
misunderstand the purpose of the movement when it is disguised under the 
term ‘‘vocational.’”? Development of the qualities that make for success is in 
any field a sound vocational preparation: Trained intelligence is preferable to 
techincal skill. It is not enough for a student to take a course of training for 
promising work, but it is essential to prepare to get full benefit out of such a 
course. A girl untrained in neatness, orderliness, and carefulness will not be 
valued afterwards in shop, office, store, library, hospital, or laboratory. 

A comprehensive program of guidance embraces the cardinal points of 
secondary education: health guidance, civic, social, educational, avocational 
(worthy use of leisure), vocations and ethical or moral guidance. 


Guidance is the conscious attempt on the part of the home room advisors to 
direct all the activities of students to definite and worthy ends. It is no new 
thing in teaching. Teachers have ever served as counselors and guides rather 
than as mere instructors. The thought imbodied in the word “‘conscious” in 
the definition, the thought that guidance may be a distinct aim; the idea that 
guidance work may be organized in such a way that its accomplishment may 
not be left to chance nor to the zeal of a few, but shall be deliberately planned 
for and delegated to the teaching body—that is new guidance element empha- 
sized in present-day teaching. (High School Life—Thomas-Tyndal-Myers). 

Guidance has been defined as any help given to an individual that will 
enable him to make an intelligent choice. There are certain important times 
in the lives of boys and girls when guidance is extremely necessary. Among 
the most obvious of these important crises are: 


(1) The end of the compulsory attendance age (fourteen to 
sixteen in many states). 

(2) The completion of the sixth grade, especially when it comes 
at the legal age of leaving school. 

(3) The choice of an occupation. 
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(4) Securing a job. 
(5) The choice of curriculum in high school or college. 
(6) The choice of a college. 


These crises are apparent, but the classroom teacher is often unable to give 
the guidance necessary. For this reason a special guidance program is advisedly 
undertaken. The sponsorship is entrusted to special counselors. (Principles of 
Guidance—Jones). : 

In the field of vocational guidance there is a seemingly valid criticism on 
the ground that the advisors have no experience in the various occupational 
fields and cannot counsel effectively. Prof. J. Brewer of Harvard disputes 
the argument. He is not convinced that mere experience is by itself very 
valuable. He is reminded of an automobile accident in which a woman driver 
said to the man whom she had struck, “I could not have driven in the way 
you said I did. I have had experience driving an auto for seven years.”’ The 
man’s reply was, ““Madam, I have been walking for thirty-five years.” (Vo- 
cational Experience of Counselors—J. Brewer, Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
November, 1928). ; 

There are many whose vocational experience is limited but whose under- 
standing of occupational problems is keen and comprehensive. If, for girls, 
we consider the four fields, homemaking, industry, commerce, and the profes- 
sions, is there any counselor with keenness and ability who cannot acquire a 
desirable background, if her guidance work is an actual interest blazing within 
her? 

For, as an organized educational effort, vocational guidance aims in part to 
aid in disclosing to individuals: 

(1) Their occupational interests. 


(2) Their abilities and aptitudes. 
(3) Their personal and physical fitness. 


To suppose, however, that every one is fitted to be guidance counselor is 
ipso facto a great mistake. It is likewise true that a haphazard method no 
longer serves. The recognition of need for scientific study is causing counsel- 
ors to base their guidance work for the training and adjustment of the indi- 
vidual upon related facts and values rather than on impressions, assumptions, 
or other unreliable speculative sources of information. 

It is the opportunity as well as the obligation of school counselors to broaden 
their vocational outlook. 

A study, too, of early school interests is of pressing urgency. Thorndyke’s 
studies prove that choice of favorite studies and careers, early likes and dis- 
likes, are in agreement almost unanimously with college interests and prefer- 
ences. This fact makes the vocational interests of high-school students assume 
a new importance. Since the most fruitful field of our work is the inculcation 
of right habits and attitudes then it is fitting we should be concerned about 
the attitudes of boys and girls toward the work of the world. A recent survey 
of “Vocational Interest ‘of High-School Students,” made by J. H. Bedford, 
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of the University of California in February, 1930, bears so decisively on this 
point, and presents with such vividness a prospective view of the still greater 
over-crowding of certain professions, already emphasized in Father Carroll’s 
paper, that it seemed best to reproduce some graphic illustrations of the data 
obtained. Results indicate there is no relation between the vocational interests 
of the high-school students studied, and the vocational opportunities open to 
them. There are eight times as many young people in the group interested 
in the professions (42.4 per cent) as there are places to be filled (5.2). (Graphs 
showing the disparity between supply and demand). 

An adequate program for guidance, therefore, suggests provisions for assist- 
ing pupils to make intelligent choices both of educational opportunities and 
and life careers. Approved plans provide continuous systematic counsel during 
entire school attendance above the sixth grade. A detailed plan of procedure 
cannot be arbitrarily given. The conditions vary too greatly. A well-thought- 
out plan, the fruit of patient, exact determination, includes aims and methods 
of attaining objectives. 

There must be: 


(1) A thorough understanding of the plan by every member of 
the staff. 

(2) The whole-hearted enthusiastic support of the high-school 
principal and faculty. 

(3) The feeling of individual responsibility of advisor towards 
the pupil to be guided. 


At the very outset an effort is made to discover the interests, aptitudes, and 
capabilities of each student. This work in a large high school is simplified by 
making use of the educational-vocational information blanks. The next step 
is a study of school opportunities; the need of a high-school education; courses 
of study; regulations for graduation; admission to college—why go to college?; 
advice on necessary preparation for a number of life’s vocations. Following 
these considerations a pupil is expected to make an intelligent selection. 

In the ninth and tenth grades the high-school pupil is given a guidance talk 
once a week on character, conduct, how to study. Opportunities to apply 
these teachings in the practical contacts of classroom, study-hall, street, and 
assembly situations are pointed out. In the eleventh and twelfth grades a 
study of vocations and occupations is made. This includes such topics as ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, type and length of preparation required, remun- 
eration, and possibilities of advancenient, personal fitness of the individual 
student electing a certain work. Throughout this guidance work the aim is 
to help boys and girls to discover possibilities within themselves as well as in 
the various fields of endeavor. 

Our guidance work, as religious teachers, however, is all this and, incidentally 
incalculably more. There is today, for Paracelsus Browning’s type of young 
life stepping into its place in the field, Catholic youth at high-school age. 
Under the influence of wise counsel, there will be awakened the same ardent, 
generous, impulse that impelled Paracelsus to cry out: “I can devote myself. 
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” 


I have a life to give.’ The counselor must be mindful that not only has each 
but one life to give, but the high-school youth of today devotes himself in an 
hour of world change without its peer in human history. When tempted to 
disbelieve in the usefulness of guidance, when she discovers that despite her 
efforts, the wise choices are few and the foolish many, the religious counselor 
must hold fast to the Christ-like power of recognizing beneath the faults the 
ardent spirit of the youthful, the eager, the unthinking pupil, before whose 
eyes life is just unfolding its luring attractions. 

When the light does not shine through, the advisor must keep in mind that 
God permits no winds to blow which might quench a flickering wick and refuses 
the shack which breaks the enfeebled reed. She must look and do according to 
the pattern. 

High-school age is exactly the time when boys and girls are ready and dis- 
posed to be deeply interested in themselves, their lives, their characteristics. 
They are hopeful, serious, ardent. The iron is hot and it is just the moment 
to strike. Let them realize things do not come by chance and that a soul is 
set in a certain place, that place only, and that happiness is to be found in 
courageously facing the world and its work, and not toying with it as a friv- 
olous pleasure seeker. Happiness is to be found in interpreting the events of 
life rightly. Make them think much of the duty of sharing. Let them be en- 
couraged to face the mystery of life, the wonder of it, the fullness of it, bravely 
and hopefully. Let them think of it as a splendid gift and opportunity to be 
used generously and helpfully for others. Let them see that happiness lies in 
giving rather than receiving. Service, if we come to it in the right way, is a 
means of hammering goodness in. The Camp Fire Girls are right in their 
laudable ambition to ‘“Glorify work and make drudgery romantic.” Teach 
them to try resolutely to see the strong points of other workers rather than 
their feebleness. Dwell not only upon the struggle of being a good worker, but 
dwell more upon the quest for goodness. Dwell more upon the venture, the 
enjoyment, the interest of being good and being a good worker, in a vigorous 
way, requiring self-conquest and devotedness. Make them feel that the quali- 
ties they most admire—strength, keenness, and good humor—need not be left 
behind on the threshhold of the Christian life even though that life be one of 
hard and exacting toil. All this in practice culminates in true devotion which 
is ‘a prompt well in the service of God.”’ This devotion is the center where all 
the guidance counseling in our Catholic schools converges like a burning glass 
that concentrates on one point the fiercest fire. 

Ultimately the highest and best vocation in any field reposes on the will to 
service of individual men and women who say in their strength: ‘I can devote 
myself. I have a life to give.” 
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REVEREND P. A. ROY, S.J., PRINCIPAL, JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





I am not a reactionist on questions of new teaching methods. 
Pitiable is the educator who has incurred the opprobium of being 
always a laudator temporis acti. Occasionally we certainly must 
discover, in the course of our study and experience, some better 
methods of presenting content assignments to students; otherwise, 
we rightly deserve condemnation at least for ultraconservatism, 
if not indeed for deplorable lack of interest in our work. The 
successes and the deficiencies of the many teaching methods used 
in the past decades and centuries quite naturally lead the student 
of pedagogy to improved systems of presentation. We recognize 
the good and try to better it; we detect the deficiencies and de- 
termine to eliminate them. 

However, in spite of the possibility of being considered a re- 
actionist, an ultraconservative, a laudator temporis acti, I attack 
and condemn a new and supposedly improved system of teaching 
which has been introduced into so many of the elementary schools, 
both parochial and public, all over the country. It is supposed to 
be the latest advancement towards thorough scientific correctness 
and pedagogic soundness. In reality it is neither correct nor sound; 
hence not an advancement at all. It is the system of teaching— 
or rather of trying to teach—the English language without teach- 
ing formal English grammar. 

The really serious trouble with this system is that it has been a 
failure from the beginning. It is a system of teaching that does not 
teach what it is supposed to teach. Otherwise, there is little ob- 
jection to it. 

The correctness and soundness of any pedagogic system must be 
judged by its results; hence this new system should have been 
_ thrown on the pseudo-educational trash heap long ago. 

A year ago, at our annual convention in Toledo, I was speaking 
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to a Diocesan Superintendent about this matter. I explained my 
views to him as I have just done to you. I told him that 
in our school we had found it practically impossible in the 
beginning of the school year to teach the freshmen the English 
assigned for the first part of the freshman year because so many of 
them came to us without any knowledge of formal English gram- 
_mar. Naturally I put the blame for this on the elementary schools. 
I claimed that these schools were not teaching elementary English 
properly. The Superintendent was a young man full of enthuiasm 
for all modern methods and quite zealous, in his first year as a 
Superintendent, to bring his Diocesan schools to the first place 
in everything up to date. Consequently, his reply to me was just 
what you would expect it to have been. “The trouble,” he said, 
“is not with the elementary-school system of teaching English. 
The trouble is with your school. You do not know how to teach 
English.” 

I admit that I was somewhat astonished at his statement, but I 
took the rebuke quietly and made up my mind that I would find 
out if our school was the only school that ‘did not know how to 
teach English.” Subsequently, I have inquired of principals of 
high schools in the East, the South, the Middle West, the Far 
West, and the Northwest. All of them without exception have 
told me that they have the same difficulties in teaching freshman 
English. All without exception attribute their difficulties to the 
incorrect method of teaching English in the elementary schools. 
It may be that the young and up-to-date Superintendent was 
correct, but it is very strange that so many schools, scattered over 
the whole United States, should find the same difficulties and at- 
tribute the trouble to the same cause. 

Let us examine some reasons that are advanced in defense of the 
system of so-called teaching English without teaching formal 
English grammar. 

The first reason advanced is that such a system is the natural 
way of teaching a language. If we wish to be successful, we must 
cooperate with nature, not try to work against it. They say that 
we should learn from the child who is just beginning to talk. The 
mother teaches the child to say one word, then another, and thus 
gradually leads the child into forming sentences. No mother 
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attempts to teach her child how to talk by putting before it cer- 
tain rules of grammar. The child learns how to talk by remem- 
bering words and sentences and phrases which it has been taught 
by others. No grammar is introduced. This is the natural way to 
learn how to talk. Why should we go contrary to nature and begin 
to stuff grammar into the brains of a child as soon as a child comes 
to school and thus disturb and disrupt the beautifully harmonious 
method of nature which has been at work in the brain of that 
child, leading him into a system of talking correctly? My first 
answer js that I had always been under the impression that 
children were sent to school to be taught at school because they 
could not be taught properly at home. Consequently, I have 
been under the impression that there was always something 
defec‘ive in this beautifully harmonious method of nature. In 
the second place, if you listen to the conversation of a child you 
will find that this beautifully harmonious method of nature has 
taught the child to speak very ungrammatical English when the 
child is left to itself in conversation. Hence it would appear that 
the beautifully harmonious method of nature needs a little gram- 
mar to bring itself to success. In the third place, if we were to 
follow this reasoning in the field of science, for instance, we would 
have today very little science and perhaps no scientists. The 
scientists would all have been killed. Notice their argument. The 
child learns to talk without the use of formal rules of grammar; 
therefore we should never give him formal rules of grammar. Let 
us parallel this in science. A child learns to play with a few chem- 
icals or with a little electricity or heat without really knowing any 
formal rules concerning the action of these different substances 
and forces. Why then should we ever want to introduce formal 
rules concerning the action of these substances and forces? Why 
not let the child go into manhood and continue to experiment with 
these substances and forces with no other guidance except what 
other people may happen to tell him is correct or is not correct? 
Explosions and other fatalities would be so numerous that we 
would have a difficult time in supplying sufficient undertakers to 
bury our dead. 

Another argument advanced in defense of this English-without- 
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formal-grammar system of teaching is that we must always make 
everything that we teach pleasant and easy for the students; 
otherwise they will have no liking for the subject and will not study 
it properly. Certainly we should make everything that we teach 
as attractive as possible. But when we make it so attractive that 
we cease really to teach it, we are defeating our own purposes. 
Pleasure should not be allowed to interfere with success. Class- 
rooms are not supposed to be entertainment halls. They are sup- 
posed to be workshops, practice fields. If the employers in our 
country had to set themselves to the task of making workshops 
places of amusement, they would never have brought to our coun- 
try the preeminence in finance that we now enjoy. If coaches of 
teams had determined to make their practice fields gardens of 
ease and pleasure, they would never have brought to our country 
the athletic preeminence which we now enjoy. If young men 
looking for success had determined to arrive at it along paths of 
pleasure and ease, we would never have had the vast number of 
successful men who have brought distinction to our country. 
Success is achieved by hard work. 

The pedagogic mistake which has been made in the reasoning 
of my opponents is that they have mistaken ease for interest. A 
student may be led to take a great interest in subjects that are 
hard. A teacher should see that the student is led to take that 
interest. Of course, it is much more difficult for the teacher to get 
the student interested in something that is hard than it is to get a 
student delighted with something that is easy. But success is not 
won through delight in something that is easy; it is achieved by 
interest in hard work. 

A point that we should always bear in mind is that our school is 
not supposed to develop the brain only, but is supposed primarily 
to develop strong character. We have before us too many instances 
of moral disasters in the lives of our fellow-citizens resulting from 
the combination of developed brains and weak characters. We do 
not develop strong characters by getting our young boys and girls 
to do what is easy and pleasant; we develop strong characters by 
leading them to do what is hard, and perhaps disagreeable, out of 
a sense of duty and an ambition to succeed. 
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For these reasons, it is true, I make the plea that our elementary 
schools return to the system of teaching formal grammar. But I 
make this plea more especially because of the pedagogic fact that 
the system of teaching English without the use of formal grammar 
is a system that does not teach real English. 














STUDY OF LITERATURE IN HIGH SCHOOL 





REVEREND JOSEPH J. EDWARDS, C.M., A.M., DE PAUL UNIVERSITY 
HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 





A rather important consideration in the teaching of high-school 
English is the teaching of literature. I would like to hear from 
experienced teachers of this integral part of our English course 
what they consider the most likely aims and the most helpful 
principles that will aid in the selection of material for study in 
the secondary schools. 

It seems that the basic consideration, or, better still, the point of 
departure, will be the objective we have in view in determining our 
courses. The more commonly accepted aims we hold out in the 
teaching of literature are as follows: to improve taste in reading; 
to give information, scientific or cultural; to develop the power of 
relating ideas one to another; and to develop a wholesome attitude 
toward the problems of life through vicarious experience. These 
aims we all recognize as basic, and we might even venture to say 
universal. In like manner we might accept the statement of 
writers on methods of teaching literature that objectives should 
seek the best achievement possible for the group. The question 
immediately arises, what group? Should we hold out to the 
teacher of literature the objective of preparing the pupil for the 
study of the more advanced selections of English literature in the 
college curriculum, or should we conform to the objective of a mere 
‘cultural aim, inasmuch as the great majority of boys and girls 
finish their formal education by obtaining their high-school diplo- 
ma? There is room for honest difference of opinion, but for my 
part I would rather develop in the high-school student a taste for 
good reading and awaken the powers of appreciation of what is 
best in the classics of the language, than to invite him to a literary 
clinic, and have him to take down the notes as the teacher of 
literature performs the autopsy. 

No matter which alternative we choose, the selections of the 
material are worthy of careful consideration, nor is it wise to give 
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out an ironclad list to be followed by all high-school curricula in the 
United States. : 

(1) ‘We need to encourage a certain commonalty of culture,” 
says Charles Swain Thomas, “‘so that a boy from the West would be 
conversant with the same classics as would the boy from the East.” 
This would have a certain socializing value—a common ground of 
social culture. This would mean a smaller group of literary selec- 
tions, augmented by the books adopted to the needs of the particu- 
lar region. 

(2) The literature selected should be distinctly good from the 
standpoint of style. While we make our selection on this basis it is 
not intended that the works thus chosen should be subjected to an 
analytical scrutiny for the niceties of style used by the author. 
The generalimpression, such as the more discernible qualities of clear- 
ness, foree, beauty, and ease of expression would, if pointed out by 
the teacher, open the eyes of those born blind to the beauties of 
language, inspire imitation, and naturally in the normal event of 
things, to stimulate the production of original work—a deve'op- 
ment of the student himself. 

(3) In our search of good style: we find it, of course, in the study 
of the classics, which should form the major content of the reading 
matter. Classics wisely selected and not too heavy in style will 
foster true literary taste, and will enable the student as he pro- 
gresses to distinguish between what is worth reading and what is 
to be relegated to the limbo of forgotten books. 

(4) Finally, our selection of literature should be varied accord- 
ing to the literary types. The national conference on uniform 
entrance requirements in English suggests the types to be followed; 
namely, the classics, the Shakespeare group, prose fiction, essays’ 
and biographies; oratory and poetry. In conclusion, I would like 
to read for you the course of study as suggested by Russell A. 
Sharp, which, after all is said, is still arbitrary, but the list seems 
to have taken into consideration the basic principles of selection 
which were referred to above. 


SuGGESTED CouRSE OF STUDY 


First year—Ivanhoe, Ancient Mariner, Vision of Sir Launfal, 
Sketch Book, Julius Caesar, or Richard III. 
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Second year—A Tale of Two Cities, Poe’s Tales, Odyssey, Iliad 
(Selections) American poems, Merchant of Venice. 

Third year—Idylls of the King, Silas Marner, Macbeth, Short 
Stories, Modern Essays. 

Fourth year—Chronological Study of British and American 
Literature—emphasis on the classics themselves. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


The opening meeting was held on Tuesday, June 24, at 2:30 
P.M., Rev. John W. Peel, of Buffalo, N. Y., presiding. The meet- 
ing was opened with a short address by the President, Father Peel. 
Two committees were appointed: 


On Nominations: Very Rev. Msgr. William F. Lawlor, LL.D., 
Chairman; Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, and Brother George N. 
Sauer, S.M. 


On Resolutions: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., L.L.D., 
Chairman; Very Rev. Edward J. Cahill, A.M., and Rev. Lawrence 
J. Carroll. 


The first paper was read by Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, 
Chicago, IIl., entitled ‘Teaching Children the Mass.” There was 
no formal discussion owing to misunderstanding with the Local 
Committee. The Sister who was appointed to discuss it understood 
that she was merely to read the paper. The informal discussion 
was lead by Rev. Marshall J. Le Sage, C.M., New Orleans, La.; 
Very Rev. Edward Molloy, C.SS.R., New Orleans, La.; Rev. 
Richard J. Quinlan, 8.T.L., Boston, Mass. The next paper was by 
Sister M. Aquina, Community Supervisor of the Ursuline Sisters 
of Mt. St. Joseph, Diocese of Louisville, Ky., on “The Social 
Studies in Our Elementary Schools.” Sister Norberta, of Seton 
Hill College, Greensburg, Pa., who was appointed to discuss this 
paper did not appear. The informal discussion was lead by Father 
Kelly, of New York. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


The session was resumed Wednesday morning at 9:30. The 
first paper, on “‘Parish-School Recreational Problems,” by Rev. 
Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., was read by Rev. Felix N. Pitt, A.M. 
Rev. Clement I. Nuedling, of Alexandria, La., who was appointed 
to discuss the paper did not appear. There was no discussion. The 
next paper was by Rev. George Johnson, Ph.D., on “The Ascetical 
Element in Religious Education.”” This paper was discussed in an 
informal manner by Very Rev. Michael A. Quinlan, C.S.C., of 
New Orleans, La., and Rev. John I. Barrett, Ph.D., LL.D., J.C.L., 
of Baltimore, Md. These papers were followed by a musical dem- 
onstration given by children selected from various parochial 
schools of New Orleans, under the direction of Miss Helen McGrath. 
This was a demonstration of the Ward System of teaching music. 





THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


The next session was at 2:30 P.M., at which a paper by Rev. 
Leon A. MeNeill, A.M., on “The Diocesan Normal School,” was 
read by Very Rev. Edward J. Cahill, A.M., who likewise led the 
discussion of the paper. He was followed in the discussion by Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. John J. Bonner, D.D., LL.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Rev. Luke L. Mandeville, Ph.D., of Lincoln, Nebr. The 
closing address of the session was delivered by Mr. Benedict Elder, 
President of the Catholic Press Association, and Editor of The 
Record, Louisville, Ky., on “The Value of the Catholic Newspaper 
to the Catholic School.” 





FOURTH SESSION 
THurspAyY, June 26, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 
The final session was held on Thursday morning at 9:30. In 
this session, Rev. Thomas Verner Moore, O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D., 
read a paper on “The Problem Child in the Catholic School.” The 
discussion was lead by Brother Benjamin, C.F.X., A.M., Super- 
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intendent of St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, Md. Rev. 
Paul L. Blakely, S.J., Associate Editor of America, New York, 
N. Y., followed Brother Benjamin. The final paper was on ‘School 
Discipline,”’ by Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Macelwane, A.M., and 
was read by Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham. Father Burns of Phila- 
delphia discussed this paper informally. The last session was pre- 
sided over by Rev. John I. Barrett, Ph.D., LL.D., J.C.L., in the 
absence of Father Peel who was called home. The meeting was 
brought to a close by the reports of the Committees on Nomina- 
tions and Resolutions. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1930-31: 

President, Rev. John W. Peel, Buffalo, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, 
Rev. John I. Barrett, Ph.D., LL.D., J.C.L., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
Michael A. Dalton, Hopewell, N. J.; Rev. Paul E. Campbell, 
A.M., Litt.D., LL.D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brother Calixtus, F.S.C., 
A.M., New York, N. Y.; Very Rev. F. D. Sullivan, 8.J., New Or- 
leans, La.; Secretary, Rev. Felix N. Pitt, A.M., Louisville, Ky. 

Members of the General Executive Board: Very Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Very Rev. Msgr. 
William F. Lawlor, LL.D., Bayonne, N. J. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee: Rev. Daniel 
F. Cunningham, Chicago, IIll.; Rev. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., 
8.T.L., Boston Mass.; Rev. Harold E. Keller, A.M., York, Pa.; 
Rev. Daniel A. Coyle, Jersey City, N. J.; Brother Eugene, 0.S.F., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brother George N. Sauer, 8.M., Dayton, Ohio; 
Brother Samuel, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved, That the sincere thanks of this Department be 
extended to the Sisters, Brothers, and priests who presented the 
splendid papers that added such interest to this Convention, and 
to those, also, who discussed these papers so ably. 

Resolved, That this Department again stress the need of the 
priest, who by reason of his training and the grace of ordination, 
is the commissioned teacher of Religion, taking a more definite, 
systematic, and continuous part in the Religious training of chil- 
dren in the Catholic school. 

Resolved, That this Department in the future assume the con- 
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trol, direction, and management of the exhibit of art and handi- 
craft that has been such a distinct feature of the annual Conven- 
tion. Further, that the officers of the Department give their at- 
tention to the development of a broader and more intense interest 
in this work in our Catholic schools. 

Resolved, That this Department recommend to the consideration 
of the proper authorities, the establishment of clinics and special 
school facilities for the purpose of studying the problem child, in 
accordance with sound scientific principles. 

Resolved, That this Department earnestly recommend the es- 
tablishment and development of local and national parent-teacher 
associations for the purpose of bringing into closer relationship, 
the school and the home. 

Feuix N. Pitt, A.M., 
Secretary. 








PAPERS AND DISCUSSION 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 





REVEREND DANIEL F. CUNNINGHAM, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO, ILL. 





During recent years Catholic educators have become more and 
more convinced that the children in our grade schools and high 
schools should have a deeper love for, and a better understanding 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and that they should assist more 
satisfactorily at it. This conviction has been deepened by the 
observance of the conduct of our Catholic people while present 
at Mass. How different is their attitude from that of the early 
Christians! We are told by St. Paul that “the early Christians 
were persevering with one mind and one heart in the doctrines of the 
apostles, in the Communication of the Breaking of the Bread and 
in prayer.” For centuries the faithful participated; they had an 
active part in the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
They did not sit passively in the church as so many do today. 
Walk down the aisle of any church on Sunday morning and observe 
what the faithful are doing. Some of them are saying their rosaries; 
others are reciting prayers found in their prayerbooks, which have 
little relation to the prayers of the Mass; others are carrying out 
the devotions of a favorite novena, while a goodly portion are 
gazing towards the altar their minds occupied with nothing in 
particular. 

At the National Eucharistic Congress held in South Africa in 
1929, a priest, in one of the papers read at the Congress, made 
these pertinent remarks! ‘The prayers which most people say 
while at Holy Mass are no longer liturgical and communal, but 
private and self-interested. A gulf has appeared between the 
priest and the people, between the altar and the nave. The attitude 
and conduct of the faithful at Mass has little relation to the action 
that goes on before their eyes. 
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The congregation at Mass utters its devotional sentiments, 
thoughts, and desires, only in silent, personal prayer. Many have 
lost all understanding of the social, communal, liturgical side of 
prayer, and think of it only as a private matter. 

Our great need is to restore solidarity and social consciousness 
in the prayer-life of our people. This can best be done by a return 
to active participation by all in the liturgy, which by God’s own 
institution is essentially social, communal, and unifying.” 

It is not for us, however, to condemn the various methods of 
hearing Mass which are common throughout the country. The 
faithful, after all, have been told that these are acceptable methods. 
The Church simply requires attendance at Mass; she does not re- 
quire any particular method of assisting at it; and the faithful who 
use a particular method do so with the firm conviction that they 
are giving due homage, thanksgiving, and praise to Almighty 
God. Moreover, it is not within our province as Catholic educa- 
tors to deal with adult Catholics. We are concerned with the boys 
and girls and young men and young women in the formative 
period of life who are committed to our care for religious instruc- 
tion. The matter of bringing adults to a better assistance at Mass 
must be left to the pastors. 

Our problem is: How shall we teach the boys and girls in the 
grade schools and high schools to assist at Mass in the best possible 
manner? Shall we rest content to train them for the passive 
assistance which is so common today, or shall we strive to train 
them to take an active part as the early Christians did in the great 
Eucharistic Sacrifice? Should we not make the attempt to bridge 
the gulf which now separates the people and the priest? Should 
we not emphasize in our teaching the great social and liturgical 
character of the Mass? 

It seems to me that we should have little hesitancy in saying 
that we ought to teach our boys and girls the best and most 
approved method of assisting at Mass. And what is the best and 
most approved method? Pope Pius X, the great founder of the 
modern Liturgical movement, gives us the answer when he ad- 
monishes us to “pray the Mass” not merely to pray during the 
Mass. The more recent words of Pope Pius XI call for the active 
participation of the faithful at Mass. He says: “It is most neces- 
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sary that the faithful, not as outsiders or dumb spectators, but as 
understanding truly, and also penetrated by the beauty of the 
liturgy should assist at the sacred functions.” 

To be sure, in the early grades of our schools no comprehensive 
idea of the Mass can be given to the children. Here we must limit 
ourselves to essentials. The assistance of the children in these 
grades will, of necessity, differ from that of the upper-grade chil- 
dren. Their prayers must be within the range of their compre- 
hension. Directed assistance in the way of common prayers at 
the child’s developmental level, together with the singing of hymns, 
would seem to be the best method for the lower-grade children. 
When the seventh grade is reached it would seem proper to begin 
a thorough study of the Mass. 

There is danger, in making the singing of hymns too conspicuous 
a feature of the Mass, that we may change assistance at Mass into 
a community singing affair, in which children with cards before 
their faces show by their very posture that they are not at all 
concerned with what is taking place at the altar. Some of our 
“Children’s Masses” are only “three hymns and three Hail Marys” 
to the little ones. There is no reason why the children of the lower 
grades cannot say in common some of the prayers the priest 
actually says at the altar, paraphrased, perhaps, and scaled down 
if need be to their level of understanding. 

Children must be taught, above all, to love the Mass. We 
cannot force them to love it, although some seem to proceed on the 
assumption that we can. It is well to remember that the Church 
requires children and adults to assist at Mass only on Sundays 
and Holydays of Obligation. Enforced daily attendance, or attend- 
ance during certain months can find little justification. It is no 
exaggeration to say that to force children to attend Mass at times 
when the Church herself does not require them to do so, is ruinous 
to spontaneous devotion and positively dangerous to the spiritual 
life of those young victims of misguided zeal. 

A priest stated recently that shortly after his ordination he was 
startled to find, on taking the census of his parish, a number of 
people who did not attend Mass. One of the older priests in the 
house told him to inquire of these people why they failed to attend 
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Mass, and to note the particular district in which they formerly 
lived. He was surprised to find that they had come mostly from 
one particular parish. The reason given for non-attendance was 
that they had been forced to attend Mass so often when they 
were children that religion had become obnoxious to them, and as 
a consequence they soon gave up going althogether when they 
passed beyond the school age. This is not an uncommon experience 
for priests. Attendance at Mass except on Sundays and Holydays 
should be voluntary. The presence of boys and girls and young 
men and young women at week-day Masses should be the result 
not of a desire to please the Sister or priest in charge, nor the 
result of a fear of punishment if they fail to attend, but rather of 
their own personal love for Christ, and their conviction that the 
Mass is the source of all help and consolation. When they come 
of their own accord in the great crisis of life to ask for help, to 
seek consolation, and to render thanksgiving for things received, 
then we know they have been properly taught. 

Love for the holy Mass will come from a proper understanding 
of it. If a child is not taught what the Mass is, we can have little 
hope that he will grow to love it; rather he will remain one of that 
great number who attend Sunday Mass only because the com- 
mand of the Church binds them under pain of mortal sin. The 
knowledge of the Mass we impart to the children under our care 
must not be limited to a collection of facts. It must be of such a 
nature as to be functional in their future religious behavior. We 
must teach them to use this knowledge. We want to make it val- 
uable and fruitful of good in their religious lives. 

No proper understanding of the Mass is possible to a child who 
does not grasp the true meaning of the great sacrifice of Calvary. 
Children must understand clearly that Christ came on earth to 
establish a sacrifice which waquld restore them to the friendship 
of God; how they of themselves can do nothing to mend the bond 
of friendship broken by our first parents. It should be made clear 
at the outset how Christ, the second person of the Blessed Trinity, 
in obedience to the will of his heavenly father, and out of love for 
us, came down to offer himself in sacrifice for our sins and bring 
us to everlasting life. ‘God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son; that whosoever believeth in him may not perish 
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but may have life everlasting.’ They must be shown just as 
clearly, how the Mass is a continuation of that sacrifice. 


It is very important at this point to remove from the minds of 
the children the erroneous idea which they, and adults, have that 
receiving Holy Communion is more important than assisting at 
the Holy Sacrifice and that it is not a part of the Mass but a dis- 
tinct act of devotion. How often have we seen boys and girls, and 
adults as well, coming into church on the first Friday when 
Mass was half over and a few minutes after their arrival receiving 
Holy Communion and then departing. This can mean only one 
thing; namely, that receiving Holy Communion is the all-important 
thing, and that the Mass is merely a ceremony at which Holy 
Communion is provided. The tabulated results of a questionnaire, 
about which a Sister wrote in “Studies” a year or so ago, showed 
clearly that the majority of children when face to face with the 
choice of assisting at Mass and not receiving Holy Communion, 
or receiving Holy Communion but not assisting at Mass—choose 
the latter, which is but an act of private devotion, and as such less 
noble and less profitable than assistance at the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

After relating the Mass to Calvary, a review should be made of 
the sacrifices of the Old Law. It should be shown that sacrifice is 
the greatest act of worship we can possibly give to God; how all 
the religions of historic civilizations had a sacrifice of some kind 
as the central act of religious worship. We must make them 
realize that sacrifice, acknowledging as it does the supreme domin- 
ion of God over all men, and of our entire dependence on God, is 
the highest form of worship. > 

After reviewing the sacrifices of the Old Law we should show 
that while they acknowledge the supreme dominion of God, they 
were insufficient to propitiate for the offense of our first parents, 
and were merely a fore-shadowing of the great and perfect sacrifice 
of the New Law which was to come, namely, the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

When thoroughly familiar with the idea of sacrifice the student 
has sufficient background to begin the study and use of the missal 
as a preparation for “praying the Mass.” In some places the 
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study of the missal in the upper grades is required by the diocesan 
course of study. As a result of the liturgical movement, the use 
of the missal is becoming more and more common. In some 
quarters, however, its introduction is delayed by priests who 
believe the ordinary missal too difficult for people, and especially 
for children, to use with profit. In a recent article in The Ecclesi- 
astical Review, Rev. William C. Robinson, C.S.C., voices that 
belief in these words: “Perhaps the majority of the clergy feel 
that the ordinary layman is not sufficiently instructed to use 
properly a translated missal.’’ I believe that we all agree with 
Father Robinson in this statement. The missal is not easy. 
However, I should say the chief difficulty in connection with the 
book is its arrangement. It is not so much that its make-up can- 
not be learned, as that once learned, the task of following the 
priest through a maze of cross-references discourages the ordinary 
individual from using it at Mass even though he is familiar with 
all its parts. And, after all, our chief purpose in studying it is to 
enable our people to use it. It is of little profit to the boy or girl 
to learn the make-up of the missal, to understand what the 
introit is, collects, epistle, gospel, etc., if he does not use the book 
and actually say the prayers which the priest says at Mass. 

I have heard a number of Sisters acknowledge that they did not 
use the missal at Mass because it was too difficult to keep up 
with the priest. When they are forced to use a number of ‘strings 
and cards, not to mention their fingers, to follow the sequence of 
the Mass for a particular feast, it is no wonder they turn to their 
prayerbooks for relief. 

The time spent in teaching the children to put all the parts of 
the Mass in the proper sequence would be saved if the authors of 
missals would place the parts in proper order and eliminate’cross- 
references as far as possible. One of the reasons why people have 
ceased to say the prayers which the priest says at Mass, is that 
these prayers are said by the priest in Latin, and not understand- 
ing Latin, the faithful concluded that the prayers are meant for 
the priest only, and they took their prayers from other sources. 
Many compilers of Mass-books have insisted on giving the Latin 
of the Mass together with the English translation. This was an 
unnecessary and confusing arrangement, and the Latin has been 
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wisely eliminated from modern missals. After all why give the Latin 
text if it means nothing to the children. 

The more practical missal will have in the introduction, and not 
in the text, a brief explanation of the liturgical year, of the priest’s 
vestments, and of the various parts of the Mass. For a detailed 
explanation of the Mass no better book can be in the hands of 
the teachers than Doctor Gihr’s, ‘The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” 
(B. Herder Book Company). 

Convinced that a missal of such construction would prove more 
serviceable in the hands of our children, we have been working 
for some time, in Chicago, to develop a missal along these lines. 
We believe that we have accomplished something in presenting 
to our Catholic school children a Mass-book that is free from the 
labyrinth of cross-references tg sections and seasons, and which, 
we hope, will enable the child of the upper grades to pray the Mass. 

In studying the vestments is seems more advisable to stress their 
historical character rather than to go into a long explanation of 
their symbolism. Invariably teachers will find that children are 
exceedingly interested in the history of the vestments and little 
concerned with their symbolism. It has been found most satis- 
factory while studying the vestments to have one of the priests 
bring the vestments into the classroom and explain them to the 
children. The study of the vestments presents to us a wonderful 
opportunity to impress upon the minds of the children the anti- 
quity of the Church, by showing how these vestments, which 
seem so strange today to many, go back to the first days of Chris- 
tianity. 

Many devices have appeared in recent years to help in the 
teaching of the Mass. Charts with moveable figures, which the 
pupil may move about in front of the altar, to show the various 
positions of the priest at Mass have been helpful in visualizing 
the great drama. In many of our Chicago schools room has been 
left for creative activities on the part of the pupil in connection 
with their study of the altar and vestments. They have construc- 
ted miniature altars, in accordance with the liturgical requirements 
which they have been taught. Altar cards, chalices, bookstands, 
altar cloths, etc., all in miniature, have been prepared by the 
students themselves. Demonstrations are given by an entire class 
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to the other classes of the school or to children from neighboring 
schools. Everything in connection with the Mass is explained 
during these demonstrations by the children themselves. 

As yet we have not touched upon a thing which is most impor- 
tant in teaching. the Mass and which is commonly ignored. Our 
boys and girls may know what sacrifice is; that the Sacrifice of the 
Mass is the great sacrifice of the New Law; they may have learned 
about the altar and the vestments, the liturgical year, and the 
different parts of the Mass and their development, and still fail 
to take an active part in the great Eucharistic Sacrifice. We must 
take up the prayers of the missal and explain them thoroughly. 
Again the teacher will find Gihr’s book most instructive and help- 
ful. Here is where the children begin to pass out of the realm of the 
classroom and enter the realm of prayerful, active participation 
in the Mass. This is where they begin to “pray the Mass.” Show 
them what these prayers mean and soon they will understand that 
they, like the priest offering the Mass, are sharers in a kingly 
priesthood; that they too are offering up the Sacrifice of the Mass. 

A few years’ training in the proper understanding of the content 
and use of the missal in our schools will give us within a short 
time a body of Catholics who will be “praying the Mass” with 
the priest instead of praying at Mass, oblivious of the great liturgi- 
cal prayer and sacrifice going on before them. As a result of our 
having taught them to participate actively in the Mass, when the 
priest turns to them and says: “Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice 
and yours may become acceptable to God the Father Almighty,” 
our boys and girls will do just that. 








THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN OUR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





SISTER MARY AQUINA, MT. ST. JOSEPH’S JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
ST. JOSEPH, KY. 





The continual and rapid changes in our social, economic, and 
industrial life are paralleled by changes in our cultural environ- 
ment and have wrought consequent changes in our educational 
system. 

With the changing concept of education, the result of scientific 
research, the more progressive schools recognize the major aims 
of education and center these around the child rather than the 
traditional centralization upon external subject-matter. Interest 
in education from this point of view has led to extensive research 
into the nature of the child and it is of great significance that the 
trend is in the direction of widening and deepening the field of 
research in child development. 

Education is no longer thought of in terms of acquisition of 
information alone, though, of course, this is and must be essential. 
An effort is made to train pupils in independent reasoning, in 
straighter judgments, and broader sympathies—all aspects of 
superior intelligence. Good thinking, rather than memorization of 
facts, lesson learning, and storage information, is emphasized in 
view of the fact of our rapid-changing civilization and its effects 
on our ordinary habits of thought and modes of action. Life 
prevents thinking for many people; not many care about analyz- 
ing their thinking. The guidance for teaching here is to train the 
child to think quietly and naturally; to keep the thinking machine 
running smoothly. Though too much social pressure interferes 
with thinking, it is the teacher’s task to foster it, keep it alive, and 
not as has been with the “die hard” pedagogue, to kill it. 

In the current courses of study and curricula one of the chief 
functions of the school must be the giving of experiences. There 
is just one way to educate any one, we are told, and that is through 
experience. Experience, we sometimes say, is the best, the most 
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effective teacher. A truer statement is, experience is the only 
teacher. By experience is here meant something different from 
what is sometimes meant. An experience is something that hap- 
pens to a person. If you go through an experience and come from 
it the same as you went in, you did not learn anything from it, 
but if the experience changed something within you, you have 
been educated. Some people say they have had twenty years’ 
experience in teaching, when what they really intend to say is that 
they have repeated one year twenty times. 

The programs of studies are the programs of experiences; we 
are not concerned now with the programs of facts or skills but the 
kinds of experiences the child has in developing skills. The process, 
not the product is being emphasized. 

The more abundant the experience, the more it represents 
normal life, the more there is of learning. There results a type 
that is functional, not irrelevant, alien, and abstract. The residuum 
in the learning product is the never-failing index to the quality 
and quantity of experiences. School is the place for many visional 
and expressional experiences; we do not settle down in the special 
department of school and view things in their traditional form; 
we keep human beings in mind and the enriching of their experi- 
ences. What are some of the things that should go on in school 
that will enrich the school as a human place for correlate living 
in the adult world which is not a place of artificial living? If we 
avoid artificiality on the adult level, why should we indulge in 
artificiality for children? Life is natural and normal for children 
as well as for adults. The schools propose to do for the juvenile 
world the same as the adult world for human living. To meet 
this ideal, advance in professional literature, content materials, 
training of teachers, new instructional prodecures, more accurate 
knowledge of the learning process, all have marked changes in the 
curricula of our schools, techniques, methods, objectives, and 
outcomes. 

These influences have been particularly marked in the field of 
social studies, and the responsibility for making this shift in 
emphasis is falling on the teachers of social studies. Wide disa- 
greements exist in the teaching of the social studies in the grades 
as in many other phases of educational procedure. This condition, 
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disturbing as it may seem at first glance, is not a cause for appre- 
hension, but rather should be taken as an indication of intellectual 
activity—an unmistakable evidence of progressive change. 


Some of the leading questions at issue are: 


(1) Unification of the course. Fusion courses. 
(2) Status of geography as a social study. 
(3) Proper distribution of history topics through the grades. 


The largest amount of controversy centers around “fusion 
courses,’’ the plan of which Dr. Harold O. Rugg has been the chief 
sponsor. It is to eliminate the traditional separation between the 
social studies, and to set up a unified curriculum covering the 
common objectives of history, civics, geography, and current 
events. Doctor Rugg proposes the elaboration of a series of pupil 
projects, the working out of which will involve the gathering of 
material from the various social studies, each of which is thereby 
subordinated to the special problems under consideration. The 
principal objection to this plan is that the outcome of this unifica- 
tion would be ignorance on the part of the children as to the 
continuity of history, and confusion as to the relationship of 
geographic facts. 

At present there has been no commitment to the new program, 
only open-minded interest and at best a general agreement with 
the principle involved for higher levels than the elementary school. 
Some authorities think the fusion plan is an unreal conception of 
life development, through the deliberate disregard of time rela- 
tions, through the over-emphasis of a single phase of life, the in- 
dustrial, through the concentration upon life of the present day 
only. To them the solution of the problem is not in the merger, 
not in the destruction of separate identities, but in further investi- 
gation, experiment, and study. 

This interesting attempt to discover social needs and in this 
light to construct a scientific curriculum offers a challenge to 
leaders of educational thought, particularly those in the newer 
school of educational thinking. The demand for change in the 
social-studies program has been met and the principal complaints 
against the old courses silenced. 

In facing the problems that the trends in social studies present 
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at the present time, the Louisville Supervisory Committee attempt- 
ed a tentative solution the past scholastic year by launching a 
course of study on the plan of activity analysis. The three essen- 
tials of educational effort, the three most important questions 
every teacher must ask herself, formed the core of objective 
consciousness, i. e., the question of purpose, of content, and 
of method. The purpose determines the other two; it is futile to 
discuss methods and means until the purpose or ends to be achieved 
are decided upon. The teacher who has a very clear grip on the 
purpose or aim, and who therefore sees the material to be used to 
accomplish that purpose, may readily employ the procedure that 
best lends itself to bringing about the outcomes sought. An old 
familiar song to many of us, ran like this: “I don’t know where I’m 
going, but I’m on my way.”’ The teacher who does not know 
where she is going is not able to arrive. Our Supervisory Committee 
wished our teachers to know where they were going and, above all, 
they wished them to arrive; for this purpose the newer type of 
curriculum, the activity-type as opposed to the traditional text- 
type was tried out. 

We may describe the traditional text-type as consisting primarily 
of the textbook method of teaching history and geography with 
certain outlines and suggestions. The new-type course of study 
consists of work units with a formulation of specific objectives for 
each unit and these placed directly opposite the instructional 
material so that the teacher is forced to view both at the same 
time. This juxtaposition of aims and content in parallel columns 
has proven an expeditious device for the busy teacher. For illus- 
tration: the Unit on Caribbean America-Mexico—there are in the 
first column, the “Aims,” and in the second column, the “Content” 
or “Subject-Matter.”” Under Aims we read: 


AIMS CoNTENT 


Caribbean America-Mexico Caribbean America-Mexico 


(1) To establish an attitude _——. a backward country. 
of openmindedness toward a y! 
neighboring country where con- (1) Consider the character 





ditions of government, charac- 
ter of people, unequal oppor- 





of the land and the decided 
difference in climate between 
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tunity for all and _ hindering 
physical condition have pro- 
duced a situation which needs 
a remedy. 


(2) To have the children de- 
cide from their study ways in 
which conditions in Mexico may 
be improved. 
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the- plateau and the “tierra 
caliente.” 


Effect upon the country: (a) 
Difficulty of transporting goods 
from one area to another—note 
how few railroads connect the 
two areas. (b) Difficulties of 
communication under the above 
circumstances. 


(2) Note the character of 











the people—mixture of races— 
constant friction between the 
various elements and the strug- 
gle for supreme power by the 
group least fitted to rule. 








An outstanding tendency in modern teaching which is incon- 
trovertible from the psychological viewpoint, is the tendency to 
organize materials in units, the cores of which are understandings 
applicable throughout life. In these units enough concrete facts 
are introduced to lay a sound basis for the mastery of the under- 
standings to be given, for bare statements of such ideas are not 
assimilable, but no facts are introduced which do not aid in thoro- 
ugh assimilation of these major ideas. Such mastery of these core 
ideas should be gained that thereafter any concrete fact or ex- 
perience to which the ideas are related will be recognized as related 
to them and interpreted in the light of such relationships. In 
fine a good teaching unit is one organized from beginning to end 
round a specific core of thought and enough concrete material is 
given to provide adequate experiental background for thorough 
mastery. 

This plan is followed in the new Louisville Social-Studies Course, 
one of the most potential means in obtaining experiences rich in 
learning, situations being in the list of activities suggested in the 
outline—the things to do, the external provokers and promoters 
of intellectual and emotional processes in the schoolroom. The 
kinds of activities listed are based on the practices and suggestions 
of superior teachers of the social studies. If classified we would 
find that they could be listed under general divisions as follows: 
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Stimuli Activities: 


I. Visual Activities. 
II. Listening Activities. 


Response Activities: 
III. Oral Activities. 
IV. Writing Activities. 
V. Drawing Activities. 
VI. Manual Activities. 
VII. General Activities. 


Stimuli activities are those which give the materials for think- 
ing; response activities are those which actually work out or fashion 
thinking in immature pupils. From the list given, it can be readily 
seen the motor activity has not been overdone as in some courses, 
but it has its place. A classroom can be most quiescent, yet furi- 
ously active, as in teaching young people to think. A lot of activity 
is non-activity. 

Those listed in the Unit—Caribbean America-Mexico are: 

(1) Read to determine difference in lowland and upland of 
Mexico, to get picture of kinds of people, to determine work which 
the people do. 

(2) Decide why the hacienda type of farm organization is not 
satisfactory. 

(3) Give reasons why the mixed character of the population 
might affect the government. 

(4) Determine how the character of the surface has checked 
the effective development of communication. 

(5) Study Maps to note the routes followed by the railroads. 


(6) Construct a sand table showing how hacienda looks—the 
fields, crops, and the quarters of laborers, shops, etc. 

(7) Collect, if possible, samples of Mexican work and have an 
exhibit of Mexican articles. 

In the traditional textbook course, the idea was generally 
accepted that pupils of varying abilities must adjust themselves 
to a common standard of achievement; under “suggested activities 
for children’ in this course, there is no question of the fact that 
pupil differences are receiving a large share of attention. 
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Next to the column of ‘Activities of Children” in the Louisville 
Course is one entitled, ‘‘Possibilities for Correlation.” In order to 
avoid repetition, to save time and at the same time meet the 
present-day needs, a combination, not the “fusion,” plan was given 
a trial. Wherever possible the units in geography, history, and 
civics were correlated as shown in the column as follows: 


POSSIBILITIES FOR CORRELATION: 


Carribean America-Mexico 

(1) Church History—the contribution of the Church to Mex- 
ican architecture and civilization. 

(2) The History of the Spanish in Mexico—Basal Text- 
Chapters IV, XVIII (part). 

(3) English—writing of diaries or stories based upon Mexico. 


In this respect only has the course required fundamental modi- 
fication. In the seventh and eighth grades changes have been 
necessitated by the failure to correlate the geography units with 
certain portions of history. The point is that in a combination of 
this kind in one, regional unit necessitates separation inothers. The 
order in which the child needs to meet regions in history study is 
not the order in which he needs to meet them in developing the 
habit of geographical thinking, nor is the order in which he meets 
regions in a sane development of geographical thinking, an order 
which can be made effective in his history work. Serious obstacles 
are offered to the history work if the order which geography de- 
mands is followed, and to introduce geographical regional units in 
the order which it is desirable to introduce corresponding units in 
history is disastrous to the progressive development of the habit 
of thinking geographically. The best that can be done in the way 
of such combination, if the principles of graduation are to be 
regarded, is to combine a unit here and there, in the course, to 
precede the combination unit by units, each of which is purely 
geographical or purely historical, without warping the order neces- 
sary for either history or geography. It is also necessary to present 
relatively detailed geographical treatments of various parts of the 
world, such as Brazil, Argentina, and China in the upper grades 
of the elementary school, while the study of the history of these 
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countries is deemed unnecessary in an elementary course in 
history. 

Nothing can be gained in time by presentation which provides 
for occasional combinations of this sort, and much is lost in such a 
broken type of treatment. The only worthwhile type of correlation 
or integration, therefore involving geography in the elementary 
units necessitates separate treatments of geography and of the 
subjects which are correlated with it. In administering these 
separate treatments in which real correlation exists, the most 
effective time-saving procedure, so far as mastery is concerned, 
is that of giving frequent practice in each of the types of thinking 
to be developed. Core thoughts are all geographical understand- 
ings, historical understandings, and civic understandings or under- 
standings that belong in some other category as definite. 

Despite the difficulties encountered in an attempted correlation 
thus described, the social-studies curriculum is so flexible, partic- 
ularly in the direction of a modification of classroom methods, 
that the plan for the coming year to adopt one of the types of 
teaching, the science-type as proposed by Morrison, will take care 
of the present exigency. For the upper grades, seventh and eighth, 
the history units will be presented according to the five-step 
procedure—exploration, presentation, assimilation, organization, 
recitation. 

For effective instruction, guide sheets, which include the ele- 
ments of the Unit, will be provided in mimeographed form for use 
by the pupils. The elements of the Unit are presented on the guide 
sheet in psychological form; that. is according to the pupil’s 
approach to the assimilation of new materials, not in the form 
usually found in the textbooks. Another study help to be given 
to the pupils is a “‘work sheet’’; that is a series of learning exer- 
cises, which have as their outcomes, not the completion of exer- 
cises, but the understanding of the principles, accomplishments, 
and significant aspects of the unit. These learning exercises vary 
in scope and in the demands made on the abilities of individual 
pupils. 

When a study of a unit is completed, as evidenced by the 
learning exercises, individual conferences, and results on tests, 
an organization or analytical outline of the unit is made. The 
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completed outline represents the bringing together as a special 
exercise of the results gained through the study. 

The place of the teacher in the five-step procedure is implied 
rather than definitely stated. She does not dominate the situation, 
yet is the busiest individual in the room, counseling, guiding an 
enterprise in which all pupils are busily engaged. Dewey’s cri- 
terion can be readily met—“The educator’s part in the enterprise 
of education is to furnish the environment which stimulates 
responses and directs the learner’s course.”” (Democracy and 
Education). 

This treatment of American history possesses many advantages, 
and to those teachers who wish help with its difficulties and 
light upon its possibilities, a book recommended that has made a 
strong appeal to the busy supervisor and inexperienced teacher is, 
“Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of the Ele- 
mentary School,” by Mary C. Kelty—Ginn and Co. 

In any departure from the beaten track, in special efforts of any 
kind, but particularly in the field of education, such questions as 
the following are naturally expected by those who have dared to 
make or attempt a landing leap. They are: 

Has progress been made? 
Has improvement in teaching resulted? 
Does the product indicate the attainment of purposes planned? 


Louisville would like to be able to present scientific data in 
answer to such questions, the time element alone preventing this; 
however, all things considered, and particularly the opinions of 
teachers, a summary of results could be presented, showing 
our teachers, “‘were on their way,” knew where they were going, 
and did arrive, and best of all, to many it proved a journey down 
a pleasant road. 

THE SUMMARY 


(1) With the newer type course of study the pupils did better 
on the unit tests, i. e., pre-tests, objective tests, final tests, than 
they did on examinations given by the formal textbook method of 
instruction. 

(2) Desirable reading habits during leisure hours were stimu- 
lated. 
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(3) More outside interests connected with the subject-matter 
of social studies were developed. 

(4) More volunteer constructional work was done. 

(5) Better training in the collection and organization of 
material was given. 

(6) Good thinking rather than memorization of facts was 
particularly noted. 

(7) Teachers as guides and leaders, not hearers of lessons. 











PARISH-SCHOOL RECREATIONAL PROBLEMS 





REVEREND PAUL HANLY FURFEY, PH.D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The health of the school child was the dominating motive of 
the early physical-education movement. The pioneers in the field 
felt that the school had a duty towards the body of its pupils as 
well as towards the mind. They argued that education had not 
completed its function until it had trained both body and 
intellect. 

Health is naturally still an important motive in physical educa- 
tion, but more and more emphasis is constantly being placed on 
the character values of play. It is now realized that wholesome 
recreation not only builds healthy bodies but also reduces mis- 
behavior. 

There is abundant proof of this. The studies of Thurston and 
Gillin in the course of the Cleveland survey gave ample proof of 
the fact that good and bad recreation play their parts in the 
formation of the characters of good and bad citizens, respectively. 
A recently published study by Sullenger found that more than one- 
half of the delinquencies committed in the City of Omaha were due 
to a search for recreation. The broader concept of physical edu- 
cation which is prevalent today would include among its objectives 
a definite effort to round out the recreational life of the child 
and to make him a less likely subject for the juvenile court. 

The moral aspect of the newer recreational movement ought to 
appeal particularly to Catholics. We spend enormous sums of 
money and make great sacrifices in order that moral issues shall 
not be neglected in the education of our children. Our whole 
enormous parochial-school system stands exactly for that. If, 
therefore, the recreational aspect of school life has an important 
part in character building we ought, as Catholics, to take a deep 
interest in it. 

This has most certainly been the attitude of the Church in 
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Europe. Probably many people do not realize that there exists a 
large Religious Order founded with the dominant purpose of tak- 
ing care of the recreational life of boys in large cities. The Order 
referred to is the famous Salesian Congregation founded by Don 
Bosco. Any one who has seen the successful work carried on by 
the Italian parish ‘oratories’ will realize that Don Bosco’s example 
has borne fruit. The same lesson is emphasized by the French 
“patronage” and the German “youth movement.” Recreational 
work is taken very seriously on the Continent. A venerable 
Italian Monsignor in Milan once told me that Italian Catholics 
look upon their organized recreational work as American Catho- 
lics look upon their parish schools, that is to say, as a very im- 
portant agency for keeping the young close to the Church. 

While American Catholics will never find it necessary to discard 
the parochial school in favor of organized recreation, there is no 
reason why we cannot have both. There is no reason why organ- 
ized recreational work and the parochial school cannot be com- 
bined. Such a combination, indeed, is the genesis of the newer 
physical-education movement. 

Two administrative arrangements are possible for the super- 
vision of Catholic recreational activities with the young. They 
may be carried on either as a part of the school program or inde- 
pendently of it. In the former case, the pastor will look upon 
organized play as a broader aspect of physical education. In the 
other case, activities will be carried on under the auspices of a 
parish club. The relative merits of these two arrangements is a 
question which yet remains unsettled. Probably the ideal thing 
would be to combine them. There is ample room for both the 
parish club and the parish-school recreational program. 

The recreational activities carried on by the school may be con- 
sidered under two heads: There is, first of all, the formal physical- 
education program; that is, physical education in its narrower 
sense. There are, secondly, a number of other activities such as: 
relief drills, the organized recess, school teams and clubs, and 
school playgrounds, which may be classified under physical edu- 
cation in the broader meaning of that term. 

Let us begin with physical education in the narrower sense. A 
recent study by the United States Office of Education reveals a 
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tendency among city schools to require from three to five periods 
per week of such formal exercise. The average number of pupils 
per class seems to be from thirty-five to forty. 

The program of such physical-education periods is becoming 
more and more elastic. In the earlier days of the movement the 
tendency was to require a rather large amount of formal drill. 
The newer tendency is to reduce such drill to a minimum and to 
substitute a liberal amount of organized games or less formal play. 
The reasons for this change are two: First, it is now believed by 
most authorities that for the normal child there is no special merit 
in formal drill; for spontaneous play and the standard games 
bring into activity all the various groups of muscles just as effici- 
ently as the most carefully devised system of gymnastics. Secondly, 
from the psychological standpoint, there is no comparison between 
the recreational value of formal drill with the children standing in 
stiff lines, and the spontaneous joy of actually playing games. 

Of course, we must except a few children with postural and 
orthopedic defects in whose case special corrective exercises are 
demanded. A few progressive school systems are endeavoring to 
supply such special exercise as a part of their physical-education 
program. 

Formal drill periods, though valuable in themselves, are not 
adequate to serve as a complete program of school recreation. A 
well-rounded program must not limit itself to the few periods per 
week which can be spared for such activities. The school which 
wishes to institute a well-rounded program will make use of many 
other elements. 

Many school systems consider the relief drill an important part 
of their physical education. These drills consist of a few simple 
exercises, lasting perhaps two minutes, and carried out several 
times per day as a relief from the monotony of the classroom. Such 
drills are quite simple and can be organized by the classroom 
teacher with no special training. 

The organized recess is another element to be considered. The 
United States Office of Education reports that the organized recess 
is found in about one-half of the city-school systems of the United 
States. The best educational thought is opposed to the use of the 
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entire recess period for organized games but it is a distinct ad- 
vantage to devote part of the period to them. 

Supervised play in the schoolyard after school has been less 
frequently incorporated into the program but there seems to be a 
tendency to give more and more attention to it. If children are 
made to feel that the schoolyard is their playground and that 
they are always welcome there, then there will be much less danger 
that these children will wander into unwholesome avenues of 
amusement. It requires only a small amount of attention on the 
part of the school authorities to make the schoolyard an attractive 
center for after-school play. 

Another element in the broader program which is only now 
beginning to win its way to general acceptance is the participation 
by the school in the activities of such national clubs as the Boy 
Scouts. There is no reason, for example, why a Catholic Boy Scout 
Troop or Girl Scout Troop or a branch of the Catholic Boys’ 
Brigade should not be attached to the school, instead of being an 
independent unit of the parish organization. In fact, the school 
seems to be the logical sponsor to such clubs. The school has the 
children, it knows them well, and it can furnish the trained leader- 
ship necessary to handle them. Such an arrangement is mutually 
helpful. The school learns to know its pupils better and they 
acquire a more cooperative attitude towards the school. 

Interscholastic athletics have never found very wide favor 
among elementary schools. School teams provide for the active 
participation of only a small group of pupils. There is also a 
general feeling that the physique of the grammar-school boy (and 
still more of the girl) is not equal to the strain of interscholastic 
competition. In some places intramural baseball or basketball 
teams have provided attractive elements in the program. 
~ A limiting factor in all physical-education work is the equipment 
provided. The most necessary element here is the school play- 
ground. We must deplore the attitude of many who look upon 
the schoolyard as a convenient place to put up extra parish build- 
ings. A study by a graduate student of mine showed that the 
number of square feet of play space per child varied from about 


' six feet to three hundred and twenty feet in the parochial schools 


of one city. The average was ninety-one square feet. 
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There is little uniformity in the estimates which have been made 
of the number of square feet which ought to be provided for each 
pupil. The general feeling may be represented by the statement 
that one hundred square feet of space should be allowed for every 
child using the playground at a given time. In schools with limited 
play space this much room may often be provided for each child 
by arranging for recess periods of different groups at different times. 

Less attention is given now to the playground apparatus than 
was formerly the case. Yet a few swings and other apparatus for 
the younger children is often an advantage. Care should be 
devoted to the proper surfacing of the playground. Expert advice 
ought to be secured in the solution of this difficult problem. 

The school is fortunate which has a gymnasium. Often space 
may be economized if the gymnasium is provided with a stage and 
movable seats. It may then be used for school assemblies, dram- 
atics, card parties, and other forms of parish activities. Since 
basketball is the popular indoor game with both boys and girls 
the minimum dimensions of the gymnasium should be about forty 
feet by sixty feet with a ceiling at least eighteen feet high. Windows 
should be preferably on the long sides of the room rather than at 
the ends. Radiators should be screened or placed high on the 
walls. The addition of showers or dressing rooms is, of course, a 
great advantage. Where no gymnasium is available, indoor play- 
rooms may be used for physical-education activities. 

Perhaps the most important element in a recreational program 
is the leader. A good teacher with poor apparatus is infinitely 
preferable to a poor teacher with the most elaborately equipped 
gymnasium or playground. A number of surveys with which the 
present speaker is familiar, seem to indicate that where there is a 
physical-education program in the parochial school it is generally 
carried on under the supervision of a special outside teacher hired 
for this particular purpose. In a few instances, however, I know of 
successful physical-education programs carried on by the Nuns in 
charge of the school. 

It is possibly a rash statement to make, but I feel that we will 
not be entirely successful in our efforts to make physical education 
an integral part of the curriculum of our Catholic schools until the 
Sisters assume the full responsibility for the program themselves. 
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After all, there is no real reason why physical education should be 
taught by an outside teacher any more than arithmetic or geo- 
graphy. As long as outsiders are given charge of this department, 
so long shall we unconsciously feel that it is something apart from 
real life of the school. 

There are probably two important reasons why Catholic Sisters 
have not been more personally active in physical-education work. 
First, there is a certain diffidence among them towards teaching 
what they look upon as a rather complex, specialized subject. 
This should not be the case. Although physical education should 
be included in the curricula of our Catholic normal schools, good 
work can be done by any Sister who has the courage and imagi- 
nation to read and experiment on such a problem. 

The second reason is a feeling that leadership in physical edu- 
cation is somehow beneath the Sister’s dignity. This is certainly 
not true. No Catholic Sister should be ashamed to teach any 
subject in the curriculum of the parochial school. If it is a worthy 
subject for the Catholic child to learn, then it is a worthy subject 
for. the Catholic Sister to teach. In doing so she will not lose the 
respect of her pupils. On the contrary, she will gain immensely 
in that way. 

Although much remains to be accomplished, a really excellent 
beginning has been made in the organization of recreational 
programs in our parish schools in this country. Let us hope that 
the coming years will see the growth of this work. There is every 
reason to hope that this will be the case. We stand committed to 
the importance of moral and character education. This being 
so, we cannot afford to neglect the important factor of play in 
the child’s training. ‘The answer is a well-rounded and well- 
organized program of parish-school recreation. 
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The word “asceticism” has an invidious connotation these days. 
It is generally regarded as meaning pain for pain’s sake, as syn- 
onymous with an unnatural puritanism. Those who are wedded 
to the doctrine of self-expression have no time for the notion of 
self-immolation. They condemn asceticism as running counter to 
all the legitimate impulses of humanity and see in it something 
unhealthy, morose, and calculated to produce a state of mind that 
is one-sided, fearful, and repressed. 

This suspicion of asceticism is, of course, based on a wrong con- 
ception of its nature and function. There has always been a false 
asceticism whose ideals and practices would justify criticism. 
Being fully negative in character it has glorified self-torture and 
frowned on all happiness. It has shuddered at the spectacle of 
people enjoying themselves and identified goodness with misery. 

True asceticism on the other hand is positive in character. If it 
uses negative means it is for the purpose of achieving positive 
results. Its effect is not to make people miserable but to render 
them capable of true happiness. It cherishes the desires of the 
human heart and thwarts them only when they tend toward the 
illegitimate. True asceticism is nothing more or less than the 
science of being good as God wants us to be good, which goodness 
is the prime condition for peace and joy and happiness. 

St. Paul writes to the Ephesians: “For this cause I bow my 
knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, Of whom all paternity 
in heaven and earth is named, That he would grant you, according 
to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened by his Spirit with 
might unto the inward man, That Christ may dwell by faith in 
your hearts; that being rooted and founded in charity, You may 
be able to comprehend, with all the saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and height, and depth: To know also the charity of 
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Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, that you may be filled 
unto all the fullness of God.’’ These words of the great apostle of 
the Gentiles reveal beautifully what it means to be a Christian. 
The true follower of Christ is not good in the same way that the 
natural man is good. Our destiny is a supernatural one and as 
such can be accomplished only by a supernatural mode of life. 
To us has been revealed the purpose of our Creator, which is that 
we, His creatures, should through the merits of His Only Begotten 
Son become partakers of His own ineffable life. To as many as 
receive Jesus Christ is given the power to become the sons of God. 
The charity of the Holy Spirit is poured forth abundantly upon 
our souls, strengthening us with life, according to the inward man, 
enabling us to do, to make actual and dynamic, the truth and thus 
to grow up unto the head, even unto Christ. All of which is implied 
in the words of our Blessed Saviour, “Be ye perfect as your Heav- 
enly Father is perfect.” 

Modern education is deeply interested in character formation. 
With the aid of psychology it delves deep into the heart of man to 
discover the well-springs of conduct and seeks for ways and means 
of directing impulses into the pathsof ideals. The Christian teacher 
has much to learn from this movement. Grace does not develop 
without nature and one cannot become Christ-like until one has 
first achieved the full dignity of a human being. Supernatural 
growth must go hand in hand with natural development. 

Yet Christian character infinitely transcends natural character. 
The natural man is good because he respects the dictates of his 
nature. The supernatural man is good because he knows it is his 
vocation to become conformable to the image of the Son of God. 
Supernatural morality is not easily won for there is always the 
fact of original sin and the tendency towards evil that is left in our 
souls. ‘The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence and the violent 
bear it away.” Ceaseless labor, constant exercise of virtue, un- 
compromising strictness with self are necessary if there is to be 
any spiritual progress. The life of a Christian must be lived ac- 
cording to the principles of asceticism. 

We are striving for perfection. Now what does perfection mean? 
It means first of all that we must aim not merely to be good but 
to be as good as we possibly can. It means more than heeding the 
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dictates of the natural law, more than obedience to the Command- 
ments. The ideal we have before us is the infinite perfection of 
God which we would approximate as much as we can in our poor 
human way. 

For we become perfect in the measure that we become like unto 
God. We are His adopted children and gradually take on through 
years of zealous effort a resemblance to our Father. His divine 
perfection, His love, His justice, His mercy, His holiness, are the 
norms of our striving. We must become perfect as He is perfect. 

The gulf which separates us from God, of course, is infinite. No 
matter how like unto God we become we always remain human 
beings. It is necessary for us to know what God would be like were 
God to live a human life. Hence, God became incarnate and in 
the example of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, we discover 
how to become God-like, here upon earth. He is the first born 
among many brethren. We are incorporated into Him by faith 
and love and are enabled as a consequence to imitate him, to live 
like He lived. He brings the ideals of divine goodness closer to 
our powers of accomplishment. 

Some of us have imitated Him with rare success and copied the 
exemplar as faithfully as human beings could. These are the saints. 
By their lives they inspire us to seek the goodness to which we 
have been called, the while their example serves as a model to 
guide us in action. They are humanity’s real heroes. 

Such is the ideal of goodness to which we as Christians are called, 
infinitely beyond natural goodness, infinitely beyond the power of 
nature to achieve unaided. ‘or this is required a new creation, a 
new life, a new mode of existence. 

As a consequence, the first great means that we must use to 
achieve perfection is Divine Grace. We receive it in Baptism and 
throughout the days of our life we must cherish it and guard it 
and strive constantly to increase it in our souls. Prayer is the great 
fundamental ordinary means of grace and as a consequence, is the 
most important occupation of the Christian. Day and night he calls 
upon the Lord to supply his deficiencies and to give him the aid 
that is necessary if he would keep alive in him the spark of life 
divine. 

Then we have the Sacraments and in particular the Sacrament 
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of Penance and the Sacrament of the Altar; the one to repair the 
ravages that sin does to our souls and to restore the grace we have 
lost; the other to feed us with the body and blood of our Lord and 
Saviour and to lend to our souls the strength and power of His 
presence. ‘Without me you can do nothing,” says Christ. Our 
natural powers and endowments are inadequate to attain the end 
for which we are created and redeemed. It is only by cooperating 
with Him Who strengthens us that we can do all things that are 
necessary for our salvation. 

This cooperation on our part is required. God made us without 
our aid but He has decreed that we must help Him in the work of 
our redemption. First of all, we must die to self. We must come to 
know ourselves with all of our weaknesses, our evil inclinations, 
our sins. We must practice unceasingly the virtue of penance, 
being filled all the while with a sense of compunction of heart. 
Temptations surround us on every side. Against these we must 
arm ourselves. We must crucify our flesh with its vices and its 
- concupiscences and through the instrumentality of self-denial 
imprint on our flesh the marks of our crucified Saviour. 

This is the negative side of the life of perfection. Its purpose is 
to eliminate from our souls all of those elements which would 
hinder the free action of Divine Grace, to rid ourselves of those 
natural faults which would neutralize the effects of God’s love in 
our hearts. But hand in hand with the negative process goes the 
positive practice of perfection. We strive to know more and more 
about God and our relations to Him and thus enlighten our minds. 
The love of God stimulates the will unto activities of the highest 
order. We practice interior prayer—meditation; prayer of affection 
—contemplation. We keep ourselves recollected, our minds at 
peace in the midst of the turmoil of the world. We are eager to 
listen to spiritual discussions, to read spiritual books. We seek 
out a guide for our souls and reveal unto Him our inmost thoughts 
and yearnings. From time to time we withdraw from our ordinary 
activities and spend some time in retreat, alone and face to face 
with God. Our lives are organized. There is a rule of action, a 
program that we follow most carefully, that nothing may impede 
us in our quest for the fullness of life. 

This, sketched in broadest lines, is the life of perfection. It is 
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the fundamental reason for the existence of the Church and conse- 
quently should be the fundamental aim in all of our educational 
activities, in particular in the teaching of religion. It is not mere 
knowledge of our faith that we are commissioned to give to the 
children, not mere external conformity to the Commandments of 
God and the usages of the Church. We want something more than 
natural character. The end and aid of all of our labors is sancity. 
“That doing the truth and charity they may grow up unto the 
head, even unto Christ.” 

It is the light of this fundamental aim that we should scrutinize 
all materials and methods of instruction. The fact that a book is 
attractive and makes religion interesting to children is surely in 
its favor. Religion, if presented in the guise of dire, dull drudgery, 
is very liable to repel the child and to fill him with sentiments of 
disgust. However, it would be a great mistake to leave him under 
the impression that religion is a bit of poetry, a pleasant escape 
from reality. Our times are characteristically pleasure-seeking 
times, labor-saving times, but there is no room for labor-saving 
devices in the realm of the spiritual life. The children must become 
accustomed very early to the Ugliness of the Cross. They must 
be brought to see that the beauty of the law of God which delights 
their hearts becomes the possession of those only who watch and 
labor and fight. In the classroom they should be directed to put 
the truth they learn to work in their individual lives and should 
learn from experience that the Kingdom of Heaven suffers violence. 


It strikes me that there is a danger at the present time of too 
much sweetness in religious instruction, too much masking of the 
stern realities, too much “‘tea-table mysticism.”’ We are forgetting 
that there is a tremendous distinction between velleitas and vol- 
untas. Wishful sanctity is not coin, current in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It is the experience of the ages, I believe, that easy 
methods of leading the spiritual life, easy methods of meditation, 
easy methods of self-denial, are a snare and a delusion. Make 
religion interesting by all means, vitalize it, lend it all the best 
devices that modern pedagogy has discovered, but preserve it from 
poison of cloying sweetness. 

What the world needs from the Catholic Church today is spirit- 
ual leadership. It has science of its own and a fair degree of natural 
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morality. It has art and music and literature. What it lacks is the 
touch of the supernatural. Our schools should graduate incipient 
saints who will go forth and bring all things captive to Jesus Christ 
and by their holy living blaze the trail that human beings must 
follow if they are to be happy. 

It is precisely because the teaching of religion should be domi- 
nated by the principles of asceticism, that the control and direction 
of religious instruction should be in the hands of the priest. By 
reason of his training, his vocation, and his experience in the 
pursuit of the spiritual life, he is best fitted to teach childhood and 
youth the things of God. What he may lack of pedagogical train- 
ing can be easily supplied by reading and experience, for after all 
there is no great mystery about pedagogy. 

I feel that it would be a great mistake were we to confide the 
teaching of religion entirely into the hands of the Sisters. They do 
wonderful work it is true and we must confess that here and: there 
no religion would be taught were it not for them; yet let us not 
forget that according to the law of the Church, the priest is the 
official teacher of religion. It is he who brings to it strength and 
virility and as a consequence preserves it from sentimentalism and 
undue feminization. The spiritual life flourishes wherever a zeal- 
ous priest is firmly convinced that it is his duty to teach religion 
and refuses to delegate his God-given authority to others. 








THE DIOCESAN NORMAL SCHOOL 





REVEREND LEON A. MCNEILL, A.M., DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, WICHITA, KANSAS 





At the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association, held at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1924, Rev. Francis J. 
Macelwane, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio, 
read a well-prepared paper entitled “‘A Diocesan Normal School.” 
The paper was timely, as earnest efforts to establish Catholic 
teacher training under diocesan auspices were being made in several 
dioceses at that time. The Archdiocese of San Francisco was con- 
ducting a Sisters summer school under the auspices of the Catholic 
University of America. The author of the paper in question had 
organized Teachers’ College of St. John’s University, diocesan 
normal school of the Diocese of Toledo, just two years before. At 
about the same time, the Diocese of Brooklyn had inaugurated a 
program of diocesan normal training for its teachers. 


Since 1924, the idea of the diocesan normal school has found 
increasing favor with Catholic bishops and school administrators. 
In 1925, the Augustinian Fathers, of Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pa., opened the Summer School of the Diocese of Los Angeles and 
San Diego in the City of Los Angeles. In 1927, His Grace, the 
Archbishop of St. Paul, founded a Diocesan Teachers’ College, 
staffing it with professors from St. Paul Seminary. In 1928, both 
Cincinnati and Cleveland established diocesan normal colleges, 
and in 1929, Wichita, held the first summer session of its Sisters 
College. During these years, school authorities in several other 
dioceses assumed varying degrees of control over Catholic teacher 
training, and endeavored to make available for the teachers of 
their respective systems the most liberal educational facilities 
possible under the circumstances. The steady development of 
Catholic teacher training under diocesan auspices lends interest 
to the subject of this paper and indicates that a further discussion 
of the diocesan normal school is in place. 
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Let us first dwell briefly upon the responsibility of the bishop of 
the diocese to secure properly qualified teachers for the schools under 
his jurisdiction. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore in decree 
203 stipulated that none but good and qualified teachers should 
be placed in charge of the schools, and in decree 205 the same 
Plenary Council directed bishops to confer with Superiors of con- 
gregations dedicated to the work of teaching in the schools, for 
the establishment of normal schools where they do not yet exist 
and there is need for them. 


The Council prescribed oral and written examinations for diocesan 
communities and for lay teachers, and made regulations regarding 
certification of teachers who should successfully pass these exami- 
nations. It further stated that the bishop will have the support of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious in demanding qualified 
teachers from non-diocesan communities. 

The bishop of the diocese has a responsibility to secure ade- 
quately trained teachers for the schools under his jurisdiction. He 
has full right to determine qualifications of prospective teachers 
by thorough examination, and to issue teaching certificates to 
those who meet the required standards. The bishop has unques- 
tioned right to control, directly or indirectly, the training of teach- 
ers for the schools of his diocese, and to cooperate with the com- 
munities of teaching Sisters in providing reasonably adequate 
facilities for teacher training under Catholic auspices. 

We shall here set down three points which might be considered 
essential in a Catholic teacher training program: 


(1) That teachers for Catholic schools obtain their training 
under Catholic auspices. 

(2) That prospective teachers be well grounded in Catholic 
doctrine and practice, and trained to give religious education to 
others. The recent instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious to the supreme moderators of religious communities, 
issued under date of November 25, 1929, places this point beyond 
the realm of argument. 

(3) That each teacher possess such academic and professional 
training as qualifies her for the particular teaching office which 
she holds. Minimum standards should be set according to modern 
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educational theory and practice, and should be responsive to 
progressive developments in the educational world. 

We consider the diocesan normal school as one excellent means 
by which diocesan authorities can discharge their responsibility 
for proper preparation of teachers. We do not at all contend that 
it is the only satisfactory solution of the teacher-training problem. 
The situation must be handled in each diocese in accord with the 
local circumstances. The following may be listed as the main 
advantages of the diocesan normal college: 


(1) Diocesan educational authorities, acting in cooperation 
with the teaching communities of the diocese, control the training 
of teachers, thus obtaining academic and professional work of 
unquestionably high standard and of genuinely Catholic character. 

(2) The work of the normal school and the general educational 
program of the diocese can be closely articulated. Problems 
peculiar to the diocese can be attacked more readily and effectively. 

(3) <A spirit of friendly and sympathetic cooperation is devel- 
oped among the Sisters of different teaching communities and all 
have an opportunity to exchange worth-while opinions and ex- 
perience. 

(4) Operated at cost, and offering at any given time only those 
courses for which there is sufficient demand, the diocesan normal 
school is decidedly economical. 

We shall lay down what we consider guiding principles for 
diocesan authorities in establishing a diocesan normal school: 

(1) The institution should offer work of a strictly collegiate 
character, and should be accredited both with the State and with 
recognized standardizing agencies. 

(2) The school should be thoroughly Catholic, and wherever 
it is necessary to affiliate with non-Catholic institutions in order 
to secure satisfactory recognition, definite arrangements should be 
made to safeguard the Catholic character of the school, as to 
management, courses, student body, and faculty. 

(3) The curriculum should contain required courses in religion 
and its method of presentation; a solid core which will give the 
student a balanced cultural education; a sequence of professional 
courses, varied, comprehensive, and thorough; suitable facilities 
for observation and practice teaching. 
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(4) The professional courses should be organized in special 
groups, and each teacher follow a sequence of courses which will 
prepare her specifically for the department of school in which she 
plans to teach. 

(5) Somewhat liberal allowance should be made for electives 


- in order that the students may major in different fields. 


We shall now describe briefly three diocesan normal schools: 
Teachers’ College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, located in Cincinnati; 
Teachers’ College of St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio; Sisters 
College of the Diocese of Wichita. The Cincinnati Teachers’ 
College, although under supervision of a higher controlling cor- 
poration, is accredited with the State on its own merits; the 
diocesan normal school at Toledo is a department of a Catholic 
college; the Sisters College in Wichita is being operated as a branch 
summer school of the Municipal University. Each has been 
organized on a different plan, indicating that the teacher-training 
problem can be solved in different ways, and that it must be 
worked out in each diocese according to local needs and resources. 

The official teacher-training school of the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati opened its doors for registration September 17, 1928. It is 
known as Teachers’ College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, and is a 
joint enterprise of the Archdiocese and of the Teaching Com- 
munities within it. The Athenaeum of Ohio is a legal corporation 
organized by Archbishop MeNicholas for ‘the final control, 
direction, and supervision of all colleges, seminaries, academies, 
and institutions of higher learning in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati” 
to be established under its auspices. Teachers’ College, as a part of 
the Athenaeum of Ohio, the diocesan corporation for educational 
purposes, has been accredited by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The Teachers’ College itself has received the power to 
confer the degrees of bachelor of science in education and bachelor 
of music. 

Teachers’ College has been temporarily housed in the building 
formerly occupied by St. George Parochial High School, which 
contains twelve large lecture halls and classrooms, library, labora- 
tories, office, and stationery store. The Institution does both full 
year and summer work. The total partial and full-time enrollment 
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for 1928-29 was 172. Enrollment for the first summer session, 
held in 1929 was 338. 

At the present time Teachers’ College is equipped to train teach- 
ers in the following courses: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


Two-year elementary-school teacher course. 

Four-year elementary teacher course, with bachelor of 
science degree. 

Four-year elementary-school supervisor course, with bach- 
elor of science degree. 

Four-year elementary-deaf-school teacher or supervisor 
course, with bachelor of science degree. 

Four-year high-school teacher courses in the following 
majors: 

(a) supervision, or principalship; (b) Latin; (¢c) modern 
languages; (d) English; (e) mathematics and sciences 
(partially); (f) dramatics; (g) music; (h) fine arts; (i) 
commercial sciences; (j) social sciences; each with bach- 
elor of science degree. 

Four-year course for high-school teacher in deaf schools 
in any of the above majors (except dramatics and music), 
with bachelor of science degree. 

Four-year dramatics and expression teacher course for 
elementary or high school, with bachelor of science degree. 
Four-year music supervisor course, with bachelor of 
science degree. 

Four-year Church music and organist course, with bach- 
elor of science degree. 

Four-year fine arts teacher or supervisor course, with 
bachelor of science degree. 


“Arrangements are now under way for the gradual opening of a 
postgraduate program in any and all of the above departments, 
leading to a master of arts degree. The initial impulse to post- 
graduate work so early in the history of the College arises from the 
necessity of degrees for the demonstration teacher staff now being 
built up in the elementary grades, and for still greater specialization 
on the part of our high-school teachers. 

“Tt is still too early to attempt an evaluation of the work of 


Teachers’ College. But apparently it is meeting at least partially, 
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a definite need in our Catholic educational world, if we are to 
judge by the encouraging attitude of Religious Communities and 
others who come in contact with the Institution. The student 
body, a small portion of which is from outside the city, and even 
the diocese, is earnest and appreciative, and an esprit de corps is 
rapidly forming in the faculty,with insistence on a high standard 
throughout.” (Excerpt from Clerus Cincinnatensis, the official 
publication for the clergy of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, Vol. I, 
No. 3). 

The Toledo diocesan normal school was organized in the spring 
of 1922 as a department of St. John’s University, conducted in 
Toledo, Ohio, by the Society of Jesus. It is known as the Teachers’ 
College of St. John’s University, and work done in the various 
courses is certified by that Institution. The immediate manage- 
ment of the Teachers’ College is in the hands of the diocesan school 
authorities, operating jointly with the governing board of St. 
John’s University. Teachers’ College is accredited by the Ohio 
Department of Education as a teacher-training institution in the 
fields of elementary and high-school teacher training and its 
graduates are eligible to Provisional State Teaching Certificates. 

The office and library of the College are located in the Teachers’ 
College building erected in 1928. During the regular school year, 
classes are held at Teachers’ College building from Monday to 
Friday of each week, and in the adjoining Central Catholic High- 
School building on Saturday. All classes of the summer session 
are held in the Central Catholic High-School building. During the 
summer of 1929, the enrollment was 511, the faculty numbered 
thirty members, and a total of 63 periods of class was offered. The 
Toledo Teachers’ College will begin its ninth annual summer 
session, June 30. From the latest bulletin we learn that the 
faculty for this summer numbers thirty-five members, and that 
sixty-eight courses are being offered. A Demonstration School is 
conducted in connection with Teachers’ College. 

The work of the Institution is strictly on the collegiate level. 
Applicants for admission must meet standard entrance require- 
ments. One hundred and twenty-eight semester hours of college 
credit are demanded for graduation. Students*may matriculate 
for either the degree of bachelor of arts or the degree of bachelor 
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of science in education. Definite programs of study are outlined 
in the bulletin of Teachers’ College. Program I is for students 
preparing to teach in the primary grades. Program II is for stu- 
dents preparing to teach in the upper grades. Program III is for 
students preparing to teach in high school. The various curricula 
contain required religion courses in the first two years; the greater 
part of the professional courses are listed in the first two years; 
provision is made for well-chosen cultural courses in the different 
fields of knowledge. Students preparing for elementary-school 
teaching may elect twelve credit hours of work; those preparing 
for high school may elect twenty-four credit hours. 

Sisters College of the Diocese of Wichita was organized in the 
Summer of 1929 as a branch summer school of the Municipal 
University of Wichita. Its status is defined in a written contract 
entered into by the Municipal University of Wichita and the 
Catholic Diocesan School Office, Wichita, Kans. The Director of 
the summer school of the University of Wichita has general super- 
vision over the branch summer school, while the internal manage- 
ment of the Institution is wholly in the hands of the diocesan 
school authorities. Courses of study and faculty members must 
be acceptable to both parties. Credit hours earned at Sisters 
College lead to all privileges, honors, and degrees, granted by the 
Municipal University of Wichita, subject to the laws of the State 
of Kansas and the regulations of the Kansas State Board of Educa- 
tion. The branch summer school is to be maintained as long as it 
meets standard requirements of the University of Wichita and the 
needs of the Diocesan School Office. 

By the arrangement described above, the diocesan normal school 
at Wichita benefits by the standing of the Municipal University, 
and is able to offer standard college courses to its students. The 
diocesan school authorities work in close cooperation with the 
teaching communities in the management of the school and in 
complete harmony with the administrators at the University. 


All classes are held at Cathedral High School in Wichita. For 
the present, classes are held only in the summer. Sisters College 
enjoyed an enrollment of 130 in the summer of 1929 and func- 
tioned satisfactorily from every point of view. The enrollment 
for the 1930 session is 141. The session continues eight full weeks 
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and a maximum of eight credit hours may be earned. A practice 
training school was opened this summer. Children are enrolled 
for the principal studies all through the eight grades of the ele- 
mentary school. 

The Sisters follow a tentative curriculum which contains 
courses in religion through the four years of college, a strong cul- 
tural core, numerous and carefully selected professional courses, 
and twenty-four elective hours in the last two years. Teachers 
are prepared for Kansas State Teachers’ Certificates which may 
be obtained upon the completion of sixty hours, including certain 
prescribed courses. Work in the school is intimately correlated 
with development of the general school program of the diocese. 

Full year work will be inaugurated as soon as there is a large 
enough group of Sisters to justify it. Very probably the full year 
classes will also begin under the supervision of Wichita University. 
The diocese plans to develop Sisters College into a full year, self- 
accredited institution at the earliest possible date. 


We have now described briefly three diocesan normal colleges 
which have been founded according to different plans during the 
past decade. Each is under the control of diocesan school authori- 
ties. Each is doing accredited college work and is providing 
genuine educational opportunity for the teaching Sisters. Each is 
correlating the work of the normal school with the diocesan-school 
program. These diovesan normal schools have so far satisfactorily 
fulfilled the purpose of their existence. 

We might go on to speak of the splendid Sisters College of 
Cleveland, of the promising Diocesan Teachers’ College of St. 
Paul, of the normal-training program in Brooklyn, or of the Sum- 
mer School in Los Angeles, but this would lead us beyond the 
limits of this short paper. 

In other dioceses we note that diocesan authorities are taking 
steps to provide for adequate training of the teachers. In New 
Orleans, for example, a Catholic College has been officially de- 
clared the “regularly constituted Training School for Teachers, 
with all the rights and privileges which are the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of this official declaration and establishment.” 
In Omaha, the diocesan superintendent cooperates with Creighton 
University in arranging courses most useful to the teachers of the 
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diocese. The same splendid cooperation exists between the super- 
intendent of schools for the Archdiocese of Milwaukee and the 
authorities at Marquette University. In a number of dioceses, 
such as Boston and Louisville, an annual Teachers’ Institute is a 
significant factor in the training of teachers and in the development 
of that spirit of sympathetic understanding and unity which is so 
necessary for effective school administration. 

In conclusion, let us say that diocesan school authorities are 
awakening more and more to a sense of responsibility for the 
proper training of teachers, and in many places are taking definite 
steps to provide adequate facilities for such training. Pioneer and 
rather ingenious plans have been followed in providing teacher 
training under Catholic auspices. The diocesan normal school 
offers one means of solving the teacher training problem, and 
both theory and what limited experience has now been accumu- 
lated lead many to consider it the best means of staffing our 
schools with well-qualified teachers. 








THE VALUE OF THE CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER TO 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 





MR. BENEDICT ELDER, PRESIDENT, CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
AND EDITOR, THE RECORD, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





When I received the very gracious invitation to address this 
distinguished gathering of Catholic educators, I felt so highly 
honored that the difficulties of the undertaking, or the embarrass- 
ment I must suffer in appearing before such a body of men and 
women did not occur to me and I eagerly accepted. When I 
reflected on all that such a commitment entailed, my first impulse 
was to reconsider, and then the humor of the situation struck me 
as being in keeping with these modern times. When everybody 
seems to know law except the lawyers, everybody morals except 
the moralists, everybody science except the scientists, one who 
has had no experience with a Catholic school and very little 
experience with a Catholic paper should be preeminently qualified 
to tell you how the Catholic paper can be of value to the Catholic 
school, or turn it around and say with just as much assurance and 
finality, how the Catholic school can be of value to the Catholic 
paper. When a mere industrialist can engage the public ear while 
he gives out some new formula to prolong human life, or a mere 
inventor is importuned by the Press to expound some new theory 
of immortality, almost any one should be able to appear before a 
body of mere pedagogues and tell them what’s what in their own 
special field. 

Another consideration that reassured me in appearing be- 
fore this body is the ever-present and all-pervasive spirit of 
charity which characterizes Catholic teaching, which must in 
time if not directly, at least by its reactions, come to soften the 
judgment and temper the disposition of a Catholic teacher; 
therefore every one:of you, I feel sure, is in the mood to look 
upon the shortcomings of one’s effort with a kind and generous 
eye. You have, no doubt, heard the story of the young colored 
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woman about to be married. “Liza,” said the ministering witness, 
“do you take Sam to be your husband for better or worse till 
death?” ‘No sah,” Liza responded. “I takes this hyar niggah 
jist as he is, for if he gits any better somebody else gwine to git 
him and if he gits any worse I’ll kill him myself. I takes him 
jist as he is.” I trust you will take me “jist as I is.” 

I trust, moreover, you will excuse me and at the same time spare 
yourselves from my reading the paper prepared. I have handed the 
paper to the Secretary and to save any one concerned from pos- 
sible embarrassment, I hereby acknowledge that paper and confess 
it is mine. But reading is an art, and as I have observed in these 
meetings, you have cultivated it into something of a fine art, 
which means high culture, broad sympathies, and deep understand- 
ing, with long and patient training on top. Speaking, on the other 
hand, is natural. Any one having something to say can say it 
with sincerity and conviction. If his heart is in his cause and his 
cause is just, even though he trips haltingly on the tongue, he will 
speak with a certain eloquence and a certain power, for the human 
heart has natural eloquence, and a just cause has natural power. 
But if the cause of the Catholic paper and the Catholic school is 
not a just cause, what cause could be just? And if our hearts— 
yours as educators, ours as editors—are not devoted to that 
cause, what cause could claim our devotion? 

You will notice I speak of but one cause, not two. That 
is deliberate. I do not conceive of the Catholic paper as having 
one cause and the Catholic school another cause, and that the 
two should work in harmony and helpfulness. In every Catholic 
endeavor; in all the variant activities that come under the name 
Catholic, I conceive of one cause only. The cause of the Catholic 
paper is not the paper. The cause of the Catholic school is not 
the school. The cause of Catholic education is not education, 
whether in books or letters, in culture or science, in commerce or 
trade. There is but one cause that makes all these things worth- 
while; but one cause that mingles all of the activities of Catholics 
- into the everlasting current of the stream of life, which courses 
on and on till it joins the eternal verities that link together heaven 
and earth. There is no mystery about that cause, no strangeness. 
We all pray for it each day of our lives, even before we pray for 
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our daily bread, when we say to our Father in heaven—Thy will 
be done on earth. 

That, just that, is what your schools are for, what our papers 
are for. Just that is why you are priests or Nuns, why I am 
the father of a family, why some of us are rich and some of us 
poor, some strong and some weak, some timid and some brave. 
We are each undivided threads, weaving the unfinished problem 
of life to our Maker’s eternal design. 

Of course, the first and paramount object of every person, 
individually, must be the salvation of his own soul; but when it 
comes to collective action, although we still speak in terms of the 
salvation of souls, a still higher motive animates us, namely, that 
successful outcome of the work of God’s creation for which we 
daily pray—Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven! To 
strive for that, is to strive for the greater glory of God. I conceive 
that to be the highest aim of collective Catholic action, and the 
supreme cause of the Catholic paper and of the Catholic scliool. 

I seem to hear you saying: We all know that; why does he come 
a thousand miles to repeat a platitude? And, I, too, wonder why. 
But have we not become a little too contemptuous of platitudes? 
It is only in the application of principles that civilization advances, 
and principles are no more or less than sincere platitudes—broad, 
all-embracing truths which human intelligence cannot reason out 
of face but must either bow down to or rise up against. 

My platitude is that the cause of the Catholic school is the 
cause of the Catholic paper. I shall go furtherand say it is the cause 
of the Catholic home, and likewise the cause of every organization 
and activity honestly conducted in the Catholic name. You will 
not disagree with that, I know. I beg you not to treat it as we are 
accustomed to treat platitudes. Platitudes are principles, and 
although I am perfectly aware that, as Tallyrand said human 
language was made to conceal thought, platitudinous expressions 
are often used for an ulterior purpose, it is nevertheless true that 
all human advancement through the ages has been linked to some 
fixed principle, which derives its validity, its value, and its weight 
from the fact that it is something eternal, something outside the 
sphere of our human domain, as a pulley must be outside the 
building which the arehitect wishes to raise. 
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To know the weight and value in our lives of a principle, we 
need to sketch the history of our race, beginning with the time 
that the first man born into the world, killed his own brother. 
Look at that picture, imagine a man killing his brother when they 
were the first two brothers in the world! But go on with the sketch: 
see tribe after tribe come and go; nation after nation flourish and 
fade; empire after empire rise and fall; and the spirit of the first 
born of the human race who killed his brother, remained. 

The human intellect was active enough, vigorous enough, 
gifted enough, as their products in philosophy, literature, and 
art, which we teach in our schools as classics, go to show. But 
the very civilization which produced our classics, sacrificed human 
beings in their worship of man-made gods. In their highest reach, 
they rose no higher than themselves, no higher than their concept 
of their own powers. At the apex of the civilization of ancient 
Greece, whose culture and art were so near to perfection that we 
are doing our utmost to reproduce them today—at the very apex 
of that civilization, the dicastery of Athens condemned Socrates 
to death because he was corrupting the youth of the city through 
teaching them that they had immortal souls. 

It is not brains that count, not culture, not genius, or Greece 
would still be ruling the world. There is a law of creation that 
overrules all other rules and laws, which sooner or later stifles 
both learning and genius not directed or used in support of that 
supreme law. In conformity with that law not only cities and tribes 
and nations, but complete civilizations have been destroyed. And 
we may be perfectly sure, if our own civilization does not conform 
to the spirit of that law we, too, and all that we take pride in, all 
that we account as a glory to ourselves, will be swept away. That 
supreme law of mankind is the eternal word—‘“I am the Lord, thy 
God.” Sacred history informs us not only of the original Fall of 
Man from the supernatural state, but also of the Deluge of the 
plains, of the frustration of the vain attempt of the people to build 
a tower that would reach toheaven. It tells us of the many times that 
the Chosen People, although guided by a pillar of fire by night 
and a cloud of smoke by day in their wanderings, although fed by 
manna from heaven in their dire need, nevertheless deserted the 
true God and turned to the worship of false gods; and sacred 
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history tells us also, both in the prophesy and fulfillment of the 
judgment of God on the very people he had chosen. Profane 
history, too, tells us of the passing of more than one civilization. 


Our knowledge of those past civilizations is being constantly 


augmented by scientific research and year by year we are amazed 
and confounded by the discoveries of experts, revealing the 
existence of a higher state of civilization at several different periods 
in the past. 

Thus history, both sacred and profane, teaches us that mere 
education, mere knowledge, mere culture, is no guarantee of 
civilization. Say what you will for human nature and human 
initiative and intelligence—say, if you please, that all of modern 
inventions and discoveries are but a border-line of the vast estate 
which scientific men will bring under his domain; but when all 
has been said the fact remains, that God created the world and 
He creates every immortal soul in the world and therefore we are, 
individually and collectively, bound by the very tie of being ‘‘to 
seek first the Kingdom of God and His Justice.” 

That is the aim of your school; that is the aim of our papers. 
Having one aim we certainly should be able to achieve some 
degree of coordination. With the understanding that your cause 
is identical with our cause, and our cause identical with your cause, 
and that we are both alike mere auxiliaries to the family, the 
State and the Church—the triune basis of organized Society— 
with that understanding the Catholic paper can be of value to the 
Catholic school. Likewise the Catholic school can be of value to 
the Catholic paper. 

In fact, the whole thing is mutual. We are all members of the 
one body. We have one aim and object, individually to save our 
soul and collectively to promote the will of God on earth as it is 
in heaven. The Catholic paper or the Catholic school which loses 
sight of that object, even though they still acknowledge it in the 
ultimate, only suffering some other object to obscure their im- 
mediate vision, such is not a thoroughly Catholic paper or a thoro- 
ughly Catholic school. 

I know of Catholic papers that will criticize the whole tenor of 
my remarks. They seem to feel that their object is to put Catholics 
ahead in this life. They are forever reminding us that such a celeb- 
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rity is a Catholic, although his specialty may be wart healing or 
prize fighting. You know whether there are Catholic schools 
with that short a vision. 

Naturally, there must be a rapprochement of the Catholic 
paper and the Catholic school. They have the same object, are 
working for the same cause, why should they not collaborate, at 
least coordinate? Coming to cases, the first point is, does your 
school take an interest in the Catholic paper? Of course, you are 
glad to have publicity through any channel, but are you prouder 
of such publicity when given in the daily papers than when given 
in the Catholic paper? I leave that question with you, but I trust 
you will accept a remark in connection, to the point that the 
Catholic paper does not appreciate being considered second-hand. 
If the Catholic school prefers publicity in a secular paper; if the 
principal and teachers believe that by such preference they pro- 
mote the will of God on earth as it is in heaven, there is no more 
to say. But if they have some other motive in preferring the 
secular paper to the Catholic paper, they need to look toits validity. 

Specifically, the value of a Catholic paper to the Catholic 
school is dependent on the school. Does the school want publicity 
in the Catholic paper? Does it expect the Catholic paper to have 
reporters or special writers that will call from day to day? Does 
the Catholic school consider the Catholic paper as a unit in the 
same cause.which the Catholic school is working for? If not, 
there is no approach, no mutuality, no coordination. The Catholic 
paper in that circumstance cannot be of value to the Catholic 
school nor can the school be of value to the paper. 

But if the Catholic school really desires to cooperate with the 
Catholic paper, it can be easily arranged. Arrangement can be 
made for all the publicity that is desired. Arrangement can be 
made also for the distribution of the paper among the students of 
the school. These are mere details which any one in charge can 
work out. What I am trying to emphasize is, that the Catholic 
paper and the Catholic school are working indentically for the 
same cause. When we come to appreciate that fact there will be 
no trouble about the details of the school and paper getting to- 
gether for their mutual advantage. 
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In conclusion, I wish to express my own personal appreciation 
and likewise the appreciation of the Catholic Press of the United 
States for being honored with a place on your program. I 
trust this is but the beginning of an era of collaboration between 
the Catholic press and the Catholic school, in which both shall 
realize that as their aim is one their spirit must be one, and every 
helpfulness possible should be given one to another. 








THE PROBLEM CHILD IN THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 





REVEREND THOMAS VERNER MOORE, 0.S.B., PH.D., M.D., ST. ANSELM’S 
PRIORY, THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The various problems that present themselves in a mental clinic 
may be classified under the three broad headings: 
Mental Defect 
Physical Defect 
Behaviour Difficulties. 


Naturally, individual cases do not confine themselves to a single 
one of these classes. The term “problem child” may be taken as 
referring to the child who presents a behaviour problem rather 
than a mere inability to learn due to cognitive defect. But intel- 
lectual and moral problems are very closely interwoven. There 
are a number of behaviour problems that present abnormalities 
of conduct because of intellectual defect—relatively few because 
of definite physical defect and a vast number of children whose 
behavior problems are due to neither intellectual nor physical 
defect. 

Let us take up first of all, physical defect. 

Physical defect is occasionally a cause of mal-adjustment in 
school. I recall one girl in college and several children in the grades 
who were sent to the clinic because their school work was deterio- . 
rating. Examination followed by appropriate tests showed the 
onset of juvenile paresis, a congenital syphilitic condition. 

Another child was sent to the clinic because he tired too easily 
of his work, was listless, timid, and apparently a neurotic of dull 
intelligence. In the physical examination it was noticed that the 
excursion of the breathing movements was somewhat restricted 
and that there were abnormal breath sounds over the apex of the 
right lung. An X-ray was, therefore, taken and slight tubercular 
changes were found in both lungs. He was, therefore, transferred 
to the health school. After some months a report was obtained. 
He had gained four pounds, was free from fever, had overcome his 
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timidity, was interested in school work, and had joined a neigh- 
borhood ba!] team. 

Intellectual defect has a definite and demonstrable relation to 
abnormalities of conduct. This is particularly true of sex delin- 
quency in girls. Consider for a moment the study made by Char- 
lotte Lowe of “The Intelligence and Social Background of the 
Unmarried Mother.”* She gives two very interesting curves 
showing how the average intelligence of the unmarried mother is 
below that of the average school child. To get a more definite 
association between “‘dullness” and “being an unmarried mother,” 
I have calculated a Pearson tetrachoric coefficient of correlation 
and find it to be .644} with a probable error of .0168. Making use 
of Nygaard’s tablef to express this value in more familiar terms, 
we see that this correlation allows 55% to factors other than 
defect of intelligence in the causation of illegitimate pregnancy. 
But 45% may be regarded roughly as the contribution of defective 
intelligence to illegitimacy. There is, therefore, a definite and 
demonstrable relation between intellectual defect and abnormal- 
ities of conduct. 

Not all tendencies to abnormal sex behavior are due to defective 
intelligence. In fact, the above calculations indicate a definitely 
higher percentage for the total of all other causes. 

Take for example the following case of a young girl that came 
to the attention of the clinic on account of truancy. As the prob- 
lem presented itself in school it was one of insubordination and 
truancy dating back for about two years. During the period from 
September to January prior to coming to the clinic she had been 
in school only thirty days. 

A study of the problem brought out the following salient facts: 
Joy is a child of only thirteen years and four months with an I. Q. 
of 102. She looks, however, more like a girl of eighteen, with a 
pretty, innocent face. Her father was a drunkard who beat the 
mother and caroused with his boon companions before the children, 





*Mental Hygiene, 1927, XI, 783-794. 
“ ° oe reasons evident to a statistician this correlation is somewhat too 
igh. 
¢P. H. Nygaard. fA Percentage Equivalent for Coefficient of Cor- 
relation. The Journal of Educational Psychology, 1926. XVII, 86-92. 
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was finally sent to the penitentiary for forgery and having served a 
year’s sentence was released and disappeared, with the police 
again on his trail, a little before the girl came to the clinic. Joy is 
very sensitive to her home conditions and compensates by patho- 
logical lies in which she tries to appear as the child of very wealthy 
parents. Though only thirteen, ‘she has a choice assortment of 
boy friends, four of whom possess both good looks and a car in 
which Joy loves to ride.’””’ When she is truant she spends the day 
reading, or sitting before her mirror “dolling up,” or roams through 
the stores. 

The case is typical of a fairly large class of adolescent girls. 
They are not helped by analysis or persuasion. Removal from the 
undesirable home and placement in a good foster home is not 
likely to bring about a reformation of conduct. Institutional care 
of some kind is usually necessary. Joy is now making a good 
adjustment in a girls’ industrial school and if she remains till her 
mental growth catches up with her physical development she has 
a fair chance of attaining a stable moral equilibrium. 

The next case I shall present to you is Peter, a boy of about 
nine years of age with an Intelligence Quotient of 88. He was 
referred to the clinic because of inability to learn and incorrigible 
conduct in class. He failed once in the first grade and was promoted 
the second time because the teacher said he would learn to read 
and spell when he got older. He failed again three times in the 
third grade and was promoted because it was said that he would do 
better in the higher grades where he could get some manual train- 
ing. In class he was such a bad example to the others that he was 
placed in the back of the room, but even there he disturbed the 
class by putting his lead pencil into his mouth and whistling. Fur- 
thermore he managed to attract the attention of others by work- 
ing his whole fist into his mouth and making the saliva drivel all 
over himself, etc. The teacher told the mother that the child was 
hopeless and good-for-nothing. 

When Peter came to the clinic and the social investigation 
showed that he attended school regularly and had a good home 
and an intelligent, sympathetic mother, and the mental exami- 
nation gave him an I. Q. of 88, it became clear that something 
was wrong with the school situation. For there is no reason why 
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a child whose I. Q. gets well into the eighties cannot learn to read. 
The natura! thing to do was to try Peter in another school. But 
it was not desirable to remove the child from the parochial school 
and send him to one of the public schools for backward children. 
The attempt was made to have the child tutored in reading outside 
of school hours, for it was felt that his serious backwardness in 
reading was the fundamental factor in his retardation in learning. 
For one reason or another the attempt at tutoring failed and had 
to be given up. So finally the child was sent to one of the public 
atypical schools. The special methods were adapted to his men- 
tality and appealed to his interests. A visit to the school some time 
later gave us the information that Peter was really trying to learn 
and was making rapid progress. Furthermore the abnormalities 
of conduct had ceased and Peter was among the children who 
received gold stars for good behaviour. A visit to the home found 
the mother even more satisfied with Peter than his teacher. When 
they go out riding, Peter is interested in reading the posters along 
the road, and at home even picks up and reads the newspaper. 

The case is typical of a large class of children, who because of 
moderate intellectual defect and other factors less easily discovered, 
fail to learn to read in the first years of school life. Having failed 
to get hold-of the key to all further progress they are condemned 
as hopeless educational problems. Their whole lives are likely to 
be ruined unless their educational problem can be solved. Tutoring 
can seldom be employed for financial reasons. The only practical 
solution at present is the special class or special school, but so far 
as I know Catholic education has failed to make use of such means 
up to the present.* At all events there is no such provision in the 
parochial system of Washington, D. C. 

Sometimes abnormal conduct is due mainly to a buried emotional 
experience and pathological associations that formed the starting 
point of an undesirable habit. 

A girl of eighteen came under my notice for what was termed 
stubborn and malicious disobedience. She frequently took a 





*Since this was written Harry Smith has published a study showing that 
Catholic Education has not entirely neglected the problem. Cf. Harry Smith, 
The Education of Handicapped Children in Parochial Schools. The Catholic 
School Journal, July and August, 1930. 
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peculiar delight in refusing obedience and so gave a great deal of 
trouble in the institution in which she has been placed. I ques- 
tioned her about the history of her disobedience. She recalled a 
time when she thought that such behaviour as she now manifested 
was “perfectly awful,’”’ and she remembered how as a little girl when 
she had been sent to an orphan asylum certain girls horrified her 
by their disobedient conduct. After a while she picked up with a 
group of older girls, and was very much flattered because they paid 
any attention to a little girl like her. These girls used to talk a 
good deal about sex matters, and were always up to tricks to get 
ahead of the Sisters, and praised a girl who could “stick it out” 
and not yield to persuasion, threats, or measures of any kind that 
were aimed at getting her to submit to authority. I then asked 
her which she thought was the better attitude—her first reaction 
to disobedience or the second one. She replied the first. It was easy 
to make her see that she no longer had any genuine respect for 
the group of girls she formerly looked up to with so much admira- 
tion. The result was an entire change in her attitude toward 
disobedience and a genuine interior effort to acquire once more 
the habit of obedience and submission to authority. 

The citation of cases is not necessary to help you to realize the 
fact that problem children exist in the schools, but the account of 
what we have tried to do for some of these children in Washington 
may be helpful. One thing is clear—most problem children must 
be carefully studied if we are going to help them. You cannot 
always tell by looking at a problem child just what it is that 
makes him a problem. Nor will reprimanding, reasoning with, 
and persuading the child always be effective. Some children must 
be studied and their whole environment investigated. This is 
impossible without something that corresponds to the apparatus 
of a good mental clinic for children. Expelling troublesome 
children and promoting the dull and stupid in spite of their 
making no progress is not a rational solution for the difficulties of 
the problem child. 

Allow me to lay down a few statements as to what ought to be 
done and ask you for the moment to consider the solution pro- 
posed on its internal merits without at first being disturbed by 
the many practical difficulties that will arise in your mind. 
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First, every parochial-school system should have a psychological 
clinic with an adequate social-service department attached. Such 
a clinic should be located in the diocesan center but make regular 
visits to the outlying country districts. 

We must remember that diagnosis without treatment may be 
interesting but is of little practical value. What real work for 
humanity could a skillful surgeon do, who was also an excellent 
diagnostician, but who had no operating room? 

Therefore every parochial-school system must have not only its 
clinic but also special classes and special schools for retarded 
children. Some backward children will need boarding schools 
rather than day schools. These also should be provided. 

For older children, particularly certain types who present 
incipient problems of delinquency, we need manual-training schools 
and these, too, under ideal conditions must be boarding schools 
rather than day schools. Now I am sure that some are. already 
incensed at the hopelessness of my proposals, but let us remember 
that delinquency resembles tuberculosis. Take care of it in its 
incipient stages and it is a remediable disease—let it go and it is a 
hopeless disorder. School superintendents should realize that 
juvenile delinquency is in the first place a home problem and then 
a school problem before it becomes a social problem for charitable 
organizations. Let them also think that for every child that is 
expelled from their schools they must render a strict account 
before God on the day of judgment. 

I feel that the chief objection to my Utopian proposals is a 
financial one. 

Let us consider a budget for a small psychiatric unit. Assuming 
that a Catholic hospital would be willing to give room for the 
holding of such a clinic, and that we had to pay the salaries of the 
chief workers, a budget such as this would be required: 


Psychiatrist.................. $5,000 
Psychologist............... 2,000 
Social Worker.............. 2,400 
Stenographer............. 1,500 
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In most of our large cities there are several Catholic colleges. 
In these modern psychology and sociology should be taught. 
Graduate students or seniors could help in such a clinic under the 
direction of its staff who might also be members of the faculty, 
thus extending considerably the number of cases that could be 
helped. 

Now I realize that for some of our poorer dioceses this would 
represent an intolerable burden. But not so with the larger centers. 
All that would be necessary in these would be the realization of 
the value of a clinic and such a budget could be doubled without 
the burden being felt. 

But supposing we have the surgeon—how about his operating 
room? Are not manual training schools enormously expensive? 
Craft shops for the lower grades are not expensive. And when we 
speak of preventing juvenile delinquency we must start with the 
lower grades. So cheaply could these classes be operated that I am 
quite sure that many would already be in existence were many 
Sisters now trained in the work for the backward child. Paper, 
paint, glue, needles and thread, old boxes, a few scroll saws, 
hammers and nails in the hands of a good teacher would do won- 
ders for the child who has no interest in the three ‘‘r’s.”” A good 
loom can be procured for twenty-five dollars. When we get to the 
more difficult work for older children, though the machinery is 
costly, shops can take in work and so to some extent, perhaps 
even entirely, they can become self-supporting. When these are 
located near an industrial center and the work is chosen with a 
view to graduating the boy or girl into his life’s trade, the child 
passes from the condition of a juvenile delinquent, or hopeless 
educational retardation, into the state of a self-supporting citizen 
by a perfectly natural course of development. 

Such then is the ideal I would lay before you. I hope that I 
have shown it not merely as an ideal, but also as a practical 
possibility. - 

I confess that it is to me a source of real grief when I hear those 
in charge of Catholic educational and charitable work maintain 
that we should turn over to the State our problems of mental 
retardation and juvenile delinquency. But I feel that this will 
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never be done when I recall to mind the words of Christ: “I 
came not to call the just but sinners to repentance.” 


DISCUSSION 


BrorHer BENJAMIN, C.F.X., A.M.: We have just listened to Doctor 
Moore’s wonderful paper, and all of us were previously pleased when we heard 
that Doctor Moore was to be on the list of speakers at the National Catholic 
Educational Association Annual Meeting. We knew that he had something 
to give us, and he certainly has made it plain to all of us today. Unfortunately, 
I had the opportunity of reading but a part of Doctor Moore’s paper, this being 
due to having received it but three minutes ago. Doctor Moore has been very 
busy and had no time to present it earlier. 

His experience with problem children and his zeal in this cause, has made 
his name known throughout the nation. 

There are two points in his paper that it would be well to discuss: cLinics 
and SPECIAL CLASSES in our schools for retarded pupils. 

The first: Clinics for our Catholic children should be in every city. As 
Doctor Moore remarks, we should support them and not fear to spend 
money on them. If we cannot have clinics of our own, we should use hospital 
clinics or public clinics and give our children what is due them. 

If a child has any physical defect, we have it attended to at once. Why 
then not the same attitude toward mental cases, or cases needing a psychiatrist 
to assist? For this class of boys and girls, very little is being done; much 
should be done. Thus clinics and special classes for retarded or low I. Q. 
pupils should be established wherever possible. 

Special classes are needed, but we realize that this cannot be achieved in 
every local parochial school. However, classes for retarded pupils should be 
established in certain schools or sections, and provisions made whereby 
children from all schools of a particular section might enter the retardation 
class and profit accordingly. 

We hope and we pray that the Parish-School Department of this Association 
will pass such suitable resolution, as will make it possible for a better under- 
standing of the PROBLEM CHILD. This has not been done in the past, but we 
trust that it will be one of the great objectives of the Association in the 
future. 

We all know that the child is a crude machine that develops physically 
from infancy to maturity. The mental growth begins ordinarily about the 
age of seven and continues indefinitely. To make this human machine a per- 
fect whole it must be under the supervision and constant direction of the best 
specialists. Every part—heart, mind, and body—must have particular atten- 
tion. The specialists for this age are naturally the parents and the home, 
the teacher, the school, and the Church. If these agencies cooperate and the 
subject is normal, the result will generally be favorable. If one or other of 
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these is remiss it will be the exception if the product is not a failure or at 
least imperfect; in other words, a problem child. 


The problem child is with us. We must face the issue. As Catholic educators 
we have a grave problem, because many of our problem children are thrown 
out of our schools. More children are thrown out of our Catholic schools than 
one imagines and one consequence above all others is that in most cases the 
child’s faith is lost. Taken away from our schools and for some slight deed 
sent to a State reform school, they never say they are Catholics and religious 
practices are abandoned or not looked after as well as they should. Very few 
of our dioceses have industrial or training schools for the problem or delinquent 
boy or girl and I venture to say more souls are lost to the Catholic Church in 
the United States on this account than by any other means—mixed marriages 
excepted. The toll is terrible and needs close supervision. Also, weshould check 
up our State industrial training schools to see that our children are receiving 
all the religious training that is due them and above all that the right kind of 
chaplain is appointed for these schools. We are talking about the discussions 
held in regard to the Foundation Plan for our college men in non-Catholic 
universities. Who is fighting for a foundation plan for our handicapped boys, 
the orphans, and the wayward boys in orphanages and in sectarian State and 
private endowed non-Catholic training schools? Nobody is making any 
strenuous fight for these boys, but allowing them to go down the stream of 
time. 

I know of one diocese that has everything of the best in educational and 
charitable lines, but no place for the delinquent problem child. State insti- 
tutions are receiving these boys every day and there are far more Catholic 
boys in this one State institution than any other denomination, because the 
population is mostly Catholic. Don’t say that in our diocese we have only a 
few problem children. In the City of Baitimore last year 3,353 children were 
before the Juvenile Court, 1,128 or 33 per cent was Catholic. Our Cathollic 
population is only 25 per cent so you see some of our children get in trouble. 
At this point I wish to say a good word for the Big Brother Association which 
is doing wonderful work where it is functioning. Only when functioning right 
and all cylinders working can one get results. One of these cylinders is to have 
a paid executive secretary present at the Juvenile Court every morning when 
that Court is in session, then cooperate with the Holy Name men in that parish 
where the boy resides. Keep in close touch with the wayward or problem child 
in his first trouble. Help him to seek employment if old enough, if not get him 
to attend school, then check up on him and give him encouragement in his 
scholastic endeavor. Have the wayward boy report to the Big Brother execu- 
tive every week. : 

Each year thousands of delinquent children come before the juvenile courts 
of the United States. Each year youth contributes to the formidable army of 
criminals which penologists estimate to total one and one-half million, or one 
out of sixty-seven of the whole pupulation of the country. “And,” writes a 
celebrated author, ‘while we are checking the crime wave of the twenties, 
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the material of the crime wave of the thirties is now in the making in children 
of six and twelve years of age in the streets of our cities.”” Larceny is the chief 
offense of those under eighteen years of age committed to penal and reform- 
ative institutions. 

Fully sixty per cent of all the boys who are Problem Children have had no 
religious training. They are this, that, and the other in name only. In ninety 
per cent of these cases it is not the boys’ fault. They have been left to “grow 
up” without supervision. Volumes have been written on the training of chil- 
dren. Some of these offer valuable aids and suggestions but no set rule can be 
deduced for all. Every case must be handled separately even when mem- 
bers of the same family. The home is the ideal place to raise a child. Under 
the guidance of a good father and a loving mother, heart, mind, and body are 
unconsciously developed in the highest sense. The majority of our really great 
men and women had good homes. Good boarding schools for preparatory 
high-school, and college students are aids to the home and often supply what 
has been lacking. On the other hand some boarding schools undo the training 
of the home. Industrial schools and similar institutions do good work if the 
children are treated individually and allowed opportunities to show initiative. 
Those in charge of this most important work should never lose heart, never 
give way to discouragement. They must be actuated by a lively faith remem- 
bering that these children are to be our future citizens and that no sacrifice 
is too great, on their part, to insure success. 

Good example is one of the most potent factors in building up the character 
of the problem child. Many a man owes his success to. the inspiration received 
from the life of some good man or woman. Bad example has ruined more lives 
than any other crime. Above all the child must be impregnated with a deep 
religious feeling from infancy. He must be made to feel that he is always in 
the presence of God—that all authority comes from God and must be respected. 

Let us consider some of the constructive forces which should be enlisted in 
the cause of the problem child. The responsibility lies in the largest measure 
with the parents. Nothing is more important than the home. Harmony in 
sight, good example and fine encouragement should be integral parts of the 
family life. And yet the child must not be pampered and indulged; he must be 
subjected to wise discipline and be trained to obedience, self-reliance, and 
courage, to relish the joy of struggle, work, and achievement among the sterner 
contacts and conditions outside the home. And most of all he must be taught 
reverence—a proper conception of himself and his relationship to his Creator 
and his neighbor. Another agency for good is up-to-date and socialized schools. 
Upon educators, teachers, and school officials rests an almost equally impor- 
tant responsibility, not only in providing character-building and intellectual 
training and guidance in personality unfoldment, but also in heading off youth’s 
maladjustments and delinquencies. The community is justified in demanding 
that its schools supplement, without interfering, of course, with parental re- 
sponsibility, the disciplinary and moral shortcomings of the unsuccessful 
home. 
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Most vital force in the upbuilding of the character of youth is the influence 
of religion and the Church. Religion must overflow from the Church into the 
daily life of youth. Its teachings must bring to him truths that misconduct is 
sin, that God is omniscient and omnipresent and that even though he may 
escape social retribution, he will be called to account for his behaviour by the 
Father of justice and mercy. 
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? 


The term, “School Discipline,” implies a variety of meanings 
in the mind of the layman and frequently its meaning is not clear 
even to the professional educator. 


In this paper we will understand the term to mean that uni- 
formity of conduct which is required for the observance of moral 
law and good manners and for successful conduct of group in- 
struction. 

The aim of education is to prepare children for life. This prepa- 
ration involves a training in good moral conduct. The children 
should become habitually virtuous and upright. Both their tem- 
poral well-being and their eternal salvation depend on habitual 
observance of the moral laws. 


Good manners or courtesy are also of importance in life. The 
basis of courtesy is a consideration for others but this consideration 
has been developed, in the course of centuries, into a set of rules 
of manners. It becomes the duty of the school to train children in 
the observance of these rules of manners and in habits of courtesy. 


A third basis for discipline arises from the nature of the school. 
The school is composed of a group of children and in order to 
handle such a group for instruction purposes it is necessary to 
enforce certain regulations. Many modes of behavior which are 
perfectly acceptable at home or on the street, or wherever only a 
small number are assembled, cannot be tolerated in a school be- 
cause it interferes with the effective work of instruction or training 
where a large group must be dealt with. 

Rules of silence may not be necessary or even desirable at home 
whereas in school they become necessary because without silence, 
it would be impossible to give group instruction or to have con- 
centrated study. 

Discipline in a school, therefore, is confronted with a threefold 
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task: to train in the observance of upright morals, to train in good 
manners, and to bring about such general conduct as will best 
promote the group instruction and activities of the school. 

Tue Aim or Disciptine. The purpose of all discipline should 
be very clearly set forth and should be plainly in the minds of 
every teacher and principal. 

That part of discipline which is concerned with good morals and 
courteous manners should be regarded as an end in itself. Mannerly 
and virtuous behaviour must be fostered because they are desirable 
and necessary, while evil or unmannerly conduct must be dis- 
couraged or eliminated because they are undesirable. The desir- 
ability or undesirability of such actions reside in the actions them- 
selves and will not be influenced by a change of circumstances. 

On the other hand that part of school discipline which comprises 
the rules and regulations made for the purpose of fostering suc- 
cessful group instruction and management, is not an end in itself 
but is merely a means to an end. Silence, sitting still, marching in 
ranks, answering only when called upon, and a long list of similar 
rules, are neither necessary nor valuable in themselves but are 
useful because they make it possible to accomplish the function 
of the school. 

The problem which confronts the principal or the teacher 
differs somewhat in regard to these various aspects of school dis- 
cipline. In the case of morals and manners, there is no question 
as to which rules should be enforced; the only difficulty consists 
in securing observance on the part of the children. In regard to 
that part of discipline, however, which concerns itself with group 
instruction and management an additional difficulty presents 
itself, namely, that of deciding upon what rules to adopt and en- 
force. Constant study is demanded in order to secure those regu- 
lations which will provide the best working conditions in the school 
and to eliminate all regulations which do not further this purpose. 

THE TEACHER’S VIEWPOINT. It is of extreme importance that 
every teacher keep in mind the specific aim of the discipline she is 
enforcing. No one is competent to maintain discipline who has 
not given serious study to the aim of every individual regulation 
in the school. She should have clearly before her mind the dis- 
tinction between morals, manners, and group regulations, as well 
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as the relative gravity of each rule or infraction of a rule. It is at 
this point that difficulties are encountered. 

Many teachers have given very little study to this question and 
as a result they make frequent errors in their treatment of the 
matter, thus giving the children a faulty outlook or sometimes 
injuring their characters. 

Some common errors are: (1) Stressing one regulation or com- 
mandment and overlooking or minimizing others, without any 
regard to their relative importance. For instance, smoking is 
often treated as seriously as telling a lie. (2) Making group regu- 
lations an end in themselves. Thus, silence, marching in ranks, 
etc., are often treated as though they had a reason for existence 
in themselves, quite distinct from the purpose for which this type 
of regulation is intended. (3) Confusing all regulations with moral 
laws, so that children frequently come to think that only those 
actions which are sinful are to be avoided. 

These are only a few of the common errors in the administration 
of discipline which constantly occur at the hands of thoughtless or 
uninstructed teachers. 

In contrast to this, the teacher who has given study to the 
subject of disciplinary regulations in school will clearly distinguish 
between moral Jaws which we obey because they represent the 
direct will of God; rules of manners which we observe because 
mankind through the centuries has adopted them as the best 
manner of dealing with one another; and group regulations which 
are imposed in order that all the children may have equal ad- 
vantage in learning or playing. 

The good teacher will not only understand these distinctions 
herself, but will convey the distinctions to her pupils. All the 
regulations of discipline are to be obeyed but they vary in impor- 
tance and their sanction is based on entirely different foundations. 

Kinp oF DiscrpLine Desirep. A well-disciplined school is one 
in which the children are virtuous and mannerly and in which 
they conduct themselves in a manner most suitable to fostering 
the aim of the school. 

The type of discipline desired is not the same through the 
entire school day. It will vary somewhat according to the nature 
of the activity in which the children are engaged. 
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The moral laws, of course, operate unchanged at all times. 
Thus, every one at all times, whether in the classroom or on the 
playground, is expected to be charitable, to be truthful in word 
and honest in action, to abstain from thoughts, words, and actions 
of a sexual nature, to avoid using the name of God or holy things 
disrespectfully, and to be obedient to legitimate authority. 

Rules of manners on the other hand differ slightly according to 
circumstances. When engaged in a game it is not necessary to 
greet a newcomer or to excuse one’s self for walking in front of 
another person, as we would do in the classroom or in the corridor. 
A similar variation occurs in other rules of manners according to 
the time and place. 

Group regulations, however, offer the greatest variation accord- 
ing to the type of activity engaged in. Certain regulations are 
necessary on the playground to insure fair and equal opportunity 
for all the children. Other rules govern the pupils in the corridors 
and auditorium, while in the classroom still other regulations wiil 
be necessary. 

Classroom rules will vary also according to the subjects being 
taught or the activities being conducted. For some lessons perfect 
silence is desirable, while for others it will be an advantage to 
have the children communicate with one another. 

In the administration of school discipline, one point must not 
be overlooked, namely, the school is not only a place where in- 
struction is given but it is also a training institution. The school 
aims to build up in the pupils good habits of conduct which will 
carry over into life situations. For this reason, school life should 
not be artificial but should reproduce as nearly as possible the 
situations of life, in order to give the teachers an opportunity of 
instructing and training in correct conduct for the various life 
situations which the pupils will meet. A rule of silence in corridors 
may be a very desirable thing from the standpoint of appearance 
around the school but if such a rule is rigidly enforced at all times 
it deprives the teachers of every opportunity of training the 
children in the proper manner of conducting themselves in the 
corridors of public buildings. People do not ordinarily either keep 
silence or walk in ranks in public buildings or under similar 
circumstances. 
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OBSERVANCE OF DiscipLine. Thus far we have treated dis- 
cipline as an objective fact, discussing only the rules to be enforced 
in the school and the point of view of the school faculty in their 
enforcement. There still remains the difficult problem of securing 
the observance of the rules and regulations on the part of the 
children. In a school we are not dealing with machines or lifeless 
objects, which may be made to function automatically in some 
prescribed manner, but we are handling human beings created 
with free will and able to determine their own conduct. This very 
free will, which is a problem to us is one of the noble qualities which 
raises the children above the level of animals, plants, and inanimate 
beings and makes them like to their Creator. You cannot compel 
the human will. There is only one approach to it and that is the 
other God-like power, namely, intelligence. 

The problem of conduct, and consequently discipline, is made 
more difficult by the fact that no human being is ordinarily gov- 
erned entirely by intelligence and will. He may so govern himself 
but in the ordinary run of events he does not do so. It is the aim 
of the administrator of discipline to persuade him to regulate as 
much as possible of his conduct by these higher faculties. 

We must keep in mind, however, that besides intelligence and 
will the human being possesses physical powers which tend to 
react in certain ways, feelings by which he is pleasantly or un- 
pleasantly affected, instincts which blindly operate if left to them- 
selves, and emotions which, while based on intelligent recognition, 
nevertheless frequently prompt the individual to act in a manner 
contrary to the dictates of reason. 

The child comes to school possessing these physical abilities, 
feelings, instincts, and emotions, and at the same time lacking a 
maturity of intellect and will by which he might control them. In 
addition to an immaturity of intellect and will, the child also lacks 
a knowledge of what is best or right to do under the various cir- 
cumstances. 

In order to secure correct conduct on the part of the child, the 
teacher must, first of all, instruct him in correct principles of con- 
duct and must give him an opportunity of practicing conduct 
based on these principles. In the second place, she must reach him 
through his reason with such grounds for correct behavior that he 
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will of his own accord follow the principles of reason rather than 
the impulses of his nature based on instincts or emotions. 

The presentation of such principles as will move the individual 
to properly govern his conduct is called motivation. 

Motivation. Every teacher should be constantly aware of the 
fact that right conduct is not adopted unless we wish to adopt it, 
and that no habit is learned unless we wish to learn it. Compul- 
sory repetition of an action will not build a habit. The intellect 
of the individual must be reached and through his intellect his 
will must be moved to will the action which he is going to perform. 
In view of this situation, it becomes very clear that the teacher 
who would administer discipline, especially discipline as will carry 
over into correct living outside of the school or in later life, must 
have at her disposal a wealth of attractive or effective reasons for 
the conduct which she would inspire. 

She must have clearly in mind the regulations which are to be 
followed and their relative importance. She furthermore must 
make these regulations very very plain to the children. After she 
has done this part of her task, she must acquire and place at the 
disposal of the pupils every effective reason for carrying out the 
regulations. 

Now there are various kinds of motivation. There are reasons 
which are inherent in the regulations themselves. Such motivation 
may be called internal motivation. Then there are reasons for 
observance of regulations which are external to the regulations 
themselves but are sufficient to influence conduct. Motivation of 
this kind is called external motivation. A part of external moti- 
vation is based on fear and the balance is based on other consider- 
ations. 

Internal Motivation. This type of motivation is, of course, by 
far the highest in its nature. It consists in presenting to the child 
the reason for the law and persuading him to observe it habitually 
for the very same reason for which the law was made. With the 
good teacher internal motivation will constitute a very large pro- 
portion of her disciplinary administration. 

Thus in the case of honesty, she will explain to the children the 
plan of the Creator in placing the things of the earth at the dis- 
posal of human beings, the right of each individual to win some of 
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these things and the evils which would follow if each one did not 
respect the rights of others in regard to their property. She will 
explain the beauty and contentment of a life where every one re- 
spected the property of others, as depicted in Evangeline, where 
there were no bolts to the doors or bars to the windows. 

In the case of abstinence from meat on Friday, she will present 
the sufferings of Christ who died for us on that day and our natural 
desire to make a sacrifice in memory of his sufferings for us. 

In the case of manners she will show how much happier we all 
are, if we greet one another in the morning. She will demonstrate 
how much more pleasing it is, if our hands are clean and our hair 
combed. She will present to the children the sadness which must 
fill the hearts of others if we treat them rudely. She will explain 
to the children how mankind has thought these matters over for 
centuries and has come to accept certain rules for guidance under 
various circumstances. 

In the case of school regulations, she will show how study is made 
much easier if there is quiet in the room, how walking around be- 
comes a source of distraction to others. She will be ingenious in 
convincing the pupils of the advantage of promptness and regu- 
larity. As regards order in the halls and playgrounds, she will 
have the children study the question and agree on the best method 
of insuring good order and fair treatment for all the children. 

Internal motivation is by far the most effective and furthermore 
it establishes in the minds of the children principles and habits 
which will operate under all conditions. In a group presentation 
of these motives, however, there will always be some individuals 
who will not be reached. These children must be taken privately, 
and in a friendly personal conversation the teacher must try to 
learn their viewpoint. On the basis of the child’s viewpoint she 
must painstakingly try to show them the validity of the regulation 
and try to move them to adopt the regulation as a principle of 
their lives. 

External Motivation. As was stated above external motivation 
is of two kinds: that which is based on a fear of punishment and 
that which is based on other considerations. 

Motivation based on the fear of punishment is the result of the 
fact that children observe laws and regulations because they fear 
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that a violation if detected will result in a painful or disagreeable 
experience which they wish to avoid, or, where the threat of hell 
is used in the case of moral laws, they do right because they fear 
hell. This type of motivation is a dangerous weapon because 
fear has a tendency to occupy a forefront of our attention and 
where it is used to any extent it rapidly obscures all other moti- 
vation until the child comes to do right merely because he fears 
punishment involved in doing wrong. 

The principle underlying this type of motivation is correct, 
namely, justice demands that all laws have sanctions and where a 
law is violated the offender should suffer some punishment. Hell 
is created as an act of the justice of God and not primarily as a 
motive for doing right. In like manner, school punishments are 
always in place when administered cooly and fairly as acts of 
justice for some transgression, administered with the same degree 
of mercy that God exercises in the imposition of his punishments. 

It is necessary, however, at times to use a fear of punishment as 
a motivation for right conduct but when this is done it should be 
with the greatest care. The punishment involved should be clearly 
understood by the pupils, it should be uniform in all cases and at 
all times, it should be just and reasonable, it should be the result 
of cool thought, and it should never be imposed in a moment of 
anger. 

The teacher who uses this motivation should be aware that the 
results obtained are only temporary and that the effective observ- 
ance will cease as soon as the child is beyond the threat of punish- 
ment. This motivation, therefore, will not carry over into later 
life nor will it operate under circumstances outside the school. 

It must also be recognized that certain types of punishment are 
harmful beyond any temporary good that they may do and as a 
result they should never be used. Such punishments are: public 
humiliation, forced apologies, sitting or standing in idleness. 

Corporal punishment should be used only with the greatest 
care and then only in combination with the strongest internal mo- 
tivation. In many districts corporal punishment should not be 
used at all, while in other localities it may be necessary to a lim- 
ited degree in the case of small children. 
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The good teacher will rarely use a fear of punishment as a 
motivation for conduct. She will not be satisfied with the tempo- 
rary nature of the results obtained and will be fearful of the 
harmful effects which may accompany its use. 

External motivation based on other considerations consists in 
prizes or honors for good conduct, group pride or individual pride, 
praise or favoritism of the teacher, etc. This type of motivation 
is not harmful except in cases where children are made vain by the 
honors bestowed upon them. The weakness of this motivation, as 
in the case of all external motivation, consists in the fact that it 
is temporary in its nature and will not carry over into life. An 
exception to this is perhaps true in the case of personal pride. This 
may be called self-respect and may be developed into a motive 
which will operate quite effectively in securing right conduct at 
all stages of life. 

The part of this motivation which concerns honor or recognition 
for a class or an entire school has considerable value in the fact 
that it creates in the children an understanding of solidarity and 
cooperation. Because of the prize to be obtained by cooperating 
with the entire class, the pupils often learn to work with others 
which is a valuable lesson for life. Individual awards especially 
for conduct are of very doubtful merit. 

Concusion. If we visualize school discipline we see it as the 
method of handling a group of children in the best possible man- 
ner, managing them in such a way that they obey the moral laws, 
observe courteous manners and comply with the regulations made 
for the effective operation of the school. 

The children of the well-conducted school observe these regu- 
lations because they see and understand the reasons for them. The 
children have made these laws and regulations principles of their 
lives. The teachers know the meanings of the laws and their rel- 
ative importance and are tireless in their labors to discover the 
reasons for their observance and to clothe them in an interesting 
and attractive manner. 


The teachers love the children, the troublesome as well as the 
inoffensive, the dull as well as the gifted, and they see in all of 
them the handiwork of God and the image of their Creator. The 
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teachers respect the free will of the children and do everything in 
their power to uphold the dignity of this God-like gift. 

External motivation is used in a way that will create self-respect 
and group cooperation. Punishment is rarely resorted to and then 
only after cool and mature consideration. 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 





RESOLUTIONS 





WueErEAs, Since our last meeting, Our Holy Father, Pope Pius 
XI, now gloriously reigning has published for the world an Ency- 
clical on the Christian education of youth which in clearness, 
fervor, and comprehension has become for the entire educational 
world lumen ad revelationem gentium, 

Be it resolved, That we, the members of the Superintendents’ 
Section of the National Catholic Educational Association do 
humbly express our gratitude to Our Holy Father for this noble 
restatement of Catholic educational principles, and 

Be it resolved, That we pledge our loyalty and adherence to 
these principles and that we give our most earnest efforts to their 
realization in the spheres of our respective responsibilities, and 

Be it resolved, That we do everything in our power to become 
more familiar with the spirit and content of Our Holy Father’s 
Encyclical and endeavor to make known its contents to all pastors 
and teachers of our schools as well as to all the faithful, and 

Be it further resolved, That we express our appreciation of the 
recognition given to Our Holy Father’s Encyclical by the Catholic 
and General Press as well as by the educated world at large. 

Wuereas, The Superintendents’ Section of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association at its twelfth semi-annual meeting has 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Catholic University of America, and 

Wuereas, Its Rector and faculty have made the Superinten- 
dents’ Section feel that these semi-annual meetings in view of their 
attention to the current needs of Catholic education furnish co- 
operation and encouragement to the University in its distinctive 
activities, 

Be it resolved, That the Superintendents’ Section of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association assembled at its twelfth 
semi-annual meeting go on record as deeply appreciative of the wel- 
come, the hospitality, and the cooperation received from the 
University during this present meeting and in all of its past meet- 
ings, and 

Be it further resolved, That the officers of the Superintendents’ 
Section convey to the University and its Rector an expression of 
the sentiments of this resolution. 
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Wuereas, The National Catholic Educational Association in 
general, and its Superintendents’ Section in particular have re- 
peatedly been the recipients of instances of close cooperation from 
the Educational Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference in the solution of common problems, and 


Wuereas, The services offered and rendered by the Educational 
Department and its Secretary General have been most valuable 
in content and most graceful in manner, and 


Wuereas, This spirit of cooperation not only continues at pres- 
ent but is also extending itself to fields where the Superintendents’ 
Section is not equipped to venture alone, and 

Wuereas, The leadership of the Educational Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference is not only welcome but in 
the words of its former Chairman, imperative for the creation of 
more efficient systematization, 

Be it resolved, That a deep sense of appreciation be conveyed to 
the Educational Department of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and its Secretary General for this beautiful spirit of co- 
operation, together with a pledge of continued interest and assis- 
tance in those matters now and in future contemplated for the 
good of the Superintendents’ Section and the more successful 
accomplishment of the duties of its membership. 

The twelfth semi-annual meeting of the Superintendents’ Sec- 
tion has formally gone on record on the subject of correct Religious 
Instruction as constituting the very soul of genuine education, and 

Wuereas, This emphasis on religious education is in harmony 
og the Catholic traditions of the centuries of the Christian era, 
an 

Wuereas, Modern developments have, through one-sided and 
misinterpreted applications of the science of education, tended to 
obscure this principle, 

Be it resolved, That the Superintendents’ Section go on record 
as formally deploring any tendency which would regard religious 
instruction as merely another subject added to the curriculum, and 

Be it further resolved, That the Superintendents’ Section advo- 
cate a view of Catholic education which coordinates the natural 
and supernatural orders, and assures the correct education of the 
heart together with the mind by a scientific application of those 
principles which will make religion in practice pervade the entire 
school curriculum and all life, and 

Be it further resolved, That the Superintendents’ Section regard 
the discovery of the correct application of these principles to 
efficient character building through more intensive attention to 
methods, texts, and effective correlation as the major problem of 
Catholic Education in America today. 
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Wuereas, The appointments and the program of the twelfth 
semi-annual meeting of the Superintendents’ Section indicate 
conscientious and sustained effort on the part of its officers, and 


Wuereas, Those of its members who assisted the officers of the 
Section by participation in the program have presented scholarly 
and practical papers on difficult and important questions, 

Be it resolved, That the gratitude of the members be conveyed 
to the officers of the Section and to those who prepared papers, 
-_ that they be congratulated upon the success of the meeting, 
an 

Be it resolved, That the officers be instructed to make provisions 
for the publication of the papers read at the twelfth semi-annual 
meeting. 








PAPERS 


THE PREPARATION OF THE TEACHERS OF RELIGION 





REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





This instruction of the Sacred Congregation has a very perti- 
nent application to conditions here in the United States. Catholic 
teacher training has made very decided advances in the past ten 
years. Our teachers, both religious and secular, are being prepared 
for their work with ever-increasing adequacy. As a result we are 
achieving no mean success in the teaching of the various subjects 
of the curriculum. There is one exception, however. Whilst we 
are exemplifying the best methodology in reading, arithmetic, 
history, geography, and the other secular subjects, we are still, 
for the most part, teaching religion rather unintelligently. 

It is true that the pioneer work of Doctor Shields and Doctor 
Pace is bearing considerable fruit at the present moment, and that 
we seem to be standing on the threshold of a better day; yet 
better textbooks, reorganization of subject-matter, and the multi- 
plication of materials for instruction will not in themselves solve 
the problem of better religious education. In the final analysis 
it is the teacher that counts, and the soundest method of approach 
for the solution of the problem which the teaching of religion 
presents us is through teacher preparation. 


Before discussing in detail the elements that are involved in 
adequate training of teachers for religious instruction, we might 
well consider the ends which religious instruction should achieve. 
Indefinite and hazy notions on this point must, of necessity, 
result in indefinite and hazy procedure in seminary, normal school, 
or teachers’ college. Perhaps the fact that we have not been in 
the habit of formulating our aims is in large measure responsible 
for the present unsatisfactory status of the teaching of religion. 
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Now, I think the Holy Father in his recent Encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth has defined for us most clearly the 
purpose of our task. -“‘The proper and immediate end of Christian 
education is to cooperate with divine grace in forming the true 
and perfect Christian, that is, to form Christ Himself in those 
regenerated by Baptism, according to the emphatic expression of 
the Apostle: ‘My little children, of whom I am in labour again, 
until Christ be formed in you.’63 For the true Christian must live 
a supernatural life in Christ: ‘Christ who is your life,’64 and dis- 
play it in all his actions: ‘That the life also of Jesus may be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh.’65” 

Whilst the Holy Father is thinking in terms of general Christian 
education, these words of his have a very specific relation to the 
teaching of that subject which is the very heart and soul of the 
curriculum. The aim of religious education is the formation of 
Christ in the learner. Consequently, considerable more is involved 
than mere intellectual learning or habituation to religious prac- 
tice. To be able to give a reason for the faith that is in them is, 
no doubt, a very important and desirable outcome to be thought 
of when we are teaching children religion, but its importance is 
not fundamental nor by any means final. To be able to go through 
the external rites and actions which are the index of good church 
membership is an ability that every Catholic child should acquire, 
but having acquired it he may be still an unprofitable servant. 

Religion is life—supernatural life in Christ. This life is given to 
us in Baptism and it is our vocation as Christians, to develop it 
through the process of dying to self and living to God, or in other 
words, through the practice of Christian virtue. The end and aim 
of the teaching of religion is saintliness, the development of Christ- 
like characters, of individuals who, whatever their circumstance 
and condition, will be living, active members of the Body of Christ. 

This is the vision which the teacher of religion must have in 
view—this the conviction which must direct his activities and 
motivate his zeal. He dare not be satisfied with a knowledge of 
the catechism nor an efficiency of religious routine. These are but 
means to an end. Nor as means will they automatically achieve 
the end. Consequently, mere ability to explain religious doctrine 
so the children can understand it, together with skill in matters of 
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discipline, does not constitute a person an effective teacher of 
religion. Something more is required, which might be achieved, I 
believe, by a thorough education of the prospective teacher in 
three great fields—the field of doctrine, the field of ascetics, and 
the field of method. 

That the teacher of religion should have a thorough knowledge 
of the doctrine of the Church goes without saying; yet, I believe 
that we have been in the habit of taking a great deal for granted 
in this connection. Of course, where the priest does all of the 
teaching of religion there is no question on this score. But the fact 
of the matter is that all of our religion is not taught by priests and 
that we depend in very large part upon the Brothers, Sisters, and 
even the lay people who are teaching in our schools. 

Now, I do not believe it would be an exaggeration to say that 
the average religious and lay teacher has very little scientific 
knowledge of theology and that great numbers of them have never 
had what would be the equivalent of a college course in religious 
content. Many Sisters confess this freely and claim that as a 
consequence of their lack of a satisfactory knowledge of their 
religion, they are inclined to be very hesitant and timid in their 
presentation of subject-matter to the children. 

There should be in the curriculum of every institution that is 
engaged in the preparation of teachers for Catholic schools a mature 
and thorough course in Christian Doctrine. It should be more 
advanced than the best college course in religion that we know at 
the present time. If conditions nowadays require of the laity a 
knowledge of their religion, second only to that which is possessed 
by the priest, surely they demand as much of the teacher of 
religion. A person who knows his religion thoroughly has proceeded 
far along the highroad toward an ability to impart it effectively. 
He is equipped to make the proper judgments concerning relative 
values in subject-matter and to recognize at once what is danger- 
ous or tawdry in method and device. 

Hand in hand with training in dogmatic and moral content 
should go training in the principles and practices of asceticism. 
lt is true that the religious teacher lives a life according to the 
laws of perfection, but I do not think that any one could quarrel 
with the statement that frequently the religious teacher lacks an 
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adequate knowledge of the science upon which his or her life is 
based. Even seminaries fail to stress sufficiently, ascetical theology. 
As a consequence of this lack, pietism is frequently confused with 
virtue and the relation of dogma to conduct is not demonstrated 
to the learner. The truth is taught apart from its relation to virtue 
and our children never quite understand that “doing of the truth 
in charity’ which enables them to grow up to the head, even unto 
Christ. 

It is quite possible to bring up a generation whose heart is far 
from God though it honors Him with its lips. It is often charged 
these days that our Catholics are not conspicuously spiritual 
minded—that there is too much externalism about our contempo- 
rary religion. Be that as it may, a failure on the part of those 
who teach religion, to know in an organized, scientific manner, 
the laws of the spiritual life must inevitably handicap them in 
their mission. Spiritual progress is not a haphazard thing but 
proceeds definitely, according to definite laws. A vague desire to 
be good will not suffice to make a man a saint. He must know 
something about the nature of the goodness which deserves to be 
called perfection and the means of achieving it. 

We are hearing much these days about the Liturgical Move- 
ment, and this is as it should be, but the Liturgical Movement is 
valuable only in as far as it is ascetical rather than merely aestheti- 
cal—a difference which our teachers must fully understand. 

The third element in the formation of the teacher of religion is 
method. The fact that we are dealing here with a subject which 
is supernatural in its nature does not absolve us from respecting 
the natural law in its teaching. We cannot remind ourselves too 
often that grace does not dispense with nature, faith with reason 
infused with acquired virtue. The human mind learns accord- 
ing to laws which, if not completely understood at the present 
time, are understood sufficiently well for practical purposes. 
These laws, the effective teacher of religion will respect and utilize. 
It is a species of quietism to expect that divine grace and the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost will somehow or other see to it that the child 
learns his religion no matter how we present it to his mind. 

In the Incarnation of the Son of Man we see the divine attitude 
toward pedagogy, for “By the mystery of the Word made flesh the 
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light of His glory has shone anew upon the eyes of our mind, so 
that while we acknowledge Him as God seen by men, we may be 
drawn by Him to the love of things unseen.”’ Direct revelation is 
a boon which is granted to very, very few individuals. Even though 
it is enlightened by the gift of faith, the mind wherewith we come 
to know God is the same mind wherewith we know created things. 
Even though it is warmed by divine charity, the heart wherewith 
we love God loves Him by the same activity with which it loves 
created things. 

Knowledge of doctrine, acquaintance with the principles of 
asceticism, must be rounded off with knowledge of method for 
training in teaching. Now, we can take it for granted that the 
training of the priest for the mission of cathechetics leaves nothing 
which could be desired from the point of view of knowledge of 
content. The American seminary offers the student a reasonably 
thorough course in dogma, moral, scripture, and Church history. 
If any failure can be chalked up against it, it is on the point of 
pedagogy. Catechetics receive a relatively small share of the semi- 
narian’s attention and for the most part it is a rather theoretical 
and lifeless course. 

It is not often that the seminarian has the opportunity of prac- 
tice teaching under intelligent direction. Too frequently he gets 
the impression that most modern pedagogy is nonsense and that 
any one who knows his subject can teach it. Of course, this con- 
dition is gradually bettering itself and a number of seminaries 
are taking intelligent cognizance of the fact that the future priest 
will in most cases be called upon to teach religion to little children. 
As a consequence, he should have some scientific knowledge of 
the workings of the child mind. 

As far as the Brothers, Sisters, and secular teachers are con- 
cerned, the problem at the present time, as I see it, is not so much 
one of pedagogy as of content. Being well trained in the principles 
of general method, our teachers readily see their application to 
the field of religion, but they are hesitant about vitalizing religious 
instruction because they are not sure of their subject-matter and 
are fearful of imparting unsound doctrine. Their need, then, is 
one of subject-matter rather than method. 

The lack on the remaining point, ascetism, is common to all, 
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priests, Brothers, Sisters, and lay teachers, and can be remedied 
only by the provision of well-organized and thorough courses. 
This is the character training element in Catholic religious edu- 
cation. As such, it is possibly the most important, for the Kingdom 
of Christ is spread not merely on the basis of explanation and 
argumentation but by the contagion of spirituality. What Christ 
expects from our hands as teachers of religion is graduates who not 
only know their religion and practice it to the extent of going to 
church, receiving the Sacraments, and keeping out of mortal sin, 
but who are “delighted with the law of God according to the inward 
man,” who, to paraphrase the words of the Holy Father, ‘are 
supernatural men and women who think, judge, and act constantly 
and consistently in accordance with right reason, illumined by 
the supernatural light of the example and teaching of Christ, who 
are other Christs, ennobling what is merely natural in life and 
securing for it new strength in the material and temporal order 
no less than in the spiritual and eternal.” 











PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 
TO MODERN YOUTH 





REVEREND LEO D. BURNS, D.D., ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





There is probably more earnestness displayed in the field of 
education today in this country than in any other activity. As 
some writer recently described it, ‘Education is the religion of 
America.’’ The Catholic educator is as interested in this absorbing 
enterprise as is his co-worker in the public schools. But the Catho- 
lic educator must not only keep abreast of the times as far as 
secular education is concerned, he must also give his attention to 
the primary reason for the existence of Catholic schools, namely, 
the teaching of religion with the object of character formation. 


The teaching of religion has always been difficult because of 
the nature of the subject. It deals largely with the supernatural, 
with things seen only with the eye of the soul. Further, the truths 
of religion are inflexible and eternal. These the Catholic teacher 
must offer in their totality. He has not the liberty to reject what 
might be disagreeable or unpleasant to him or his auditors. 

The traditional means of conveying this knowledge of religion 
to pupils has been to place in their hands the Catechism of Christ- 
ian Doctrine. The dryness of that volume is proverbial. The 
catechism is a compendium of theology. Because of its very nature 
it is abstract. Despite many earnest attempts, particularly re- 
cently, to popularize it, very much yet remains to be done before 
the teacher and pupil will be satisfied. 

To attain the goal of strong, Christian moral character, some- 
thing more than knowledge of religious truths is required. The 
wil] must be trained. A child must learn to govern himself, to 
respond to the dictates of conscience, to persevere in virtue. This 
cannot be accomplished quickly, nor can the time be measured in 
semester hours. It is a slow, painful process, beset with many 
obstacles, both from within and without. Achieving that which is 
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good has and always will be hampered by the perverted weakness 
of human nature. As St. Paul says, ‘The good which I will, I do 
not, but the evil which I will not, that I do.” Ro. ch. 7, V. 19. 
Man’s will remains free. This is a factor, a very potent factor that 
always must be considered in measuring the results of religious 
training. 

We are concerned just now more particularly with the difficul- 
ties of teaching religion in the social order at present existing. 
The old obstacles are with us still, while new ones, numerous, 
serious, and hard to overcome, are facing us daily. Let us briefly 
consider them. 

The modern school differs in many respects from the school of 
former days. Materially, it is much improved; yet, its larger 
student body, gathered often in crowded classrooms, presents a 
problem to the teacher of any subject and increases immeasurably 
the normal difficulties of teaching religion. 

In the present-day school we find an almost entirely new peda- 
gogy. It seems to be the special purpose of every so-called educator 
to devise some new scheme or method. Success seems to be meas- 
ured by novelty. We have mental tests, surveys, graphs. Much of 
this is good and helpful—but these things, together with the new 
technique of teaching, are most bewildering to the beginner and 
at times baffling to the veteran. It is no longer something unique 
to see men and women who have taught for years, who have be- 
come principals and superintendents of schools, now attending 
the universities in the evenings, on Saturdays, and during the 
summer vacations. These earnest people realize that although 
they may have an exceptional, practical training, in order to keep 
step with progress they must be decorated with the now quite 
common A.M. or Ph.D., without which they will be inefficient, 
and with which they may well nigh be omniscient. 


Catholic educators have not been dilatory in this advance. 
They have copied the secular curriculum. They send our Nuns, 
Brothers, and priests to secular colleges and universities to sit at 
the feet of secular minor deities, where they may learn the latest 
and best in the new art. They do this in the hope that our teachers 
will return to their own schools as to ‘‘An educational laboratory, 
where new methods are encouraged, and where the best of the 
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past is leavened by the discoveries of the present, and the result 
freely added to the sum of educational knowledge.” 

The new pedagogy, the great urge for teacher proficiency, the 
strain, physical and mental, consequent thereto upon our teachers, 
all of these tend to over-emphasize the secular and put religious 
instruction in the background. Hence it is not surprising if the 
course of religion is curtailed, and its importance, not willfully of 
course, but nevertheless obviously minimized. It finds the teachers 
better prepared perhaps in everything but in the presentation of 
religion. 

On the positive side, are our teachers enthusiastic in this subject 
and are they properly trained? We boast of our ability to give 
religious training. Our battlecry to the people is ‘‘Will training.”’ 
We tell them that is what the children need more than anything 
else. We urge them to contribute to Catholic education chiefly 
for this reason. We urge them to give until it hurts. They believe 
us. They do give. They entrust their children to us. Are we ful- 
filling our part of the contract? 

Isn’t it true that when it comes to the teaching of religion we 
are somewhat static; that we sometimes assume the attitude of 
taking religion for granted; that at times we shunt it aside for any 
reason or no reason at all, in the vague hope that somehow the 
children will imbibe it, take it in as they do the air they breathe? 
Yet St. Paul declares: “How shall they believe if they do not 
hear?” <A zeal in teaching religion comparable to that of the 
Apostles is probably too much to expect from our teachers, but a 
zeal similar to that displayed in the secular subjects is not too 
much to demand. 

Are our teachers trained to teach religion? They should be 
exemplars, not only in the practice and knowledge of religion, 
but also in the manner of presenting it. Too often many of them 
have received no course in this subject, or at best a very un- 
scientific one. Perhaps we may hope for better things if the recent 
directions of the Sacred Congregation are adhered to. This docu- 
ment prescribes the following: 

(1) During the postulate and novitiate, the Brothers and 
Sisters should be so thoroughly instructed in religion that they 
not only know it by heart, but can also correctly explain it, and 
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they shall not be admitted to vows without a sufficient knowledge 
and a previous examination. 

(2) After the novitiate, all Religious who are to teach Christ- 
ian Doctrine in the primary schools, public or private, are to be 
instructed in catechetics and in the art of teaching this same to 
children, so that they may be able to pass an examination before 
the local Ordinary or a committee delegated by the Ordinary. 

(3) For the questions to be answered in this examination, the 
schedule may be used which is employed by the Vicariate of Rome 
for the teachers of religion in the elementary schools. 

(4) If the Religious do not teach in school but in private 
homes in the parish, they shall get from the local Ordinary a 
certificate of qualification for such work. 

It seems to follow then that we must strive to give religion the 
paramount importance in our curriculum it deserves. The people 
expect that of us. They take it for granted. If we fail in this, 
then we are assuming the religious education of their children 
under false pretense. 

If the school today is changed so also is the child who comes to 
it as a pupil. In many cases he comes from a home in which dis- 
cipline is much less firm than formerly, if it has not entirely dis- 
appeared. Supervision as to what children do, where they go and 
with whom they are, seems to be greatly diminished. Economic 
reasons are frequently responsible for this change in home life. 
Many more mothers are employed now than a generation ago. 
More children work for wages in out-of-school hours. As a result 
there has arisen in the child a greater sophistication. His contacts 
with other boys and girls are much less guarded and far more 
frequent than heretofore. Those who are employed form associa- 
tions with every sort of person. The familiarity and precocious- 
ness which come from such associations make the child more 
difficult to deal with than were his brothers and sisters of an earlier 
day. 

Outside the home and school he has more complicated exper- 
iences. The moving picture, the automobile, parties, late hours, 
these provide abundant material pleasures that appeal to the 
sensibilities. On all sides we hear and see evidence that the prac- 
tice of drinking has spread amongst the young. This attachment 
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to pleasures that appeal more to the senses has resulted in an 
engrossing materialism, which is perhaps the greatest obstacle 
that the teacher of religion has to overcome. 

Greater sophistication has begotten broader knowledge of the 
mysteries and the evils of life. Familiar association of boys and 
girls without supervision has increased curiosity. The breakdown 
of old-time conventions has brought from the young strong approval 
of many things, long condemned by the law of God, because so 
many of their contemporaries now do these things with impunity. 
For many children—as well as for their elders—notions of sin and 
virtue have been entirely altered. This is a further problem that 
meets the teacher. In attempts at a solution inevitably the ques- 
tion must arise as how far the teacher should go in treating of 
these dangerous tendencies. How frank should she be in answer- 
ing the often amazingly frank and delicate questions frequently 
presented by pupils? Is there good reason, as many contend, to 
fear that formal sin will exist where only material sin existed 
before? 

But when are we going to instruct young people about matri- 
mony, divorce, mixed marriages, and the like? In general these 
questions will not cause so much trouble, but the difficulty is 
encountered immediately when we come to such topics as birth 
control, sex hygiene, petting, necking, etc. Many are of the opin- 
ion that these difficulties should be treated in general terms or 
passed over lightly. Others hold a directly opposite view. These 
claim that our seminarians are given a complete treatment of 
such topics in order to prepare them for their work. Such knowl- 
edge is likewise passed on to students of medicine and law. Young 
girls going out from our high schools to take up nursing and kindred 
professions must soon learn all about these problems. The students 
of secular professions are acquiring this knowledge very often in a 
way contrary to Catholic teaching. Young boys and girls, even in 
the higher grades of the elementary schools, are now receiving a 
liberal education concerning these much discussed topics from the 
literature they pick up on the bookstands or in the library, through 
the daily press, the movies, and the theatre. In consequence, 
those who advocate frankness claim that at least the teachers of 
religion should be prepared to deal with these questions before 
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they go out to teach, for they argue that the failure to give our 
young people reasons for both their faith and their conduct in 
concrete, modern situations is the great fault to be found at pres- 
ent with our teaching of religion. 

It is not for me in this paper to settle such a mooted question. 
Further, in view of the recent Papal Encyclical one must neces- 
sarily be more than ever cautious and wary. Unquestionably, 
however, this is a problem for the religious teacher and in some 
way or other it must be solved. 

The widespread and general pursuit of pleasure tends to turn 
pupils against religious instruction, which they deem uninterest- 
ing and destructive of personal liberty. How then can a teacher 
of religion so present the subject as to hold the minds of students 
and interest them in this all-important matter? What is the best 
method? Religious teaching necessarily must be exact. The 
question and answer method is exact but dry and difficult. The 
lecture and reading method is interesting and entertaining but 
lacks exactness. To me, the best method seems to be a happy 
combination of both. Several years of good results in teaching 
converts leads me to this conclusion. In handling converts who 
became interested in our religion because of an approaching mar- 
riage, I always insisted that the Catholic party be present during 
the instruction. The catechism and the order of subjects therein 
contained formed the basis and background of instructional talks 
that were given to the prospective convert. Not too much empha- 
sis was put on memorizing, but when they were questioned on last 
week’s lecture and lesson it was surprising how well they remem- 
bered. Invariably, the interest of the Catholic party was pro- 
nounced and both, by their own admission, developed new respect 
and regard for the Faith, which were subsequently translated into 
action. 

In attempting to overcome the results of a materialistic age 
which are apparent in- the classroom, I think something could be 
accomplished by more earnestness in promoting projects aimed to 
build up a refined culture. This will call for thorough cooperation 
from all the teachers in the school and must extend outside the time 
given to the teaching of religion. For example, in a high school 
an effort could be made to organize and promote an orchestra. 
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To obtain this organization the interest of the whole student 
body must be aroused; there must be a skilled teacher, and many 
instruments will have to be purchased. This, of course, requires 
an expenditure of considerable money, but that is not an in- 
superable obstacle. If one is determined, he can succeed, and he 
will be surprised at the effect such an organization can produce in 
a school. 

Frequently we lament, with good reason, the absorbing interest 
of our children in the trashy motion picture and in other theatrical 
entertainment of a low character. But what about the entertain- 
ment that is frequently permitted in our schools. If musical 
comedy, minstrel shows, and crude vaudeville are the only spectac- 
les children witness in school and parish entertainments, they are 
not likely to have much desire for finer things, particularly when 
they will inevitably conclude that, if we permit such entertain- 
ment, it must necessarily be the best. Much good can be done in 
the way of school and parish entertainment to elevate the minds 
of children. Insistence should be placed on the selection of the 
best type of play, a skilled dramatic director should be secured, 
and there should be no cheapness in the matter of the necessary 
costumes and stage apparatus. It requires courage, I know, to 
assume such responsibility, but in the end it pays, even financially. 

Then there should be the encouragement of good literature. 
How much good literature is read by our young people today? We 
teach good literature in our high schools and colleges, but perhaps 
it is just a bit too late then to begin the habit of good reading. 
To my mind, this habit should begin down in the elementary 
grades. In every elementary school there should be a general 
library, not necessarily large, but well selected. Every room in 
every grade should also have its own small, but individual library 
suitable to that grade. Here again the selection should be dis- 
creet, with the idea in mind not only of teaching things about 
religion, but of forming a habit for good reading. A habit thus 
early formed will stay with them all through life. It will help to 
make them free and independent in their leisure time of movies, 
sports, and the thousand other distractions of life. 

Greater emphasis should be put on the teaching and practice of 
the natural virtues. We have been accused, rightly or wrongly, 
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for a long time of failure in this. They say that our non-Catholic 
brethren have a finer appreciation of the natural virtues. If 
this is true, perhaps one of the reasons for it is that our people 
know their moral theology too well. It is probably true in general 
that our people can more keenly distinguish between that which 
is venial and that which is mortal in sin. Hence it is not so sur- 
prising that the little white lie, petty bribery, graft, gambling, 
etc. may react more lightly on their conscience than on the con- 
sciences of their non-Catholic brethren. But moral theology, I 
feel sure, was never intended as a book of spiritual reading for 
the higher guidance of souls. It shows in general, how far you 
may go before tumbling into the precipice. The one whose only 
guide or ideal is how far he may go without serious sin is in 
grave danger of losing his soul. 

“Virtue is its own reward” is as true in the natural order as in the 
supernatural. Let this truth be dwelt upon in class and in games, 
in every action. Show the children how the natural virtues stand 
out in the characters of the saints and the great people of history. 
Urge them to emulate that which will not only make them better 
but even happier. Let the teacher remember that her own appre- 
ciation of the natural virtues and her good example in practicing 
them, will form the best means of fostering them in her pupils. 

On the strictly spiritual side we should strive to inculcate in 
them the practice and love of frequent spiritual retreats. Let us 
also strive to encourage in them a love for the knowledge of their 
faith, somewhat similar to that shown by the young people in 
London in the Catholic Guild movement. Finally, we must im- 
press upon them the great value of prayer and particularly mental 
prayer. So many think this is only for priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters. Yet we know that if it could become a practical part of 
the daily life of our people, it might revolutionize their conduct 
and whole outlook on life. 

It is a devastating warfare against which the modern Catholic 
youth must battle. JI contend, however, that he comes to us 
basically as good as the youth of any previous generation. But 
if we today do as we did in the past, give him the catechism with 
all its abstract terms and browbeat him into memorizing hundreds 
of words and phrases that are meaningless to him, it is not likely, 
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unless by a miracle of God’s grace, that he will weather the storm 
against which he must contend. He must be inspired by the zeal, 
example, and faith of well-informed teachers. His religion must be 
vitalized. Its principles must be so engraved upon his soul as to 
be a part of his very being. He must be taught to act in his re- 
lationship to God and man from true worthy motives, not merely 
to be guided by instinct or caprice, or the practice of the mob. 

In conclusion, I think the principal problems and obstacles in 
the teaching of religion to modern youth may be stated as follows: 
Our own lack of interest, the over-secularization of our curriculum, 
the lack of properly prepared and trained teachers, the sophisti- 
cation and materialism rampant in the present day. All these 
things can be overcome if we develop the proper teacher. For 
what Mr. Archibald Rutledge, writing in Scribner’s for March, 1929 
says of the character of teachers is apropos and, altered somewhat, 
may well serve as my conclusion—“‘Whether the new environment 
is defiling depends to a critically high degree on the characters of 
the teachers to which the young mind is exposed, for its teachers 
have the power to make or break his soul, to determine his destiny. 
They are the streams of the wilderness, and if they lack zeal, good 
sense, preparation, and the confidence born of preparation, he 
perishes. The poets are right, and the biographers of significant 
men are right, when they attribute to teachers a profound and 
ineradicable influence over adolescent minds.” 

“A teacher is most fortunate because he is essentially a knight- 
errant. His daily business is to hunt down and destroy error, and 
those who regard teaching as a tame and colorless business fail to 
realize that this whole matter of education is, in its last analysis, 
an Armageddon with the devil. The teachers’ fight is with the 
subjective foes; with everything that is wrong in thought, reason- 
ing, feeling, motive.” 
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VERY REVEREND MONSIGNOR FRANCIS J. MACELWANE, A.M., 
DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, TOLEDO, OHIO 





On March 17th, this letter was sent to the publishers listed, 
reading as follows: 


“IT have been asked to prepare a paper for the meeting of 
the Diocesan Superintendents to be held in Washington 
during Easter Week, discussing the merits of newer 
Religion textbooks or similar material for elementary 
schools or high schools. 

Some of this material is on hand here but in order to 
avoid overlooking any books which might be deserving of 
mention, I think it would be to the interest of your firm 
to send me samples or a list of such material as you think 
should be mentioned in this paper.” 


PUBLISHERS 


Messrs. Allyn & Bacon, 2231 Parkway Ave., Chicago, III. 

American Book Co., 300 Pike St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. Appleton & Co., 29-35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Benziger Bros., 343 Main St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 3621 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 354 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Catholic Education Press, 1326 Quincy St., N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Catholic School Interests, 178 Kenilworth Ave., Elmhurst, IIl. 

The Century Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

George H. Doran Co., 244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Doubleday, Doran Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Educational Publishing Co., Inc., 2510 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Ginn & Company, 199 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hall & McCreary Co., 480 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Harter School Supply Co., 2146 East 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

oo & Eldredge, Inc., 5 Union Square, New York, 
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Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 9805 Lake St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Henry Holt & Co., 2451 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2451 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Iroquois Publishing Co., 1811 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

Johnson Publishing Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

Laidlaw Brothers, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 

Laurel Book Co., 325 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 

J. P. Lippincott & Co., 2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago, II. 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Longmans, Green & Co., Prairie Ave. & 20th St., Chicago, II. 

Loyola University Press, 3444 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Lyons & Carnahan Co., 221 East 20th St., Chicago, IIl. 

The Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Mentzer, Bush & Co., 2210 S. Park Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 325 East 23rd St., Chicago, Il. 

Modern Educational Publishers, 4335 Armitage Ave., Chicago, III. 

John Murphy Co., 200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

McelIndoo Publishing Co., New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nations School’ Publishing Co., 919 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
Ill. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Oxford University Press, 35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

The Plymouth Press, 7852 Lowe Ave., Chicago, III. 

Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III. 

G. P. Putnams Sons, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Rand, McNally & Co., 536 8. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

William H. Sadlier Co., 9-15 Park Place, 4th Floor Park-Murray 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Benjamin H. Sanborn Co., 221 E. Cullerton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Charles Scribners’ Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 221 East 20th St., Chicago, Il. 
South-Western Publishing Co., 1 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
University of Chicago Press, 58th St., Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
University Publishing Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph H. Wagner, Inc., 23 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 
Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 352 East 22nd St., Chicago, Ill. 

J. W. Wilcox & Follett Co., 2008 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
John C. Winston Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co., 1519 Tower Grove Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 

World Book Co., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


TEXTBOOKS RECEIVED 


Replies were received from a large proportion of the publishers. 
Many stated that they had no textbooks in religion to offer. A 
few sent books by non-Catholic authors, of which I have listed 
several below. 

From the publishers having Catholic religion textbooks I re- 
ceived samples of probably all the available religion textbooks. 
These I have classified into three groups: college, high school, and 
elementary school, making two divisions in each group, basal and 
supplementary. 

I did not feel that it would be fair to the publishers or the books 
to attempt a critical estimate of the books, especially if this esti- 
mate was to be comparative in nature. To make a comparative 
estimate of the books would require extensive research involving 
a great deal of time. Instead of attempting this task, I have merely 
stated the content of the books. 

As I interpret the aim of this paper, it is not to estimate the 
value of the respective texts but rather to familiarize the super- 
intendents with the available textbook material in religion. 

In accordance with this aim I have merely stated the content of 
each book, together with the field for which it is intended. 


TEACHERS’ BOOKS 


1. Hannan, Jerome, D.D., Teacher Tells a Story. Two volumes. 
Benziger. Vol. I, 1925. Cloth, 275 pages. Vol. IT, 1926. Cloth, 
352 pages. Content: These books are made up of stories for 
teachers to tell the pupils, illustrating Catholic Doctrine. 
Presentation: The stories are grouped under the respective 
subjects as: Interest in School; Cooperation with the 
Teacher; Prayer; The Resurrection, etc. There are no 
illustrations. Use: These books may be used to advantage 
by religious teachers in any of the elementary grades. 

2. Aurelia, Sister M., Practical Aids for Catholic Teachers. Intro- 
duction by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap. Benziger, 1923. 
Cloth, 305 pages. Content: This book gives content 
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for classwork and methods of teaching religion. Part 
1, Virtues; Stories; Memory Gems. Part 2, Classroom 
Projects; Drawing; Construction; Dramatization. Pres- 
entation: Little paragraphs are devoted to Cheerfulness; 
Kindness; Obedience; Devotion to the saints, etc. Some 
paragraphs deal with review material. The illustrations 
are numerous but not in colors. Use: This book could be 
used in grades 1-4. 

3. Inez, Sister M., Religion Teaching Plans. Benziger, 1929. 
Cloth, 245 pages. Content: Made up of lesson-plans for 
religion. The lesson-plans offered, cover several grades. 
They are not meant to be complete in the presentation of 
religion but merely suggestive outlines. Presentation: The 
lessons offer some material for Dramatization; Class- 
Procedure; Poster-Work; Projects; Poems; Applications. 
Use: The book may be used by teachers for models in 
preparing religion lesson-plans. 


4. Kinkead, Thomas L., An Explanation of the Baltimore 
Catechism. Benziger, 1891 and 1921. Cloth, 393 pages. 
Content: This book explains the various prayers and the 
lessons taught in the Baltimore Catechisms; Sacraments; 
Prayer; Commandments, etc. Presentation: Each prayer 
and each doctrine is explained in detail with heavy print 
emphasizing important items. There are no illustrations. 
Use: This book could be used for grades 1-8. 


5. Sharp, John K., Aims and Methods in Teaching Religion. 
Benziger, 1929. Cloth, 407 pages. Content: This book is 
divided into four parts: Field of Religion Methods; Aims 
in Teaching Religion; the Child to Whom We Teach 
Religion; The Tools of Teaching Religion. Presentation: 
The subject-matter is treated in an historical way. There 
are reading references and notes at the end of each chapter. 
Topics for discussion and review questions also follow each 
chapter. There are several pages of suggestions for black- 
board work. Use: This book could be used in high school. 


6. The Religious of the Cenacle of St. Regis, The Spiritual Way. 
A Cenacle Publication, 1928. Paper, 278 pages. Content: 
This book is a preparation for Confession, Communion, 
and Confirmation. Presentation: There are twenty induc- 
tive lessons explaining: God the Creator; Heaven and Hell; 
Original Sin; The Holy Catholic Church, etc. There is a 
summary at the end of each lesson. There are also review 
questions for each lesson. There are some illustrations 
but not in colors. Use: This book is intended for grades 1-4. 
7. Spirago-Clarke, The Catechism Explained. Benziger, 1899 
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and 1921. Cloth, 752 pages. Content: The book is divided 
into three parts: Faith; The Commandments; Means of 
Grace. Presentation: These three parts have many sub- 
divisions. Everything is explained at length. There are 
many quotations from scripture. Answers that are given 
in the Baltimore Catechism are printed verbatim and 
explained. There are no illustrations. Use: This book 
could be used by high-school teachers. 


COLLEGE BOOKS 


1. Basal. Borgmann, Rev. Henry, C.SS8.R., Libica. John Murphy 
Co., 1930. Cloth, 221 pages. Content: This book is a 
“Liturgical, Biblical, Cathectical Summary of the Catholic 
Religion.”” The book begins with a collection of common 
prayers. After the prayers, two pages are devoted to a 
summary of the subject-matter for the entire year, made 
in weekly assignments. Each weekly assignment is com- 
posed of a threefold study, Liturgy, Bible, and Catechism. 
Presentation: The book is not illustrated. It contains a 
wealth of material. The doctrinal and scriptural study 
are made to follow the liturgical year. Many suggestions 
for private study are offered. Use: The book contains so 
much material that it would be difficult to cover it below 
fourth-year high school. It would be an excellent book for 
a strong course in college. 


2. Basal or Supplementary. Carroll, Rev. Patrick J., C.S.C., 
Litt.D., The Man God. Scott Foresman & Co., 1927. Cloth, 
345 pages. Content: The book presents a complete life of 
Christ. It begins with a brief biography of the four Evange- 
lists, the genealogies of Jesus, and a geographic description 
of Palestine. This introductory portion is followed by the 
life of Our Lord and a statement of His Teachings. Presenta- 
tion: The book is not illustrated but contains a few maps. 
Study topics are given at the end of each chapter. Use: The 
book is suitable either as a basal text or as a supplementary 
book for the last two years in high school and for college. 
3. Basal. Cooper, John M., Religion Outlines for Colleges. 
Catholic Education Press, 1924. Cloth. There are four 
volumes in the entire course. Each book is about 200 pages. 
Content: Vol. I, Catholic Moral Ideal: Love of God and 
Our Neighbor; Charity in Everyday ‘Life; Justice; Life 
Under Modern Conditions; Purity; Honesty, ete. Vol. II, 
Prayer and the Sacraments; The Trinity; The Incarnation; 
Creation of Man; The Blessed Virgin. Vol. III, The 
Church; Sacred Scripture; Christ; The Existence of God. 
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Vol. IV, Faith; Vocation; Marriage; Parenthood; Civic 
Responsibility; Leisure. Presentation: The books are writ- 
ten in a very interesting manner. Applications to modern 
conditions are made throughout. Review and study ques- 
tions are provided. There are no illustrations. Use: In- 
tended for college classes but can also be used to advantage 
in high schools. 


4. Basal or Supplementary. Dunney, Rev. Jos. A., The Mass. 


Maemillan, 1924 and 1927. Cloth, 371 pages. Content: 
The book gives the text of the prayers as well as the history 
of the prayers of the Mass. It also gives the history and 
significance of the articles and symbols used at Mass. 
The book does not confine itself to history and explanation, 
however, but also, discusses the devotional application of 
the prayers and symbols. Presentation: The material 
assembled is very valuable and interesting. Illustrations 
are used freely, mostly small illustrations, showing symbols. 
The arrangement of the book appears to be too compact. 
Use: The book has been used both in high school and col- 
lege and at times in elementary schools. It is too difficult 
for elementary schools. It can be used as a basal text in 
third or fourth year of high school, although the effort to 
handle the amount of matter contained in the book offers 
serious difficulty. As a supplementary book it is very 
valuable both in high school and college. 


5. Basal or Supplementary. Haering, Rev. Otto, O.S.B., Living 


With the Church. This book was translated by Rev. Rem- 
bert Bularzik, O.S.B. Benziger, 1930. Board, 191 pages. 
Content: This book is a handbook of instruction in the 
liturgy of the Church year. Presentation: Advent; Christ- 
mas; Holy Week, and Rogation Days are all treated in 
detail. There are no illustrations. Use: This book could 
be used by college students. 


6. Basal. Wilmers, Rev. W., S.J., Handbook of the Christian 


Religion. Benziger, 1891 and 1921. Cloth, 506 pages. 
Content: This book is divided into three parts: The Truth 
of the Catholic Religion; Christian Dogma; Christian 
Moral. Presentation: The book is divided into chapters 
of about eight pages, dealing with Revelation; Evidence; 
Testimony of Martyrs; The Church, etc. There are no 
illustrations. Use: This book could be used for all four 
years of college. 


7. The Golden Education Series. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL BOOKS 


1. Basal. Campion, Rev. Raymond J., Religiona Secondary School 
Course. With preface by Monsignor McClancy. Two volumes. 
Sadlier. Vol. I, 1928. Cloth, 321 pages. Vol II, 1929. Cloth, 
434 pages. Content: Volume I, The Church; Our Lord and 
His Teachings; The Commandments; Forgiveness of Sin; 
Divine Grace; The Mass; The Sacraments; Love of God 
and Our Neighbors. Vol. II, The Mass and Command- 
ments. Presentation: These books present the matter in 
narrative form with review questions and study topics at 
the end of each chapter. They are illustrated moderately. 
The narration is interesting and has many modern appli- 
cations. Use: These books may be used as basal texts in 
first and second-year high school. 


2. Basal. Cassilly, Rev. Francis, 8.J., Religion, Doctrine, and 
Practice. Loyola University Press, 1926. Cloth, 478 pages. 
Content: Commandments; Sin; Means of Grace; Apostles’ 
Creed. Presentation: Arranged in question and answer 

form. Review questions at the end of each chapter. The 
book contains a few illustrations. Use: This book may be 
used in several years of high school. 


3. Basal. Christian Brothers, Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine. John Joseph McVey Co. Revised 1930. Book IV is 
intended for high-school use. The book is written in 
catechism form. 


4. Basal or Supplementary. Hald, Rev. Henry M., Ph.D., 
Readings from the Sacred Scriptures. Schwartz, Kirwin & 
Fauss, 1928. Cloth, 356 pages. Content: The book con- 
tains an introduction giving the books of the Canon, 
meaning of the Sacred Scriptures, etc. This is followed 
by geographic and historical notes. The main body of 
the text is made up of readings in the form of literal quo- 
tations from the Old and New Testament. Presentation: 
The author has presented the texts in the form of con- 
nected accounts, supplying the connecting thoughts be- 
tween the quotations. The print is large, open, and read- 
able. A number of illustrations are used. Use: The book 
may be used for a year’s work in Scripture in high school 
or as a supplementary text. 

5. Basal. Laux, Rev. John, A Course in Religion for Catholic 
High Schools and Academies. Five volumes. Benziger, 1928. 
Content: There are five books in this set. Vol. I, Chief 
Truths of Faith, 94 pages. Vol. II, The Sacraments, 104 
pages. Vol. III, Christian Moral, 111 pages. Vol. IV, God, 
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Christianity, and the Church, 108 pages. Vol. V, Church 
History, 173 pages. Presentation: The topics are presented 
in paragraphs with the important statements printed in 
bold type or in italics. Use: One book for each of the four 
semesters of high school. 


Basal. Russel, Rev. W. H., Your Religion. Introduction by 
Rev. John M. Cooper. Herder, 1927. Cloth, 311 pages. 
Content: Our Lord; The Church; Miracles; Evolution; 
The Parish; Ideals; Catholic School, etc. Presentation: 
Written in narrative form with large headings on the 
paragraphs. Use: May be used in any two years of high 
school. 

Basal. Sullivan, John F., The Visible Church. Kenedy, 1920. 
Cloth, 274 pages. Content: Government of the Church; 
Religious State; Sacraments; Liturgy; Devotions; Chris- 
tian Art. Presentation: Written in narrative form with 
extensive review questions at the end of each chapter. 
The book is illustrated with small pictures. Use: Useful 
for first year of high school. 

Sheehan, Apologetics. Gill & Co., Dublin. Content: Catholic 
Doctrine in thesis form. 


With Mother Church. Published at Collegeville, Minn. 
Content: Several volumes of Liturgy. 

Baierl, Religion Course. Seminary Press, Rochester. 
Content: Creed; Commandments; Sacraments; Grace; 
Prayer. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


Basal. Anna Louise, Sister, Bible Stories for Children. Intro- 
duction by Rev. Augustine Hickey. Schwartz, Kirwin & 
Fauss, 1919. Cloth, 170 pages. Content: Bible Narratives: 
Old Testament, pages 1-67; New Testament, pages 71-170. 
Presentation: Each event is narrated in a separate chapter. 
Type is readable. Each story is illustrated but no colored 
illustrations are used. Use: This is intended to be used as 
a basal text in grades 4-6. 

Basal. Anna Louise, Sister, Bible History of the Old and New 
Testament with Compendium of Church History. Preface by 
Father Quinlan. Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, 1928. Cloth, 
436 pages. Content: Pages 1-179 are devoted to Bible 
History of the Old Testament; pages 185-344 are devoted 
to the Bible History of the New Testament; pages 349-425 
are devoted to Church History. Presentation: The book 
contains an extensive amount of material. The type is 
not large but is readable. A number of full-page illustra- 
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tions are used. There are no colored illustrations. Review 
questions are not added. Use: The book is suitable as a 
basal text for Bible and Church History in grades 7-8, or 
also in high school 1st and 2nd year. 

3. Basal. Bolton, Mother, Spiritual Way. World Book Co., 
1930. This is a series of four books intended for Grades 
3-6. Content: These books contain the principal doctrines 
commonly taught in intermediate grades. Presentation: 
The books are written in a very interesting manner. The 
kinds of type and the illustrations used are very attractive. 

4. Basal. Christian Brothers, Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 
John Joseph McVey Co. Revised 1930. Books I, II, III 
are intended for elementary grades. These books are 
written in catechism form. 

5. Basal. Eugene, Brother, Compendium of Bible and Church 
History. Preface by Monsignor McClancy. Sadlier, 1927. 
Cloth, 302 pages. Content: This book gives the Bible 
History of the Old and New Testaments, pages 1-216; 
pages 217-287 are devoted to Church History. The last 
pages of the book contain instruction on Holy Scripture, 
the Liturgy, ete. Presentation: Each event in Sacred Scrip- 
ture is presented in a separate chapter or division of a 
chapter, with a suitable heading. At the end of each 
chapter are review questions and several problems and 
projects. The book is fairly well illustrated. Colored 
illustrations are not used. Use: This book is suitable as 
a basal text in Bible and Church History for grades 6-8. 


6. Basal. Eugene, Brother, Important Events in Church History. 
Preface by Monsignor McClancy. Sadlier, 1927. Board, 
302 pages. Content: This book deals entirely with Church 
History. It isin part taken from the Church History section 
of Brother Eugene's book, ‘Compendium of Bible and 
Church History.” Presentation: Summaries and review 
questions are furnished at the end of each chapter. The 
book is illustrated. Use: This book is suitable for use in 
grades 6-8, either as basal or supplementary. 

7. Basal. Faerber, Rev. W., Catechism for Catholic Parochial 
Schools of the United States. B. Herder Book Co. Revised 
Edition, 1928. Cloth, 128 pages. Content: This book is 
divided into four parts and an appendix. Part 1, Apostles’ 
Creed. Part 2, The Commandments. Part 3, The Sacra- 
ments. Part 4, Prayer. Appendix. The text of the principal 
prayers, examination of conscience, prayers for confession, 
an explanation of the Mass and the prayers for Servers. 
Presentation: The book is arranged on the usual cateche- 
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tical plan. Suitable scripture texts are added after many 
of the questions. The book is not illustrated. Use: The 
book is suitable for use in grades 6-8. 

8. Basal. Jehlicka, Rev. Dr. Francis, Graded Catechism. Sadlier, 
1925. Cloth, 232 pages. Content: It follows the assignment 
of matter in the Baltimore Catechism. Presentation: The 
usual question and answer form is used. The wording of 
the Baltimore Catechism is given in bold type for each 
question. After the brief answer of the Baltimore Cate- 
chism, a rather complete explanation is added in fine print. 
In some instances questions are added of an explanatory 
type, marked A, B, C. The book is not illustrated. Use: 
This book is suitable for use in grades 6-8. 

9. Basal. Kelly, Rev. James F., Catechism of Christian Doc- 
trine. Five volumes. Sadlier, 1924-1926. Paper. Content: 
Volume I, a short and simple Catechism for first Confes- 
sion and Communion. Vol. II, Introductory Catechism 
of Christian Doctrine. Vol. III, Catechism No. 1. Vol. 
1V, Catechism No. 2. Vol. V, Complete Catechism. 
Presentation: These books are a simplification of the Bal- 
timore Catechism. Except for Vol. I and Vol. V, the print 
is large and readable. They are not illustrated. Use: Vols. 
I and II are intended for grades 2-3. The other books may 
be used in grades 4-8. 

10. Basal. Kinkead, Rev. Thomas L., A Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine. Five volumes. Benziger. Paper. To be used in 
grades 1-8. 

11. Basal. Knecht, Rt. Rev. F. J., D.D., The Child’s Bible His- 
tory. Herder Book Co., 1890-1928. Cloth, 104 pages. 
Content: This book covers the Bible History of the Old 
and New Testaments. Presentation: The Bible Narrative 
is given in separate chapters. At the end of each chapter 
are fact-getting questions. The book is illustrated but 
colored illustrations are not used. Use: This Bible History 
is used in grades 6-8. 

12. Basal. Linden, James, 8.J., Catechism of the Catholic Religion. 
Two volumes. Herder Book Co. Vol. I, 1916 and 1927. 
Cloth, 43 pages. Vol. II, 1916 and 1928, 161 pages. Content: 
Both Vol. I and Vol. II follow the same divisions—An 
introductory section contains common prayers. Part 1, 
The Apostles’ Creed; Part 2, The Commandments; Part 
3, Sacraments and Prayer. Appendix of Vol. II contains 
the Books of Holy Scripture; Devotions for Confession; 
Explanation of the Mass, and a Christian’s Rule of Life. 
Presentation: Both volumes are arranged in the usual 
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vd question and answer form. Vol. I is very simple while in 
Vol. II, Scripture texts are frequently added after the 

questions. After some questions an Application is made, 


m, chiefly of a devotional nature. Questions marked with 
nt an asterisk in Vol. II are to be omitted when the book 
he is first studied. Questions to be drilled on are designated 
of by underscoring the number. These books are not illus- 
ch trated. Use: Vol. I is suitable for grades 3-5. Vol. II is 
suitable for grades 6-8. 
“a 13. Basal. MacEachen, Rev. Roderick, D.D., Course in Religion. 
od Maemillan. Book I, 1920-1924. Cloth, 41 pages; Book II, 
_ 1922 and 1927. Cloth, 102 pages. Book III, 1922 and 1924. 
Cloth, 230 pages; Book IV, 1924. Cloth, 245 pages. 
- Content: Book I, God the Creator; The Trinity; Angels 
I: and Devils; Heaven; Hell; Commandments; Sin; Birth of 
Hi Christ ; The Crucifixion; Resurrection; The Church; Grace; 
“ Sacraments; Judgment. Book II covers the same topics 
I. as Book I. The matter in Book II, however, is in narrative 
L form, devoting about two pages to each subject treated 
a while Book I gave from three to six lines accompanied by 
it an illustration. Book III, God; Revelation; Angels; Man; 
Destiny of Man; Commandments; Virtues; Sacrifice and 
y Prayer; Sin; Fall of Man; Redemption; The Church; The 
Sacraments; Death; Judgment. Book IV, Divine Provi- 
n dence; Human Soul; Eternal Destiny; Angels; Command- 
n ments; Love of God; Love of our Neighbors; Grace; Sacra- 
ments; Faith, Hope, and Charity; Cardinal Virtues. 
s= Presentation: The presentation is in narrative form with 


the essential truths either by separate statements at the 
end of each chapter or by bold leads at the beginning of 
each paragraph. The vocabulary is a little difficult. Col- 
ored illustrations would have improved the books. Com- 
plete Teachers’ Manuals accompany Books I to III. Use: 
The books are intended as basal texts for religion in the 
grades named. 


. 14. Basal. Schuster, Rev. Ignatius, Illustrated Bible History. 
Herder Book Co. Revised 1922. Cloth, 388 pages. 
Content: Narratives of the Old and New Testaments, in- 
cluding the journies of the Apostles. Presentation: Written 
in the usual Bible History form. The type is rather small. 
The book is illustrated but colored illustrations are not 
used. Extensive review questions are given at the end of 
} each chapter. Use: The book may be used as basal text 
in grades 6-8. 


15. Basal. Servants of Immaculate Heart of Mary, My Mass 
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Book. Preface by Dr. William J. Kerby. Macmillan, 1929. 
Cloth, 79 pages. Content: Primarily a prayerbook. Illus- 
trations of successive parts of the Mass in colors on each 
page with a prayer suited to that part of the Mass below 
the illustration. Illustrations representing some essential 
doctrines interspersed through the book but with only 
the title below, as ‘‘Our Lord Ascends into Heaven.” The 
last sixteen pages made up of the following prayers: 
prayer for Communion, prayer for confession, prayers 
every child should know. These prayers are not illustrated. 
Presentation: The printed material in the book is made up 
entirely of prayers—the prayers are devotional—the 
illustrations are devout and attractive. The text seems to 
be more difficult than necessary. Use: This book could be 
ye to advantage as a prayerbook for pupils of the primary 
grades. 

16. Basal. The Small Missal. Macmillan, 1929. Cloth, 480 pages. 
Content: Contains in the beginning: Calendar; Indulgences; 
Marriage Laws; Common Prayers; Morning and Evening 
Prayers; Prayers for Confession and Communion; Way of 
the Cross; Litanies. These are followed by: The Ordinary 
of the Mass; The Proper of the Seasons; The Proper of the 
Saints; The Common of the Saints. Presentation: The 
book is small enough to carry. The translation is very good. 
It does not contain the proper for the days of the week. 
U “a = book may be introduced in grades 7-8 or in high 
school. 

17. Basal. Shields, T. E., Religion. Catholic Education Press, 
1908. Two volumes. The books are attractively illustrated 
and are written in story form. 


1. Supplementary. Basilian Fathers, Scripture Treasures. Sad- 
lier, 1926. Board, 79 pages. Content: Selected texts from 
the Old and New Testaments for memorizing in upper 
grades and high school. Presentation: The book is printed 
in rather fine print. It is not illustrated. Use: It is intended 
as a supplementary text of selections for memorizing in 
grades 7-8 and high school. 

2. Supplementary. Bonser, Edna Madison, The Little Boy of 
Nazareth. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1930. Cloth, 
268 pages. Non-Catholic author. Content: Stories based on 
Life of Jesus. Presentation: It has “Things to Do” at the 
end of each chapter as “Show on your sand-table model 
of Nazareth, the road travelers to Jerusalem would take.” 
A few illustrations are shown. Use: This book may be 
used in grades 4-8. 
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3. Supplementary. Flynn, Rev. Edwin, Seeing God, the Story 


of the Mass. Sadlier, 1929. Paper, 59 pages. Content: The 
book explains the Mass, part by part, in story form. 
Presentation: Very readable type. Illustrations of the priest 
at the altar occur at regular intervals. Some colored illus- 
tration of old masterpieces are used. Use: The book can 
be used as a supplementary reader in grades 3-5. 


4. Supplementary. Hague, Chalmers & Kelly, Studies in Con- 


duct. (Non-Catholic). University Publishing Co., 1929. 
Cloth, 500 pages. Content: There are three books in this 
series, of which I examined Book IJ and Book III. Each 
book is divided into ten parts as follows: Courage and 
Hope; Wisdom; Industry and Good Habits; Knowledge 
and Usefulness; Truth and Honesty; Healthfulness and 
Cleanliness; Reverence; Faith and Responsibility. Each 
of these subjects is motivated by biographies, stories, and 
dramatizations. Presentation: The book is non-Catholic, 
in fact is not strictly religious. It is aimed to inspire natural 
virtues on a basis of ideals and natural motivation. Use: 
The book could be used with care as supplementary reading, 
in grades specified. 

Supplementary. Hannan, Rev. Jerome, D.D., Religion Hour. 
Two volumes. 1925. Paper. Content: Book I, 64 pages. 
Book II, 92 pages. They both contain story lessons in 
conduct and religion. Both books are based on Teacher Tells 
a Story, Books I and II. Presentation: These books are 
written in large type in short story form. They are illus- 
trated in colors. Use: They could be used in grades 1-2. 

Supplementary. Harris, Albert, Old Testament Readings. 
(Non-Catholic). Johnson, 1925. Cloth, 302 pages. Con- 
tent: This book is meant to be a continuation of the work 
given in “Bible History Reader.” It is made up of narra- 
tives from the Bible. Presentation: The book is written in 
very readable form, with word drill at the beginning of 
each chapter. It is well illustrated but not in colors. 
Use: The book is non-Catholic but appears to be accurate 
and usable, if desired, in the upper grades. 

Supplementary. Horan, Ellamay, Practices of Charity for 
Boys and Girls. Introduction by Rev. Austin Schmidt, 
S.J. Loyola University Press, 1929. Linen, 122 pages. 
This is a pupil’s workbook for grades 5-8. It aims to build 
character, especially along the lines of charity. 

Supplementary. Jones, Gray & Gray, Bible Story Reader. 
(Non-Catholic). Johnson Publishing Co., 1920 and 1922. 
Cloth, 96 pages. Content: The book presents narrratives 
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from the Bible. Pages 1-66 are devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment, while pages 67-85 are given to the New Testament. 
In the back of the book are a few songs and some phonic 
drills. Presentation: The book is written in a modern 
primary reader form. It is illustrated in colors. Some 
word drill is given with each lesson. Use: The book is 
non-Catholic, but appears to be accurate and usable if 
desired. It could be read as a supplementary reader in 
grades 2-4. 


Supplementary. Kelly, Rev. William R., Our First Commun- 
ion. Benziger, 1925. Paper, 64 pages. Content: A state- 
ment for primary children of the essential doctrines neces- 
sary for First Communion. Presentation: It is in narrative 
form and illustrated in color. Use: Useful in grades 1-2. 


Supplementary. Kelly, Rev. William R., The Mass for 
Children. Benziger, 1925. Paper, 64 pages. Content: The 
book explains the Mass, part by part, in narrative form. 
Presentation: There is a paragraph about each part of the 
Mass. It is well illustrated in color. Use: Could be used 
in grades 2-3. 

Supplementary. Kelly, Rev. William R., Our Sacraments. 
Benziger, 1927. Paper, 128 pages. Content: A simple 
explanation of the Sacraments for primary grades. 
Presentation: It is written in story form and dialogue. It 
is well illustrated, partly in colors. Use: It is suitable for 
grades 3-4. 

Supplementary. Kelly, Rev. William R., Assignments and 
Directions in the Study of Religion. Benziger, 1927. Paper, 
48 pages. A workbook to accompany Kelly, “Our Sacra- 
ments.” 

Supplementary. Matimore, Rev. P. Henry, 8.T.D., A Child’s 
Garden of Religion Stories. Macmillan Co., 1929. Cloth, 
280 pages. Content: Old Testament: Creation; Deluge; 
Call of Abraham; Call of Moses; Deliverance From Egypt; 
Ten Commandments; Death of Moses. New Testament: 
Birth of Christ; Wise Men; Flight to Egypt; Christ in 
Temple; Miracle at Cana; Jesus and the Children. Biogra- 
phy of the Saints: St. George; St. Clare; St. Catherine of 
Siena; St. Francis of Assisi. Presentation: Follows standard 
work-lists, with necessary additions. Dialogue suited to 
dramatization. Illustrations in colors are good. A teacher’s 
manual offers helpful suggestions. Use: This book could 
be used as supplementary reader. It could also find a 
place as basal readers if the Bible History Assignments 
of the course of study were made to cover the topics listed. 
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14. Supplementary. Matimore, Rev. P. Henry, 8.T.D., Wonder 
Stories of God’s People. Macmillan, 1929. Cloth, 352 pages. 
Content: Old Testament: Esau and Jacob; Joseph Sold 
into Egypt; Ruth; Samson; David and Goliath; Solomon; 
Job; Jonas; Daniel. New Testament: Man Born Blind; 
Death of John Baptist ; Calming the Storm; The Centurion; 
ete. Biography: Ignatius of Antioch; St. Benedict; etc. 
Presentation: Story form, interesting, illustrated in colors. 
Part in dialogue suitable for dramatization. A teacher’s 
manual offers helpful suggestions. Use: Could be used as 
supplementary reader in grades 4-5. 

15. Supplementary. McMunigle, Mary, Pittsburgh Art Course. 
Mentzer, Bush & Co., 1930. This is an art course correlat- 
ing art with religion. It is intended for use throughout the 
elementary grades. 

16. Supplementary. Sisters of St. Dominic, My Gift to Jesus. 
Lawdale Publishing House, Chicago, 1929. Cloth, 158 
pages. This book deals with an explanation of the Mass, 
and the method of going to confession and Communion. 
It is intended for children in grades 2-4. 

17. Supplementary. Sullivan and Logie, Story of the Old Spanish 
Missions of the Southwest. Lyons and Carnahan, 1927. 
Cloth, 217 pages. Content: History of the old missions in 
twenty-eight separate stories. Presentation: The stories are 
not told from a Catholic standpoint although they are 
apparently accurate. Use: The book might be used as 
a supplementary work on American Church History in 
grades 6-9. 











RELIGIOUS VACATION SCHOOLS AND 
THE DIOCESAN SUPERINTENDENT 





REVEREND EDWIN V. O’HARA, LL.D., DIRECTOR, RURAL LIFE BUREAU, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





It will be best to introduce our subject by a brief statement 
concerning the organization and scope of religious vacation 
schools. The vacation school is an organized institution of relig- 
ious education conducted for four weeks during the period of the 
public-school vacation. It oceupies three hours a day for twenty 
days and presupposes a definite course of study with a system of 
grading conducted by teachers competent both in pedagogy and 
religious knowledge. Its aim is to place at the disposal of its pupils 
a program of religious education, rich in content and presented 
according to the best pedagogical practice. The program as it is 
at present organized can be seen in the Manual of Religious 
Vacation Schools just issued by the Rural Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

The daily horarium beginning with morning prayers and Holy 
Mass includes periods for the study of prayers, picture study, 
bible stories, lives of the Saints, Christian Doctrine, health in- 
struction, recreation, singing, liturgy, and art and handcraft. 
Thus far the work for four groups has been outlined; namely, for 
the primary, intermediate, junior high-school, and senior high- 
school grades. 

The general field for religious vacation schools is to be found 
in the large group of Catholic children attending the public schools. 
There are in the United States, according to the 1930 Official Cath- 
olic Directory, 18,166 Catholic churches and 7,225 parish schools, 
which would give 10,911 parishes and mission churches without 
schools. Consequently, there are nearly 11,000 groups of Catholic 
children in the United States who have no opportunity for organi- 
zed Catholic schooling. In addition to this, there are the many 
thousands of Catholic children in the cities who do not attend the 
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Catholic schools. I have just received a letter from the pastor of a 
large parish in New York City in which he requests information 
concerning the religious vacation schools, and says: ‘Our parish 
has a parochial school with about eight hundred pupils but besides 
this there are perhaps 2,500 or 3,000 children in the public schools. 
Many of these rarely attend church during the year, especially 
during the summer, and those who do, except for the little instruc- 
tion they receive at the Sunday Mass, learn little of their religion.” 
We were able to write him that the establishment of religious 
vacation schools in the cities to meet such a problem as his is no 
longer an experiment; that last summer several hundred children 
were assembled in each of several schools held in San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacramento, as well as in Omaha, Chicago, 
and Pittsburgh. Last summer the number of religious vacation 
schools in the United States was about 700, scattered through 
seventy dioceses with the highest number of schools in the Dioceses 
of Los Angeles and Dubuque. In the former Diocese 116 schools 
were conducted under the direction of the Confraternity of Christ- 
ian Doctrine with upwards of 10,000 children in attendance. In 
the Diocese of Dubuque, Dr. J. M. Wolfe, a pioneer in the re- 
ligious vacation-school movement, organized 75 schools. 

While most of these schools have been conducted only for two 
or three years we have had experience with parishes in which 
religious vacation schools have been conducted successfully 
every year for the past ten years. Back of the Catholic experience 
is that of the Lutherans in Minnesota who have developed a 
successful system of religious vacation schools over a period of 
forty years. 

The supply of competent teachers for these schools is, of course, 
the critical matter. The supply naturally falls into three groups: 
the teaching Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods, seminarians, and lay 
teachers. Experience shows that the number of teachers available 
from each of these sources is very much greater than might be sup- 
posed from first sight. Another problem relates to the attendance 
of children. The uniform experience in seventy dioceses is that 
the children can be assembled in large numbers for regular atten- 
dance at religious vacation schools, both in city and in country 
parishes. It is possible that a large element in the explanation of 
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why the children will attend faithfully during the summer is to 
be found in the desire of the parents to have the children under 
supervision part of each day, away from home. On the other hand, 
there is everywhere evidence of the hunger of the children for 
religious instruction and of their enthusiasm for vacation schools. 

For several years experiments have been made in establishing 
religious vacation schools in many sections of the country under 
various auspices. During the past three years an increasing 
number of dioceses have come to regard the vacation schools as 
an integral part of their educational system. Typical of recent 
indications of this point of view are to be found in the action of 
Archbishop Dowling of St. Paul, authorizing the Board of Edu- 
cation, under the direction of Rev. James A. Byrnes, Archdiocesan 
Superintendent of Schools, to take steps leading to the uniform 
and systematic religious vacation schools in the Archdiocese of 
St. Paul, and again, the pastoral letter of Bishop Tief of Con- 
cordia, urging the establishment of religious vacation schools in 
every parish of his diocese not having a parish school and entrust- 
ing the direction of these schools to the Diocesan School Board of 
which Rev. A. J. Luckey is President. 

With this lengthy preface, we may be in a position to answer 
tentatively the question of the relationship of the Diocesan Super- 
intendent and the religious vacation-school movement. We must 
distinguish between his relationship to the work in its experimental 
stages in a diocese and the relationship which will continue when 
the schools have been placed upon a permanent basis. The rela- 
tionship of the Diocesan Superintendent to the religious vacation 
school in its experimental stages can best be revealed by an account 
of what Diocesan Superintendents have actually done in the 
development of these schools. 

(1) Inthe matter of securing trained teachers: success in these 
schools requires teachers who are trained both in religion and in 
the methods of teaching children. At least two of the Diocesan 
Superintendents have utilized the possibilities of training young 
women in Catholic colleges as teachers. Under the direction of 
Rev. Felix N. Pitt of Louisville, senior students in the Catholic 
women’s colleges of his diocese received systematic training in 
teaching religion with the result that a considerable number of 
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schools were opened and successfully conducted by these young 
women. Similarly, under the direction of Rev. A. J. Luckey, the 
Catholic Women’s College at Marymount, Kans., has for some 
years been training teachers for vacation schools and Bishop Tief 
in his pastoral letter just referred to, bears testimony to the suc- 
cess of this work. The fact that sixty young men at St. Patrick’s 
Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif., are spending an hour a week out of 
their free time preparing to teach schools next summer, reflects 
the interest of the Superintendent of Schools in the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco. 

(2) A number of the Diocesan Superintendents have made 
contacts with pastors of their dioceses in reference to the estab- 
lishment of these schools. Typical of the work of many of the 
Diocesan Superintendents is that of Father Barbian of Milwaukee, 
Father Wolfe of Dubuque, Father Sullivan, 8.J. of New Orleans, 
and Father Cahill of Springfield, Il]., who have called to the atten- 
tion of the pastors of their respective dioceses who have no parish 
schools, the possibilities of gathering the children during the 
summer months. In many cases this has been done by sending a 
form letter such as one sent out by Father Byrnes of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul to ninety pastors this spring of whom thirty- 
five, a very high percentage for the first circularization, requested 
his assistance in the establishment of the schools. 

(3) Equally important with making contacts with pastors, is 
the work of securing the religious teachers. Ordinarily, pastors 
without parish schools are not in personal contact with religious 
communities and consequently are not in a position to secure the 
services of their teachers. Moreover, it is obvious that for many 
reasons the office of the Diocesan Superintendent is particularly 
adapted to bringing the matter to the attention of the Sisters. 
Applicants for religious teachers naturally must go to the Pro- 
vincial Superior. In some cases, pastors have placed their requests 
for teachers with the local Superiors of teaching communities, and, 
failing to get results, have been inclined to question the missionary 
spirit of the Sisters. This, of course, is an entirely unwarranted 
conclusion as the local Superiors, ordinarily, have no power to 
assign teachers during the summer. 

(4) In the early stages of the development of the vacation- 
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school movement, the organization of the program and course of 
study has necessarily been of an experimental character. It would 
seem that fundamentally the content of the religious vacation- 
school course of study should be similar to that of the parish 
school. Dr. J. M. Wolfe of Dubuque has undertaken to suggest 
materials suitable for each grade. In the meantime, the Rural 
Life Bureau has been indebted to Rev. F. N. Pitt of Louisville, 
and Rev. Leon MeNeill of Wichita for assistance in preparation 
of a tentative course of study given in the Manual of Religious 
Vacation Schools, just issued. 

(5) A number of Diocesan Superintendents have made reports 
of the vacation schools in their dioceses in connection with the 
annual report of their office. Thus, for example, the Catholic 
Educational Review carries an excerpt from the vacation-school 
report of the Diocese of Omaha published by Rev. Father Ostdiek, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools. This has, of course, the 
practical effect of calling the attention to the parishes without 
parish schools and stimulating pastors under such conditions to 
take practical steps toward systematic education. It would seem 
that the organized religious-education program of the vacation 
schools would be as proper a subject of report by the Diocesan 
Superintendent as the summer-school work of a college would be 
in a college report. 

(6) Finally, in this connection might be mentioned the holding 
of Teachers’ Institutes for those who are going to participate in 
the vacation schools. We have already referred to the remote 
preparation of seminarians and Catholic college students prepar- 
ing to teach. We refer here more particularly to an Institute from 
two days to a week in which as many teachers as possible, either 
religious or lay, are assembled for intensive preparation with a 
view not merely to specifically religious subjects but also to the 
correlation of these with health, recreation, and handwork, and to 
the creation of a common mind in regard to the entire project. 

With this rather fragmentary statement of the part which 
Diocesan Superintendents have taken in the development of the 
religious vacation schools we may turn to a brief statement of 
the permanent relationship of the diocesan school office to this 
form of religious education. 
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First, as a field for educational experimentation. There are 
thousands of Catholic children attending the public schools in 
scores of dioceses in the United States. It has been demonstrated 
that large groups of these children can be assembled for intensive 
religious work during the forenoons for a month during the sum- 
mer. Certainly, here is a laboratory in which the diocesan school 
office may well conduct experiments in religious education. 

Second, the Diocesan Superintendent should report the syste- 
matic religious-education work of the diocese which maintains 
suitable educational standards, giving the number of pupils and 
teachers engaged and the location of the school. 

Third, the preparation of the program and course of study for 
religious vacation schools in each diocese will certainly be within 
his province. The tendency of our Sunday schools has been 
towards a thin, impoverished program of religious instruction. The 
vacation school must maintain an enlarged and enriched program. 

Fourth, the certification of teachers for the vacation schools 
should be in the hands of the Diocesan Superintendent’s office. 
In no other way can standards be maintained. It can be taken for 
granted, of course, that teachers in the diocesan school system are 
certificated for vacation-school purposes but many others will 
have to be employed as teachers, and both seminarians and lay 
teachers should be certificated. Vacation schools will have a 
future only on condition that they employ competent teachers. 


Fifth, it would seem that in most dioceses, the diocesan school 
office will be the best suited to make contacts between the pastors 
and teachers as the Diocesan Superintendent is interested in the 
religious education of all of the children in the diocese and is best 
acquainted with the sources of teachers. It must be said, however, 
that the burden of organizing vacation schools cannot be borne 
permanently by the office of the Diocesan Superintendent, any 
more than the work of the organizing of parish schools can be 
considered a duty of his office. The responsibility must, of course, 
rest upon the local pastor. We believe that some diocesan organi- 
zation on the plan of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine will 
be found most practicable in enlisting the cooperation of the laity 
with the parish priests in the conduct of these schools. Where such 
diocesan organization prevails the relationship of the Diocesan 
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Superintendent to the vacation school would largely parallel his 
duties to the parish school. But that is a consideration for some 
years in the future. For the next three or five years the progress 
of the religious vacation schools will be in the field of extending 
the number and organizing them into the diocesan system. 

For the promotion of this work, we invite the cooperation of 
the Diocesan Superintendents and pledge to them our best efforts. 











THE RELATION BETWEEN RELIGIOUS PRACTICES 
AND MORAL PRACTICES 
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In treating religious and moral practices in terms of relation- 
ship, there are certain other fundamental concepts to be first 
considered and defined, and in a measure delimited as far as pos- 
sible. Such preliminary studies in a brief form are necessary that 
there may be some basic and accurate understanding that may be 
more or less common to the reader and auditor, or the writer and 
reader. The reason is in the fact that this subject takes evidently 
for granted that there is a relationship, and the burden of the 
discussion should be the nature and function of this relationship. 
This is especially true in a discussion before this group, because 
there are certain concepts, terms, and definitions that have already 
been determined for us by philosophy and theology, before we 
enter into any discussion. 

The most obvious purpose in discussing this relationship is to 
open up, for the practical ends and objectives of religious and 
moral culture, the meaning, nature, and processes of real and actual 
development of religious and moral character so that schoolroom 
processes may be based on sounder and more valid considerations. 
Are these practices so related that if one set is present in the 
creature, the other must be present in equal or varying degrees and 
qualities also, or even follow from the other as effect from the 
cause? Do they thus condition the existence of one another so that 
if one is modified or increasingly developed to high excellences, 
the other will consequently be drawn to the same levels, or vice 
versa, will the decrease in one, in any sense or way decrease the 
other? 

In the concept of ‘‘practices” we may find the following notes: 
(a) knowledge that is put into actual, practical use; (b) this 
knowledge is not necessarily of a deep or intricate nature, but is 
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of the quality, extent, and content required to direct the actions 
involved; (c) the actions: the muscular skills that are used, become 
themselves a rule of action, in the form of habits, which are mostly 
in keeping with personal, group, or environmental habits or cus- 
toms. Examples of the outstanding, visual nature of practices 
may be cited as follows: saying morning, evening, and meal pray- 
ers; saying certain ones regularly on each of these three occasions; 
uttering an aspiration or ejaculation in time of danger of tempta- 
tion; going regularly to a certain pew in the church; blessing one’s 
self at the beginning of a new and important work; performing the 
corporal and spiritual works of mercy; visiting the sick with an 
acquaintance, acquaintances, or friends; paying debts when they 
are due, or when payment was promised; keeping promises; 
accepting responsibilities, and satisfying them so that others may 
not be seriously hindered in their expectations, or annoyed by 
failures, which are caused by others who had obligations toward 
them; responding to correspondence, which one reasonably ex- 
pects, even though it may cost the writer some exertion and 
hurrying-up; cessation from eating before the appetite is sated; 
regarding one’s health and avoiding dangerous hazards to life, 
and particularly when others are being endangered or rendered 
less useful or happy thereby; defending others openly against 
whom, in their absence, defamatory or doubtful remarks are made; 
securing advantages, physical, social, mental, spiritual, and even 
religious at the harm or grave inconvenience of others; weighing 
well both sides of a question, through judgments that scrutinize 
all the data possible and at hand. 

Religious practices, when they have even the least motivation, 
have the good as their object. The laws which impose these on 
the creature, are the natural law within the creature, and the laws 
set out in the first three commandments: (1) “I am the Lord thy 
God. Thou shalt not have strange gods before me; thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven thing to adore it.” (2) “Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain.” (3) “Remember, 
that thou keep holy the sabbath day.” They are also contained 
in the Commandments of the Church: (1) ‘To hear Mass on Sun- 
days and holidays of obligation.” (2) ‘To fast and abstain on the 
day appointed.” (3) “To confess at least once a year.” (4) “To 
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receive the Holy Eucharist at Easter time.” (6) “Not to marry 
persons who are not Catholics, or who are related to us in the third 
degree of kindred, nor privately without witnesses, nor to solem- 
nize marriage at forbidden times.” 

Moral practices involve acts that have moral honesties for their 
object—acts that have conformity with right reason. The laws 
which regulate such acts are the natural laws which direct the 
reason of the creature and the Commandments of God and of 
His Church. (a) The fourth Commandment of God: ‘Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest live long on earth’’; this comprehends the obligations 
of the particular state or states in life. (b) The fifth Command- 
ment: ‘“Thou shalt not kill.” (c) The sixth and ninth Command- 
ments: ‘Thou shalt not commit adultery”; “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife.”’ (d) The seventh Commandment: ‘Thou 
shalt not steal.” (e) The eighth: “Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor.” (f) The ninth: “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s goods.”” The fifth Commandment of the Church: “To 
contribute to the support of our pastors.” The commandments 
are regarded, in the new law, as the negative or restraining forces, 
while the beatitudes are the positive and impelling, and are the 
laws that oblige both the lawgiver and the subjects in the new 
dispensation. 

From the standpoint of the creature who performs the acts or 
practices, the religious proceed from man’s sense of worship. 
They embrace many elements: (a) first the creature is inclined to 
admire God on account of the excellence of His attributes, and 
especially His goodness; (b) this develops into regard, which may 
be termed as love; (c) to this love is joined a reverential fear; 
(d) these develop into the religious sense of veneration and adora- 
tion; (e) the sentiments of gratitude grow out of these, and then 
(f) prayer; (g) penance; (h) sacrifice, which in its perfect form of 
Holy Mass, becomes the supreme act of religious worship. Re- 
ligious practices then comprehend the creature’s acts, whether in- 
ternal or external, of worship. 

Moral practices proceed from the creature as a moral, free 
agent, that is, inasmuch as he is responsible for his conformity 
to the moral laws. They are founded on a natural motive, sc., 
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honesty, which comes from conformity to right reason: v.g., in 
justice, to give to every one his own. They lead per se to the 
creature’s natural perfection, which is natural felicity, happiness, 
or beatitude; while the motive of religious practices is to worship 
God on account of His supreme excellence. 

Categorically, then, both types of practices may be described 
as habits, and when they are good, they are virtues. Both may 
be natural virtues, and then religion is defined as: “A virtue by 
which the will is inclined to render worship to God”; moral as: 
‘An Acquired habit which perfects the will and the appetitive 
faculty to act rightly.” 

These may also be infused supernatural virtues, and then re- 
ligion is defined, as: ‘A supernatural virtue by which the will is 
inclined to render to God the worship that is His due, on account 
of His infinite excellence,” and moral virtue, as: “A supernatural 
habit, given by God, by which the faculties of the soul receive the 
power of eliciting supernatural acts.” 

The common purpose of supernatural virtues is, that acts may 
be elicited to attain the supernatural end for the creature. For 
this supernatural life three things are necessary: (a) a vital prin- 
ciple; habitual grace is that vital principle which elevates and per- 
fects the substance of the soul, so that it may be the remote prin- 
ciple of supernatural acts; (b) operative faculties, which are the 
infused virtues, by which the remote principle becomes the proxi- 
mate principle of supernatural acts; (c) a supernatural concursus 
of God, which evenes in actual graces, by which the faculties are 
excited and aided to elicit supernatural acts here and now. 

The relationship between these may be tentatively analyzed as 
follows: Relationship is founded on reality; still every being con- 
sidered merely in its reality (esse) is cut off from the reality of 
everything else: everything has its own reality, and in that respect 
is said to be absolute, and the absolute is directly opposed to the 
relative. Everything, nevertheless, considered in its total reality, 
bears some relationship to other things. 

This relation is itself an accident by virtue of which one thing 
has some order to another. This accident is like an inhereing 
form, which refers its subject to something else, with which the 
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subject is said to have relation. The reason of the relation is not 
in the comparison with that, in which the relation is, but with 
that which is without; thus a cause has a relation with its effect, 
inasmuch as the action of the cause bears some order to the pas- 
sion of the effect. The relationship does not grow out of the order, 
that action bears to the substance of the cause, which has always 
potential causality, but out of the order, which the activation of 
the cause bears towards the passivity of the related effect, which is 
produced by the cause. 

Religious virtue is a quality of the substance of the same soul, 
in which the moral virtues inhere. The relation between these 
two classes of virtues, and the practices which rise from them, is 
not so easily determined or defined, on account of this identity of 
substance of inherence. This becomes all the more obvious from 
the fact that the category of relation that is real, postulates the 
three following essentials: (a) a subject; (b) a terminus; (c) a real 
distinction between the subject and the terminus. Real relation 
exists independently of the mind, and before the act of the intellect 
which conceives it, while a logical relation depends on the mind’s 
consideration, such as is the relation between a thing that is signi- 
fied and its sign. 

This difficulty, however, disappears, when we compare the prac- 
tices of a supernatural religious virtue and the practices of a nat- 
ural, moral virtue, or vice versa, because in the case of the natural 
virtue that inheres, the soul is quite a different reality from that 
in which supernatural virtue inheres. They are at least souls in 
different states. The relation on that basis would, however, be 
merely a theoretical one at best, because it does not appear pos- 
sible that the same soul could be in.a supernatural state in giving 
energy to religious acts, and the identical soul be simultaneously 
in a natural state with regard to any or all of the moral virtues. 
This will be developed more at length later. 

The operative faculties or the infused virtues, and the particular 
concursus of God or the actual graces given to these faculties are, 
however, different. The accident of relation may inhere in another 
accident as its subject, and thus be the foundation of a relationship; 
it really advenes to its subject and has the last and least degree of 
being or reality; it advenes after every other accident; it depends 
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not only upon its own proper subject for its being, but also on the 
being of something exterior to the essence of its subject. 

The virtues then may be conceived as inhering qualities in the 
faculties, and as thus, modifying them, and through them, the 
soul. How may these modifications in the qualitative order, 
which the virtues induce into the faculties, be the foundations of 
relationships? This element of our problem takes the discussion 
into the realms of the accepted categories of real relationship. 
There are transcendental and predicamental relationships; trans- 
cendental relationship is that in which the relation necessarily follows 
the essence of the thing related. In the relationship between God 
and created things, for instance, the relation of the creature to 
God necessarily follows the essence of the creature, because the 
existence of the creature depends essentially on God. 

A predicamental relation is one that may or may not exist, and 
the essence of the related things remains. Thus as between a man 
and a servant, the relation of master to servant may or may not 
exist, but whether it does or not, the essence of manhood remains. 
A very profound and extended discussion might be injected here: 
can the essences of religious and moral virtue exist without a rela- 
tionship? Or, granted that there are religious and moral virtues in 
a creature, is there not a relationship between them? Is there not 
a relationship also of the negative order, inasmuch as the absence 
of one is dependent on the absence in reality of the other? A 
worshipper goes to Mass on Sunday, and during the service steals 
a pocketbook from a pew near him; another goes to confession on 
Saturday afternoon or evening, and commits a like act before or 
after his confession. A communicant receives the Sacrament and 
immediately after commits a grave act of injustice to a neighbor 
in speech or action. One follows the requirements of religious 
vows, but refuses for political expediency or so-called prudence 
and tact, to defend another who is being gravely and unjustly 
harmed. A teacher, instructing a child in religion, gives for one 
reason or another a lower or a higher mark than the child deserves 
on account of actual merits. Another teacher instructs the young 
for a Sacrament, and explains to them how they can pass the 
scrutiny of an examiner, by means that are neither candid nor 
honest. Another teacher may go still farther and give the best 
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mark in a class in religion to the child whose parents are most 
generous in contributions. Still another, while giving instructions 
on the obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays, tells an untruth or 
an exaggerated truth, so that she may get the children to attend, 
and thus make a good showing for her class and her work. A 
teacher may instruct pupils to sing hymns with a doubtful religious 
and moral value, on account of their false emotionalism, but be 
persuaded to do so for other beneficial reasons. 

Many other examples might be cited and taken from the actual 
experiences of life, or fall under frequent and ordinary observation, 
which exhibit religious virtue and practices and moral virtue and 
practices, in such juxta position, which show one set present and the 
other partially absent, or the essence of one existent and of the 
other non-existent. 

This matter deserves an amount of evolving and discussion, 
because it is one of vital importance in the valid procedure of de- 
veloping wholesome religious character. Here, various analyses 
may be made which readily suggest themselves as between the 
natural and supernatural orders. In the natural order, good prac- 
tices in some sectors or categories may prevail, and bad ones in 
others. One can be a falsifier, and at the same time honest, at 
least in certain types of honesty or situations, so that there would 
not be the least apparent tendency to stealing. A habit of honesty 
is no longer regarded as controlling in every case, which involves 
the matter of giving every one his due; frequently there is found 
rigid honesty in respect to material possessions, but the spiritual 
properties of a good name may be stolen with the greatest facility 
and the least compunction afterwards, or the willingness to make 
restitution; even the judgment regarding the title to a good name 
may not be regarded as a faculty needing very careful cultivation. 
There is specificity in habits and virtues, just as there is in acts 
and skills. One may be a good pitcher but a poor batter—a good 
singer but a poor speaker. To learn to do one concrete thing is 
not effective of a spread over other acts, which really have to be 
learned before they can be performed. Habits and virtues also 
control only in the repetition of those acts, which have been learned, 
and from the practice of which, the habits evolved. If the acts 
that have been learned are honest acts in the original situations, 
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in which they were learned, the child will be controlled by them 
in similar identifying situations, to act honestly. The habits con- 
trolling specific acts, thus performed, may be rationalized and 
integrated into a principal, or controlling general habit. In the 
concrete facts and situations of real life there is no evidence either 
from experience, objective measurements, or laboratory processes 
and checks, that the spread is over a much-extended circumference. 
“Thus we can predict with considerable accuracy what a group 
will do on a second occasion, if the situation is unchanged and, if 
we know what it does on the first occasion. But even slight changes 
in the situation effect individual behavior in unpredictable ways, 
so that the r’s are lower than would be required for accurate pre- 
diction of individual behavior.” (Studies in Deceit, Hartshorne 
and May, p. 381; The Macmillan Co., 1928). ‘In an experiment 
we came upon evidence for believing that the attitudes constitut- 
ing the driving power of the act are as specialized as the act itself.” 
(Eodem Loco, p. 387). 


In the supernatural order it is difficult to clarify the issue, but 
still we haye such clear-cut theological principles that some ten- 
tative explanation of a constructive nature may be ventured. 
“Ttaque, quot sunt virtutes, cardinales et annexae, ad facilius sequen- 
dum ductum. rationis in ordine ad finem nobis proportionatum, tot 
sunt virtutes supernaturales et infusae ad agendum modo gratiae, fider 
et caritati conformi; nam ordo supernaturalis, nedum ordinem nat- 
uralem destruat, eum perficit. Dupliciter igitur homo perficitur a 
Deo: primo quidem naturali perfectione, secundum scilicet lumen 
naturale rationis et virtutes naturales acquisitas, alio outem modo 
supernaturali perfectione per virtutes theologicas, et ceteras virtutes 
infusas.” (Ad. Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae, T. 
ITI, Ed. XVII, p. 143). Nemo potest, absque specialt revelatione, 
certus esse certitudine fidei vel scientiae se esse justificatum; potest 
vero aliquis id scire certitudine morali late sumpta.” (Eodem Loco, 
p. 127). 

Can one, then, truly have a supernatural habit, which leads to 
religious practices that are withal correct and under the influence 
of grace, and at the same time or in the same sequence of acts, 
enact moral activities that objectively belie the presence of grace 
in the soul? The first and common-sense answer would seem to be, 
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NO, and that correlatively the religious practices themselves 
were not under the influence of divine grace. 

Again, the approach might be made in this wise: Can one per- 
form acts in a supernatural way, and acts of another class of 
virtues, in a natural way? Theology and ethical philosophy seem 
to give a negative response, inasmuch as the validity of a super- 
natural act is derived from the fact that the vital principle of all 
supernatural life is habitual grace, which elevates and perfects 
the substance of the soul, so that it becomes the remote principle 
of supernatural acts. 

Perhaps a more elucidating solution of our problem may be 
from another approach to it. The topic is concerned with prac- 
tices. This term might limit the discussion to the external con- 
crete acts; thus saying the rosary is a practice that is made up in. 
the external way, of the posture of the body, the management of 
the beads, the utterance of certain audible sounds, or speechless 
recitation, which would require, nevertheless, some interior mus- 
cular or nerve activity, or both. Slandering the good or even bad 
name of a neighbor would require the physical situations of place, 
persons, and an incident; the attitudes, all visible, of the listener, 
and the vocal and gesticulating activities of the maligner. The sub- 
jective attitudes, motives, and reasons may thus be left out of the 
problem. 

Both of the activities listed above may be practices of the 
imaginary persons; the one is a religious practice, and the other a 
moral practice. One is from all appearances a virtuous practice; 
the other a vicious one. Experience is sufficient evidence that the 
two can exist in the same individual, with the time element reduced 
to such recency, that they may be regarded as being in the same 
individual at the same time. 

The moral and virtuous aspects of the internal acts, such as 
knowledge, intention, and motives may be specifically different 
from those of the external practices; one may give expressions of 
visible sorrow, but have joy in his heart. The knowledge may be 
imperfect, the intention and motive good morally; thus a boy who 
is caustically and severely questioned as to some misdemeanor of 
his group, may tell what might be classified as to the external act, 
as a lie. His knowledge as to the absolute immorality of a lie, 
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peccatum in toto genere suo. His honest and sincere mind may 
have it that loyalty to his group is more important than whatever 
interest may concern the questioner, and his motive may be loyalty. 

In that hypothesis, acts of this nature which have righteous in- 
terior wellsprings, might be current in the same child, in whom 
religious and moral practices appear to be such as are under the 
influence of divine grace. Perhaps the allowance or explanation 
might be made, that an act might be virtuous from its moral 
aspects, while from the social it might at least be negative, if not 
vicious. Thus far it has not been noted in this paper that virtuous 
acts might proceed from one grace, and venially sinful acts from a 
habit less informed by divine grace; thus one might be punctilious 
in frequenting the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and be sloven 
venially, at least, and even careless about other duties. The incon- 
gruity of a relationship does not appear so flagrant, as in the cases 
of mortal, moral viciousness, and the high observance, seemingly, 
of religious practices. 

To fathom the deeper aspects of the problem, a more extended 
discussion of the nature of the religious and the moral virtues 
might be developed. The virtue of religion occupies a middle place 
between the theological and the moral virtues. The theological 
have God as their immediate object, and one of the Divine attri- 
butes as their motive. The moral virtues have something created, 
such as justice in the human sense, as their object, and intellectual 
integrity for their motive. 

Religion, on account of its excellence, rises above the moral 
virtues, although categorically it belongs to them, and is itself a 
- special virtue. It has for its object a special good—the worship 
that is due to God, which distinguishes it from the theological 
virtues, which are directly concerned about God. It has also a 
special motive—the singular and supreme excellence of God. 
Whilst it is, therefore, not a theological virtue, it cannot exist in 
its own perfection, without some acts of faith, by which the super- 
natural excellence of God is known—of hope, that acts of worship 
may be directed to Him—and of charity, so the devotion of wor- 
ship may have some divine warmth; thus whilst religion, next to 
the theological virtues, approaches nearest in its object to God, 
it is superior to the moral virtues, which lead only indirectly to 
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the honor of God, inasmuch as they directly prescribe righteous 
duties towards God, the neighbor, and self. 

On the other hand, moral virtues while they can exist naturally 
in the creature and are in fact of themselves natural, are not in 
the strict sense virtues, unless they are enlivened by charity, 
through which they are directed towards the supernatural end. 
For the Catholic there is no natural end in the absolute sense 
because the natural to become ultimately good, must be elevated 
and referred to the supernatural; so the moral virtues, in the dis- 
pensations of God’s graces, are also infused, and by the light of 
faith are referred to supernatural ends. 

This truth is clearly set out by Pius X, of saintly memory (Ep 
Encyc. “Singulare quadam’”’; September 24, 1912): “Whatever a 
Christian does, even in the order of things of the earth, he may not 
overlook the supernatural; indeed, he must, according to the teach- 
ing of Christian wisdom, direct all things towards the supreme 
good as to his last end; all his actions, besides, insofar as good or 
evil in the order of morality, that is, in keeping or not with the 
natural or divine law, fall under the judgment and jurisdiction of 
the Church.” 

“Ttaque, quot sunt virtutes, cardinales et annexae, ad facilius 
sequendum ductum rationis in ordine ad finem nobis proportionatum, 
tot sunt virtutes supernaturales infusae ad agendum modo gratiae, 
fidei et caritati conformi; nam ordo supernaturalis, nedum ordinem 
naturalem destruat, eum perfecit.” 

“Dupliciter igitur homo perficitur a Deo; primo quidem naturali 
perfectione, secundum scilicet lumen naturale rationis et virtutes 
naturales acquisitas. Alio autem modo supernaturali perfectione per 
virtutes theologicas, et ceteras virtutes infusas.”” Synopsis: Theologiae 
Dogmaticae. (Ad Tanquerey, T. III, Ed. XVII, No. 194-B, p. 143). 

The theological thesis has it as follows: “Homo lapsus potest, 
sine gratia supernaturali, cum solo Dei concursu naturali, aliquod 
opus moraliter bonum perficere.’’ (Eodem Loco, p. 68). 

Thus religion and the moral virtues, as supernatural, require 
at the same time the conjunction of the theological virtues, which 
in truth are the virtues that are infused with habitual grace at 
baptism. What is their relationship? It would appear to be a 
relation that metaphysicians designate as a real relationship 
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founded on number,: and specifically a relation of inequality or 
proportion; thus just as religion perfects its proper faculties so that 
the creature becomes operative and active through it to worship God 
for a supernatural end, so do the moral virtues perfect their proper 
faculties to become operative in moral ways, and to supernatural 
ends. 

Infused or supernatural habits differ from the natural and 
acquired, in this that the latter aid the faculties to perform their 
acts more promptly, easily, and with greater pleasure; the former, 
however, do not confer this facility, but elevate the powers which of 
their own nature, are incapable of performing certain acts, and 
acts with a supernatural validity, so that they can perform them 
thus. In the case of supernatural habits this facility is acquired 
through exercise of repeated acts, under the influence of actual 
grace. 

In the relationship of proportion the exercise of the supernatural 
potency should be facilitated by the actual graces aiding the re- 
ligious practices, Just as the potency to moral practices is aided 
by its appropriate graces. So it may be deduced that if this 
potency is not present, or if present, but not activated, in the case 
of the remote and the proximate principles of religious practices, 
neither is it present, or if present, is it activated to facility in moral 
practices, and vice versa. 

An important related question is, does grace give the right 
form, correct conformities, to the practices, whether they be re- 
ligious or moral, or does it give a potency to the faculty performing 
the acts—the potency to do them in a way meritorious of eternal 
life? Is it really a matter of devising and using a process, which 
develops the practices in the best natural way that the individual 
teacher or creature may devine, in keeping with the best psychol- 
ogy of learning so that such consequent natural righteousness may 
become, through grace, meritorious of supernatural ends? Even in 
those circumstances much humility is necessary, in the face of 
St. Paul’s statement: “I do not know whether I am worthy of 
love or hate.” 

The real purpose of this discussion is to open up clearly, im- 
portant matters which project themselves as practical problems 
or difficulties in the work of Christian character culture. Among 
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these might be stated a very basic one: do good subjective states 
—states of interior righteousness—come from the practical train- 
ing given to the young, by which their acts, actions, and habitual 
practices check up well in accurate elements of conformity with 
moral and religious codes? Or can these subjective states be de- 
veloped directly so that they become the basic force which impels, 
directs, and guides human life into rectitude in the external ac- 
tivities and practices? On the solution of this in anything like a 
definite way, will depend much of the pedagogy in the home, 
the school, and the church, which purports and proposes righteous 
religious character as the outcome. 

These extremes are related to those of absolute naturalism on 
the one hand and an exaggerated supernaturalism on the other. 
These extremes are themselves related and might be developed at 
almost any length. The supernatural ennobles and perfects the 
natural norms of rectitude, and there can be no supernatural 
perfection that has not, at the same time, a counterpart in 
natural perfection. The relation of proportion postulates that 
condition. The great outstanding hindrances to the function of 
the supernatural is the absence of natural rectitude: The sac- 
raments with nature in harmony, can do, what otherwise would 
be impossible. 

The reigning pontiff, Pope Pius XI (Encyclical on Christian 
Education of Youth, December, 1930) brings this issue very clearly 
before the thinking world. He says: ‘“The fundamental reason for 
this harmony is that the supernatural order to which the Church 
owes her rights, not only not in the least destroys the natural 
order to which pertain other rights mentioned, but elevates the 
natural and perfects it, each offering mutual aid to the other, and 
compelling it in a manner proportioned to its respective nature 
and dignity. The reason is because both come from God, Who 
cannot contradict Himself: ‘The works of God are perfect and all 
His ways are judgment.’ ” 

This was the teaching of the Church all through the centuries: 
“Plurimi objiciuntur textus scripturae, in quibus declaratur sine 
fide impossibile esse placere Deo, hominem nihil boni facere, velle 
aut cogitare posse nisi a Deo—ad quos recte exponendos, animad- 
vertere sufficiat in scriptura hominem spectare prout ad finem super- 
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naturalem ordinatur, quem nonnisi actibus salutaribus attingere 
valext; merito ita que dict eum non posse Deum placere ordine super- 
naturali sine fide, eumque nihil valere in ordine ad salutem sine gratia. 
De iis quae homo agere possit in ordine mere naturali sacri scrip- 
tores ordinarie non curant, cum talis ordo reapse non existat.” (Ad. 
Tanquerey, Synopsis Theologiae Dogmaticae, T. III, Ed. XVII, p.71). 

“Substratum vitae supernaturalis est natura humana in se con- 
siderata et in suis facultatibus moralibus; ratione, scilicet, voluntate, 
appetitu concupiscibili et trascibilt. Naturam autem humanam et 
ejus facultates perfictunt et ad supernaturalem vitam praeparant 
virtutes naturales et acquisitae prudentiae, justitiae, fortitudinis et 
temperantiae.”” (Eodem Loco, p. 147). 

“In quasi duplict organismo, harmonice tamen composito in 
perfectam unius ejusdemque viventis unitatem, agimus et vivimus 
perfecte et virtuose tum in ordine naturali, tum in ordine supernatur- 
ali, seu vivimus vita tpsius Christi, cujus sumus membra, Spiritu 
Sancto movente sicut movebat Christus.”’ (Eodem Loco, p. 148). 

The Encyclical continuing says: “Not only is it impossible for 
Faith and reason to be at variance with each other, they are on 
the contrary of mutual help. For while right reason establishes 
the foundation of Faith, and, by the help of its light, develops a 
knowledge of the things of God, Faith on the other hand frees and 
preserves reason from error and enriches it with varied knowledge.” 
(Ency. quotes this from Conc. Vat. Sess. 3 Cap. 4). 

“Tn fact,” says the Holy Father, ‘it must never be forgotten that 
the subject of Christian education is man whole and entire, soul 
united to body in unity of nature, with all his faculties natural 
and supernatural, such as right reason and Revelation show him 
to be.” 

“Every method of education . . . relying on the sole powers of 
human nature, is unsound. Such, generally speaking, are those 
modern systems bearing various names which appeal to a pretended 
self-government and unrestrained freedom on the part of the child, 
and which diminish or even suppress the teacher’s authority and 
action, attributing to the child an exclusive primacy of initiative, 
and an activity independent of any higher law, natural or divine, 
in the work of his education.” 
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“Tf any of these terms are used, less properly, to denote the neces- 
sity of a gradually more active cooperation on the part of the pupil 
in his own education: if the intention is to banish from education 
despotism and violence, which, by the way, just punishment is 
not, this would be correct, but in no way new”... “But alas, it 
is clear from the obvious meaning of the words and from experience 
that what is intended by not a few, is the withdrawal of education 
from every sort of dependence on divine law.” 

It may be observed here that the first reaction of the Encyclical 
on the several thinking groups, was generally in the forms of easy 
generalizations, which suited the minds, interests, ways, and preju- 
dices of the readers. The Encyclical in its real meaning and state- 
ments has not yet been adequately discussed publically, orally, or 
in the Press. 

These generalizations tended to be extravagant, both on the 
part of the naturalists, and on the part of the extreme super- 
naturalists, while the Holy Father states merely good theology, 
philosophy, ethics, canon law, sociology, and psychology; and these 
are just good sense. The naturalists are likely to generalize the 
content into assertions that the Holy Pontiff, at last has come to 
recognize the natural, and to cut down the traditional attributions 
of the supernatural. The Encyclical or the Church has little to 
gain or to lose on account of generalized criticisms from that camp. 


The extravagant or extreme supernaturalists on the other hand 
are just as apt to generalize the statements of the Encyclical, 
which are withal specific and rather concrete, into defenses of the 
easygoing influence and processes of grace, the reception of the 
Sacraments, prayer, and the learning of the catechism, as the sole 
means of begetting Christian character. Generalizations of the 
above character, coming from our own devoted laborers can do 
much harm to religion, and the real culture of valid human char- 
acter, because the culture of rich religious personality, is a detailed 
process, active, scrutinizing, and withal a task that requires a 
keen and sympathetic consideration of specific acts and situations. 
The natural basis and methods, which the Encyclical memorializes 
may no more be disavowed or ignored by the teacher of the super- 
natural, than the recognition of the higher, supernatural forces, 
aims, ends, and means may be excluded by the naturalist. That 
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is the obvious meaning of the Encyclical, that he who runs may 
read, unless he has undying prejudices. 

The natural habits, on which the supernatural rests, are acquired 
with more painstaking labor, with greater difficulty, and a keen 
and delicate regard for details of human growth and its intricate 
ways, than the practices by which grace is received through the 
ordinary channels. It is far easier to teach the catechism according 
to traditional ways, through memory, and even understanding 
methods, than the corresponding physical acts, activities, interests, 
and attitudes, which are a prerequisite for effective Catholic living. 
The one is a careful, inductive, artful process, and the other largely 
a deductive one. Yet the labor is worth the price, because it is a 
disconcerting phenomenon to find personality and character, sup- 
posedly supernatural in its quality and state, but glaringly offensive 
on account of inconformities with the requirements of naturally 
acquired virtue, that the world especially can see and scrutinize. 

“The educational environment of the Church, says the Encycli- 
cal, embraces the Sacraments, Divinely efficacious means of grace, 
the sacred ritual, so wonderfully instructive, and the material 
fabric of her churches, whose liturgy and art have an immense 
educational value; but it also includes the great number and vari- 
ety of schools, associations, and institutions of all kinds, estab- 
lished for the training of youth in Christian piety, together with 
literature and the sciences, not omitting recreation and physical 
culture.” 

“Nor will this necessary caution (regarding Christian youth 
and the Pagan classics) suggested also by the pagan Quintillian 
in any way hinder the Christian teacher from gathering and turning 
to profit, whatever there is of real worth in the systemsand methods 
of our modern times, mindful of the Apostle’s advice: ‘Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good.” Hence, in accepting the new, 
he will not hastily abandon the old, which the experience of cen- 
turies has found expedient and profitable.” 

In this, the Holy Father is stating, in a new form, what has 
always been the theology of the Church, in regard to the degrees 
of natural good: “Ut actio sit ethice seun aturaliter bona, sufficit ut 
sit honesta ex parte objecti, finis, et circumstantiarum. Atqui nihil 
prohibit quin homo lapsus, etiam peccator et infidelis, possit sine 
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gratia, actum perficere, qui ex triplici capite honestus sit. Nam, ex 
dictis, ubi de peccato originali, natura humana per Adami peccatum 
not fuit penitus corrupta vel intrinsece in suis minuita, sed remanet 
libero arbitrio praedita et morum capax; atqui ens liberum et morum 
capax potest, aliquando saltem, perficere opera ex omni parte nat- 
uraliter bona, etiam sine supernaturali auxilio.”” (Ad. Tanquerey, 
Eodem Loco, p. 73). 

In making a defense of the validity and need of the natural 
processes and the resultant acquired virtues, it is not in the least 
the aim of this paper to do so, with the thought that the higher or 
supernatural is not be kept continually before the mind. The 
Encyclical states the aim of Christian education as follows: ‘The 
true Christian, product of Christian education, is the supernatural 
man who thinks, judges, and acts consistently in accordance with 
the right reason illumined by the supernatural light and example 
and teaching of Jesus Christ.” 

“The true Christian does not renounce the activities of life; he 
does not stunt his natural faculties, but he develops and perfects 
them, by coordinating them with the supernatural. He thus en- 
nobles what is merely natural in life and secures for it new strength 
in the material and temporal order, no less than in the spiritual 
and eternal.’ 

The Holy Father, in keeping with sane tradition, philosophy, 
and theology of the Church, condemns extremes and excesses in 
every type for which he is making lucid pronouncements. There 
is no absolute condemnation of any proposition which the Ency- 
clical considers, but definitions and exhortations of moderation. 
The excesses of naturalism, inasmuch as it is made in some 
circles an absolute and adequate autonomous principle of growth 
and development, is denounced and condemned, but moderate 
naturalism is not. The methods in education, which emerge out 
of an absolutely naturalistic philosophy, are likewise condemned. 
It cannot be inferred, however, that he condemns the methods 
which sanely recognize the native abilities of children and the 
natural laws of learning anything at all. 

The Encyclical is a statement of social and educational normalcy, 
and as such it might be interpreted as implying also an indirect 
condemnation of the extremes of supernaturalism, or such as make 
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little defined scientific effort to discover, through modern means, 
the best tools and methods for the educational procedure in mat- 
ters religious. It is, after all, the age long controversey between the 
extravagances of either nature or grace, which has been the scylla 
or charybdis of theologians, and will perhaps be never settled 
definitely. 

To leave too much to supernaturalism can result in harm also, 
and anyone who has observed carefully the character outcomes in 
situations and processes which have depended extremely on the 
Sacraments, prayer, and memoriter learning of the catechism and 
bible stories (solely), as forming a character-education program, are 
rather keenly aware of this fact, and the need of much naturalism 
and natural processes in the culture of the acquired virtues, or 
they simply will not integrate into the character. 

The supernatural does not displace the natural—it perfects the 
natural by giving it a supernatural potency and aid. In the ordi- 
nary dispensations, grace does not give potency that nature can 
already supply, but it gives to naturally righteous conduct a power 
in a higher order, inasmuch as by that conduct, perfected by 
divine grace, the creature may merit eternal life with God. When 
the two forces are given harmonious culture there is no doubt but 
that even the natural is thus aided in its efforts toward what is 
supernaturally desirable. 

Grace does not make conduct conform to right reason, but 
conduct conformed to right reason becomes, through grace, 
meritorious of a higher life. That is the life destined for the creature 
and, so in addition to natural righteousness through natural pow- 
ers, he needs grace to attain a supernatural righteousness and 
his real end. 

The extreme supernaturalists consciously or unconsciously, di- 
rectly or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly, rely on grace, or the 
supernatural potency, to do what God has intended that the 
natural powers should do. To tell the truth is an act of natural, 
moral virtue; it is a habit in consonance with naturally right 
reason. The supernatural virtue of veracity, infused, does not 
make this consonance with reason, but with faith, hope, and charity 
under the influence of grace valid for eternalends. * °*°. f°" ! 
There are natural ways, rather well known now, and more still 
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to be clarified by psychologists, by which veracity can be culti- 
vated in the growing child. It requires attention to the details of 
methods, the labors of definite procedure, and the recognition of 
the recondite nature, aptitudes, human inaptitudes, and the 
tendencies of children. It is not a product that can be produced on 
the wholesale order, or through a mass production process. Truth- 
telling cannot be developed without conscious or unconscious 
observance of these principles and methods. This is not an over- 
stimulated estimate of the importance of the natural, but a recog- 
nition of the gifts, with which God Himself has endowed His crea- 
tures in the natural order. 

On the other hand, to make children dependent, for the acquisi- 
tion of good moral habits, on the vague results of the memoriter 
learning of the catechism (which is all so necessary in its proper 
place and time), and the frequentation of the Sacraments, when 
done consciously, and other religious practices, would be sinful 
exposing of otherwise good intentions and generous zeal, and the 
Sacraments themselves, to the dangers of nullity. Every naturally 
acquired moral trait, so essential in our intricate civilization, might 
be set out in the above terms. In religious education, as in all other 
great activities, there can be a displacement of the end for the 
means; first things are too often put second, third and fourth; and 
fourth, third and send second things put first. Loyalty to real 
religious conduct and supernatural ends can be displaced by 
institutional loyalties, Sacramental loyalty, loyalty to the outer 
mechanics of various devotions, and the outcome is the absence 
of real religion, and even God Himself from His world and the 
hearts of His children. 


Thus we may conceive natural goodness or righteousness as 
dispositions of the natural powers of the creature as correlatives 
of the supernatural goodness, and the righteousness inhering in 
the supernaturalized powers of the creature. This appears to be the 
last statement respecting the relationship that we are discussing. 
The natural righteous creature is one with natural righteousness 
inhering in his powers; a supernatural righteous creature is one 
with the qualities of supernatural righteousness. We have a para- 
lellism of these correlatives in the relationship of father to son, and 
vice versa, in which the father is man plus paternity, and the son, 
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man plus filiation. In the matter of our question of practices, it 
is righteousness, which makes the natural and supernatural corre- 
latives; in the one nature it is natural, and in the other it is super- 
natural. 

An example may help to clarify my analysis of the problem. 
In the practice of frequent Communion—the reception of the 
spiritual, supernatural food of life, there were those who expected 
that such Communion would solve the problems of much of the 
moral conduct of the young, and the maturing also. Many teachers 
put a great emphasis, but, I believe, a misconceived and a misdi- 
rected one, on this practice. We are now finding many anomalies, 
almost inexplicable, of conduct, and even with those who have 
followed this practice for a greater or lesser period of time. 

Communion was too much thought of as a natural food. Con- 
fession and Communion evidently left the recipients with their 
bad habits, which they did not strive to replace with good ones, by 
clearly defined supernatural and natural means: the reatus culpae 
was treated as inclusive of the reatus poenae. The graces in con- 
fession and Communion are not given by God to supplant the 
natural means, efficacious in the extirpation of evil ways; they give 
vigor to habits that are naturally good, and in case of the creature 
in the friendship of God, supernaturally good also, by which the 
creature could attain his supernatural end. Graces do not directly 
eradicate natural bad habits. 

Confession and Communion have their natural elements in the 
practices involved in their reception, as well as supernatural. It 
must never be overlooked that their natural influences bring into 
the conduct of the creature naturally good habits—regularity, 
punctuality, obedience, self denial, etc. 

On account of human weaknesses coming from original sin, and 
frailties from actual sin, the creature cannot remain good long, 
without the aid of divine grace; this is all in the keeping of Divine 
Providence, which intends that there be no absolute good in the 
natural order, as all things must be directed toward God as the 
creature’s last end. Just as in the natural order, acts cannot be 
consistently ordered unless they are directed to their end, so since 
the natural order is no longer absolute and adequate, acts cannot 
be consistently good unless they are performed under the influence 
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of grace and are ordered to their only absolute end—the super- 
natural. 

Still, extremes can issue from this truth unless it is well pondered. 
The order of nature was not invalidated absolutely by the super- 
natural. The Encyclical says that these are mutually helpful to 
one another. Hence if studies show conclusively that bible stories 
as usually taught, do not modify the conduct of the young more 
effectively than other processes, it is not a blasphemous thought 
and act, in face of the supernatural, to be guided by these findings. 
By such regards the young can often be much better disposed to 
the reception of graces which will give supernatural validity to 
their conduct; grace always allows for the passive faculty in the 
creature, and the best disposed receive, other things being equal, 
the most valid graces. (Bulletin of the State University of Iowa, 
Institution of Character Research, new Series No. 531, November 
2, 1929, p. 6). 

When studies that have been made consistently and carefully, 
indicate clearly that ideals influence conduct only when they are 
proposed and presented to children under distinct types of pro- 
cedure, it is wisdom to recognize what is sane in such, and to 
utilize the findings in a better type of instruction and school 
activity. 

Implications growing out of a recent study, have the following: 
“Apart from the actual practice of direct or honest methods of 
gaining ends when a conflict of wills is actually involved, the mere 
urging of honest behavior by teachers or the discussion of stan- 
dards and ideals of honesty, no matter how much general ideas 
may be ‘emotionalized,’ has no necessary relation to the control 
of conduct. The extent to which individuals may be affected 
either for better or for worse, is not known, but there seems to be 
evidence that such effects as may result are not generally good and 
are sometimes unwholesome. 

This does not imply that the teaching of general ideas, standards, 
and ideals is not desirable and necessary, but only that the pre- 
vailing ways of inculcating ideals probably do little good and may 
do some harm.” (Studies in Deceit. Hartshorne and May, p. 413. 
The Maemillan Co., 1929). 

Again, if the evidence is at hand that children do not get general 
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virtues in the natural order until they get specific attitudes, traits, 
and motives, the educative process, as far as character results are 
concerned, should be modified so that these specific outcomes may 
be attained, in the measure needed. This should all be done before 
the definition of a generalized habit is given so that the rationalizing 
results may not prevail, in which one thinks that he has a virtue 
in reality before he has any of the specific traits of it, or a great 
many. 

“The results of these studies show that neither deceit or its 
opposite, ‘honesty,’ are unified character traits, but rather spe- 
cific functions of life situations. Most children will deceive in 
certain situations and not in others. Lying, cheating, and stealing 
as measured by the test situations used in these studies are only 
very loosely related.” (Hodem Loco, p. 411). 

“The Motives for cheating, lying, or stealing are complex, and 
inhere for the most part in the general situations themselves. The 
most common motive for cheating in classroom exercises, is the 
desire to do well.’”’ (Eodem Loco, p. 412). 

“As in the case of tendencies to deceive, it is apparent that such 
efforts to train children in forms of charitable and cooperative 
behavior as are ordinarily used in school have very little, if any, 
effect. Even when presumably specialized efforts are brought to 
bear on the problem, as in Sunday schools and clubs, the effects, 
if they be effects, are not great enough to make members stand 
out as being consistently superior to non-members.” (Studies in 
Service and Self-control. Hartshorne and May, p. 273. The Mac- 
millan Co., 1929). 

“Tf standards and ideals, whether already in the possession of 
the group or not, are to function as controlling factors, they must 
become a part of the situation to which the child responds, and 
assist in the achievement of satisfactory modes of adjustment to 
those aspects of the situation which are independent of these 
standards and ideals—they must be tools, rather than objects, of 
aesthetic appreciation.”” (EHodem Loco, p. 454). 

In the matter of the educational environment, the Encyclical 
sets out the following: Sacraments, sacred ritual, material fabric 
of the Church, liturgy, art, associations, literature and the scien- 
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ces, recreation and physical culture. Explicit mention is made of 
instructive values, educational values, Christian piety. 

To think in terms of the educative, spiritual, and religious 
values of the environment is comprehensive of a more inclusive 
content, procedure and activity, both in the effecting of moral, 
but also of religious practices, than is all too usual in the curricu- 
lum and schoolroom processes. The moral values in the environ- 
ment are not secured by mere memoriter learning and instruction; 
in fact, learning itself, when the environment enters into its con- 
cept, becomes a more comprehensive process of acceptable ex- 
periences, concomitant at least, if not previous to the definite 
mental processes of intellection and memory. 

Religious values in the environment, mentioned by the En- 
cyclical, are not attained by a process of passivity on the part of 
the young, so much in vogue still. During the Holy Sacrifice, for 
instance, the unawareness of the beauty and meaning of the 
liturgy, want of interest and cultivated abilities to interpret the 
artful surroundings, or unconsciousness of their existence, are 
not likely to be productive of the religious results, which an edu- 
cative environment should produce. The very reason for attending 
Mass is all too often the satisfaction of a precept, rather than the 
satisfaction of a spiritual and religious need to worship, and the 
obligation, touching reason and conscience, to do so. It is too often 
a matter of the canon law to be fulfilled rather than a spiritual 
and religious growth to be attained. The associations, commemo- 
rated by the Holy Father, inclusive of those that foster the most 
spiritual forms of piety, to such as through athletic activity and 
physical culture, and build up the physical health and strength, 
are far more potent and withal more beneficial in the development 
of Christian character, than the formal school life, and the ex- 
treme attention to educational content of a doubtful value, both 
as usable in life and as productive of character outcomes. 

Conduct and character, which are developments through en- 
vironmental factors of a normal type, specified by the Encyclical, 
have different and more valid ingredients than as result from the 
observance of rules, that operate largely through external forces, 
and beget a preceptual or canonical control; the former is more 
effective in the development of inner controls by the spirit and 
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right reason, righteous conscience, and the promptings of divine 
grace. 

That is true both of religious and of moral practices; the prac- 
tices of religion, however, that result from conformity to canons, 
do not always emerge from that finer innerliness of love, service, 
and consecration, by which and through which, under the influ- 
ence of divine grace, beautiful religious character develops. Moral 
practices that are controlled by the restricted environment and 
rules of the home, or the artificial structure of much in the school, 
both of surroundings and activities, do not prepare the young for 
the freedom and circles upon circles of activities, with which the 
world is infected. 

To hear Mass may be the result, as far as the consciousness of 
the child is concerned, of the impelling force of a precept and eternal 
damnation, or the practice can come from the developed love for 
active participation in the sacred liturgy of the Mass, with hymnal 
and prayerbook, and these come from due recognition, by the 
educative forces, of the rich values in the wonderfully fruitful and 
activating liturgical environment. 

To much of this I can hear defenses coming over unseen circuits 
from far and near, that character and conduct exist today in the 
adult generation, in varying degrees of excellence and abundance, 
and these were the result of so-called restrictive educative pro- 
cess. To this it may be responded that the causal factors in the 
production of character are not alone in the educative processes 
of the school, but in the totality of causal elements in the environ- 
ment and within the creature. It is not the effect of one or other 
factor, but of all the factors that influence life. In the modern 
environment the importance of the educative processes of the 
school, its tools, methods, and devices calculated to develop 
Christian character have grown because of the need of more char- 
acter, and the restricted influence of the home, and often of the 
Church itself. 
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RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS IN SCHOOLS 





REVEREND PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D., DIOCESAN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





A Catholic school must have a religious spirit. The school is 
not Catholic unless there is a Catholic atmosphere. But what 
gives the school that religious atmosphere? Is it the daily half 
hour of religious instruction? Doctor Shields did not think so. 
“The fatuous policy that is sometimes followed in Catholic schools 
of copying the curriculum of de-Christianized schools, and adding 
to this a half hour religious instruction each day, can scarcely fail 
to destroy effectively the roots of Catholic faith in the lives of 
children entrusted to, these schools by confiding parents.” The 
administration of carefully prescribed doses of religious theory 
cannot produce the healthy vigor of Catholic life in the pupil. 
Many factors contribute to the Catholic atmosphere. The religious 
garb of the teacher, the crucifix, and the holy pictures on the wall, 
and the use of holy water have a part in the general effect. The 
recitation of prayers and the singing of hymns are not devoid of 
religious significance. Extra-curricular forms of Catholic influence, 
such as sermons, services, sodalities, mission societies, and leagues 
for social action, have a definite purpose, but no one of these fac- 
tors, nor all of them together are sufficient. “It will be the task of 
the bishops to exert the most watchful care in providing that our 
divine religion will be the soul of the entire academic education. 
Therefore, let the holy fear and reverence of God be cherished and 
developed, the deposit of faith kept intact; let all the branches of 
learning expand in the closest alliance with religion, all types of 
study be enlightened by the bright rays of Catholic truth, and the 
educated force of sound teaching be rigorously maintained.” 
(Pius IX to the Bishops of Ireland—Optime noscitis, 1854). 

Religious organizations in the school make a definite contribu- 
tion. They are a form of extra-curricular activity designed to aid 
in the practical teaching and study of religion. Any extra-curricu- 
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lar activity has as its purpose the stimulation of the pupil to greater 
achievement in the particular school subject with which the 
activity is allied. It provides a ready channel through which the 
school may utilize the spontaneous interests and activities of the 
adolescent, and through these lead to higher types of activities 
and make them both desired and possible of attainment. 

There are in the modern high school a great variety of clubs to 
support and vitalize the study, not only of the rock-ribbed funda- 
mental subjects, such as English, science, and mathematics, but 
also of the elective subjects, such as the social studies, health, 
music, art, foreign languages, domestic arts, and physical educa- 
tion. One junior high school in Philadelphia reports ninety-four 
clubs. It may be “over-clubbed,” but this excess reveals the 
present trend. 

Perhaps this is one of the very weaknesses of religious organiza- 
tions in school work. They are too numerous. A great variety of 
organizations dissipates effort and destroys any possibility of 
effective organization. No society should be inaugurated without 
a distinct purpose. But if a proposed society serves a distinct 
purpose, which is not served as well or better by some existing 
organization, there may be a field for it. Certainly, it seems in 
accord with the best accepted principles in the psychology of edu- 
cation that the study of religion should be supported and vitalized 
by religious extra-curricular activity. There are many definite 
fields of work wherein the religious organization can function. In 
general, the purpose of every such organization should be to pro- 
mote the practice of the great virtue of charity, fo enable the 
student to grow in the love of God and of his neighbor, to seek his 
own personal santification and salvation, and the salvation of his 
neighbor. 


We find that many zealous pastors are opposed to any and all 
religious organizations, in school or out of school. The pastor wants 
his flock to be good practical Catholics. To achieve this, he objects, 
they need be members in good standing of only one religious 
organization, the Catholic Church. He has seen societies come and 
societies go. Some died because of their own formalism. Others 
had no well-defined purpose and tended toward dissolution from 
the date of their foundation. Others lacked anything definite to 
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do and soon sank into innocuous desuetude. Still others promoted 
only a vaguely enthusiastic piety or ascetiscism and persevered 
only so long as the enthusiasm of their founder. This same zealous 
pastor sees only the defects in existing societies. One promotes 
an iniquitous class distinction by prating of its membership as 
’the flower of Catholic manhood.’ The pastor knows many of the 
flowers have wilted long since. Another society gives no evidence 
of life except on the occasion of an annual parade, in which mem- 
bers (sic!) who complied with no obligation of the society during 
the year are decked out in a frock coat and a high silk hat and 
accorded a place of honor. One pastor of my acquaintance claims 
that another society, national in its scope, crushes every good 
work it espouses by inadequate support. ‘But Father,’ I said to 
him recently, “they voted $5,000. to finance the work you favor.” 
“Yes,”’ he said with some heat, ‘‘and every one of their 500,000 or 
more members looks upon that as his contribution, and the appeal 
of the work is destroyed. Do you remember when the Sisters of 
re opened their campaign for a new school? Mr......,a 
millionaire many times over, was chairman at the first meeting of 
the boosters’ committee. After an elaborate opening address, 
commending the good work to the generosity of those present, he 
headed the list with a contribution of $500. Our friend, Pat 
Murphy, was present. He had decided before the meeting to give 
$1,000. out of his slender store of this world’s goods, but he told 
me afterwards that he had cut his donation to $500. lest he be 
suspected of ostentation in doubling the millionaire chairman’s 
contribution. Does that teach you anything?” ‘The cause might 
have prospered better,” I conceded, “if the rich chairman had 
kept his mouth and his purse shut.” 

But what has this to do with religious organizations in the 
school? It has much to do with them. The pastor who has been 
disappointed in his dealings with adult societies may be opposed 
to societies for children in the school. If a parish-school religious 
organization lacks the support of the pastor, it can scarcely eke 
out an existence. With his support and his leadership there are 
societies that can accomplish wonders in the spiritual development 
of the child. The child’s membership in such a society, properly 
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conceived and properly conducted, makes religion and the practice 
of religion vital in his life. 

Mistakes have been made here in the past. Many of our religious 
organizations have not had proper regard for psychological prin- 
ciples in their attempt to contribute to the education of the child. 
We must remember that ‘character in infancy is all instinct, in 
childhood it is slowly made over into habits, while at adolescence 
more than at any other period of life, it can be cultivated through 
ideals.’ Some writers over-emphasize the distinction between the 
various periods of life. They are seemingly carried away by the 
abrupt and pronounced changes that occur, for example, about 
the beginning of the teens. They speak of the years that follow as 
though they had little or no connection with the years that pre- 
cede. The truth is that no single period or stage in the life of the 
individual can be adequately dealt with except in relation to the 
whole life; that no single phase or capacity of the individual mind 
can be properly understood except in relation to its other capacities 
and phases; that no single reaction is intelligible except in relation 
to the total setting of circumstance and stimulus in which it occur- 
red; and that no single personality can be fully accounted for ex- 
cept in its reciprocal relations with the other members of the 
social order. (Tracy—‘‘The Psychology of Adolescence’’). We 
may for convenience divide the span of life into periods, but these 
periods do not stand apart from one another, separated by rigid 
lines of demarcation. There is an organic connection of the different 
stages or periods with one another. We cannot accept the rigid 
demarcation of a writer who tells us: Nature has been busy, up 
to the age of ten or twelve, in building a body for the child; she 
then proceeds, during the next three or four years, to install his 
emotional nature; and after that to give him an intellect. 

We must not speak of the growth of the human being as we 
speak of the construction of a factory. Personality is not an arti- 
fact. The child is born, not made. His development proceeds, 
not by additions from without, but by unfoldings from within. 
The adult may at times not understand the mental attitude of 
the child, but he need not conclude that his attitude is foreign to, 
or unthinkable by, the adult mind. ‘The child is father to the 
man” is a proverbial expression of the truth that childhood, 
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boyhood, youth, and maturity are one continuum. The transition 
from one to the other comes at different times in different indi- 
viduals, and with different degrees of violence. In every life there 
is a general evolution, in some a resemblance to revolution. But 
every characteristic of adolescence exists germinally in childhood; 
we trace the consequences of both in maturity and old age. The 
teacher has need to study the nature of youth that he may give 
intelligent service to youth in its moral and spiritual development. 
He has not understood youth or childhood aright if he has not 
learned to respect individuality and the sacred rights of person- 
ality. He must put no occasion of stumbling in the way of one of 
these little ones. 

In view of the principles enunciated it becomes easy to point out 
errors that have been made and continue to be made in some 
religious organizations, in school and out of school. The religious 
practices of the home, the Church, and other extra-school activi- 
ties should not be linked up too closely with those of school life. 
School practices relate only to a certain period of life; religious 
practices should relate to all of present and later life. Religious 
organizations in school are sometimes made to appear as part and 
parcel of school life. The child or the youth inevitably looks upon 
the good practices of his school society as belonging to the period 
of his sojourn in school, as something to be laid aside on his four- 
teenth or eighteenth birthday. As members of a school society, 
children are marched to confession in platoons, and marshalled 
up to Communion in companies. The pupil’s morning and evening 
prayers, his prayers before and after meals, are made part of the 
ritual of a school religious organization. He has not become 
autonomous in matters of practice, on leaving school. He has not 
learned to rely on himself and to do for himself. He will remain a 
life-long weakling and a prey to every leader and tempter. His 
habits are mechanical, not voluntary. Under the aegis of authority, 
he has practiced goodness mechanically, but he has not been 
brought to desire goodness. 

The religious organization seeking to aid the Church in the dis- 
charge of her divine commission must ever hold up before its 
members clear-cut, definite ideals of life. Those who teach in the 
name of the Church must ever strive to help the little ones en- 
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trusted to their care to attain these ideals. The Church wishes 
these ideals to function in the lives of her children. She does not 
content herself with their mere verbal formulation. She makes the 
model concrete to stimulate those who aspire to higher levels of 
the spiritual life. The life of Jesus Christ on earth is the concrete 
ideal towards which all must strive. Leading toward the proper 
understanding of this Supreme Model, the Church proposes as 
models the multitudes of her saints, men and women, each of 
whom approaches in life and action some trait or characteristic 
of the Ultimate Model of perfection. 


It now devolves upon the writer of this paper to enumerate and 
recommend certain religious organizations that may well contribute 
to the moral and spiritual development of the charges of Christ 
committed to our care in the parish schools. The Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Junior Holy Name Society should be 
named first, not only because they carry over from childhood and 
youth to maturity and old age, but because they present to us not 
verbal but concrete ideals embodying every perfection that is 
attainable by man. It is a mistake to establish the Children of 
Mary and look upon this organization as separate and distinct 
from the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary. It is merely the 
junior branch of the Sodality. The junior members pass to the 
senior Sodality on the attainment of a certain age or on the com- 
pletion of their school career. The spirit and occupation of the 
members is not to be a vaguely enthusiastic piety and asceticism, 
but a sober, genuinely Catholic devotion and a joyous, zealous 
effectiveness for good in the sphere in which each member moves. 
In separate sections the members should have opportunity to 
develop all the capabilities of mind and heart, in order to obtain 
as completely as possible, the high aim of the society: true love of 
God by the exercises of divine service, prayer, and reception of 
Holy Communion, and true charity by the exercise of the corporal 
and spiritual works of mercy as an expression of universal zeal for 
souls. These sodalities are the most universally extended of all pious 
associations and confraternities. They can be and are erected 
separately for each sex, for every age, and every station in life. 
For canonical erection every new sodality must be aggregated to 
the mother sodality, the Prima Primaria in Rome. Consequently, 
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the sodality can be established for boys as well as girls. But it is, 
perhaps, better to erect the Junior Holy Name Society for boys. 
It gives a specific remedy for rampant vices that threaten to in- 
fect the boys of our land unless definite preventive measures are 
taken. The primary object of the Holy Name Society is to honor 
and reverence the Holy Name of God and of Jesus Christ; this is 
accomplished by directing the members to the practice of piety, to 
frequent prayer, and to group action in worship. The members 
promise to honor and reverence the Holy Name, to abstain from 
blasphemy, unclean speech, and perjury, and to receive Holy 
Communion at least quarterly, in a body. (Catholic Dictionary, 
p. 909). 

The Catholic world is becoming mission-conscious. In the 
great work of missionary education the children are not to be 
neglected. They are the hope of the missions at home and abroad. 
The scarcity of missionaries and of means for the apostolate in 
the pagan world is due to the neglect of the missionary education 
of our young people in the past. We must educate the rising 
generation to the needs of the missions, to the ideals of the apos- 
tolate, and to a sense of personal obligation and responsibility. 
Doctor McGlinchey of Boston advocates the insertion in all our 
catechisms of a chapter upon the apostolic duty of the Church 
and of each one of its members toward the missions. Father 
Fischer, S.V.D., in a recent book, declares that it is our duty to 
give to our young people instruction upon the missions. Christian 
teaching without missionary instruction gives the child an incom- 
plete ideal of his religion, injures the Church, and deprives the 
little one of the most noble element of education. If a greater 
missionary spirit is to pervade all Christian people, if this spirit 
is to become a force in the expansion of the Church, the hearts 
of our youth must be made familiar with it. From their ranks the 
missionaries of the future must be recruited. The children of 
today must support the missions of tomorrow. Our neglect of 
this important duty of education does harm to the very souls of 
our young people. The child who is unacquainted with the mis- 
sions remains ignorant of one of the most ideal and attractive 
phases of our religion. A study of the missions will ennoble his 
heart and arouse in him the purest and most lofty sentiments, 
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prompting him to sacrifice self and service to spread the kingdom 
of Christ upon earth. The child who travels in spirit to pagan lands 
will better appreciate the gift of faith and realize that life is not 
long enough, nor words powerful enough to give adequate thanks 
to God for the single comprehensive grace of being born to mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ upon earth. The example of the 
heroic messengers of the faith, their self-sacrifice and their zeal, 
will stir him to emulate them and give him an appreciation of 
religion as the very foundation of morality and civilization. 

The Pontifical Society of the Holy Childhood is an international 
organization which interests Catholic children in the temporal 
and spiritual salvation of children of pagan parents in all parts of 
the world. This society in the ninety years of its existence has been 
instrumental in securing the baptism of 26,000,000 children; in 
establishing thousands of homes and nurseries, and numberless 
Christian families and communities, and in fostering the vocations 
of hundreds of native priests and Sisters. It has merited the com- 
mendation of successive Popes from the date of its foundation. 
“Tt is hardly necessary,” says Pope Pius X, ‘‘to tell you how much 
we and our predecessors have cherished at our heart this form of 
piety. The Holy Childhood Association not only perfectly accords 
with human sentiment, but it is likewise exceedingly pleasing to 
Him, who said, ‘Suffer the little children to come to Me.’ The 
cause of the innocent little ones is the cause of Christ. He who 
preserves them from ruin dries the tears of the Church which she 
must weep only too frequently over her children, consigned by a 
new Herod to temporal ar eternal destruction.” 

“Give an ever wider promotion to the Association of the Holy 
Childhood,” writes Benedict XV, “it is a beautiful work which 
benefits in particular those little ones who never knew at their 
birth, the joyous smile of father and mother, who found no gentle 
hand to aid them in their helplessness. May these children realize 
in this Association the words of the Prophet Isaias that new 
mothers shall be given them, to feed and caress them upon their 
knees. May the little ones reared by this Association be the solace 
of our declining years, and may their tender innocence, preserved 
from godless hands, assuage the grief which the malice of 
their elders too often inflicts upon us.’’ The Association is placed 
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under the protection of the Infant Jesus. “Not without reason,” 
continues Pope Benedict XV, ‘“‘has the title of ‘little saviours’ 
been given to the children enrolled in the Holy Childhood. They 
are little by reason of their age, and little they may be said to be, 
chiefly in homage to the true Saviour, without whose infinite merits 
their apostolate would be of no avail. But when we consider the 
greatness of the results they are able to secure, not ‘little saviours,’ 
but ‘true apostles’ must they be called, who every year rescue 
thousands of children from the insatiable cupidity of inhuman 
parents, or who procure the regenerating water of Baptism for 
those children who would not have attained eternal salvation 
except for the work of the Holy Childhood. We.hardly know 
whether these dear children are destined to do most good to others 
or to themselves.” 

The same Pontiff calls the attention of mothers to their duty of 
stimulating their children to the faithful observance of the obli- 
gations which membership in the Holy Childhood involves. Her 
care to do this is taken as an external proof of her maternal love. 
He speaks also to the parish priest: ‘“And who shall say that the 
parish priest is showing sufficient zeal for the good of the souls 
confided to him, who fails to make known to his people one of the 
most effacious means for putting and keeping their children on 
the right road?” Finally, Benedict XV speaks to those in charge 
of school work: “We should hope that being educated in a private 


institution (academy or parochial school) instead of impeding 


would facilitate the children of our age in joining the Holy Child- 
hood. He who has charge of the education of children cannot do 
better than put himself in the place of a mother. And a mother, 
ever solicitous for the good of her children, should not delay in 
enrolling them in the Association of the Holy Childhood. Let the 
directors of schools and academies, therefore, not delay in their 
efforts to have all their pupils join this Association so highly merit- 
orious and salutary.” In his Encyclical on missions, issued in 
February 1926, Pius XI singled out the society for special com- 
mendation as the children’s work for foreign missions. It is clear 
that those in charge of Catholic schools should consider it an 
obligation to establish the Association of the Holy Childhood, 
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now known as the Pontifical Society of the Holy Childhood, in 
every Catholic school. ; 

Religious organizations have a real place in our schools. They 
are a form of extra-curricular activity that facilitate the teaching 
and the study of religion. The sympathy and the support of the 
pastor is a condicio sine qua non for the success of any parish school 
society. There is a danger in the useless multiplication of religious 
organizations. They should not be established unless they serve 
a definite purpose. Those in charge must conduct them in accord 
with the principles of educational psychology. We make bold, 
finally, to recommend three societies as universally serviceable: 
the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary for girls and boys, the 
Junior Holy Name Society for boys, and the Pontifical Society of 
the Holy Childhood. These three societies should lead their mem- 
bers to membership in the senior branch of the same societies. 
Needless to say, the children of the Holy Childhood Association 
pass to membership in the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. 
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When one reads of the religious life of the people of the Middle 
Ages, he is edified at the apparently unanimous spirit with which 
they entered whole-heartedly into the public acts of divine wor- 
ship. They seem to have understood the Great Action, the Mass; 
they sang the chants without depending upon a selected group to 
do their singing for them; and, though uneducated in the bookish 
sense, they appear to have had a refinement of taste in Church 
matters that we of a sophisticated age lack. Above all, our ances- 
tors in the Ages of Faith seem to have had a sense or a feeling, if 
you will, by which they were intimately united with the Church in 
her festivals of joy and in her days of sorrow. Witness the popular 
plays of the period, those, for instance, in the York or Coventry 
Cycles, which show how completely the populace merged its 
spirit with that of the Church. 

It is this spirit of living with the Church that the liturgical 
movement is striving to recapture. In these days of countless 
distractions inimical to true devotion, it seems like a chase of the 
will-o’-the-wisp; but efforts must be made to impart the true 
devotional spirit, and we feel sure that if efforts are put forth with 
sufficient force there will be great changes for the better in the 
spiritual life of coming generations. That true devotional practices 
reach only the few today, is painfully evident to any one who will 
look over the crowds that throng our churches; many come with- 
out prayerbooks and they content themselves with mumbling 
mangled prayers or looking blankly at the altar, wondering the 
while how long it will take the priest to reach the Ite Missa Est. 
Crowds of people come to Mass drawn not by the Cords of Adam, 
the bonds of love, but by the law of the Church. Such people are 
physically present but spiritually absent. 

It is to the school that we confidently look for a renewal of true 
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devotional life. The school is the nursery of our hopes, and it is 
in the school that the liturgical spirit must be implanted. Edu- 
cation according to the modern slogan is a preparation for life, 
and Catholic education is a preparation for eternal life through a 
life in the Church. Such a life can be realized completely by par- 
ticipation in the liturgy. Let us not have a confused understanding 
of the word “liturgy’’; in its restricted sense it means the official 
public acts of worship of the Church; in its broader sense it may 
include the devotional spirit which underlies the acts of worship 
and of which such acts are the visible expression. It is in this 
broader sense that we use the term here. Many at mention of the 
liturgical movement think of vestments, music, and ceremonies; 
these are only a part—they are the outward signs of an inward 
spirit. It is the spirit which quickeneth; it is the spirit which must 
be first inculeated in the school, and then the chant and the 
ceremonies and the vestments will naturally follow. 

It is difficult to engender a spirit. One might as well try to im- 
prison a summer’s breeze. The engendering is not impossible; it 
can be done by sustained interest and unflagging patience. Good 
example is a powerful teacher, and the good example should be 
given first of all by the divinely appointed chief actor in the 
liturgical drama, the priest. If he says his Mass well and performs 
the other acts of divine worship devotionally, with due decorum, 
and with appreciation, those who watch him will catch his spirit. 
He is the Prometheus who steals the divine fire and enkindles it in 
the hearts of men. Much of the devotional chaos in our land, I 
believe, has been caused by the lack of appreciation on the part of 
priests. Ever since the establishment of the Church in this country, 
they have had to meet difficulties which have well-nigh crushed 
the liturgical spirit. They have had to build churches and schools, 
they have had to collect untold millions to pay for their buildings, 
and they have had to assimilate into the American Church mil- 
lions of people who brought over from their native shores devo- 
tional habits and customs alien to the spirit of the liturgy. Is it 
to be wondered that preoccupation with material needs has almost 
killed the true devotional spirit. 
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Tue Mass 


The spirit, then, must start from the priest. Teachers and pupils 
assist at his Mass, notice his actions, and listen to his pronunciation 
of the sacred words. If he is slovenly, hurried, and without devo- 
tion, lessons in the classroom will be of little avail. In this connec- 
tion, it may be truly said that “it is the Mass that matters,’ 
because it is the central act of worship from which the Church’s 
spiritual life radiates. Teachers likewise must have the spirit 
before they can impart it to their classes. The teacher who does 
not love the Mass and who does not assist at it in the right way, 
that is, with a missal, can neither understand the Sacred Action 
nor fully appreciate its beauties. Serious efforts should be put forth 
to make the children’s Mass as attractive as possible. A devotional 
atmosphere on the part of priest and teachers will be a great aid. 
The sermon should be brief and adapted to the children’s mental 
capacity, else they will become restless and the devotional atmos- 
phere will be destroyed. A few remarks before the instruction on 
the season, or saint’s day, or the meaning of the priest’s vestments, 
will help the children to understand the liturgy. 

The aim in the children’s Mass should be to make devotion as 
spontaneous as possible. Excessive drill or regimentation will be 
harmful. The present method of having concert prayers inter- 
spersed with hymns is good, so long as the prayers fit in with the 
liturgical action and the hymns are solidly devotional in words 
and music. Monsignor Belford has published a booklet which has 
proved most successful in the conduct of the children’s Mass. 

Assistance at Mass in this way may lead to the more ambitious 
Missa Recitata or Dialogue Mass in which the congregation an- 
swers aloud with the altar boy and says many of the prayers with 
the priest, e. g., the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and Domine 
non sum dignus. The Sacred Congregation of the Rites issued a 
decree on August 4, 1922 forbidding the loud recitaton of the Secret 
and Canon prayers; it says nothing concerning the language, but 
it states that the permission of the Ordinary must be obtained for 
the recitation of the prayers in common with the priest. The 
movement for the dialogue Mass is growing, and one may confi- 
dently expect that children who “pray the Mass” in this manner 
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will grow into adult life with a full and deep appreciation of the 
Great Sacrifice. 
Use or THE MISSAL 

One of the objections to gathering the children together for a 
Mass of their own is that the concert prayers unfit them to assist 
devotionally at any other Mass after they leave school. If rightly 
conducted, the children’s Mass should prepare one for devout 
assistance at Mass later on in life, but a due transition should be 
made in the upper grades of the elementary school. It will be help- 
ful to have the seventh and eighth grade pupils assist at any Mass 
which they wish to attend, but they should be prepared to assist in 
the right way, that is with a missal. There are a number of good 
Sunday missals in the market which are cheap and easy to handle. 
A missal, which does not have the exact words but with similar 
words and written in simple language, has just been published by 
Benziger Brothers; it is by the famous liturgist Dom Lefebvre 
and is called the Child’s Daily Missal. It should prove an excellent 
approach to the missal. It may be used in the seventh year. In 
the eighth year, the Sunday missal may be used. A few minutes 
of the religion lesson on Friday may be devoted to the preparation 
of the Sunday’s Mass. The Proper may be read and the meaning 
of the prayers explained; the color of the vestments noted, and, 
when possible, some ancient customs in connection with the feast 
may be added to give an historical background and interest. The 
St. Andrew’s Daily Missal, Dom Cabrol’s Liturgical Prayer, and 
Dom Haering’s Living with the Church, are invaluable for this 
purpose. A brief check-up in class on Monday will help impress 
the liturgical lesson of the previous day upon the youthful mind. 

When the pupil enters the high school, he should bring the 
missal habit with him, and there his knowledge of it should increase 
and his love for it deepen. It is only a step from the use of the 
Sunday missal to the use of the daily missal. It is the task of the 
high school to teach the pupil to use the daily missal, and one 
period a week in the first or second year may profitably be spent 
in going over the Masses of the week and delving deeper into the 
historical origins of the Mass liturgy. The history may be taken 
up more thoroughly and its study will increase love for the Sacri- 
fice. Such a work as Fortescue’s, The Mass—a Study of the 
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Roman Liturgy, will give the teacher much background material. 
Incidentally, too, the study of the daily missal will give students 
a knowledge of the lives of the saints, for some editions give a brief 
resume’ of the life of the saint before his Mass. Many schools 
study the Sacred Scriptures in the third year. Missal study may 
easily be correlated with the Bible. The scriptural structure of the 
Mass might be noted, the lesson and Gospel pericopes studied in 
their biblical context, and many isolated verses from the psalms 
found in the liturgy may be read in their complete versions. 


LITURGY IN THE CLASSROOM 


“Learn to do by doing” has become axiomatic. The best way 
to acquire the liturgical spirit is to participate actively in the 
Liturgy. However, action becomes more intelligent and more pur- 
poseful if supported by knowledge, and much liturgical knowledge 
can be taught formally. It is a hopeful sign that many textbook 
authors are including liturgical material in their works. Books 
that are not designed for the Religion class vie with the Religion 
texts themselves in presenting devotional lessons. There are many 
supplementary works that treat of the Mass and the Sacraments; 
they are necessary, for we need many interesting texts to supple- 
ment formal teaching. While not questioning the good intentions 
that prompted the writing of some of them, we feel that much of 
the good which they undoubtedly accomplish is weakened, if not 
destroyed, by the illustrations. Many have photographs of altars 
that are neither rubrical, nor beautiful, but gaudy; some exhibit 
priests in vestments that violate the better traditions and promote 
a familiarity with debased styles that the liturgical movement is 
trying to have us forget. Publishers and authors have a responsi- 
bility to give us books that are liturgically correct in words and 
illustrations. 

In the middle and upper grades, Mass charts are making their 
appearance. They are ingenious, interesting to the pupils, and have 
proved helpful. The use of the film visualizes the action of the 
Mass. The same comment made above anent the illustrations of 
books applies to the films and charts; they should conform in 
every detail to the prescriptions of the rubrics and sound liturgical 
practice. One can have little sympathy with stereopticon views 
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that show the Mass to be a close representation of our Lord’s 
Passion. Much harm, liturgically, has been done by placing stress 
on a false and unwarranted symbolism. If the energy spent in 
studying such erroneous ideas were used in examining the Mass 
structure and explaining its meaning, a sound and more lasting 
appreciation of the Great Sacrifice would be gained. 

Better than the exhibition of pictures is the explanation by a 
priest of the vestments and sacred vessels. Both may be exhibited 
to the pupils. In my own city a lecture on the Mass was recently 
advertised in an inconspicuous place in our diocesan paper. Two 
thousand people crowded into the auditorium to listen to Father 
Wilfred Parsons, of America, and to hear his explanation of the 
vestments which he exhibited on the stage. Undoubtedly, the 
people are interested in the Mass, and so are their children. The 
visual and object methods are invaluable aids towards helping 
satisfy the interest. 

After the pupil understands the dogmatic foundation, he will 
be in a better position to realize his own relation to the Mass action. 
Many leave school with the idea that passive assistance on Sunday 
is the required norm for laymen, that the priest is the only one 
who accomplishes the Sacrifice. One feels that we have failed to 
impress upon our pupils’ minds the fact that all who assist are 
co-offerers, that the Mass is not only the priest’s but also the 
people’s, that the people must pray the Mass and enter actively 
by liturgical prayer into the sublime action. This truth can be 
stressed in the classroom; it will lose nothing of its effectiveness 
if frequently reiterated when the topic of the Mass is under 
discussion. 

THE SACRAMENTS 

The Mass is the liturgy, inasmuch as it is the radiating center of 
the devotional spirit, but one must not make the mistake that the 
other public functions of the Church need not be understood 
liturgically. The Sacraments especially call for an understanding 
and a liturgical explanation in the school. The ceremonies may be 
described in connection with the study of each Sacrament. Detailed 
explanations and an examination of the Ritual prayers can be 
made in high school. There is an excellent series of booklets on 
the Sacraments by Father Richard Power in the Popular Liturgical 
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Library published by Orate Fratres that will help to an under- 
standing of the ceremonies, will aid in the more devotional and 
intelligent reception, and incidentally will enrich the secondary- 
school course in Religion. 

Music 

Music occupies a large and important place in every well- 
organized curriculum. Increasing emphasis is placed upon its 
study, and upon the development of an artistic appreciation of 
it in its many forms. Music is the handmaid of the liturgy. From 
earliest times the two have been intimately associated. A hymn 
was sung at the Last Supper, the first liturgical act of the New 
Dispensation. The Church has never ceased to use song, the high- 
est form of aesthetic vocal expression to show forth her love and 
adoration of God in her acts of worship. Wisely did our late Holy 
Father, Pius X, by a Motu Proprio in 1904, draw our attention to 
the ancient melodic modes which are so expressive of religious 
feeling, and command us to return to them. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to discuss why the prescriptions laid down by the 
saintly Pontiff have not been assiduously carried into effect in 
this country. Certainly, after the lapse of twenty-six years, no 
widespread change in parish-church music is noticeable. If stren- 
uous efforts had been made during the last quarter century to 
execute the Pope’s wishes, there would be a truer liturgical spirit 
in the Church today. 

The school has a great opportunity to help realize the aims of 
the Motu Proprio. The public schools which have accomplished 
much in teaching music, have not the means for purposeful teach- 
ing that we have. We have the church next to our schools in which 
to show forth the results of our instruction. At the present time 
in many schools, the children are taught the liturgical music with- 
out having the opportunity to sing in the church for which it was 
destined. This is a problem, of course, which educators cannot 
solve without the help of pastors. Our children are brought 
through a carefully graded course, and then suddenly at the end 
of the elementary course all their carefully nurtured knowledge and 
ability are permitted to die of neglect. If occasionally the child- 
ren’s Mass were a Missa Cantata or a Missa Solemnis, a great 
impetus would be given not only to their love and appreciation of 
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sacred music, but also to their devotion. Such a method is followed 
in some churches, I know, but it should be the rule and not the 
exception. The frequent mention of liturgically sung Masses in 
school reports shows that our school men are alive to the necessity 
of providing the due outlet for musical instruction. 

One of the problems that remains to be solved is the utilization 
of the training of our children after they have left school. Should 
they be encouraged to enter the choir, or should the graduation 
classes be kept intact, their instruction continued, and their 
talents employed in the services of the parish church? The latter 
appears the better method, for if consistently followed it will 
eventually lead to liturgical congregational singing, and then one 
of the great objectives of the liturgical movement will have been 
realized. 

While speaking of music in the school, one might comment on 
the type of hymn that should be taught. It should be at least 
liturgical in spirit, and devotional and appropriate in music. Our 
children’s choirs have suffered from the banalities frequently 
found in hymnals that have been put together by well-intentioned 
people devoid of liturgical and musical sense. Popular hymnals 
with their sentimentalism have done much to destroy good taste. 
The old missal sequences and breviary hymns that are solid in 
thought and beautiful in their simplicity are appropriate in trans- 
lation for school use. The newer hymnals are harking back to the 
older compositions, and gradually, we hope, they will accomplish 
a change in the musical habits of the people. 


LiturGICAL CoRRELATIONS 


The sacred liturgy draws upon all arts. Music, sculpture, 
painting, textiles, architecture, and language combine in it to do 
reverence to their Creator. We can indicate only a few of the pos- 
sible correlations that may be made, and most of these more 
effectively in the secondary than in the elementary school. Latin 
and English, for example, may be correlated liturgically in a study 
of liturgical hymns, which after the usual background study of 
authorship and of setting has been made, may be translated into 
English verse. Then standard translations such as those by Cas- 
wall, Neale, and Henry, may be compared with those of the 
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students’. Selections from the Scriptures or the Fathers may be 
used for translation. The missal prayers are worthy of study, be- 
cause of their condensation of thought and beauty of expression. 
Indeed, our schools have untold classical treasures in the liturgical 
books, and yet we have spent much time in studying the works of 
pagans which are not capable of practical application, the while 
we leave our own Christian works, so fitted for use in worship, 
untouched. 

The Church is the mother of arts, and she has mothered them 
because of her liturgy. In our art courses, attention may be drawn 
to the architectural types and symbols used by the Church and 
their development under the influence of the needs of public 
worship. In the study of color, the liturgical colors and their 
symbolism may be stressed. Altars and their fittings may be 
used as models for drawings. A beautiful candlestick, a rich trip- 
tych, or a graceful statue may be sketched. In upper classes the 
works of the modernists may be noted, especially of the school of 
Beuron. A class in textiles or in sewing may interest its members 
in the texture, cut, and making of vestments. We have known of 
one parish where under the guidance of a skilled priest, the altar 
guild composed largely of parish-school graduates made vestments 
and hangings. Is it extravagant to hope that some day in this 
country we may see a revival of the ecclesiastical arts by parish 
guilds made up of liturgically-minded men and women, graduates 
of our schools? 

CoNCLUSION 

The subject of the liturgical element in religious instruction is a 
most interesting one, but it is so broad that one is tempted to roam 
far afield. It has been attempted in this sketchy paper to show the 
part that the school may play in the liturgical revival. We have 
used the word “liturgy” in its broadest sense to signify not only 
the externals of worship, but also the devotional spirit by which 
the Faithful live and feel with the Church as she lives again mys- 
tically the life of her Founder. We have said that the best way to 
inculcate the spirit is by teaching children to understand and to 
pray the Mass. As they grow older, they may be initiated into 
the mysteries of the missal, and all efforts should be put forward 
to engender in their youthful hearts by word and example a deep 
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love for the Holy Sacrifice. The music of the school, if taught 
with the proper objective and given its due outlet, should become 
the music of the parish church. It is thus through the school that 
the wishes of Pius X and succeeding Pontiffs will be realized. 
Many other subjects lend themselves to the service of liturgical 
teaching. The zealous instructor will make use of as many correla- 
tions as possible, for he feels that in so doing he is leading the 
minds of his pupils from the subject to the subject’s Author. And 
is not this the highest aim of teaching? 

It was Ralph Adams Cram who said that the most beautiful 
thing on earth is a pontifical Mass celebrated in an age-old cathe- 
dral, accompanied by the soul-stirring melodies of Gregorian 
chant. May we not fondly hope that through our efforts in the 
school the hosts of youth may catch the spirit of the divine liturgy, 
may realize and feel its beauty, and may become its active apostles? 
Then indeed will our parish churches throb with the beatings of 
spiritual energy, while with their aesthetic appeal they will lift 
up the souls of men from the world of sense to the world of spirit. 
Then will the face of the earth be renewed. God grant grace and 
success to this movement whose stirrings are being felt throughout 
Christendom! 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO PRAY 





VERY REVEREND F. D. SULLIVAN, 8.J., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





As educators, we are trying not merely to fill the mind of the 
child with assorted knowledge, but to develop skills and to train 
faculties. As Catholic educators, prayer must have a place above 
all other skills and faculties. Prayer is the activity of a spiritual 
soul whose goal is not of this world, but which is destined for 
divine union. An education that develops this art and cultivates 
this faculty to perfection cannot entirely fail of the purpose of 
education. 

Happily, we are not here to discuss the introduction of prayer 
into our curriculum, as if we were presenting a new subject to our 
little ones. Prayer has always been a treasured art in the Catholic 
Church and in all truly Catholic homes. It must be admitted also 
that our Catholic parochial schools have had much to do with the 
developing of the habit of prayer in millions of the faithful. 

It would seem to me that the problem before us is to bring our 
present method of training children in the art of prayer to the test 
of present modern pedagogical ideas. 

We are all familiar with the method of learning our prayers at 
“mother’s knee.”’ I would be the last to declare that these wonder- 
ful mothers did not have at their disposal, through a special gift 
of God, the essential features of the best pedagogy. While we were 
made to memorize our prayers and to say them slowly and dis- 
tinctly, care was given to the reverential posture, the spirit of 
recollection, and the banishment of distractions. Then there were 
beautiful examples of mother’s own spiritual life, her habit of 
frequent ejaculations, and her long prayers at home and in church, 
which sweetly imbued the mind of her child with the meaning and 
manner of prayer. 

In school, again, we learned more prayers and hymns, and prac- 
ticed them at the beginning of classes and in devotions held in 
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church. Surely, the good Sisters by word and example were trying 
to lead us to the Kingdom of God, where every one must speak 
the language of prayer. 

Still, I believe, there is a conviction that these many years of 
practice in prayer do not always produce the satisfactory result 
which we so earnestly desire. The habit of saying prayers from 
memory rapidly, soon becomes a habit of praying by rote; the 
growing imagination of youth distracted by a thousand impulses 
from within and the surging allurements of the senses from without, 
is not easily held in the chain of prayerful recollection; and soon 
the crowding duties of school and play and work, make one grow 
careless and, perhaps, soon relinquish the practice of these prayers. 

Surely, the fault is not to be laid at the doors of our parents or 
the good nuns. Unquestionably, their devotion to this sacred 
duty deserves the highest panegyric. I would rather believe that 
the fault lies in not sufficiently studying the psychology of the 
small child, and in not analyzing the fundamental activities of 
his mind and his method of acquiring knowledge. We must find a 
way that will stimulate him to further pursuits because of the 
deep and lasting interest which has been developed within him. 

Casually examining the mind of the child, I find he has a vo- 
racious memory; a lively and picturesque imagination; a vivid 
power of visualization; a nature full of emotion and tender affec- 
tion; a spirit of awe and reverence for things great and holy; and 
finally, a spirit of play that makes him wish to dramatize and act 
the thoughts that are in his mind. 

In the system of teaching children to pray with which we are 
familiar and which has been briefly described above, we have no 
fault to find with the development of the memory faculty, unless 
it be that that memory system is faulty which does not train the 
imagination to paint the picture, or to visualize the sense of the 
words uttered. But we could do a great deal more in teaching 
children to pray if we were to treat the imagination not as a pest 
or an enemy, but as a real help and tool for praying with recollec- 
tion and fervor. 

Two pedagogical principles are here involved: One is that unless 
interest is aroused in the performance of any rational act, there 
will be no perfection and hardly any perseverence; the other, that 
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our emotions are aroused and our affections stimulated more 
through the images of the imagination than through the concepts 
of the intellect. 

Hence it would seem advisable in developing a method of teach- 
ing children to pray to consider the valuable help that can come 
from a child’s creative imagination. I believe that much is done 
along this line already, since the pictures of holy scenes and per- 
sonages on the classroom walls, on souvenir cards, the statues and 
paintings in our churches, are destined for this purpose, but I do 
not know that any general effort is made to encourage this faculty 
to work in conjunction with memory to produce a result that will 
not only interest, but thrill the child in prayer. I should be temp- 
ted to say that a young child is more inclined to love prayer of 
contemplation, than of meditation; is more impressed by imagining 
himself present at a scene which has been described to him, than 
by trying to weigh the meaning and the reasons of the mystery. 

Why then should we not make greater use of this extraordinary 
faculty of Imagination? It is energetic, vivid, and forceful in child- 
hood. Its activity is a delight to the child, just as he prefers to 
draw figures and make objects rather than study the principles in a 
mathematical textbook. With the child, Imagination is not merely 
a camera which snaps views of everything, or an album or collection 
of pictures already made; its chief value and the source of its pleas- 
ureableness is the creative function by which he makes at will new 
scenes to fit his thoughts and impressions. 

Who has not stopped to observe and study the activities of little 
children playing at housekeeping, while they carry on most serious 
conversations with themselves? They dress and undress their dolls, 
put them to bed, rebuke and punish them; all the while worrying 
about the meal they are preparing, etc. Their imagination builds the 
house out of the air, fills it with guests, turns a crude box into a 
gas-range, makes delicious pies of the plain mud. This exercise 
involves the play spirit and shows that the child mind deals with 
the concrete and specific. 

As this is the natural working of the child mind, Catholic edu- 
cators should utilize its power and attractiveness in the cultivation 
of spiritual or religious impressions and in securing more natural, 
original, self-initiated expression. And should not more of a child’s 
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prayer be this simple, natural, self-expression poured out to God in 
the manner of a child, and acted and dramatized as the impulse 
directs? Francis Thompson has painted this whole theory in 
inimitable words in his Ex Ore Infantium: 


“Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 
Once, and just so small as I? 
And what did it feel like to be 
Out of Heaven, and just like me? 
Didst Thou sometimes think of THERE, 
And ask where all the angels were? 
I should think that I would cry 
For my house all made of sky; 
I would look about the air, 
And wonder where my angels were; 
And at waking ’twould distress me— 
Not an angel there to dress me!”’ 

* * * * * 


I do not wish to digress, but I think it is appropriate here to 
declare a personal conviction regarding many of our educational 
processes. Nature’s way is the best way, and it is usually success- 
ful until some educational system comes along to destroy it—and 
during the remainder of our lives we strive to reacquire what we 
have lost. 

Take elocution for an illustration. The glides, intonations, the 
tone-color of children’s conversations, descriptions, narrations are 
almost perfect. But when in school they begin to read and recite, 
they lose all this naturalness and adopt a droning, monotonous 
tone, or a sing-song, emotionless utterance, which would lead one 
to think they were mechanical men put out in our inventive age. 
Then we start elocution classes to get them back to the old glides, 
inflections, emotion-colored expression of childhood. I have often 
stopped to listen to children arguing at play, and from them I 
have taken intonation back with me for practice in elocution classes. 
Many children are natural elocutionists until they are spoiled by 
teachers. 

And so it is with prayer. Many a child has become an adept at 
praying and seems to have the art naturally. Then comes formal 
teaching to freeze out all spontaneous effort, to chill all initiative, 
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and it may be that the adult will never get back to the degree of 
facility and joy he experienced in prayer as a boy. 

How many boys, who are priests today, were wont to “say 
Mass,” and “give Benediction,” in all seriousness during the im- 
itative period of their childhood, and who will say that the sincere 
prayers said and acted then were not the first links in the golden 
chain of their vocation to the altar? 

To be practical, let me suggest a few lines of development: 

(1) As the Imagination cannot function without pictures 
already accumulated, we should cultivate interest in pictures and 
paintings which illustrate the ideas contained in the prayers that 
must be learned by heart. A project book in which the various 
beautiful prints of the Madonna, of Bethlehem and the Crib, of 
the Magi, and the whole Life of Christ, and subjects, too, of the 
Old Testament are gathered or noted, should stimulate interest 
and provide the concrete image. Much has been done to encourage 
this practice by the authors of recent books on religion and prayer. 
Philothea, a Sister of Notre Dame, does wonderfully well in her 
“Little Flower Prayerbook’’; and so does Mother Bolton, Re- 
ligious of the Cenacle, in her four books, ‘The Spiritual Way”’; 
also the Sisters of St. Dominic have created a precious example in 
“My Gift to Jesus.” 

(2) Diagrammatic sketches, visualizing abstract and abstruse 
ideas or mysteries of faith, can enliven interest. Father Jerome 
O’Connor, 8.J., and Father William Hayden, S.J., have gone far 
in making the Baltimore Catechism stimulating in their “Chalk 
Talks or Teaching Catechism Graphically.” 

It might be remarked here that one need not be a great artist 
to illustrate diagrammatically. The simplest constructions may 
convey clear and lasting impressions of a deep spiritual truth. 

(3) Little dramas, operettas, pageants, masques, could be 
worked out along the theme of the mysteries suggested by the 
prayers, and the children could be taught to say the words in a 
setting that would make the meaning real. 

In conclusion, let me say that above all things we should teach 
the child that he can and should pray in his own personal way, 
using his own simple phrases, like one in familiar conversation 
with a chum. Prayer need not be Hail Mary’s or Our Father’s 
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all the time; it should often be a heart-to-heart talk with 
Our Blessed Mother; with Christ as a Child or on the Cross or in 
the Eucharist; with God the Father and the Holy Ghost; with St. 
Joseph, St. Anthony, Little Theresa, and the rest. The main thing 
is that the child give self-expression out of his own heart to the 
ideas and feelings which have been accumulating in his fertile 
mind. And let him know that he does not have to talk fast or 
much; that it is good at times to stop and listen. I can not help 
thinking that God must have given Radio to the World to illustrate 
prayer which is the oldest wireless broadcasting system known. 
The ether is filled with God’s message, and His grace is everywhere, 
at all times. But some are so busy broadcasting themselves that 
they never “listen in.”’ Some are in sin and so are deprived of a 
good receiving set—they may hear God’s voice at times but there 
is static—static from their own sinful, discordant souls, and their 
environment. But souls in the state of grace should always tune 
in on the broadcasting from Heaven. 

Moreover, God wants to hear us, but we should remember that 
our sending sets are weak and full of static from our own imperfect 
dispositions. Nevertheless, we can be consoled, while crashing 
forth our messages, that we have a patient and loving God, Who 
wants to hear our voices, even if the sound is not perfectly musical. 
God is always ‘‘tuned-in” to hear a human soul. 


Since writing the above, I happened to open a commercial 
magazine, T’he Valve World, for April, 1930. What was my sur- 
prise to find there a discussion on ‘‘Radio and Prayer” with this 
poetic argument: 


‘If radio’s slim fingers 

Can pluck a melody 

From night and toss it over 
A continent or sea; 

If petaled white notes 

Of a volin 

Are blown across a mountain 
Or a city’s din; 

If songs like crimson roses 
Are culled from thin, blue air, 
Why should mortals wonder 
If God hears prayer?” 
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One other suggestion and I am done. Why can we be so natural, 
so human in all things of natural life, and in the supernatural 
sphere and in matters touching our very souls, must we be so arti- 
ficial, so wooden? 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE HOME 





REVEREND RICHARD J. QUINLAN, A.M., 8.T.L., SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON, MASS. 





No one can overemphasize the importance of the home in the 
educative process. The home is the fundamental educational 
agency. It constitutes the natural and normal environment of the 
great majority of individuals both old and young. It is the first 
school in order of time and must always remain the first school in 
order of importance. 

The influence of the home is most important in any system of 
education. Its influence in Catholic education is all-important. 
The purpose of the Catholic school is to develop Christian character 
in growing boys and girls. This means that it is the function of 
the Catholic school to establish certain definite and permanent 
moral, intellectual, and physical habits in the lives of children 
according to the image of Christ Our Lord. To make Christ live 
and grow in the hearts and souls of children here upon earth that 
they may live with Him for all eternity is the sublime objective of 
Catholic education. The emphasis in Catholic education must be 
upon doing the will of Christ. It is essential that the child’s mind 
be enriched by the treasure of God’s revealed truth. But more 
important than the enlightenment of his mind is the training of 
his will to conform joyfully to the principles and ideals of Him 
who is the perfect model of human conduct. 

The very statement of the supreme purpose of Catholic edu- 
cation at once suggests the necessity of constant and effective co- 
operation between the Catholic home and the Catholic school. It 
is a truism to say that if the home fails in its duty to the child, the 
school can accomplish very little. The cooperation of home and 
school is absolutely essential for successful educational achieve- 
ment. 

Well has it been said that “the welfare of the child is the goal 
of all human endeavor and the measure of all human achievement.” 
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The home exists for the child. Almighty God created man and then 
woman for the establishment of the home. He endowed the nature 
of each with peculiar qualities and dispositions so that each might 
cooperate fully in the education of their offspring. To parents He 
grants special sacramental graces so that they may people the 
earth with sons and daughters who will augment God’s glory by 
their fidelity to His law and by the imitation of His perfections. 

Such is God’s idea of the true home—father and mother and 
children living together in the fear and love of God, keeping His 
Commandments and forming a real society of human beings which 
is at once the foundation and the hope of Church and state. The 
ultimate purpose of such a home is to provide for the physical, 
intellectual, and moral education of the children born as a result 
of the sacramental union of husband and wife. Parents, therefore, 
to quote the law of the Church “are under a grave obligation to 
provide for the religious and moral education of their children, as 
well as to look to their physical and civic training as far as they 
are able, and parents have the further obligation of providing for 
the temporal well-being of their offspring.” 

Once children come into the Catholic home, that home becomes 
a school and the parents form the teaching staff. Two things, 
knowledge and love make for good teaching. Both must go hand 
in hand. Without love, knowledge makes the teacher a taskmaster 
and the child merely a slave. Love without knowledge makes the 
teacher a blind teacher of the blind, and so both come to grief. 
But love enlightened by knowledge creates that reverence and 
sympathy which insure the most completely efficient education. 

In the model Catholic home there is love deep, pure, and dis- 
interested which is beyond any other in this world of ours. It 
spends itself in continuous acts of self-sacrifice; it stops at nothing 
in order that the child may receive the highest measure of good 
things in its power to convey. But if that love is not tempered by 
wisdom, illumined by knowledge, checked by prudence, and assist- 
ed by divine grace, it may lead to the ruin rather than to the 
safety of the child. Salutary correction of the child is neglected 
when he is not understood, and if he is not understood, what is 
intended for loving care becomes a destructive influence in his 
life. 
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Religious education in the home does not consist merely in 
teaching a child to repeat his prayers, to commit to memory the 
questions of the catechism, and occasionally to approach the 
Sacraments. These things are indeed necessary, but religious 
teaching means far more than this. Genuine religious education 
means to form in the child those habits of mind, heart, and will 
which will induce him to lead the life of one who appreciates his 
surpassing dignity as a child of God and an heir of Heaven. 

Parents must begin the process of religious education almost 
from the very birth of their children. The period of transition 
from spontaneous, selfish, sensuous activity, to the period of at 
least the beginning of enlightened self-control is the most impres- 
sionable in the life of the child. The education of a child should 
begin at its mother’s knee. A child is susceptible of instruction 
much earlier than many parents realize. It has the capacity to 
perceive and to apprehend truth long before it is able to go through 
the process of reasoning and analysis. First impressions are readily 
received and frequently endure all through life. Mothers especially 
should watch with a zealous eye the first unfolding of the infant 
mind and pour into it the seed of heavenly knowledge. During the 
early transitional period in the child’s life, parental training and 
home discipline are most necessary and effective. Here is the 
home’s great educational opportunity. Here parents must use all 
of their 1esourees—the special graces of their marriage state, the 
rod of parental authority, the milk of parental affection, the wis- 
dom of parental experience—to transform the native, instinctive 
mode of child activity into the reasoned, voluntary, and habitual 
response of a really cultured social being. ‘“Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

By instinct the child is selfish. He must be taught to be con- 
siderate of others. By instinct he is self-willed. He must be 
taught the necessity and the value of obedience and discipline. 
By instinct he loves pleasure. He must be trained in temperance 
and moderation. By instinct he loves play, loves idleness, loves 
combat, loves adventure. He must be taught to love work, to 
accept responsibility, to display courtesy, to practice prudence 
and caution. By instinct he is curious, he aches for knowledge, he 
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desires possession, he hungers for praise. He must be taught to 
restrain his curiosity, to respect property rights, to realize that 
he is entitled to praise only as a reward for excellence in work and 
conduct. 

All of this is contained in the larger and truer sense of the term 
religious education. To succeed in this sacred task is not without 
difficulties. It is an art among arts. Parents must possess unlim- 
ited patience, tact, vigilance, and industry. They must make many 
sacrifices and must be devoted to prayer. The difficulties involved 
in this task explain why it is sometimes so sadly neglected and why 
parents attempt so often to shift the burden of their responsibility 
to the school. But parents cannot escape their responsibilities in 
this regard. The religious education of the child must begin before 
the child reaches school age. It is upon this foundation that the 
school must work. No amount of school training, however excel- 
lent, can supply the defects or offset the influence of a bad home 
environment. Moreover, once the child begins school, the home 
still remains the fundamental educational agency. The child 
spends only 1000 waking hours in school as against 4,460 waking 
hours for which the home is almost entirely responsible. It is 
unfair to blame the school for the faults of the home. It is un- 
reasonable to expect the school to give that foundation in char- 
acter which the home alone can supply. If the ideals of the 
home be low, we can scarcely hope that the school or any other 
educative agency can make up for this fundamental deficiency. 
On the contrary, parents, who, in their daily intercourse with each 
other and their children, manifest a deep and abiding love for God, 
and who practice a scrupulous care in the discharge of their duties 
towards the Church, the State, and their fellow-men, are main- 
taining in the home the strongest and deepest of educative in- 
fluences. 

No one will deny the seriousness of the obligation of parents to 
safeguard and to further the religious education of their children. 
In this sacred task, the school must give generous assistance. 
There should exist at all times a friendly understanding and co- 
operation between the Catholic school and the Catholic home. 
Both share in the common responsibility to God of saving and 
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sanctifying immortal souls. Teachers should be personally ac- 
quainted with the parents of their pupils. They should know some- 
thing about the home life of the children under their care. If 
teachers cannot visit the homes of their pupils, parents should be 
cordially invited to visit the school in order that problems of 
mutual interest may be helpfully discussed. Very often such visits 
will be productive of untold benefit for all concerned. The practice 
in many parishes of having a priest always in close contact with 
the activities of the school is most commendable. Such a priest 
can visit the home of careless and indifferent parents and may do 
much to secure more effective cooperation between home and 
school. The regular report cards, letters written in the spirit of 
Christian charity by teachers to parents, school papers, regular 
visiting days—are but a few of the resourceful means by which 
the school may keep in close touch with the home. 


The increasing number of school associations which include in 
their membership the fathers and mothers of children are most 
effective organizations which make for the closer cooperation of 
school and home. At the regular meetings of these associations, 
salutary advice may be given by priests, religious teachers, or 
others which will prove most helpful to parents in their efforts to 
fulfill the sacred responsibilities of parenthood. 


In the final analysis, the most effective means of reaching the 
home is through the Church itself. The Church is the common 
mother of the Catholic home and the Catholic school. Both are 
largely her creations and stand in constant need of her protection. 
By means of the pulpit, by pastoral visits, by salutary instruction 
at Sunday Mass and in sodality meetings, and through the con- 
fessional, the Church can most effectively reach the home and 
aided by divine grace keep it a sacred and holy place even like 
unto the Home of Nazareth itself. 
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“Every Catholic Deaf Child in a Catholic School!’’ 
“A Catholic School for the Deaf in Every State!’ 





PROGRAM 


Municipal Auditorium, Committee Room “A” 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24. 


2:30 P.M. Opening meeting of the Deaf-Mute Section. Address 
by the Chairman, Rev. Ferdinand A. Moeller, 8.J., St. Xavier 
University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Roll call. 

Reading of minutes of the Toledo Meeting. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Symposium: Is It Expedient to Organize a National Association 
of the Catholic Deaf? 

The following Conferences were held in the meetings of the 
Deaf-Mute Section: 

(1) The Catholic Deaf in the South—Their Care and Their 
Handicaps. Led by Rev. Edward A. Kartheiser, C.SS.R., St. 
Alphonsus’ Church, New Orleans, La. 

(2) Centers for the Deaf—Management, Location, Needs. 
Led by Rev. Joseph E. O’Brien, 8.J., St. Ignatius College, Chicago. 
Ill. 

(3) Missions to the Deaf. Led by Rev. Daniel Higgins, C.SS.R. 
St. Joseph’s Preparatory College, Kirkwood, Mo. 

(4) Teaching Language to the Deaf and the Necessity of 
Adapting the Sign Language to the English Language. Led by 
Miss Mary T. Garrity, Ephpheta School for the Deaf, Chicago, 
Ill. 

(5) Save the Sign Language. Led by Rev. Michael A. Purtell, 
S.J., New York, N. Y. 

(6) Experiences with the Hard-of-Hearing. Led by Sister M. 
Borgia, St. Joseph’s Institute for Deaf-Mutes, St. Louis, Mo. 
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(7) Opportunities for the Catholic Deaf in St. Paul, Minn. 
Led by Rev. Rudolph E. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn. 

(8) The Catholic Deaf Mute—Past, Present, Future. Led by 
Mr. James F. Donnelly, New York, N. Y. 

(9) Promoting the Cause of the Deaf by Auxiliary Societies. 
Led by Rev. Francis Seeger, 8.J., St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Symposium: Apologetics for Catholic and non-Catholic Deaf. 

Excursion to Chinchuba School for the Deaf. 

Election of officers. 

Unfinished business. 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TuEsSDAY, JUNE 24, 1930, 2:45 P.M. 


Father Edward A. Kartheiser, C.SS.R., was asked by Father 
Moeller, 8.J., Chairman of the Section, to act as Secretary of the 
meeting. Father Kartheiser consented, and opened the meeting 
with prayer. 

The minutes of the last National Meeting at Toledo, Ohio, were 
accepted as published in the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, 1929. 

Roll call: Rev. Ferdinand A. Moeller, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman; Rev. Joseph E. O’Brien, 8.J., Chicago, IIl.; Rev. Ru- 
dolph E. Nolan, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Francis Seeger, S8.J., Toledo, 
Ohio; Rev. M. A. Purtell, S.J., New York, N. Y.; Rev. Edward A. 
Kartheiser, C.SS.R., New Orleans, La.; Sister M. Eusebia, Chin- 
chuba, La.; Sister M. Tecusa, Chinchuba, La.; Sister M. Lasalle, 
Chinchuba, La. ; Sister M. Borgia, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister M. Alberta, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Marie Brophy, Miss Alvira Schiedler, Mrs. 
Kelley, Miss Carmencita Sequera, Mrs. Burns, Mrs. M. C. Burton, 
Mr. J. Fugler, Mr. Pasqual Ferraro, Mr. Leonard Rhodes, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Voisin. 

Father Moeller delivered the opening address. He welcomed 
all present and spoke, on the object of the deaf-mute meetings of 
the convention. He stressed the necessity of Catholic schools for 
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the deaf throughout the country. He then distributed copies of a 
letter he had sent to all the bishops assembled recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C. One of the questions he put before the delegates for 
discussion was: “Is a National Society for all the Deaf of the 
Country Advisable?” No definite conclusion was arrived at. 

This was followed by a paper read by Rev. Edward A. Karth- 
eiser, C.SS.R., who is working among the deaf of New Orleans. He 
spoke on the care and the handicaps of the deaf in the South. 
Father Kartheiser, among other things, said that in that section 
of the United States, south of a line drawn through Baltimore, Md., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and Oakland, Calif., there is 
only one Catholic school for the deaf, the one situated in Chin- 
chuba, La. 

Father Joseph E. O’Brien, 8.J., of Chicago, IIl., read a paper on 
“Centers for the Deaf—Management, Location, Needs.’”’ He has 
had experience in this kind of work, and his paper contained many 
practical suggestions. 

The meeting adjourned at four o’clock. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 10:00 A.M. 


Rev. Joseph E. O’Brien, 8.J., opened the meeting with prayer. 

The Chairman appointed a Committee on Resolutions, namely, 
Rev. Joseph E. O’Brien, S.J., Rev. Rudolph E. Nolar, and Rev. 
Francis Seeger, 8.J., to send a vote of thanks to Mt. Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, for his 
interest in the cause of the deaf. 

The minutes of the last meeting were accepted as read. The 
paper by Rev. Daniel Higgins, C.SS.R., on ‘Missions to the Deaf,” 
was read by Father Kartheiser. In his paper, Father Higgins 
suggested that we refrain from speaking orally while signing our 
sermons to the deaf for the simple reason that it annoys the deaf; it 
distracts them. His paper, which was brief but very much to the 
point, gave us a clear idea of all the difficulties to be met with in 
giving missions to the deaf. He spoke also of the great spiritual 
advantages to be derived from these missions. 

The reading of this paper was followed by a short discussion of 
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the advantages and disadvantages of speaking orally while signing 
sermons to the deaf. Sister Borgia who has had about thirty years 
experience with the deaf claims that the deaf do not like to have 
the priest speak orally while signing to them. Father O’Brien has 
had the same experience with the deaf in Chicago. Father Moeller, 
while admitting the difficulty of signing while speaking orally, yet 
considered its practice often advantageous. . 

Rev. Michael A. Purtell, 8.J., read a paper on “Save the Sign 
Language.”” He gave very many convincing arguments to prove 
that the sign language is a more natural, efficient, and satisfactory 
method than the lip-reading method which today is being adopted 
by some of the schools for the deaf. Owing to the length of Father 
Purtell’s paper, and due to the fact that he intends later on to 
publish the same in pamphlet form for general distribution, it is 
omitted in the Annual Report. The paper made a strong appeal 
for the preservation of the sign language, which ultra Oralists are 
striving to consign to oblivion. It contained many references to 
well-known deaf, signers, and oralists, calling for the preservation 
of the sign language as the only natural means of thought com- 


‘munication for the deaf, especially at chapel services and con- 


ventions. Words are signs of ideas for the hearing, signs are signs 
of ideas for the deaf. 

Miss Mary T. Garrity’s paper, ‘Teaching Language to the Deaf 
and the Necessity of Adapting the Sign Language to the English 
Language,”’ was read by Father O’Brien. Miss Garrity found it 
impossible to be present at the Convention. In her paper Miss 
Garrity suggested that when speaking in the sign language we 
express our thoughts exactly as we do in English, that is, translat- 
ing the English into the sign language, word for word. Some of 
the assembled delegates agreed with this method, the majority, 
however, seemed to think that such a method would detract from 
the naturalness and eloquence of the sign language. 

Sister M. Borgia read a paper on ‘Experiences with the Hard- 
of-Hearing.” It was a splendid explanation of the method adopted 
in St. Louis, Mo. Sister Borgia is an authority regarding this 
matter, having worked among the deaf in St. Louis for the past 
thirty years. 


Adjournment at 11:30 A.M. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


Rev. Francis Seeger, S.J., opened the meeting with prayer. 
Reading of the minutes of the last meeting followed, which were 
accepted as read. 


Rev. Rudolph E. Nolan, of St. Paul, Minn., read a paper on 
“Opportunities for the Catholic Deaf in St. Paul, Minn.” He men- 
tioned that in St. Paul he holds services for the deaf twice a month. 
These services are held at one of the Sunday Masses; confessions 
before the Mass, sermon during the Mass. He spoke also of the 
Lenten services he holds for the deaf. His paper contained many 
practical suggestions for leaders of other centers. 


The delegates mutually exchanged opinions on methods and 
means to bring about greater success in the spiritual care of the 
deaf. This exchanging of opinions was suggested by Father Nolan. 


A paper written by Mr. James F. Donnelly, New York, N. Y., 
who was absent, was read by Father Purtell. The title of the paper 
was “The Catholic Deaf Mute—Past, Present, Future.” This was 
a splendid composition. In it Mr. Donnelly spoke of the bigotry in . 
the various State schools. He cited: some examples of the loss of 
faith in some Catholic children who had attended State schools. 


The Chairman spoke of the financial embarrassment regarding 
the Catholic Deaf-Mute paper. 

Rev. Francis Seeger, 8.J., read a wonderful paper on ‘“‘Promot- 
ing the Cause of the Deaf by Auxiliary Societies.’ He showed the 
advantages of having these auxiliary societies, how such societies 
aid in maintaining the social centers and in offsetting non-Catholic 
influences. 

The Chairman spoke of a resolution made at the last convention 
of procuring copies of ‘The Faith of Our Fathers,” and distribut- 
ing them among the deaf. He then asked the delegates what they 
had done in this regard during the past year. Father Purtell men- 
tioned that he had distributed about two hundred copies. Father 
Seeger, who has a library for the deaf, and Father O’Brien, who 
has a magazine rack at his club-house for the deaf, said that the 
deaf are slow in making use of the opportunity of reading Catholic 
literature. 
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Sister M. Eusebia invited all the delegates to Chinchuba Insti- 
tute. The invitation was accepted. It was decided to meet at the 
Auditorium the next morning at 9:30. Father Kartheiser would 
see to it that cars would be there to convey the delegates to Chin- 
chuba. 

Election of officers then took place. Father Kartheiser nomi- 
nated Father Moeller as Chairman of the Catholic Deaf-Mute 
Section. This nomination was seconded by Father Nolan, and was 
unanimously accepted by the other delegates. 

Sister M. Borgia nominated Father O’Brien for Secretary. The 
nomination was unanimously accepted. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Be it resolved, That we tender our sincerest thanks to the bishops 
and clergy who in the past have aided the cause of the deaf, and in 
particular to His Grace, the Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., 
D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, and to the Rt. Rev. Samuel 
A. Stritch, D.D., Bishop of Toledo, Ohio. 

Resolved, That the Chairman send to the Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, the following tele- 
gram: “The members of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, 
meeting in New Orleans, La., send cordial greetings to Your Grace 
on your safe return home, and extend to you heartfelt thanks for 
your many acts of kindness in the cause of the deaf.” 

Adjournment at 4:15 P. M. 

Epwarp A. KARTHEISER, C.SS.R.., 
Secretary, pro tem. 








ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CATHOLIC 
DEAF-MUTE SECTION 





REVEREND FERDINAND A. MOELLER, §.J., ST. XAVIER UNIVERSITY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Reverend Fathers, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

It is a pleasure to meet at this meeting so many workers in the 
cause of deaf. Notwithstanding the inconvenience of travel, due 
to the fact that New Orleans is so far removed from the center of 
population, you have generously sacrificed time and money and 
have come here to assist in promoting in the South, the welfare of 
the deaf. There are special difficulties attending those who attend 
the meetings of the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference. Among 
others, there is the difficulty of securing railroad transportation, 
which obliges many to dig down in their own pockets, since the 
institutions they represent are incapable of furnishing them with 
the necessary funds. 

Why do we meet? As was said last year, in a circular letter 
addressed to you calling for a meeting in Toledo to reorganize the 
Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference, the meetings of the Conference 
are intended to be conferences—only that and nothing more. They 
are not intended to be summer schools for the instruction of the 
deaf, their instructors, and chaplains, but to be a forum in which 
to discuss Catholic deaf-mute problems, to recount successes, to 
suggest means of improvement, and to serve for mutual encourage- 
ment in the arduous task of pulling the oars perseveringly up- 
stream, over snags and countless obstacles. From its inception, 
the Conference has been a powerful advertising medium in the 
cause of the deaf by reason of its meetings being held simul- 
taneously with the National Catholic Educational Association. 
This affords an opportunity of meeting Catholic educators, bishops, 
priests, Religious, and laymen, and of giving publicity to the needs 
and conditions in the silent world through the medium of the 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, and also of 
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meeting the expenses of our meeting, outside of traveling expenses. 
The Deaf-Mute cause has been benefited by that publicity. This 
is apparent from the fact that, whereas the mailing list of those who 
were interested in the United States in the cause of the deaf, in 1903 
contained only about a dozen names, outside of our Catholic deaf- 
mute institutions, that list has grown to the number of over one 
hundred. Those names represent individuals interested in the deaf, 
and they, no doubt, exert an influence in their environment when- 
ever and wherever they find deaf-mutes; they are ready to make 
some sacrifice in their behalf and can assist, as opportunity presents 
itself, in carrying out our slogans, namely, “Every Catholic deaf 
child in a Catholic school—A Catholic school for the deaf in every 
state.” It takes time to realize our wishes. In order to stimulate 
zeal for the Catholic deaf, it is our duty, as experts in the cause of 
the deaf, to make known to the friends of the deaf the sad and 
handicapped conditions in the silent world, and to suggest most 
respectfully what, in our humble opinion, may help to ameliorate 
conditions. 

You have before you the program of our present meeting. It was 
no easy task to arrange for this meeting. There was the task of 
advertising the meeting, of selecting timely subjects for the pro- 
gram, and the more difficult task of securing leaders for the various 
conferences. As you will notice, there is assigned a general subject 
or question for discussion: Is it expedient to organize a national 
association of the Catholic Deaf? That subject is one that may be 
thought over and discussed informally among yourselves outside 
the meetings, so that you may gather arguments for or against the 
proposition, and be ready to vote on it at the close of our sessions. 

You will also notice that special attention is given to the question 
of methods, and, in particular, of the sign language. Some may say, 
why waste time on a question that has been discussed at almost 
every meeting held by the Conference? The reason is, because just 
now, special efforts are made by subsidized propaganda and false 
claims, to deprive the deaf of their beloved sign language. It has 
even been said that Catholic priests are the sole defenders of the 
sign language, as opposed to the purely oral method. We all know 
that if the claims of the Oralists proved true, no one would be more 
in the favor of speech and lip-reading than Catholic priests, since, 
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not being able to use deaf-mutes as priests, any priest would beable, 
in that case, to deal with the deaf through speech and lip-reading. 
The spirit of opposition to the sign language, manifested for the 
most part by highly salaried lady teachers who know nothing 
about the deaf, with the exception of five or ten deaf pupils, who 
have had speech before they lost their hearing, shows a total dis- 
regard of the demands of the educated deaf for the preservation of 
the sign language. This spirit has made it necessary, in self- 
defense, for some of us to advertise our institutions as Oral schools, 
though we do not and cannot prevent our pupils from using signs, 
any more than we could keep ducklings raised by a foster-mother, 
out of water. There is reason then for assigning a prominent 
place in our program for the discussion of methods. 

A most necessary institution for the Catholic deaf is a center for 
them, where they may meet one another for religious or social pur- 
poses. If we do not provide such centers for them, they will be 
enticed to non-Catholic centers, which are, for the most part, 
directed by Protestant ministers. 

From the conference on ‘Missions for the Deaf,” we expect to 
learn much of their needs, successes and, in general, information 
regarding the Catholic deaf in isolated localities. 

Iam sorry Miss Mary Garrity, a teacher in the Ephpheta School, 
Chicago, cannot be with us to read her interesting paper, advocat- 
ing the use of the sign language in such a way as to correspond, 
word for word, with the English language. 

After some difficulty we succeeded in bringing to our meeting 
Sister Borgia, who, we are sorry to hear, has been transferred from 
St. Louis to Kansas City. However, through the kindness of her 
Superiors, she has been permitted to come to New Orleans and 
lead in the conference entitled “Success with the Hard-of-Hearing,” 
a work to which she has devoted herself for many years. 

We have often regretted the fact that there is no Catholic school 
for the deaf between St. Louis and Oakland, Calif. In that territory 
we may include the Northwest. We are pleased to have with us 
Father Rudolph Nolan, who will tell us of the good work for the 
Catholic deaf in St. Paul, Minn. 

Conference No. 8 is devoted to the consideration of our Catholic 
Deaf-Mute paper. Mr. Donnelly has for over thirty years contin- 
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ued that paper in spite of many handicaps and sacrifices. As he - 
will perhaps tell us in his paper, he has not received adequate 
support and has often been on the point of giving up. He will 
consider the past, present, and future of his valuable paper, and 
will expect from us something more than expressions, such as 
“Well done—All right—Go ahead!” 

We all have our difficulties, financial, social, and religious, in 
carrying on work for the deaf, and I have found the deaf to be very 
generous in supporting, according to their means, activities under- 
taken for their benefit; nevertheless, we find that often it is good 
to have friends when in need. Such friends are found in auxiliary 
societies such as will be discussed in Conference No. 9, by Father 
Seeger, S.J. ‘ 

Last year at Toledo, we took the resolution of joining with the 
National Federation of Catholic Men in promoting apologetic 
work. It will be in order at this meeting to report how that reso- 
lution has been carried out, and what may be done by instruction 
and the spread of Catholic literature for the preservation of the 
faith of our Catholic deaf and for dispelling ignorance and preju- 
dices of non-Catholics. 

In order that we may enjoy some relaxation during our sessions 
it is proposed to take a day or so off and pay a visit to the Chin- 
chuba School for the Deaf at the time we agree upon at the invi- 
tation of the good Sisters in charge. 

In conclusion, may He Who went about doing good to all, and 
paid particular attention to the deaf and dumb, direct our meet- 
ings and bless our results. 








PAPERS 


THE CATHOLIC DEAF IN THE SOUTH—THEIR CARE 
AND THEIR HANDICAPS 





REVEREND EDWARD A. KARTHEISER, C.SS.R., ST. ALPHONSUS’ CHURCH 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Introduction: The Reverend Chairman has requested me to read 
a paper on ‘The Catholic Deaf in the South—Their Care and 
Their Handicaps.” 

The states comprising the South cover an area of 845,831 square 
miles with a population of 28,497,942 of which only 1,844,207 are 
Catholics. According to the ratio established by Rev. Father 
Higgins, C.SS.R., whose mission work has brought him in contact 
with the deaf throughout the United States, the number of Cath- 
olic deaf in the South is approximately 2,500. 

There are very few priests in the South who are working directly 
for the Catholic deaf. By direct work I mean preaching and per- 
forming other works of the ministry in the sign language. 


THEIR CARE 


What is being done for the Catholic deaf in the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans? 

Redemptorists. In New Orleans, the Catholic deaf have been 
almost entirely neglected until the year 1905 when Father Delaney 
began to gather them in the Alumni Hall of the Jesuits, where he 
would preach to them in the sign language and gave them cate- 
chetical instructions. In fact, in a certain sense, he became their 
- pastor, for he took care of all their spiritual wants. 

In the year 1911, a mission was preached in the sign language to 
all the Catholic deaf of the city. This mission, the first of its kind 
in the South, was preached by Father Higgins. About this time 
the Redemptorists took permanent charge of the deaf in New 
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Orleans. Today we have regular services for all the deaf of the 
city in the Redemptorist church on the fourth Sunday of every 
month. These services consist of prayers, sermon or instruction, 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Besides this, we have 
regular hours for confessions: from 4:00 to 6:00 and from 7:30 to 
9:00 on Saturdays, the eves of the principal feasts, and o then 
Thursday before the first Friday of the month. Twice every 
year a retreat of three days is preached to the deaf. The deaf 
come to us for their marriages, and we take care of the spiritual 
wants of the sick throughout the city. In other words we are quas?- 
pastors of the Catholic deaf in the entire city. 

Chinchuba. That the Faith has been preserved in the hearts of 
so many deaf in New Orleans and its vicinity, is due largely to the 
noble work of the School Sisters of Notre Dame in Chinchuba, La. 
These good Sisters have mastered the sign language, and give the 
children entrusted to their care a thorough grade-school education, 
and a course in manual training; for the boys: printing, shoemaking 
carpentry, and lead moulding; for the girls: art, painting, sewing, 
needlework, hemstitching, and domestic science; above all, the 
children in Chinchuba are blessed with the opportunity of receiving 
a Catholic education and training. 

Lay-cooperation. Another element which furthers the cause of 
the deaf in New Orleans is the St. Ignatius Circle of St. Margaret’s 
Daughters, and the St. Joseph’s Auxiliary. The former direct 
their attention chiefly to the adult deaf, gathering them for their 
monthly meetings, providing them with innocent amusements, 
sending them personal notices of the various services for the deaf 
in the Redemptorist church, such as the monthly services spoken 
of above, the retreats, the General Communions, and so on. 

The principal work of the ladies of St. Joseph’s Auxiliary is to 
exhort Catholic parents to send their deaf children to the Catholic 
school at Chinchuba. Thus, these good women have been instru- 
mental in procuring a Catholic education for many Catholic deaf 
children. 

Mr. Gainier. Worthy of note is the work of Mr. Gainier, a Cath- 
olic and a deaf-mute himself. This Catholic layman is a professor 
at the State School in Baton Rouge. He personally gives the 
Catholic children of that school catechetical instructions. 
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The influence of these sources of spiritual care for the deaf is 
more or less limited to New Orleans and its immediate neighbor- 
hood. 


THEIR HANDICAPS 


Because the existence of deaf-mutes does not follow any place, 
any family, or any particular nationality, we find them scattered 
everywhere in the South as well as in any other part of the country. 
And since there are about 2,500 Catholic deaf in the South, many 
of them are isolated, only one or two living in smaller places. 
Even in larger cities, where there is a greater number, they are 
more or less unknown to the priest or pastor. 

(1) HANDICAPS IN THE CARE OF THE SOULS OF ADULTS: 


(a) Lack of priests acquainted with the sign-language. In 
the vast territory comprising the South, there are not many 
more than three priests who know the sign-language. Conse- 
quently, many of our Catholic adult deaf are deprived of the bene- 
fits our speaking and hearing Catholics receive from the Sunday 
sermons and instructions. What would become of our speaking 
and hearing Catholics were they never to hear a sermon? They 
would soon forget what they learned in their catechisms as children; 
they would become woefully ignorant of the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church, and lacking the exhortations to love and serve God, 
I fear many of them would lead careless and even sinful lives, 
ending up with abandoning their religion and dying impenitent. 
What would happen to our speaking and hearing people were they 
deprived for the rest of their lives of sermons, instructions, and 
exhortations is very likely to happen to our Catholic deaf, who, 
because of their affliction, are deprived for the rest of their lives 
of the benefits resulting from sermons and instructions. 

(b) Confessions. Another handicap results from the fact that 
they cannot confess in their own language. Handing their written 
confession to the confessor is a good method, and, under the 
circumstances, the best that can be followed, but even at its best 
it is not the ideal method, for, the confessor, unfamiliar with the 
sign language, is not in a position to give the penitent the correction 
or encouragement he may need. 

(c) Sick calls. Moreover, take the deaf who are in danger of 
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death; they are not in a condition to write their confession, and 
consequently are very much handicapped in this regard. 

(d) Proselytizing. Another handicap we have to combat is 
non-Catholic proselytizing among the deaf. Only recently a 
Catholic deaf-mute brought a postcard to me, sent her by a 
certain Protestant minister here in New Orleans, and inviting her 
to attend a sermon or lecture to be delivered in his church by a 
traveling deaf-mute minister. I investigated still further and 
discovered that other Catholic deaf of the city had likewise 
received the same invitation. I was told that this deaf-mute 
minister travels all through the South. It is to be feared that 
Protestant ministers in other places also invite the Catholic deaf 
to his lectures. 

In tracing up the extent of Protestant proselytizing among 
Catholic deaf, I discovered that in one particular State School 
for the deaf Protestant ministers distribute bibles among the 
children and invite even the Catholic children to attend their 
bible classes. 

(2) HANDICAPS IN REGARD TO THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN: 

In regard to the education of the Catholic deaf children the 
handicaps are numerous. If a Catholic school education is neces- 
sary for our speaking and hearing children, it is equally necessary 
for our deaf children, in fact even more necessary. Why do I say 
more necessary? Because the lack of a Catholic-school education 
in the case of the deaf cannot so easily be supplemented. Our 
Catholic speaking and hearing children, who do not attend the 
parochial school, receive catechitical instructions when preparing 
for their first Holy Communion; moreover, they can derive some 
instruction from the sermons preached at the Sunday Masses; 
lastly, their parents, who as a rule are pretty well instructed them- 
selves, can instruct their children, at least in the essentials. But 
these advantages are lacking in the case of the deaf children. Hos 
is a pastor who does not know how to speak in the sign language, 
going to instruct these children in preparation for their first Holy 
Communion? These children cannot hear the sermons that are 
preached in the parish church; hence it is impossible for them to 
derive any benefit from them. And their parents, in many instances 
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also deaf, and as a consequence ill-instructed themselves, having 
had the same handicaps their children are having today, are not 
in a position to instruct their children. 

Hence the necessity of a Catholic-school education for our Cath- 
olic deaf children. But where are the Catholic schools for them? 
In the entire section of the United States, south of a line drawn 
through Baltimore, Md., Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Oakland, Calif., there is only one Catholic school for the deaf, the 
one located in Chinchuba, La. Outside of Louisiana and Missi- 
ssippi, Catholic parents will find it too far to send their deaf 
children to Chincuba. There is only one alternative for these 
parents, if they wish to give their children any kind of education, 
and that is to send them to their respective State School, where 
these children will be deprived of a Catholic education unless some 
zealous priest in the neighborhood of the State School learns the 
sign language and imparts to them the necessary religious instruc- 
tion. He might instruct them through an interpreter, but this 
would be a tedious and unsatisfactory method, not only for the 
priest, but also for the children. 

We scarcely, if ever, hear of Catholic instruction in some of the 
State Schools of the South. Imagine Catholic children in these 
schools, without Catholic instruction, without Catholic environ- 
ment and example, using anti-Catholic textbooks, surrounded by 
non-Catholic, if not anti-Catholic influences, and we shall easily 
understand how many of these children, growing up in total ig- 
norance of their religion, are lost to the Church. 


CONCLUSION 


These are a few ideas on the care of the Catholic deaf in the 
South and their handicaps. 

The handicaps could be greatly diminished if there were more 
Catholic schools for deaf children and more priest signers. This 
dearth of priest signers should not be, for, of all languages none is 
more easy to master than the sign language. The manual alphabet 
can be learned in fifteen minutes, and after that it requires only 
practice. The knowledge of the manual alphabet will put a priest 
in communication with any deaf person who knows the manual 
alphabet. 
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I would suggest that in our larger cities of the South, at least 
one priest learn the sign language so that he can minister to the 
spiritual needs of the deaf within that city. With a few hours 
application every day he will be able to master the language within 
a few weeks. In the smaller cities, if the pastor should have one 
or more deaf in his parish, the least that might be expected of him 
is to learn the manual alphabet. 

The slogan adopted by this Section of the National Catholic 
Educational Association is certainly well chosen: ‘Every Catholic 
Deaf Child in a Catholic School.” But how can this be possible in 
the South under the present existing conditions? In the entire 
South there is only one Catholic school for the deaf. On the other 
hand, it will be scarcely practical to build numerous schools through 
the South, for, there can be not more than 1,000 Catholic deaf 
children scattered throughout the entire South. Therefore, a 
practical solution would be to establish schools only in the more 
populous districts, where the number of Catholic deaf children 
would warrant the building of a separate school for the deaf. In 
other places, where the percentage of Catholics is very low, and 
there are many such places in the South, and where the number of 
Catholic deaf children is very small, one priest in a city where the 
State School for the deaf is located, can and should learn the 
sign language in order to give the Catholic children in that par- 
ticular State School the all-important instruction in our holy 
religion, hear their confessions, and prepare them for their first 
Holy Communion. This priest could also take care of the adult 
deaf in that city and its vicinity, similar to the care the Redemp- 
torists are taking of the Catholic deaf in New Orleans. 

There should be no difficulty in finding priests who are willing 
to interest themselves in this work, for we all realize that the 
souls of the deaf are just as precious in the eyes of God as the souls 
of the speaking and hearing. 











CENTERS FOR THE DEAF—MANAGEMENT, 
LOCATION, NEEDS 





REVEREND JOSEPH E. O’BRIEN, 8.J., ST. IGNATIUS COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





In selecting a center for the deaf a person has to use discretion. 
We learn from mistakes. Very often a place is secured that has no 
appeal. In order to attract any class of people we must have an 
attractive place. Many have made the mistake of gathering the 
deaf in any kind of a hall, just so it is a meeting place. Instead of 
attracting them it repels. 

I would suggest the purchase of a new home. Secure a very 
respectable place and make that place as comfortable as possible. 
In many cities we are dealing with a refined class of people—men 
and women who come from good homes, and, as a consequence, 
like and expect nice surroundings. On the other hand, many of 
the people with whom we deal are of mediocre circumstances and 
a neat clubhouse has an appeal to them. First impressions, even 
with the deaf, are always lasting. 

In Chicago, we experimented with school halls for a long time. 
The attendance varied from time to time. A building fund was 
started, and when the necessary amount was on hand a new home 
was purchased. The present clubhouse is situated at 635 S. Ash- 
land Ave. The clubhouse has eleven rooms. On the first floor 
there are three large parlors, neatly furnished, and a large kitchen. 
These rooms serve as reception rooms, or, on the spur of the 
moment, can be converted into a place for the serving of lunch- 
eons. We always serve lunch after our gathering for Mass on the 
fourth Sunday, in these parlors. 

On the second floor we have a large front room that contains 
two pool-tables. Besides this, there are a card room, locker room, 
room for the Janitor, and an office for the Moderator. The third 
floor contains a large meeting hall and a large room that is used 
for a sacristy. We use this large hall for our chapel. An altar is at 
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the farther end of this room. When services are not held, we use 
this place for meetings and for moving pictures. Around the altar 
we built folding doors and in front of these we can drop a silver 
screen and have our movies. We can accommodate a hundred and 
seventy people in this hall. During our last mission we had a 
nightly attendance of one hundred and seventy-eight. This 
hall together with the parlors down stairs are serviceable for cards 
and bunco. 

The club is open to the members four nights a week, either for 
meetings or socials. This is a real home for the deaf of Chicago; it 
is a place they like to come to, and where they remain and con- 
verse with their own. All affairs are well attended and, as a conse- 
quence, we are able to keep our head above water at all times. 

A large sign in front of the club reads as follows: Ephpheta 
Social Center Catholic Deaf Club. The object of this organization 
is the promotion and stimulation of the practice of religion among 
its Catholic members. We also provide for social gatherings and 
recreation of the deaf. We assist them in securing employment 
and in furthering the material good of the deaf. We promote the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and cooperation through its allied 
societies—the K. L. D. and the Ephpheta Sick Benefit Association. 

Membership is classed as follows: religious, social, and auxiliary. 
Religious membership is open to all the deaf of Chicago and its 
vicinity who are Catholics. Social membership is open to both 
Catholic and Protestant deaf of good standing. Auxiliary member- 
ship is open to all hearing people who desire to further the welfare 
of the deaf. 

We have no fixed dues for religious members. However, they 
are expected to contribute to the support of religious services. 
The dues for social members are six dollars for men, and three 
dollars for women. The auxiliary members pay a dollar a year. 

We. have a Moderator, a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Recording Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Advisory Board. All 
officers are elected by members of the Center. The Advisory Board 
consists of the regular officers and ten other members. All mem- 
bers, both social and religious, are eligible for office and to member- 
ship on the Advisory Board. The President is chairman of the 
Advisory Board. All officers are elected for a term of one year. 
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The President presides at all meetings of the Center. At a mass- 
meeting held in February of each year, the officers and members of 
the Advisory Board are selected by ballot. 

We have two standing committees, one that looks after religious 
activities and the other after club activities. 

This, in brief, is how our club is managed. I must say that, in 
selecting officers, the deaf use great discretion. Any kind of an 
office means a great deal to a deaf-mute. 

A chaplain for a deaf center has many responsibilities. He has 
to attend all meetings of the Advisory Board and tend to their 
finances. It is all right if he is a full-time man and has no other 
occupation to bother him. He must be firm, but, at the same time, 
kind to all. He must gain their confidence, learn their difficulties, 
settle their disputes, and, in a word, be a father to all. His instruc- 
tions must be simple-fundamental in fact, in all that deals with 
our religion. 

A mission should be had at least every two years, and unless 
this is done the deaf under our charge will drift away. A mission 
always serves to bring them back to their duties. Just this past 
year we had a very successful mission preached by Father Higgins, 
C.SS.R. Each evening the chapel was crowded to its capacity, 
and a lasting impression was made upon all who attended. 

At the club we have services on the first Friday of each month. 
A sermon is preached in the sign language, and this is followed by 
Benediction. On the third Sunday, at four in the afternoon, 
Sodality is held. The members are very faithful to Our Blessed 
Mother. A short talk is given by the Chaplain, followed by 
Benediction. In the evening, a movie is had. This is a great source 
of pleasure for the deaf. I think a movie a month is a great tonic 
to these unfortunate people. We have Mass on the fourth Sunday 
at 8:30. Confessions are heard before Mass. During the past year 
we had an average attendance of fifty. At Easter and Christmas 
over a hundred and thirty received Communion. The members 
are very devoted to their dead. A memorial Mass is held on the 
regular Sunday for any member who died during that time. We 
had three such Masses this year. 

Here in Chicago our clubhouse is very centrally located. The 
mutes come from all parts of the city and even from small towns 
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outside of Chicago. A central location is always desired. It would 
be a very nice thing if other centers could be had in various parts 
of the city, however, this is not always an easy thing to do. One 
has to get the permission of pastors for the use of their churches 
or halls, and unless he is favorable a negative reply does not help 
our cause. 

A center has to have outside help. We need the assistance of 
speaking people. This is easy when a good auxiliary is had. To 
support a center one has to keep the deaf interested in card games, 
bazaars, and Christmas sales. In a big city there are so many of 
these activities going on at the same time that it is very hard to 
put across a successful one. An appeal to one’s friends and to 
those interested in these people always meets with a generous 
response. 

In closing, I wish to express my sincere thanks to all directors 
of deaf-mute work here assembled for listening to what we are 
doing for the silent people of Chicago. I sincerely hope the good 
advice we are all able to get from gatherings of this nature will be 
serviceable to our beloved deaf the world over. 











MISSIONS TO THE DEAF 


REVEREND DANIEL HIGGINS, C.SS.R., ST. JOSEPH’S PREPARATORY 
COLLEGE, KIRKWOOD, MO. 





In giving missions where the deaf centers are established there 
is little to be done except to preach the missions to them as it is 
done to the hearing people. However, since the deaf live in all parts 
of the city, it is practically impossible to have any services in the 
morning. All the sermons must be preached in the evening, but 
on Sundays for the opening and the closing, the afternoon seems 
to be the better time. Even in these places the deaf should be 
sought out because it is always probable that some of the deaf 
are not known or have not heard of the mission. The sermons, 
of course, are to be given in the sign language without accompany- 
ing speech. Those who can read the lips and know no signs should 
attend the missions given to the hearing folks. Should there be 
some that understand spelling but not the signs, signers can sit 
near them and spell the sermons to them. If the mission is for the 
deaf, it should be given in their language; the hearing persons 
ought to attend their own missions. No one would expect a mis- 
sionary to sign during his sermons to the hearing and we should 
not expect him to speak during a sermon to the deaf. It will ever 
detract from the sermon and it makes it difficult and tedious for 
the deaf to follow. It would be well for signers to accustom them- 
selves to sign without speaking. 

To go through the country just for the deaf, to look them up, 
and to give them instructions and missions, presents many difficul- 
ties, which will be evident from the following: If this work alone 
is done, the traveling expenses will not be met. Again there is 
always the difficulty of being identified as a priest in good standing 
and the difficulty of obtaining faculties unless it happens to be in 
the diocesan city. There is also the fact that the missionary 
might come to the city at the most inopportune time in regard to 
other parish affairs. By giving other missions and retreats, how- 
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ever, the expenses are made, and the deaf missions can be given 
before, and after, and between the other works. In this way 
identification is provided and opportune times can be arranged 
for the future. The missionary and his work become known to 
other priests and a way made open to the giving of missions to the 
deaf in other places. Besides, the missionary would not be at a 
loss, as it sometimes happens, when he comes to a place were he 
cannot be identified, where he would not be received or allowed to 
work for the deaf, and whence he would have to leave that night 
with no chance of going to a place where he could at least say Mass 
in the morning. 

It is well to know the address of one or two deaf before going to 
a city for the first time, and this can often be had from friends the 
missionary has met in other places. Entering a town before the 
closing hours of school will give the missionary the opportunity of 
learning the address of some deaf-mute through the school children. 
They are the only ones who seem to know of the existence of deaf- 
mutes in the parish or the city, and from one deaf-mute the ad- 
dresses of the others can be found readily. 

Sometimes it is better to give the sermons in the home of some 
deaf-mute who lives in the center of the city. Often the only 
church that can be obtained is away out at one side of the town. 
The mission in the home also gives the deaf-mutes a chance to 
meet beforehand; avoids all difficulty of finding a church that is 
free from services those nights; also the difficulty about light and 
heat, and the opening and closing of the doors, and saves the deaf 
mission from many other annoyances that beset the giving of a 
mission in a strange place, and on account of the other affairs that 
might take place unexpectedly in a parish. Sunday afternoon the 
mission could be closed in some church either before or after the 
services; this would entail no difficulty about the lighting and 
heating. 

In very large cities, the mission should be given in several dif- 
ferent locations scattered throughout the city, because distances 
and carfare make attendance at the mission almost impossible. 

The missions always awaken faith and strengthen it, and fill 
the deaf with a holy pride and zealous interest in regard to their 
Holy Faith. It brings them to the Sacraments; makes them known 
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to their pastors; brings a great amount of instruction; gives many 
others an opportunity of knowing about the Catholic Faith, and to 
some it brings a long-delayed opportunity of embracing the Cath- 
olic Faith. It also makes more known the fact that the deaf are 
everywhere, and calls attention to the deaf even in those places 
where there has been no mission. 
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TEACHING LANGUAGE TO THE DEAF AND THE NECESS- 
ITY OF ADAPTING THE SIGN LANGUAGE 
TO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





MISS MARY T. GARRITY, EPHPHETA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Only teachers of the deaf know what an arduous task it is to 
teach language to the deaf. The work takes double the time 
needed for teaching language to those with normal faculties, and 
it requires infinite patience on the part of both, the teacher and the 
pupil. But, though slow, the work is sure and most gratifying. 
Little by little the mind of the child, like a tiny bud, opens to 
imbibe the knowledge that is being imparted; it develops in 
intelligence and grasps ideas sometimes even more readily than 
many a hearing child. However, only experienced teachers of the 
deaf, only those who strive to learn and understand the particular 
needs of the deaf child can realize this satisfying result of their 
efforts. 

The language methods in the education of the deaf are many 
and varied. In our American schools, the chief methods that are 
being used are ORAL and the COMBINED. The main factors 
in the ORAL method are: speech, speech-reading and writing, 
while in the COMBINED method, besides these three, the use 
of the sign language is adopted as another means of communi- 
cating and expressing thought. The semi-mutes, though most of 
them favor the sign language, are greatly benefitted by the ORAL 
method. This class of deafened children have a decided advantage 
over the congenitally deaf in that they had either normal or 
almost normal hearing perhaps till the age of five and over. Nat- 
urally, then, they had acquired the ability to speak or at least 
have learned the necessity of speech; their minds already aroused 
are eager for more knowledge. Such children, as a rule, are in- 
quisitive and, therefore, have a greater mental power than have 
the congenitally deaf. The impressions made on their minds in 
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the first four or five years of their lives are lasting ones, and react 
most favorably in the future development of their faculties and 
their character. 

On the other hand, the little deaf child has no one to lighten 
his pathway; no one to lift the veil of ignorance or let the light of 
knowledge shine upon his darkened understanding until he comes 
to school, and his progress then is of necessity slow. A store of 
objects and of pictures must be at hand; the namesof same and the 
words for each and every action performed must be taught and 
repeated over and over again, and drilled for weeks, and months, 
and even years. But, ALL GOOD RESULTS TAKE TIME and 
the end attained is a happy compensation for all the labor involved. 
The teachers of the deaf need only to adopt PERSEVERANCE 
together with PATIENCE and they shall see PROGRESS, slow, 
perhaps, but PROGRESS nevertheless. 

Books are essential in the education of the deaf and though 
it is an up-hill task to teach them how to read, they should be 
made to cultivate a taste for reading. In the earliest stages of 
school life, if not before, the child should be given pictures to look 
at; later on a brightly illustrated PRIMER will interest him 
and if the child has already learned some of the words which may 
be found in the book, his delight and surprise are unbounded. 
As the vocabulary increases and as things around the child become 
more and more interesting, books with colored pictures of birds, 
and animals, and of flowers will delight him, and when, finally 
regular schoolbooks and storybooks are allowed him, the child 
has the best means at hand to acquire more language, more facts, 
and more knowledge. When the love and desire for books are 
kindled in the deaf children, their teachers can feel encouraged 
because their work has not been in vain. 


The child comes to school to lesrn and the teachers are there 
to instruct and to guide him but not, as so many do, to do the 
child’s thinking for him. This is, indeed, a grave error and not 
kindness or helpfulness at all. After the necessary explanations 
on a subject or a lesson have been made, the child should work 
BY HIMSELF and FOR HIMSELF, and should be made to 
understand and realize that SUCCESS is something that he, 
HIMSELF, can make if he will. 
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Before becoming acquainted with the conventional signs, 
every deaf child, as every human, makes use of natural signs when 
necessary. Signs, therefore, are of common usage by every one, 
everywhere—for the deaf they are an indispensable means of a _ 
conversation. Without the sign language, how could the adult 
deaf benefit by lectures or instructions given at a time of a mission 
or a retreat, or carry on a conversation with their own kind? 
Even the ultra pure oralists admit that this cannot be done; yet, 
some there are who are against the signs and are striving to 
abolish their use. Should any one dare to attempt to deprive the 
French people of their language, or the German, or Spanish, or 
any other nation, what an uproar this would cause. Is it unreason- 
able then, to expect that the deaf, too, would be up in arms if a 
serious attempt were made to deprive them of THEIR LANG- 
UAGE—their own God-inspired SIGN LANGUAGE? 

The one great objection to the use of the sign language is that 
it is an impediment to the correct use of the English language. 
This, unfortunately, is only too true, but why should it be? If 
only the teachers of the deaf would apply to themselves and their 
charges the positive rule that THE SIGNS CAN, SHOULD, 
AND MUST BE ADPATED TO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
such a charge need not be tolerated any more. The majority 
among the deaf write as they sign, for instance, in the sentence: 
“T am going home. Mother has come for me,” it is not uncommon 
to have the child use the signs which say: “Home me, goodbye. 
Mother come.” An immediate correction and explanation in a 
case like this is most imperative. The child should know that 
where a sign is lacking for the word used, the manual alphabet 
should be brought into play and the word be spelled but NOT 
omitted. 

Many complaints have been made in the past even by those who 
have a fair knowledge of the sign language, that they cannot 
understand what some of the deaf are trying to tell them because 
of the abuse of the signs. There are priests who have spent many 
toilsome hours in preparing a sermon ideaographically because, as 
they thought, this was the only way to make the deaf understand 
them. What a mistaken idea! The sign language CAN BE 
SHOULD BE, AND MUST BE ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH 
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LANGUAGE EXACTLY AS SPOKEN. Itshould bestandardized; 

it should be accepted for what it is, a NECESSARY LANGUAGE 

FOR THE DEAF, and should be recognized even as are the 
_ languages of the world. 

In this, as in all other things, we have to work our way upward, 
step by step, slowly and painstakingly, but ever looking forward 
to the time when this God-inspired invention of the Venerable 
Abbe DeLepee, shall have been brought out, and appreciated, 
and used when necessary, but used as it should be here in America, 
in PERFECT UNISON WITH THE ENGLISH, LANGUAGE. 











EXPERIENCES WITH THE HARD-OF-HEARING 





A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Since the hard-of-hearing are neither fish nor flesh, they keep a 
happy, or, in most cases, an unhappy medium. 

My greatest difficulty has been to convince this class of persons of 
the necessity of taking practical steps toward learning lip-reading 
or the manual alphabet, proving that while there is residual hear- 
ing, is the very best time to learn, especially the former. 


I have had many semi-deaf adults arrange for a course of this 
kind, but to be taken “later on,’’ when their hearing may become 
bad. It seems that those who are losing their normal power to 
recognize sounds, do not perceive it, until fifty per cent or there- 
abouts, is gone forever; such a semi-deaf person wonders why her 
friends suddenly manufacture an excuse to get away; why, too, 
other friends dart across the street rather than meet the semi-deaf, 
who will not watch the lips or use the manual alphabet; these 
friends dread the conversation that usually entails complete 
physical exhaustion, after a high-pitched tone in a question that 
often brings, “Oh, no,” instead of “Oh, yes” from the deafened 
one, ete. 

The hard-of-hearing are bent on making a funnel of the ear- 
lobe, trying to hear a thin, weak voice, and then with a look of 
self-satisfaction make some answer that proves the deaf one is 
pages away from the proper topic. 

Some hard-of-hearing go through life like this, their worst 
enemy being themselves, while if they devoted a few hours to 
lip-reading each week, the world would give them more sunshine 
than shadow. 

The man who can make a deaf person read his lips with ordinary 
efficiency, is proud of himself as a distinct speaker and is often heard 
to boast of this, so that a favor is conferred on the one whose 
happiness extends to conversing with the deaf. I could spend 
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many hours relating the good that has been done by the hard-of- 
hearing, who took to learning lip-reading, as soon as they per- 
ceived their hearing was impaired. 

On the other hand, those who put off this attempt, had to 
acknowledge, in future years, their regret for not taking up speech- 
reading, when advised. 

In many cases of the hard-of-hearing the manual alphabet has 
been a source of a great deal of human comfort; the manual 
alphabet, besides being a novelty, to most persons, is also easily 
acquired. We have distributed a number of these cards to the 
friends of the deaf in their homes and in the workroom, etc. 

Many of the hard-of-hearing, use, one after another, types of the 
acousticon, or of an ear-trumpet depending on a battery; such 
persons tell us that as age or need increases, each new electrical 
device is more expensive than the preceding one, owing to the fact 
that the battery must be more powerful. 

With the constant use of an electrical instrument, the potential 
hearing often decreases, and when it is removed, the deafness is 
perceptibly greater, this is owing to the intense pitch, to which 
the hearing is raised: a quasi supernormal strength, while the 
artificial help is applied. 

I have been following up the deaf, who are said to walk shoulder 
to shoulder with the hearing, in the various high schools; in nine 
cases out of ten, these pupils have had some previous advantage: 
private tutoring, retention of some hearing, etc. 

When visiting these pupils, in their high schools, I found that 
these hard-of-hearing children were supplied with a special .coach; 
the regular teacher of the whole class, all hearing students, failing 
to make the semi-deaf pupil understand the subject-matter, it 
was taken up in detail and gone over by the additional coach, 
during the intervening study periods, and this side help was con- 
tinuous all day, for all the assignments and for all the work of the 
scholastic year; the City Board of Education pays this secondary 
teacher, the regular salary, while in one case there were only 
three hard-of-hearing pupils, under her. 

In St. Louis, while there are 300 deaf-mutes, there are 5,000 
hard-of-hearing; clubs for these are organized; the club, I have 
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been enabled to observe, is mostly for social purposes: card-playing 
being the chief time-killer, the silver-haired members, mostly 
women, wearing some artificial help towards hearing. 

These members are supposed to attend a class in lip-reading, 
once a week, but there are so few who have the same facility for 
reading the teacher’s speech that the general class is poorly 
attended. ; 

Many of the members of this club-class and of other general 
classes for the semi-deaf have come to the Sisters at St. Joseph’s 
Institute, where individual lessons are given the hard-of-hearing. 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CATHOLIC DEAF 
IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 





REVEREND RUDOLPH E. NOLAN, CHANCELLOR, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 





There are about one hundred Catholic adult deaf in the Twin 
Cities and about ten children in the day school for the deaf. 

Industrially, the Twin Cities offer many advantages for deaf- 
mutes. We have many specialized industries into which they fit 
admirably as machine operators, usually working piecework. 
There has been and is practically no unemployment problem. 


Socially, all the deaf have a fine center endowed by a wealthy 
deaf man, Mr. Charles Thompson. The Catholics belong to this 
club, but they also have their own Twin City de L’Epee Club 
which sponsors social activities in both cities. 

Religiously, the deaf are fairly well taken care of by me in St. 
Paul, and by Father Brand in Minneapolis. In St. Paul, services 
are held on the second and fourth Sundays of each month, at 9:00 
A.M. Confessions are heard before Mass at which a sermon is 
signed. In Minneapolis, services are held at present only on the 
first Sunday. During Lent, services are held every Sunday morn- 
ing, and on Wednesday and Friday nights. 

The deaf appreciate an opportunity to join in the service by 
signing prayers, hymns, etc. They respond very well to this 
invitation to closer cooperation in the services arranged for them. 
An attempt is made to parallel their part to that of hearing people 
and with fine results. 

Free literature is supplied them from funds available. 
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THE CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTE—PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 





MR. JAMES F. DONNELLY, EDITOR, The Catholic Deaf Mute, 
RICHMOND HILL, N. Y. 





The Catholic Deaf-Mute was started in January, 1900, with the 
approval of the late Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, and of 
Rev. James Becker, S.J., at that time pastor of the deaf of New 
York City. 

There had been a lot of talk about starting such a paper, but no 
one else caring to take the risk, we made the plunge, and at once 
found out that several others had planned to do the same thing. 
Every State school for the deaf publishes a paper, weekly or 
monthly, in its printing office. In 1900 these papers were openly 
hostile to the Catholic Church. In its issue for March, 1900 (its 
third), the Catholic Deaf-Mute printed the following: 

“Many of these school papers use extracts from the Protestant 
press which more than anything else show their hatred of Catho- 
licity, and must prove quite a shock to Catholic parents who have 
been assured that their child’s Faith will be respected, to be told 
by their boy that he set up an anti-Catholic article in the school 
printing office and sends a marked copy to them. From the 
current issue of the ‘Kelly Messenger’ of the West Virginia school 
we read: ‘The papers say the pope has one diamond worth 
$4,000,000 and one hundred finger-rings, one of which is worth 
$100,000. He has thousands of gold and silver statues, vessels, 
and other ornaments, and $20,000,000 deposited in the Bank 
of London. If Jesus Christ could get control of his possessions 
it would not take long for the lost world to have the benefit 
of the last cent of it—Baptist Argus.’ The paper is edited by the 
Superintendent of the school. From the ‘Oregon Gazatteer’ we 
learn that ‘Rev. Dr. T. L. Eliot of Portland came out from Salem 
and preached for us. He gave a very practical lesson on the sub- 
ject: “He made man in his own image.” The Doctor seemed to 
thoroughly enjoy his brief stay with us. Upon his return at any 
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future date he will receive a warm welcome.’ That shows the non- 
sectarianism of the Oregon State school whose Superintendent says 
‘Parental care is bestowed alike on all who come under our super- 
vision.’ From the ‘Louisiana Pelican,’ published at the institution 
at Baton Rouge, we read: ‘Just as we were wondering where our 
grand old friend, the Rev. Job Turner was, he unexpectedly 
appeared Saturday morning. It has been quite a long while since 
we last saw him, but he looks as hale and hearty as ever, in spite 
of his advanced age, he being now near four score. We are all glad 
to see our friend back among us, looking so well.’ And the ‘Lone 
Star Weekly,’ of the Texas Institution asks: ‘We wonder if Rev. 
Job Turner has scratched Texas off his map? We hope he has not.” 

These State schools for the deaf are part of the public-school 
system. Just imagine what would happen if the above events 
were recorded as having occurred in a school for hearing children. 
So the Catholic Deaf-Mute took up the cudgel for the deaf. We 
may have been over-zealous for the cause, but the results were 
good. 

Probably many principals did not realize that they were unfair 
to Catholics as no one protested. Today few of our State schools 
favor any sect. 

We are sure that the paper has put backbone in some of our 
Catholic deaf who, with a smattering of their Faith, were on the 
fence of doubt. Many have told us that they eventually climbed 
over on the right side from reading something in the Catholic 
Deaf-Mute. 

The paper has always helped along any undertaking for the 
good of the Catholic deaf. From its first issue up to the present, 
complimentary copies have been sent each month to every bishop 
in the country, and we hope kept them posted as to the needs of 
the deaf. 

It is to be regretted that at times, in some dioceses, misdirected 
attempts have been made to give the deaf a show. The undertak- 
ing had been placed in the hands of those who did not understand 
the deaf. The result was that the work soon ceased. The effect on 
the deaf was bad. Its enemies were quick to take advantage of 
this and broadcast: ‘“The Catholic Church does not care for the 
deaf.”” In some quarters this is the situation today. 
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Today the Catholic Deaf-Mute is approaching its thirty-first 
birthday. As we look backward we wonder how we lasted so long. 
But we often said to ourselves: “If Our Lord considers the work 
worthwhile He will not allow it to fail.” The paper started without 
any capital and ever since, as the saying goes, has “run along on 
a shoestring.”” We have at times had to use our own money to 
keep it going, and at other times received help from wholly un- 
expected quarters when things looked darkest. 

We have no predictions as to the future of the Catholic Deaf- 
Mute. We are sure now that if it is at all worthwhile it will go 
ahead. 

Some of our far-sighted bishops have secured the names of the 
Catholic deaf in their dioceses. These names and money to pay 
for their subscriptions have been sent to us with the request that 
the paper be mailed each month. Of course, the paper is not as 
good as a pastor for the deaf, but it can supplement the pastor’s 
work. Where there is no pastor for the deaf the paper accomplishes 
much good. From the way the payments are made it is evident 
that the bishops consider it a diocesan charge. The deaf, unless 
they live in especially pious and conscientious families, never know 
what is said from the altar at Mass on Sundays. The Catholic 
Deaf-Mute supplies most of this information as to fastdays, holi- 
days, etc. The deaf, like other people, contribute to church collec- 
tions and other funds. The work for the deaf is like nothing else in 
the Church. It is of a special character and needs different methods 
from those used with the hearing. 

If we were able with a word of goodwill from the pastors of the 
deaf to send the Catholic Deaf-Mute to all the deaf of our Faith— 
or who might be of our Faith—it would be placed on a firm basis 
and remove a lot of worry. It now has a circulation of about 
1,400. It ought to be ten times that. 

I would need at least $1,000 over and above what I am now able 
to secure through ads and subscriptions. In the past I have had 
to use my own money at times. 

I have sent a copy of the Catholic Deaf-Mute regularly for years 
to every archbishop and bishop in the United States.* So if they 
read it they know something about the deaf, their schools, societies, 
ete. 
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For the past year or so I have had two or three hundred extra 
copies printed. I mail these to pastors all over the country. So 
far I have covered several diocesés. A few have subscribed. But 
the main point is that the pastors learn about the deaf and the 
location of their schools, ete. 

I could easily secure the names of several thousand so-called 
Catholic deaf and send them the paper if I had the means. At 
present I am able to send a few hundred each month. 

Not so long ago a Protestant deaf-mute who had married a 
Catholic girl wrote me to stop sending the Catholic Deaf-Mute to 
his wife as she was not interested; however, I understood he did 
this without her knowledge, so I continued to send the paper for 
awhile. 

I have lost some subscribers through our people joining the 
“Frats.’’ One wrote me that as he had joined the ‘“‘Frats” he was 
no longer a Catholic. I wrote him and said the fact that he was a 
“Frat”? made no difference, but he said he got the ‘Frat’ (Maga- 
zine) and that was all he wanted. 

We cannot expect half-baked or indifferent Catholics to sub- 
scribe. There is much in the paper that troubles their consciences. 
But I know a case in which it resulted in good. These people would 
take and read the Catholic Deaf-Mute if sent them. In a few dioceses 
(Toledo and St. Paul, for example) the paper is paid for by the 
auxiliary or Archbishop and the pastors of the deaf say it does 
much good. 














PROMOTING THE CAUSE OF THE DEAF BY 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES 





REVEREND FRANCIS SEEGER, S8.J., DIOCESAN DIRECTOR OF THE 
DEAF-MUTES OF TOLEDO, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, TOLEDO, OHIO 





Father Moeller has asked me to develop some thoughts regard- 
ing the importance and usefulness of Auxiliaries in the Deaf-Mute 
Movement. 

In dealing with the deaf-mutes, we are immediately confronted 
in most dioceses with an almost insurmountable difficulty. The 
deaf, for the most part, are scattered over a wide area in the city 
itself, and also in the towns surrounding the large city. They are 
not numerous in many places. They live apart and it is often very 
difficult to establish communication between them. This fact, 
perhaps, is the cause why bishops and priests sometimes deem the 
care of their deaf flock a matter of little significance. Their number 
is small and they are lost in the midst of other seemingly more 
important organizations in the parishes. 

It is true that to have a successful organization of any kind, 
numbers are necessary. This holds true for the deaf also. Why? 
Gatherings, socials, pastimes, and recreations must be had in 
order to bring the deaf together and to make them acquainted 
with each other, to promote and sustain their interest in the 
organization. For all this numbers are naturally required. Where 
the number of deaf is small and limited, and this is the case in 
most instances, it would be extremely hard and expensive for the 
individual deaf-mute to maintain and keep alive and active, his 
organization. For we must remember that in very small gather- 
ings, life, enthusiasm, and good fellowship soon wane and become 
stagnant. Therefore, in order to keep up and foster a good spirit 
among the deaf, the presence of hearing people will be of consid- 
erable advantage. Other highly successful organizations, both 
religious and secular, as, for example, the Knights of St. John, 
have realized this fact and have added subsidiary workers. The 
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results have proved satisfactory, and these auxiliaries were a help 
to the welfare of the organization. 

A similar means could be adopted in the case of the deaf. A 
goodly number of self-sacrificing and charitable Catholic ladies 
and gentlemen, outside the ranks of the deaf, could help to in- 
crease the numbers in the center and promote interest and activity. 
Where is there a man or woman actuated by the spirit of Christ, 
who would not readily and willingly lend a helping hand to a 
cause so worthy as this? It is easily understood that when one 
gives aid to these handicapped people, he learns to appreciate his 
own gift of hearing and speech and will refrain from abusing these 
faculties. Besides, every one feels himself amply rewarded if he is 
instrumental in bringing sunshine into the lives of people less 
fortunate than himself. Of course, all this may make demands on 
his time and purse, but what, after all, is money compared to the 
joy and comfort afforded to afflicted and sorely-tried people. By 
helping to procure a well-organized body of workers for the deaf, 
we help to put on a solid basis a movement blessed by the last 
sovereign Pontiff, Benedict XV. 

Some people have objected to the formation of these Deaf 
Societies, saying that energy, and activity, and money would be 
more profitably expended elsewhere, for example, among the 
colored. This is not true. The Catholic Church is for all. The 
colored people must be taken care of, but that doesn’t mean that 
the deaf must be neglected. In fact, no additional training and 
qualifications are required to minister to the colored, whereas, in 
the case of the deaf, a new language must be acquired and a vast 
amount of patience is necessary to give them the essentials of 
religious instruction. These added difficulties in dealing with the 
deaf, cause many to shirk this work and to devote themselves to 
seemingly more meritorious and pleasing work in the sight of God. 
Consequently, there is a tendency to neglect the deaf, to leave 
them out in the cold. Would that we Catholics would imitate our 
non-Catholic brethren in this matter! What an amount of good 
would we not achieve in this field! There seems to be almost no 
place where non-Catholic influence is not felt. Their organizations 
are of such amplitude that they seem to cover all localities where 
deaf reside. 
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Now, with the help of Auxiliaries, that is, hearing men and 
women banded together to assist the deaf, much of this non- 
Catholic influence can be offset. The Auxiliary will aid, first of all, 
in securing the temporal and material welfare of these handicapped 
people, by helping them to secure employment, for there is a 
marked tendency now to eliminate the deaf worker from factories, 
shops, and offices. Then, the Auxiliary will aid in securing for 
them wholesome recreation, and enjoyment, and pastime. By 
these means, the goodwill of the deaf is gradually gained, union 
in their ranks is fostered and strengthened, and a closer and more 
intimate bond of friendship is formed amongst them. Of course, 
the work of the Auxiliary is not to be wholly centered on these 
temporal advantages, but by means of these temporal advantages, 
the Auxiliary is to lead the minds of the deaf to consider their 
spiritual welfare and to save their immortal souls. 

Owing to the fact that most of the deaf adults have been edu- 
cated in the State schools, their spiritual life has been woefully 
neglected. Statistics seem to indicate that a great proportion of 
the deaf of Catholic extraction have lost their Faith, or have 
become indifferent and careless after leaving these schools. We, 
who work among the deaf, are all aware that it is extremely difficult 
to reclaim these fallen-away Catholics. It is, however, the Church’s 
duty to bring back to these unfortunate ones the precious heirloom 
they have lost. This noble task is entrusted to our Deaf Centers. 
Helpers and workers, who have the use of hearing and speech, are 
also needed for this difficult enterprise. Indeed, we need active and 
self-sacrificing men and women who are imbued with the spirit of 
true charity. They will form Auxiliaries which will help the work 
of the Deaf Centers and assist in promoting and stimulating 
brotherly and sisterly charity and union within their fold. They 
will help to finance the various affairs and undertakings, both 
spiritual and temporal. By such Catholic gatherings of good 
Catholic men and women, a Catholic atmosphere is created and 
the deaf will be gradually permeated with the Catholic spirit. 

At the outset, the monthly or bi-monthly meetings of the Deaf 
Center will be rather small. This small number of deaf will be 
augmented by the presence of the Auxiliary. The number of these 
hearing members will help to make the meeting a representative 
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one, and add interest. To take a specifie example. At Toledo, I 
have noticed that the Annual Mission for the Deaf is always a 
source of new life and vigor not only for the deaf, for whom the 
retreat is primarily given, but also for the Auxiliary. The harmo- 
nius work in preparing and in conducting this annual event keeps 
the Auxiliary active and on the alert. The advertising and broad- 
casting of the Retreat keeps these hearing ladies and gentlemen in 
constant touch with the deaf. Their participation in the services 
makes the deaf conscious that they are a strong organization and 
that others are interested in their behalf. 

Another way in which the Auxiliary can aid the deaf is to help 
carry out Father Moeller’s slogan: “Every Catholic Deaf Child in 
a Catholic Deaf School.” We all know that, due to lack of Catholic 
Deaf Schools, the present adult deaf had not the opportunity to 
learn thoroughly Catholic principles. This explains their present 
indifference to Catholic ideals. Now that thirteen Catholic deaf 
schools have been established, it must be our earnest endeavor to 
have the deaf children attend them. How shall we get them to 
attend these schools? Here is, again, a work for the Auxiliary. 
Monsignor Waldhaus suggested in one of his missions in Toledo, 
that the Auxiliary periodically visit the public schools and learn 
from the children whether they have deaf brothers and sisters in 
their families. These families are then visited and informed of the 
Catholic deaf school. 

Very often the objection is made that the State schools are free 
whereas Catholic deaf schools necessarily demand tuition. Here is 
a meritorious work offered to the Auxiliary—to help defray the 
expenses of the child in the Catholic school. At Toledo, the 
Auxiliary even furnishes the child clothes necessary for school. 
From this, it can be seen what an important part the Auxiliary 
can be made to play in the spiritual and temporal welfare of the 
deaf. 

Finally, the assistance of Auxiliaries seems almost indispensable 
in a diocese where the entire deaf population and their Centers are 
handed over to but one Spiritual Director. As these Centers can be 
visited at most but once a month by the Spiritual Director, they 
are left in the meantime in charge of the Auxiliary. During this 
time, it will be incumbent on these generous ladies and gentlemen 
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to keep in constant touch with the deaf; to provide for their 
socials and pastimes and thus keep them together. It will be also 
their duty to give timely notice of the monthly services and to 
bring the deaf together for the Annual Retreat. This mode of 
procedure has met with gratifying results in the several Centers 
of the Toledo Diocese. 

Of course, to be useful the Auxiliary must ever remain sub- 
sidiary and ancilliary. For this purpose, it is of paramount im- 
portance that the members be guided by fixed rules and constitu- 
tions approved by the Bishop. The moment the Auxiliary becomes 
dictatorial and begins to treat the deaf as pure dependents, it has 
frustrated its purpose. Its purpose is to assist and help along, not 
to be domineering. Therefore, the deaf themselves, in order to 
safeguard their autonomy, must ever play the leading part in the 
entire movement, and the Auxiliary must play the lesser role, a 
role, however, which is not less important for usefulness and service 
to the deaf. 

We hear so much today of the Lay Apostolate. The Auxiliaries 
for Catholic deaf organizations are a most important branch of 
the Lay Apostolate, which has been so heartily commended by 
Pope Pius XI in a recent Encyclical, when he says: 

“With all our power, we desire to promote this Action of the 
Lay Apostolate; and we cease not, and never cease to commend 
it; because the cooperation of the laity with the apostolic hierarchy 
is exceedingly useful, not to say necessary.” 








CATHOLIC BLIND-EDUCATION 
SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TueEspDay, JUNE 24, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


The first session of this meeting was begun with a prayer by 
the Chairman, Rev. Joseph M. Stadelman, S.J. This was followed 
by the election of the new Secretary, Sister M. Richarda, O.P. 
Father Stadelman then read a letter from Rev. Dr. Johnson, of 
Washington, D. C. This was followed by a short discussion of the 
purpose of the annual Convention. 

The first paper was read by Sister M. Gertrude, D. of W., St. 
Charles’ Hospital, Port Jefferson, Long Island, whose topic was 
“To What Extent Should the Education of Our Blind Pupils be 
Vocational?” This led to a brief discussion of some of the prob- 
lems involved in vocational training. 

The second paper, “‘What Should be the Aim in the Education 
of the Blind Girl? Should this Differ from that of the Blind Boy, 
and if so in What Lines?” was read by Sister M. Stephanie, St. 
Joseph’s School for the Blind, Jersey City, N. J. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 10:00 A.M. 


The second session was opened with the reading of a paper on 
“The Value of Home Training in Our Residential Schools,” by 
Sister M. Alma, O.P., of the Catholic Institute for the Blind, New 
York, N. Y. Then followed the reading of a paper by Sister M. 
Richarda, O.P., of the Catholic Institute for the Blind, New York, 
N. Y., on “The Value of Good Manners and How to Secure Them.” 
After a short discussion, the last paper was read by Sister M. 
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Eymard, St. Mary’s Institute for the Blind, Lansdale, Pa., on 
“Importance of Physical Training for the Blind.” 

After the reading of the last paper a few miscellaneous topics 
were discussed, such as: “The Importance of Correspondence 
Between Schools,” “The Necessity of Finding Positions for Our 
Boys and Girls when Leaving School,” and “A Uniform System 
in Transcribing Classical Languages.” 

The meeting was then adjourned by the Chairman. 

Sister M. Ricwarpa, O.P., 
Secretary. 








PAPERS 


TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE EDUCATION OF OUR 
BLIND PUPILS BE VOCATIONAL? 





SISTER M. GERTRUDE, D. OF W., ST. CHARLES’ HOSPITAL, PORT 
JEFFERSON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





Since the beginning of this twentieth century, education has 
made rapid strides in the field of vocational training—a prepara- 
tion which is to fit the individual for a specific position. The hard 
and fast laws of the old-time curriculum, requiring a solid and 
rigid formation along the lines of the three R’s, regardless of the 
aptitudes of the pupils, are quickly giving place to beliefs in an 
interesting and more pleasing schedule in which manual work has 
its fair share. Thus, educators are striving not only to cultivate 
the intelligence by laying moderate yet sufficient stress on the 
teaching of the fundamentals, but also to bring to light the natural 
inclinations of each and every one, to awaken the dormant dis- 
positions for certain work, and to give the child the opportunity 
to study a wide range of occupations, in order that he may select 
a life-work which will not only enable him to earn his bread and 
butter, but will render him a useful member of society—one who 
will profit by the progress of the times and who will give to man- 
kind any service of which he is capable. 

The efficiency of this plan has been proved by its numerous and 
varied results. Vocational training is: First, an attraction for the 
many who otherwise would give up the pursuit of knowledge, 
because of the lack of suitable preparation for life-work. 

Second, a time-saver, since the youth, upon graduating, has a 
clear conception of the several steps his chosen career necessitates. 

Third, a preventive of the waste of human labor, for it greatly 
decreases the number of involuntary idlers and the improperly 
employed or untrained. 
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Fourth, a wise business investment which yields large returns 
not only in educational and social betterment, but likewise in 
financial gain, by the increasing of the wage-earning capacity. 

Since vocational training has been found to be very beneficial 
to the normal individual and to society at large, how much more 
so is it in its manual aspect to those who are handicapped by a 
partial or total privation of sight, and who must rely mostly on 
the work of their hands, in order to gain a livelihood and not to be 
a burden to the community. Moreover it aids them to overcome 
melancholy and to keep happy by taking their thoughts from the 
misfortune affecting them and centering them upon some form of 
manual labor which has become fascinating to them; to cultivate 
habits of neatness, exactness, and those necessary for a successful 
business life, and to help build up a solid, cheerful, pliable char- 
acter, capable of standing the hard tests caused by sightlessness. 

The extent of vocational education for the blind depends largely 
on the individual. For the purpose of developing the subject- 
matter of this paper, let us consider first, those of superior intel- 
ligence; secondly, those of the ordinary or average intelligence; 
thirdly, those on the border-line; and fourthly, the defective blind. 

It can be easily seen that those rare cases of brilliant minds, 
capable of grasping readily the higher educational studies, require 
little or no manual training if they are financially fixed, and need 
only to lay stress on the studies connected with their chosen 
vocation. For them, the professions of lawyer, tutor, musician 
(vocal or instrumental), and if only partially blind, all other pro- 
fessions, are opened; and if their will to win be in accordance with 
their education, they are generally a success economically as well 
as socially. Here, our work is mostly vocational guidance, by 
which the students in order to eventually find the work for which 
they are ideally fitted, make a comparative study of a wide range 
of occupations in which they consider the following five points: 


(1) The work itself. 

(2) The special mental powers and qualities of character 
necessary. 

(3) Obligatory preparations. 

(4) Financial and social gain. 
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(5) Favorable and unfavorable comparisons with other pro- 
fessions. 

Where music has not been selected as a life-work, it should be 
chosen as a recreation, for music has power to calm the troubled 
heart, to rest the weary mind, to lift the spirit, to give joy and 
peace, and to be a medium of self-expression, of happiness, and 
sorrow. 

An authority on education says: “One of the safe and sane 
methods of vocational guidance is to expose each boy and girl to 
the largest possible number of trials or difficulties to a good life- 
work.” This quotation may be applied to the second-class of the 
blind—those of average mentality, with the addition that they 
should not only be subjected to trials of varied forms of vocational 
work, but should also be encouraged to become proficient in sev- 
eral so that in these trying days of unemployment, they may be 
capable of proceeding from one to another if necessity, and not 
humor or restlessness, compel them to do so for the betterment of 
their general condition. Now as chair-caning, weaving, basketry, 
broom-making, mop-making, rush-seating, piano tuning, uphol- 
stering, hemming, machine-sewing, crocheting, knitting, ete. are 
among the most popular industries for the sightless, the hands 
and fingers of our little ones should be trained from early days to 
become later on skilled workers in some of these lines. The morn- 
ing hours should be devoted to their education proper, and the 
afternoon to the study of both music, if they have any aptitude for 
it, and of manual work. If they are permitted to follow the occu- 
pations which experience has proved to be more to their natural 
inclinations, taste and mental ability, they will soon long for these 
happy periods. They will love to feel their work advance day by 
day. Tuning in on a good broadcasting station, now and then, 
so that all may listen to something worthwhile, as the fingers 
follow the trend of their work, will give additional joy and afford 
instruction. Thus work will become play. 

As for the border-line class, they must be restricted to the 
minimum work; otherwise, grave injury to the already poor 
mentality may be the result. One form of hand labor should be 
taught these unfortunates in order to enable them to provide for 
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their subsistence, if possible. They should be allowed full liberty 
in the choice of their vocational work, even though they may seem 
qualified for more complicated employment. The facts that they 
have this freedom of selection in the matter, that they enjoy their 
work, and that it does not fatigue their minds, are great factors 
in helping them to progress mentally, or at least to remain stable 
and not to degenerate into defectives. To endeavor to obtain 
more from them is indeed dangerous, as the following proves: A 
young man of nineteen, working at chair-caning in the factory of 
the Light Buoy Industrial Home for the Blind, was placed, to his 
great regret, in the broom department, in order that he might 
become self-supporting when thrown upon his own resources. The 
result was that he became an inmate of Kings’ Park Insane 
Asylum. Upon being discharged, he was again employed as a 
chair-caner and is now doing very nicely although he will never be 
totally self-supporting or capable of doing anything else. 

To try to educate the sightless defectives is practically useless. 
There seems to be no hope of amelioration for them because the 
deprivation of sight together with insufficient intellect to grasp 
the simple things of life, is too great a handicap to be surmounted. 
The sighted defectives have their eyes to aid their low mentality 
and can thus be taught a trade; yet they work much more slowly 
than the normal blind whose keen sense of touch supplies for their 
lack of vision. The following experience gives an idea of this fact: 
Every time one of our children, afflicted in this manner, was put 
to the simple task of chair-caning, he developed a very bad head- 
ache, and was so ill that meningitis was feared. After several 
trials, all training was immediately foregone and the child was 
finally discharged as unteachable. 

Cases suspected to be on the border-line or defective should be 
examined by a psychologist not only to avoid the risk of over- 
burdening the already feeble mind with more than is safe, but also 
to give the benefit of a doubt to those of average intelligence whose 
physiognomy and manners may occasion them to appear below 
the normal mentality. 

In the educating of the blind, their future and welfare must be 
continually kept in mind. They will not always be under watchful 
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care and observation, with little or no worry concerning the pro- 
curing of the necessities of life. Therefore, they must be morally, 
mentally, manually, and physically trained, so that they may be 
a credit to their God, to the society in which they move, and to 
the occupations which sightlessness has led them to choose for a 
life-work. 














WHAT SHOULD BE THE AIM IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE BLIND GIRL? SHOULD THIS DIFFER FROM 
THAT OF THE BLIND BOY AND, IF 
SO, IN WHAT LINES? 





SISTER M. STEPHANIE, ST. JOSEPH’S SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





One of the problems confronting educators of girls whether 
sighted or blind, is the difficulty of combining the good things 
attainable through education with the best preparation for after- 
life. 

A girl’s education makes varied demands, and calls for keen 
judgment in the selection of the subjects to be taught, training of 
character, physical development, the choice of companions, and 
especially in the things that make the home. 

In the training of blind girls it is important to keep in mind the 
fact that we are dealing with a group lacking that sense, which 
has in itself the power to retain mental pictures vivid and true, and 
that this loss, must, as far as possible, be overcome by the skillful, 
descriptive efforts of the teacher, aided by models of the most per- 
fect type, to convey to the finger tips, sense impressions which may 
help in the formation of the required mental pictures. 

At the outset, we would say that the educator’s duty is twofold: 
First, to God who calls her to the sacred duty of training young 
minds to know and love Him; second, to the children—the little 
ones of God’s royal family, entrusted to her guidance during their 
impressionable years, on which their after-life almost entirely 
depends. 

Proofs of qualification and ability are required of teachers before 
being accepted in any public school or college whose curriculum is 
confined to mere secular subjects, and such teachers, very often 
are not imbued with right thoughts of God; in fact, some may 
attempt to deny His existence. It may be asked, is it possible for 
these teachers to fulfill their two-fold duty, to God and to His 
children? 
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It is evident that in training children and more especially blind 
children who depend so largely on models, the teacher must live 
the life she would portray—she must have right thoughts of God, 
right ideas of His children and their destiny, of the faith and 
practice of Christian life; in fact, she must live that life herself, to 
make it lovable and loved. 

While the children are going through the lower grades, the 
teacher will have excellent opportunities of transforming their 
willful tendencies, and of giving them impulses toward better 
things. Along with her unceasing vigilance and guidance, the 
gradual effect of the Sacraments will, unconsciously, help them 
surmount faults of temperament in its various phases, and thus 
lay the basis of worthwhile characteristics. 

Girls born blind are to some extent, unmindful of their handicap, 
and accept their condition as a matter-of-course. Many, however, 
who are old enough to appreciate the gift of sight, and who have 
lost it through accident or illness, have much difficulty in adapting 
themselves to the methods employed in teaching the sightless, and 
to an acceptance of their condition; it is here, that all a teacher’s 
sympathy, self-devotion, and trust in God come into full activity, 
if she is to succeed in raising the children’s spirits above and beyond 
their obscure surroundings, to the illuminating knowledge of God’s 
love for them, His desire to be with them in their lonely moments, 
to comfort them in trouble, and to reward their acceptance of His 
will, in Light eternal. 

From their likes and tendencies, from the friendships they form, 
from their attitude at study or play, from their group-spirit or 
desire of isolation, an observant teacher who sees without seeming 
to observe will soon possess a clear knowledge of the characters 
she has to deal with, and this will help her to make her contacts 
with the children more individualistic. 

Blind girls must be taught from the beginning to take care of 
themselves, and to be responsible for themselves. If they are not 
so trained, no one can be responsible for them, or protect them in 
spite of themselves. Here, again, is an imperative demand on the 
teacher to be herself such as she wishes them to be later on. 

Each girl should have duties according to her intelligence and 
physical ability. She should be encouraged to give kindly help to 
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those less capable than herself, and even the slow and less-capable 
should receive judicious praise and encouragement, and be made 
to feel there is something they can do, and do well. Marks or 
awards may be given for neatness of dress, cleanliness of person, 
posture in class and at table, diligence in studies, and earnest 
efforts, but when correct habits are formed and girls reach the 
upper grades many of these awards may be dispensed with. 

At this stage girls are inclined to make friends, form sets and 
parties. These, if not turned into proper channels, may become 
dangerous or detrimental. It is here our Catholic sodalities and 
clubs become training-grounds in which higher ideals are aimed at, 
the obligation of using influence for good is pressed home, and the 
instincts of leadership turned to account for the common good. 
With the increase of knowledge, handicrafts must be introduced, 
and blind girls should be skillfully trained in the various depart- 
ments which are useful for life, and especially in things which make 
the home. The realities of life are things to be done, things to be 
made, things to be ordered and controlled, belonging to the 
primitive wants of human life, and to all these fundamental cares 
which have to support it. These are best learned in the actual 
doing from those who know how to do them, for the human voice 
and hand go further in making knowledge acceptable, than the 
best textbooks. 

Manual employments are also a wonderful offset for the eccen- 
tricities common to blind children, especially of nervous, fragile 
children with vivid imagination. A teacher, ever alert to the 
importance of character formation, will quickly detect tendencies 
to “depression,” ‘moodiness,’ ‘‘soliloquising,” “uncontrolled 
movements,” “giving way,” ete. and she will dexterously divert 
their attention into other channels where less-exhausting concen- 
tration may be required. 

Those who are interested in the training of blind girls, know 
what true joy they derive from achieving as a result of their efforts, 
something which lasts. Let the article be a scarf, a sweater, a little 
basket, or wicker tray, note how the children go quietly back again 
“to look’’ at it, without saying anything; the glow that lights up 
the face tells all that it means to them beyond what they can 
express. It speaks of quiet contentment which comes from contact 
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with primitive things. This look alone on a girl’s face gives a 
beauty of its own, becoming and graceful and full of promise. No 
expression is equal to it in the truest charm, for quiet contentment 
is the atmosphere which, in the future, whatever may be her lot, 
ought be diffused by her presence, an atmosphere of security and 
rest. 

The domestic duties such as bed-making, dusting, washing and 
wiping dishes, setting table, preparing for a journey, packing their 
suit-cases, responsibility for their keys, tags, ete., and listing-up 
and checking their laundries form a very essential part of the train- 
ing of blind girls. “First Aid,’’ a knowledge of simple remedies, 
a few practical principles of nursing and method of massage should 
be taught. Plain needlework, knitting, crocheting, weaving, bead- 
work, and basketry give ample occupation for free time and the 
fitting for an industrial career. 

The great joy in a blind girl’s life, however, is to measure up her 
own work in comparative excellence with that of others. This is a 
great stimulus that animates the desire to do well. For this reason 
it is greatly to be desired that blind girls and boys, who have cred- 
itably completed the grammar course, should have an opportunity 
of continuing their high-school studies with sighted children. 

As regards recreation for our blind children, too much stress can- 
not be laid on the importance of amusements in the form of games, 
physical exercise in the gym, swimming, and the less strenuous 
amusements of entertaining with vocal and instrumental music. 
Dancing is a favorite pastime among the blind, and when properly 
regulated is a help to bodily development, producing, good poise 
and grace of movement. Impromptu concerts at which each 
recites, sings, or performs on some musical instrument, bringing 
out latent qualities, and encourage each to contribute, in some 
measure, to the enjoyment of the group. The radio offers much 
entertainment, but discernment is needed in selecting programs, 
and a taste should be fostered for what is educational, classic, and 
likely to raise the mind to what is better, and to imspire noble 
aspirations. 

All that has been said, so far, regarding the training of blind 
girls, applies fundamentally to the training of blind boys. The 
only difference during school years would be in the manual occu- 
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pations which boys might be engaged in, and in the careers the 
more intellectual might aim at. 

We cannot expect an equal degree of fitness from all, as we shall 
always be confronted with the difference between those possessing 
ten talents and those who have only two. 

If we train their judgment and cultivate a taste for reading so 
that they may know what is good and true, and know how to turn 
from what is evil and false, we shall, in a certain measure, protect 
their future. If the will be strengthened in the moderation of 
impulsiveness and emotional tendencies, in the self-discipline of 
perseverance, in the subordination of personal interest to the good 
of whatever depends upon it for support, we may take hope that 
the result of our educational efforts shall not be fruitless. The 
girls who will leave our hands and pass out from our control, will 
be tried in life’s furnace. The work of our education may bear the 
fire-tests in many instances, while in some cases our art-work may 
come to naught. Let us hope that though we may not have 
moulded the character against breaking, we shall at least have 
fixed in the soul a way to recover itself, and to be saved from utter 
disaster. If we succeed in this we shall have “helped the blind to 
help themselves.” 











IMPORTANCE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE BLIND 





SISTER M. EYMARD, ST. MARY’S INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
LANSDALE, PA. 





In the field of physical education today, the tendency is to 
combine formal calisthenics and gymnastics with organized group 
play and athletic games. Strong emphasis is laid upon the intel- 
ligent direction in physical education of the play instinct. 

There is a fundamental and necessary relation between the 
child’s play instinct and its normal growth and physical welfare. 
Instinctive play drives a child, during its waking hours, to constant 
muscular activity, to the incessant and exuberant use of its arms, 
legs, body, head, and voice. Right direction of childish energy 
and activity greatly increases normal healthful growth and robust 
physical welfare. 

The play instinct is conterminous with life. Its objects and pur- 
poses vary at different periods of life, but proper indulgence of the 
play instinct, rationally directed, is a potent factor in the all-round 
development of a healthy, sane, intelligent, socially adaptable, and 
morally sound human being. 

With the dawn of reason, formal education begins. Society 
undertakes the task of developing and training the physical, 
intellectual, and moral faculties of the child until it reaches 
maturity, for the purpose of adequately equiping the individual 
for his place in the social structure, that he may work efficiently 
and skillfully in his chosen vocation; live in harmony with his 
fellows and through honesty, fair play, and helpful cooperation in 
all life’s complex activities, and so enjoy the maximum of mundane 
happiness for himself while promoting the similar happiness of his 
fellows. Education purposes the approximation of the individual 
to the ideal of perfection in body and soul, and to the ideal of 
human society that aims at establishing social institutions which 
will assure to one and all, through helpful cooperation, temporal 
prosperity and happiness. 
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Our Catholic schools have made adequate provision for the 
intellectual, moral, and religious education of children. In the 
field of physical education, however, oft’ times no attention what- 
ever is given to the important subject of physical education, while 
in general, it may be said that physical training is relegated to a 
relatively unimportant place in the educational program; yet the 
supreme importance of a sound mind in a sound body has been 
clearly recognized since remote antiquity. 

Sound philosophy teaches the, dependence of the correct action 
of the intellect, and of the right choice of the will, and of the 
adaptability of man, to live harmoniously and happily with 
others in society, upon a healthy, fully developed body that funce- 
tions aright physiologically, and normally subserves the intellect 
as a helpful medium for contact with the world; to know it and 
to judge it aright, through the sound perceptive activities of all 
its sense organs; hence the importance of adequate and efficient 
physical training for each individual which cannot be neglected 
or treated with indifference without great detriment to the indi- 
vidual and to society; hence the grave responsibility that lies upon 
all educators to make a coordinate place with all other educational 
activities for physical training in every school curriculum. 

It is the more necessary and important to assist the child to 
normal growth and bodily welfare, because school limitations 
inhibit the play instinct and check the child’s natural tendency to 
constant movement. The conditions and environment of school 
life necessary for the successful prosecution of school work, by its 
inevitable supression of the child, is harmful during the years of 
growth, not only because muscular exercise is decreased, but be- 
cause nervous tension and strain are more than proportionately 
increased. This inhibition of instinctive muscular exercise and 
increase of nervous tension must be relaxed by periods of physical 
exercise, to counteract all evil tendencies of the school life itself, 
such as sedentary inactivity and the debilitating effects of indoor 
life, and to provide facilities for the children to practice those 
natural instinctive voluntary games and activities on which the 
normal growth of body, mind, and spirit depend. Of great value 
also is nerve and muscle training appropriate to the pupil’s age, 
to develop bodily control and the education of his growing powers 
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by those simple exercises from which dances, gymnastic feats, 
athletic sports, and games are built. 

The habits engendered by physical training in school will moti- 
vate the adult to continue appropriate physical exercise throughout 
life to preserve and increase bodily health. 

All the reasons marshalled to prove the necessity and importance 
of physical education apply with emphatic force to the blind who 
are sadly handicapped by privation of sight. Freedom of move- 
ment to which the normal person abandons himself in play and 
exercise is denied the blind. The free exercise of the play instinct 
and untrammeled movement necessary for natural helpful exercise 
must be supplied, as far as possible, by the intelligent supervision 
of a capable physical director. 

The blind person without adequate physical training is usually 
anaemic, under-developed, poorly nourished, with flabby muscles 
and nervous-habit movements. The Overbrook School for the 
Blind found by comparative measurements, that the height, 
weight, and lung development of blind youths were under the 
average of normal boys of the same age. These physical handicaps 
consequent upon their blindness can be removed only through 
adequate and appropriate physical training. 

Physical training gives the blind the courage and self-confidence 
they so sadly lack. Naturally, a blind child is timid, and feels and 
manifests a fear of appearing at a disadvantage before others, 
especially in making an unaccustomed movement. As a conse- 
quence, their only exercise is walking forward and backward in 
some confined place with which they are familiar. They sit still 
for long periods of time, and usually develop peculiar rythmic- 
habit movements of the head and hands difficult to repress and 
correct. They have not the mirror of their companions through 
whom to observe and correct faults in their own posture and 
action. An important purpose of physical training for the blind is 
to inculcate habits of self-confidence and self-reliance, and to 
inspire them to fearless freedom of movement in all places where 
adequate safeguards against accident have been provided. 

Posture defects are very evident in the blind. Their principal 
posture defects are: standing with forward-bent head, stooping 
shoulders, and contracted chests, or in a general slouching attitude 
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with protruding abdomen. A large number have varying degrees 
of “flat feet.’’ 

Correction of these defects is of paramount importance for gen- 
eral personal health. When the spine is held erect, the head well 
poised, the chest carried high, and a proper tension maintained in 
the abdominal muscles, the lungs and heart do not sag upon the 
diaphragm, nor do the abdominal organs slouch into the pelvic 
cavity. The stooping or slouch position, characteristic of the 
physically untrained blind, disarranges the internal organs from 
their proper place and relation to one another. Habitual defective 
posture becomes a serious hindrance to the proper functioning of 
all the vital organs, and, consequently, a serious menace to health, 
for defective posture cramps the heart and lungs, thus interfering 
with deep breathing and free circulation of the blood which in 
turn will limit the necessary oxygen supply to all the body tissues. 
By displacing and bringing pressure upon the stomach, liver, and 
intestines, posture defects impede the digestive processes upon 
which nutrition depends, and are also a prolific cause of intestinal 
irregularities. 

A physical course for the blind must pay special attention to the 
improvement of posture in walking, sitting, and standing. In 
practically all cases, individual training is required before place- 
ment in a gymnastic class or participation in play and athletic 
games. Their physical exercises must embrace free movements 
for the chest, arms, and shoulders, including all games and other 
forms of recreation that can be conducted with safety and abandon. 

Success in this phase of physical education is closely associated 
with the cultivation of self-confidence and self-reliance, and the 
supression of that self-conscious shyness and inferiority character- 
istic of the blind. Successful endeavor is possible for the blind in 
all active sports that involve running, jumping, and general gym- 
nastics. Unfortunately, walking is the only outdoor exercise blind 
children will voluntarily undertake, although they can be taught 
almost all field sports with few safety restrictions. 

Another reason for systematic physical training for the blind is 
the fact that they put a greater strain upon their nervous force, 
and consume more nervous energy in every activity than do those 
who are blessed with sight. Skillfully performed work without 
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sight, such as, playing musical instruments, knitting and sewing, 
hand carving, etc. demand intense concentration from the worker, 
and consequently consume far more physical, mental, and nervous 
energy than would be employed by the sighted in the performance 
of the same tasks; hence the need of superior vigor in the blind. 
His vital force must be increased and strengthened continually 
through intelligently directed physical exercise and recreation; 
also whatever diminishes his vital force becomes a burdensome 
handicap and should be effectively removed. Efficient, skillful 
production in any activity postulates always a sound body as the 
instrument of a sound mind. Sedentary inactivities should be dis- 
couraged, and the debilitating effects of indoor life obviated by 
the encouragement of outdoor games and exercises. 

In all sports and games for the blind, the element of competition 
should be present to stimulate interest. Mental fatigue should be 
prevented. This results from the absence of that relief and dis- 
traction given by seeing the things about one, and from watching 
others. Needless to say, the success of sports and amusements 
for the blind depends even more than for the sighted upon the 
personality of the teacher. The physical instructor must gain the 
confidence and trust of the blind so as easily to persuade them of 
the possibility, charm, and utility to them of exercises and sports. 
Usually they are not eager to try such games unless tactfully 
decoyed by example or by a winning personality. Teachers of 
athletics should be selected for these and other pertinent qualities, 
that they may impart thorough, competent, and effective physical 
training to their charges. 

The ethical life of the sightless is rightly and extensively culti- 
vated through physical exercise and participation in good, clean 
sport. The cooperation and competition involved in group play 
and in athletic games awakens and deepens a spirit of fair play, 
loyalty, prompt obedience, courtesy, and consideration for others. 
The desire to progress individually, and also to win team victory 
will inspire them to devise and to carry out every legitimate means 
of exercise permissible by the rules of the game. The spirit of 
cooperation and fair play, in particular, will tend to manifest itself 
in the social life of the community, and will obviate much unpleas- 
ant friction due to the exclusive selfishness characteristic of those 
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who are deprived of organized group play, class gymnastics, and 
the competitive activities of the athletic field. 

A good, attractive physical appearance is an important asset for 
success and happiness in life. An erect carriage is an expression of 
intelligence and character. Poor posture and awkardness of bodily 
movement indicate a lack of physical and nervous power, and quite 
often a lack of mental and ethical training. The effect of slouchi- 
ness and awkwardness is not a favorable one on the beholder. 
Healthful complexion and proportional development of the body 
create a predisposition in one’s favor. 

The alert mind and right ethical notions developed by athletic 
cooperation and competition with one’s fellows guarantee that 
one will play the game of life with advantage to one’s self and others 
as a social unit, and not as an anti-social erratic. 

In their social, commercial, and professional relations, the 
friendships, the livelihood, and the happiness of the blind will 
be greatly affected for good or for ill by the impression their 
physical presence and their adaptability to social life make upon 
their associates. The one handicap of blindness is enough. It is 
supremely important to remove or correct all corollary disabilities. 

The following pertinent quotation is made from the ninety- 
second annual report of the Pennsylvania Institute for Instruction 
of the Blind: ‘Our residential schools for the blind are giving too 
much attention to gymnastics and athletics; too little attention to 
the practical application of the fundamental principles underlying 
the medical and corrective side of physical education. Almost 
every physical defect known to the scientific student of physical 
education is found among our pupils; all of them can be corrected 
somewhat; many can be entirely eliminated by systematic and 
frequent corrective exercises under the direction of a thoroughly 
trained and competent physical instructor. All schools for the 
blind, residential and day schools alike, are very remiss in this 
important matter.”’ 

Briefly to sum up the subject-matter of this paper, physical 
training does the blind a triple service by increasing their courage 
and confidence, by developing their muscular and neural powers, 
and by fortifying both body and soul against those infirmities to 
which enforced idleness, intensive effort, and sedentary habit 
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render them peculiarly prone. As a medium to fuller and happier 
individual and social lives for the blind, the importance of physical 
training cannot be overemphasized, and its realization in all blind 
institutes is the hope of all those who are earnestly and zealously 
working for the spiritual and temporal welfare of those who have 
been deprived of the blessing of bodily vision. 
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THE VALUE OF HOME TRAINING IN OUR 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 





SISTER M. ALMA, O.P., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





There is only one way of being fair in an argument, and that is 
to put yourself in the other person’s place and look at the question 
from his point of view. Such an argument of long standing has 
been the debate as to whether our blind children are best fitted 
for life by the curriculum of the public schools, or by the special 
training received at our residential schools. Now, the only fair 
way of treating this subject is by placing ourselves in the position 
of the blind child himself. 

Once a class of sightless children were reproducing the story of 
“Little Red Riding Hood.”’ They were discussing the contents of 


’ Red Riding Hood’s basket when little Evelyn said wonderingly: 


“Why, I don’t know what a pat of butter is.”” The teacher was 
astonished until she remembered that little Evelyn, an entirely 
sightless child and an orphan, had passed all her little life in an 
institution, and had never had the instructive opportunity of 
playing about in mother’s kitchen where automatically she would 
have learned all about the common articles of daily use. On another 
occasion the words, package, parcel, and bundle, were being com- 
pared in a spelling lesson. ‘I never had a package,’ said little 
Evelyn in a thoughtful tone. ‘Yes, you have,” said the teacher, 
“you have had your Christmas presents each year.” ‘But,” 
insisted the child, “‘I mean that I have never had a package to 
open all by myself.”’ A few weeks later Evelyn passed her ninth 
birthday, and a special effort was made to have her gifts put into 
packages which she could open “all by herself.” 

This illustration is exactly what I mean by placing ourselves in 
the position of the blind child. What a life of unbroken monotony 
blind children lead when the daily routine is not lightened by a 
touch of home and the magic of mother-love. Too often, cases 
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like little Evelyn are found in the classrooms of our residential 
schools. The lessons may be made as interesting as possible, but 
the bright coloring of a few hours will soon fade into the dull 
background of daily monotony and restrictions, if a supreme 
effort is not made by those who have charge of the children outside 
of school hours. 

When little Robert (whose mentality is subnormal) returns 
after spending the holidays at home, he quite surprises his teacher 
with his newly acquired fund of information and ideas. His 
imagination has been stimulated by his visit at home, and that is 
something which is most essential in the education of our blind 
children. I know of two other boys who visit their homes fre- 
quently, and who are remarkable for their unfailing politeness. It 
is my firm belief that their good manners have been mostly gained 
at home where they have the opportunity of copying their fathers 
and older brothers. 

And what can be said of that greatest of all evils—the lack of a 
truly personal interest? How many times has my heart been 
wrung with sympathy to see some of our children, when the 
holiday season approaches, surrounded, it is true, by expensive toys 
and candies which have been sent in by charitable outsiders and 
yet sunk deep in the shadow of loneliness. The last joyous farewells 
of their comrades have died away and there is nothing left but the 
echo of their departing footsteps. Ah, the longings of these little 
empty lives which can never be actually fulfilled! What would 
they not give to rest within the sheltering circle of a fond mother’s 
arms, to hear the hearty laughter of a proud father over the 
account of some childish victory, and to feel the adoring homage 
of brothers and sisters as they hover about him like guardian 
angels? Sometimes, too, I have known of a sightless boy or girl 
who could almost have been a genius, but who let themselves drift 
out into the sea of failure simply because there was no one who 
really cared. 


We do not need to be reminded that the home, be it ever so 
humble, is the ideal place for child growth. There, in its native 
soil, can the imagination be best cultivated, self-expression en- 
couraged, the ways and manners of the sighted world most faith- 
fully copied, and the child’s ambition fired and spurred on to a 
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successful future by the high expectations of fond parents and 
friends. But since it is obvious that for various reasons many of our 
sightless children are obliged to leave their homes to seek the means 
of a proper education, let us bend every energy to give them the 
nearest possible imitation of a real home training. The teacher 
may strive with all her might in the classroom to bring out the 
best that is in the children, but little can be gained without the 
aid of the necessary home environment. To make up for this loss, 
let us look into the daily lives of our pupils, with an honest de- 
termination to discover the things wherein so far as we have 
failed to supply this, and learn the best means whereby we can 
correct our mistakes and our failures. 

There is one thing, above all others, which we must eliminate 
from our schools before we can hope to have normal, happy 
children. This evil arises more from selfishness than from anything 
else. It is trying to keep our classes as small as possible. How 
convenient it is, on the other hand, to crowd all the children, 
regardless of age, sex, or tastes, into one room or one plot of ground, 
and leave them there with some one on guard to see that not one of 
the prisoners escapes from the place of captivity! How easy it is 
then for the head of the establishment to relax and murmur with a 
sigh of relief, “Thank God, the children are all safe, and the rest 
of the house is quiet!’ But the unfortunate person on guard would 
tell you a different story. The place where the children are con- 
fined is a bedlam. All are shouting and screaming, and no one is 
listening to any one else. Very few are playing like normal children. 
Some are jumping up and down, others walking around in 
circles, while some of the partially sighted are shaking sticks before 
their eyes. There is only one way of overcoming these conditions 
so detrimental to the normal habits of our blind children, and that 
is by keeping them separated into small groups, and by allowing 
them as much natural freedom as possible. I have already men- 
tioned the value of frequent visits home. According to our late 
Archbishop, Cardinal Farley, the ideal arrangement is to have the 
children spend the week-ends in their own homes. Then, too, 
visitors to the school should always be courteously welcomed so 
that the children will be obliged to come into frequent contact 
with friends and strangers; sighted children should be specially 
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encouraged to come and join our children in their play. Scout 
troops can be very helpful in this way, and our pupils should share 
as much as possible in their parties, hikes, etc. In fact, the going 
often outside the schoolgrounds is the very best means of broad- 
ening and brightening the darkened horizon of our children. Let 
them go out whenever there is a favorable opportunity. Let them 
go for walks, on shopping expeditions, to parks, museums, con- 
certs, and plays, and then watch their darkened lives blossom into 
the sunshine of new experiences and undreamed-of possibilities. 


But the going out and the receiving of visitors are not the only 
ways of helping our children to lead normal, happy lives. Most 
of their home training must be a part of their every-day surround- 
ings, and the cottage system, which is so popular nowadays, is an 
all-important factor in creating the desired home atmosphere. The 
cottage which can provide adequate playrooms and living rooms 
for small groups is the ideal nucleus around which the daily home 
life can be most successfully developed. One other thing is neces- 
sary, however, before any attempt at home training can even 
begin to function, and that is the thoughtful and painstaking 
cooperation of those who have charge of the children outside of 
school hours. Of course the children cannot be left entirely alone, 
but to stand guard over them, constantly spying upon their every 
movement, and listening to their every word, tends to lower their 
sense of honor, making them deceitful and suspicious. The Sister, 
whose duty it is to supervise the recreation, should always know 
what the children are doing, but this supervision should not be 
made too apparent to her charges. Her daily visits to the play- 
rooms and living rooms should be hailed with joy and delight. 
How easily this would be the case if she would only make the 
effort to share in the children’s interests as if they were her own. 
I do not think it below the dignity of a Religious to see her seated 
in the playroom, the centre of a happy group of little doll-mothers, 
busily engaged in dressing one of the dolls. The incessant chatter 
around her and the frequent touch of inquisitive fingers eager to 
know what is to happen next may not advance matters. Perhaps 
the doll’s wardrobe has not been greatly increased, but the love 
and confidence of that precious half hour have been things worth 
the winning. If she has charge of the small boys, she must show 
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an equally ready interest in their marbles, tops, and balls, and if 
her duty lies in the living rooms of the older boys and girls, it is 
hard to say where her influence will cease. Much more can be 
done here than in the classroom to cultivate a fine appreciation 
in music and literature, especially if the living rooms are properly 
equipped. The Catholic Institute for the Blind has recently re- 
ceived the gift of “Auction Bridge.” Although this book contains 
seven volumes, we consider it a most appropriate beginning for 
the furnishing of the older girls’ living room in one of our new 
cottages. Bridge is a game now so popular in the sighted world 
that our girls and boys should be encouraged to learn it so that 
they will be able to share this pastime with their seeing friends. 
Other table games should also be provided such as checkers, 
dominoes, and crossword puzzles; to this should be added the 
reading aloud of good books and of current events. The radio and 
victrola can also be made most helpful in cultivating a taste for 
good music, and in supplying music for dancing, an accomplish- 
ment, which must not be overlooked. In addition to such games, 
interspersed with reading and music, the older children should 
occasionally be allowed to give house-parties to which they may 
invite the younger children or some of their sighted friends. At 
these parties the partially sighted pupils could be taught to serve, 
while the others could do the actual entertaining. There is no 
other place in our schools so admirably fitted as the living room 
of our older boys and girls, thus properly equipped and managed, 
to bring out the fine qualities which are the natural results of a 
good home training, and which go to make up the sterling char- 
acter of a man or woman—courtesy, loyalty, fair play, order, 
unselfishness, and obedience. 

Before leaving the subject of recreation, we must also say a 
word about the playground. Here it is most important that suit- 
able equipment should be supplied, and a careful study of games 
and sports should be made that our pupils may join as much as 
possible in the amusements of their sighted companions. This is 
one of the instances where the frequent visits of sighted children 
might be made profitable, and it might also be found helpful for 
our children to be occasionally allowed to visit public playgrounds. 
Gardening, and the keeping of household pets, though not always 
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easily carried out, could be turned to advantage, because anything 
which tends to lighten the monotony and create a healthful interest 
is of great value in our plans for home training. 

The dining room is another place where the home touch must 
never be found wanting. To attain this end, we must continually 
strive to keep the “small group” system in mind, treating the 
tables individually in every way and never allowing the school to 
act as a unit in taking their places or in being dismissed from a 
meal. This may not sound practical, but if once tried it will be 
surprising to find how the hitherto noisy dining room will subside 
into homelike peace and order. The children should be seated at 
small tables, thus making it easy for them to carry on a quiet con- 
versation. Great care should always be taken in the setting of the 
tables so that the children will be accustomed to the daily use of 
such linen, silver, and china as would be found in an ordinary 
home. Good manners should be constantly stressed, but in such 
a tactful way that the little reminders will not be annoying, be- 
cause the most important table etiquette is the insistence that noth- 
ing unpleasant is ever permissible at meals. The children having 
sufficient sight should be taught to be helpful to others; the 
service, however, should be made simple and easy, and things 
which are awkward or impossible should not be attempted. It is, 
of course, desirable that the perfectly sightless boy or girl should be 
as self-reliant as possible, but why should they be placed on the 
altar of sacrifice at every meal in order to perform some slight 
service, which to them is most difficult and trying, and which a 
sighted person can accomplish with the greatest ease and swift- 
ness? Everything should be done to create a happy, home-like 
atmosphere in the dining room, and whatever brings undue 
anxiety or lack of ease must be avoided. It may be possible for 
even the entirely sightless children to become very helpful in the 
kitchen, pantry, and dining room. All can be trained to wash the 
dishes and set the tables, and this bit of domestic science may be 
very useful to them in after-life. If little Evelyn is sometimes 
allowed to go into the kitchen, she will soon learn the meaning of 
a pat of butter. 

The large dormitory, like the large dining room, presents almost 
insurmountable obstacles to our scheme of home training; yet it 
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is here where the relations are necessarily more intimate than 
anywhere else, that the sweet spirit of home must be carefully 
cultivated. The most essential requisite of the dormitory is to 
have plenty of lockers and drawers so that each child will have a 
separate place for his own personal belongings. Neatness and order 
should be insisted upon, and each child made directly responsible 
for his own locker or drawer. All can be taught to help with the 
bed-making and keeping the rooms tidy. The girls should learn 
to do their own mending each week, and perhaps many a boy will 
be spared much discomfort, in the years to come if he will at least 
learn to sew on buttons while he is in school. As in every well- 
ordered home there must be regular hours for rising and retiring, 
so in our schools we must have rules regarding such matters, but 
let us not be selfish in making these regulations. Though we are 
wearied with the incessant cares of the day, the restless patter of 
little feet and the sound of childish voices, let us remember that 
the hour before bedtime is the children’s hour of revel and delight. 
Even the very little ones should not be put to bed directly after an 
early supper, and the older ones should be allowed to stay up later 
according to age. Few as are the suggestions pertaining to the 
dormitory, it is well to remember that the dormitory is a place 
where the children may learn many of the most valuable lessons 
of home, a sense of personal responsibility, order and neatness, 
personal cleanliness, and a careful regard for personal appearance. 

And now for a few words on the most important subject of home 
training, that of religion, than which there is no more potent 
factor in the making or spoiling of a home. We should bear in 
mind that our religion is the science of love; hence we ought to 
form all the religious habits of the children on that one paramount 
idea. As we cannot love a friend who is a bore, so we must strive 
to keep from the worship of God everything that is monotonous 
and uninteresting. The children should be taught to say their 
morning and evening prayers at their bedside just as they would 
in their own homes. Prayers in common may indeed be a beautiful 
old custom, but time and again it has been shown that the sound 
of a bell is a poor reminder of morning and evening prayers. Too 
often a boy or girl after leaving school still waits for.the call of the 
bell, and since the summons is heard no more, they soon forget 
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their duty to God just as they have forgotten other duties to which 
the bell formerly called them. We should also be careful about 
the children’s attendance at daily Mass. Whilst it is desirable that 
they should learn to love the Mass, the very centre of our Catholic 
worship, yet we should know that this love cannot be gained by 
compulsion. Voluntary attendance at daily Mass should be highly 
commended, and the children should be free to visit the chapel 
whenever they wish. As a special treat, some of the older ones 
might be taken occasionally to outside churches. They could also 
be encouraged to make a little altar in the dormitory and care for 
it themselves. Just as we take pains to correlate religion with every 
subject of our school curriculum, so it must be tactfully introduced 
into the daily conversations of the living room, dining room, and 
dormitory; thus becoming a dear and intimate part of the home 
life. 

Because many of our pupils come to us after they have passed 
the innocent years of babyhood, we may not always be successful 
in moulding their characters wholly to our liking, but there are 
wonderful opportunities for our influence with those who come to 
us as very little children. One way of reaching down through the 
dark to these little growing souls is by faithfully hearing their 
night and morning prayers just as mothers do, and by trying to 
give them a little of that mother-love for which their baby hearts 
are craving. God, in His infinite wisdom and goodness, has called 
us to His special service, but higher even than our duty as Religious 
is this beautiful vocation of motherhood which He has entrusted 
to each one of us. Let us remember that: 


From oxen’s stall one winter night 
There came a Baby’s cry, 

But soon the Little One was hushed 
By a Mother’s lullaby. 


While all the world went drifting by 
The Boy-Christ lived unknown, 

But through the years His Mother’s love 
Was all the more His own. 
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ch When shadows gathered round His path, 
ut And souls He loved were cold, 

at He knew His Mother’s faithful heart 

- Still loved Him as of old. 

Ad 


And when He looked down from the cross 
To find a loyal friend, 

He saw His Mother standing there, 
True to the very end. 


A Ah, Mary! Motherhood divine 
y Was Christ’s bequest to thee, 
d And in His mercy He hath given 
d This sacred trust to me. 

e 


These little ones, so dear to Him, 

Who like Him wear the cross, 
Shall I not cherish and console, 

And help them bear their loss? 


) Shall I not give a mother’s love, 

. And spend myself each day 

To guard these precious lambs of His 
That they may never stray? 


O Mary, teach thy Mother-love 
To this cold heart of mine, 

That like to thine my life may be 
A motherhood divine. 











THE VALUE OF GOOD MANNERS AND HOW 
TO SECURE THEM 





SISTER M. RICHARDA, 0.P., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Good manners are approved practices of polite society; poor 
manners those placed under the ban. The following chosen at 
random are concrete examples of the code of conduct which holds 
sway in good society. 

A favor is done a child; does he receive it with a: “Thank you?” 

He is guilty of a clumsy act; is it followed with an: ‘Excuse me?” 

Is he gracious in accepting an apology, or ready to offer one? 
Is he cordial upon introduction, and concerned about making the 
meeting mutually enjoyable? Is he loud or vulgar? Does he 
interrupt or speak out of turn? Does he whisper meaningly, 
snicker maliciously? Is he so selfish that he has only his own inter- 
ests in mind, or does he also see the rights and the viewpoints of 
his neighbor to the end that he will sometimes concede a seat, a 
place in line, the opportunity of entering a public conveyance to 
another for reasons which good manners have accepted as right? 
At public audiences, does he talk loudly and thus interfere with 
the enjoyment of others? At the table, does he harmonize with 
his soup, play with his silver, lick his fingers, dip his cake or bread 
into his coffee, or raise his soup bow] to his mouth? 

These questions have been asked in no particular order of im- 
portance. Nor is the list even in a small degree inclusive of all 
that the term, “Good Manners,” implies. However, we feel that 
the diversity of examples is sufficient to give concretely a very 
good idea of the numerous phases of life’s conduct in which 
“Good Manners” can be made to apply. 

What is the value of good manners? Suppose one reacted to 
every situation listed above in a way not universally approved. 
would he be sinful? immoral? Most certainly not. What then, 
is the much wanted value of good manners in a child? 
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A child not well mannered is rude and crude, and bordering on 
the selfish, for he does not consider the effect of his actions on his 
fellow-being. Throughout the ages, the human race has crystalized 
its experience and has decided that certain situations call for 
definite lines of conduct in order to produce the best reaction 
upon most people. Rudeness and crudeness are bound to offend 
the proper sensibilities of the majority. 

Good manners may be acquired in various ways. To begin 
with, there is the ancient, nevertheless, time-tested method of 
precept. Children are born imitators, and if shown good example 
will invariably act accordingly. There is the method of timely 
correction. When one has trangressed the dictates of good man- 
ners, a kind and explanatory correction will assist him to see the 
undesirability of his way of acting. 

There is definite teaching of new material. After all, we do not 
have to wait until the child is confronted by a certain set of con- 
ditions to see whether or not he guesses or deduces the right course 
of action. We can presuppose these conditions and teach the proper 
“modus operandi” in each case. 

We, who teach the blind, must study the individuai, his desires, 
his natural bent, his social position, and the opportunities which 
his community affords. It is not sufficient, because a child is blind, 
to conclude that he belongs to one great group of sightless people 
and must be trained with that group according to certain fixed 
standards of polite society. These standards of etiquette are 
necessary to both the blind and sighted, but more so to the former 
who has untold difficulty in keeping pace with society. 

In order that our pupils might acquire poise and ease in social 
circles, and be more capable of adjusting themselves in normal 
society, it should be made possible by those in charge for sighted 
friends to be invited to socials and entertainments. Pupils should 
also be allowed to go to parties and activities held in places other 
than the schools. 

There comes a time in the life of every sightless person when 
he must take responsibilities upon himself. He must take his 
place in the business world and be able to support both himself 
and perhaps other members of his family. Now it is quite evident 
that a sightless person meets with many difficulties when he starts 
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out in search of some means of earning a living. He is often looked 
upon as “A Blind Man who is capable of doing nothing.” There 
are very few employers who are willing to place him, because they 
have been misinformed about the accomplishments of the sightless. 
If we do not endeavor to equip our pupils with the best of manners, 
he will stand no chance of succeeding in the business world. It 
is personality alone which brings success to the sightless. 

We must also think of the time when our pupils have to live 
away from home. His deportment at the table will then be con- 
sidered one of his most vital problems. Strangers seldom realize 
the hardships which confront a person without sight when he takes 
his place at a strange table. Sometimes they are afraid to offer 
him assistance, thinking that their offers may cause embarrassment. 
Sometimes they resent the fact that he has been seated beside 
them. In such cases the only means by which he may overcome 
these difficulties is a strict observance of etiquette. He must be 
ready to accept any offer with gratitude. He must be ready also 
to ask his neighbors to assist him in order that they may be spared 
discomfort. If he should be slighted in any way by a thoughtless 
associate, he must receive the slight graciously. By his sweet 
patience and display of good manners, he will make his neighbors 
realize that he is their equal in every respect, socially and intel- 
lectually. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TuESDAY, JUNE 24, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


The meetings of the Seminary Department were held in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Committee Room C. 


In the presence of about twenty-five delegates the first session 
was opened with prayer by the President, Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, 
C.M., D.D. 

The minutes of the preceding Convention were adopted as out- 
lined in the printed report. 

The first paper, ‘“‘Recreation in the Seminary,” by the Reverend 
Ulrich F. Mueller, C.PP.S., Vice-Rector, St. Charles Borromeo 
Theological Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio, was read in his absence 
by Rev. John B. Furay, 8.J. In substance the paper of Father 
Mueller was based upon four guiding principles: first, that recrea- 
tion is necessary; secondly, that the best form of recreation is play 
of some kind; thirdly, that in his choice the student should be free 
from restraint and all unnecessary supervision; fourthly, that the 
necessary restraint should be limited by the requirements of dis- 
cipline and the means of the institution. 

Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D.D., Rector of St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston, Mass., in discussing the paper stated his belief in the 
necessity of a certain amount of strong physical recreation each day. 
Due to its overemphasis in some cases the usual free day of the 
week has been taken away in some seminaries. On rainy days 
only may the students of St. John’s Seminary remain inside the 
building. Each morning regular physical exercises are held from 
7:30 to 8:00, under three leaders, and this practice has seemed to 
be of great benefit to the students. He felt too that in games too 
great rivalry should not be encouraged, as the results are not always 
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of the best. Above all the happy medium must be observed, not 
too much and yet not insufficient physical exercise. 

Rev. Doctor Noonan, C.M., felt that the idea of a period of 
recreation in the afternoon was an excellent one. 

Rev. Francis V. Coreoran, C.M., D.D., Ph.D., of Kenrick 
Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo., expressed the opinion that in 
the question of recreation must be considered primarily the ques- 
tion of helping the student and at the same time not injuring or 
impeding his training. 

Rev. Father Furay, 8.J., of St. Mary’s Seminary, Mundelein, 
Ill., enumerated the various forms of recreation provided for the 
seminarians there—basketball, swimming pools, tennis courts, 
bowling alleys, and seven holes of golf. There was in the beginning 
some prejudice against the golf as it was feared that habits might 
be acquired that later in the priesthood would be a hindrance 
rather than a help. However, experience has shown that these 
fears were groundless. It has not resulted in the difficulty some- 
times experienced. 

Rev. Ralph A. Bayard, C.M., 8.T.L., of St. Thomas Seminary, 
Denver, Colo., raised an interesting question as to the adjustment 
of the hour for dinner in relation to the time of recreation. 

In reply to a question of Very Rev. Doctor Finn, it appeared 
that the common practice in our seminaries was to prohibit the 
playing of games on Sunday. 

The second paper, ‘Elements in the Spiritual Formation of the 
Future Priest,’”’ was read by Rev. Louis A. Markle, D.D., Ph.D., 
St. Augustine’s Theological Seminary, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
The purpose of the paper was to draw attention to some elements 
in the spiritual training of the future priest that are sometimes, by 
reason of their very elementary character, not properly appreciated. 
The idea of a month’s modified retreat or novitiate before commenc- 
ing theology was set forth as a means to give the student a better 
understanding and appreciation of what his seminary training 
means, and how great is the dignity of the priesthood. The ques- 
tion of his attitude towards his studies and the observance of the 
rules as a determining element in his formation was also considered. 

In speaking of the paper, Very Rev. Charles Dubray, S.M., 
Ph.D., President of Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La., 
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although considering the matter excellent, did not think that the 
suggested retreat or novitiate would be of much value. All the 
seminary course is a novitiate. Resolutions are based upon grad- 
ual growth. They must grow little by little. The enthusiastic 
resolutions of such a preliminary retreat would not be lasting. 
For these reasons he would not approve of such a retreat. 

Rev. Doctor Noonan, the Chairman, voiced the question sug- 
gested by Father Dubray’s criticism; namely, of what value then 
are any retreats or the resolutions taken at such a time, and the 
thoughts acquired by the reflection necessitated and afforded by 
the time of retreat? All admit the value of a retreat at other times. 
Why then in this particular instance would it not be capable of 
producing the same fruits? 

In regard to another thought aroused by the paper, Rev. 
Bernard A. Connelly, C.SS.R., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Oconomowoc, Wis., expressed the belief that there is a danger of 
too highly specializing seminary life. The student acquires a 
relationship to the institution rather than to the priests of the 
seminary who represent the ideal he is afterwards to reproduce. 
There is too great an emphasis laid upon classwork. The professor 
is more a professor than a priest. With the priestly attitude always 
uppermost the professor should constantly make use of the oppor- 
tunities provided by his subject to further the spiritual progress 
of his students. 

Rev. Leo P. Foley, C.M., Ph.D., 8.T.D., of Kenrick Seminary, 
Webster Groves, Mo., considered the individual contact with his 
spiritual director the most essential and most influential factor in 
the spiritual formation of the future priest. We may exhort, we 


may point out the way, but it is only fully understood and at least 


attempted, when the personal advice and encouragement of the 
director gives life to the individual experiences of the different stu- 
dents. Contrary to the opinion of the paper read, he thought the 
time was coming when we would have to depart from our tradi- 
tional theory of isolating the seminarians from the outside world. 
There was a growing need of their being in touch with the problems 
of the world in order that afterwards their ministry might be 
intelligently exercised. 

However, Rev. Doctor Finn held the contrary view. He was in 
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the heartiest accord with the paper. As far as possible they have 
brought about the isolation from the world of the students at St. 
John’s Seminary. Visitors are not allowed. Only for a short time 
in the summer are they allowed to go home. The greater part of 
their summer vacation is spent at a summer villa. The result has 
been beyond all expectations. If there be one danger against which 
the American clergy must guard, it is against a spirit of worldliness. 
If the clergy grow too rich and become worldly there is danger for 
the future of the Church in this country. Consequently, during 
their seminary course we must break them completely from the 
world. They must be transformed. They must be made men of 
God. There is no doubt that personal direction and contact is 
essential to their best formation, but we must use every element 
provided by seminary life to make them spiritual. At this time all 
outside training would seem to be useless, rather an impediment 
than a help. We need a tremendous transforming spiritual work 
in the seminary to save the Church in America. By every means 
in our power then, drive out the spirit of worldliness and keep 
the seminarians at least for this period of their formation, sep- 
arated from the world. 

Rev. Doctor Noonan, in thanking Doctor Finn for his inspiring 
talk, expressed what all must believe, that if our future priests 
become worldly, harm will inevitably result to the Church in 
America. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour and extreme heat, the discus- 
sion was postponed until the morning session. 

The Chairman announced the appointment of the following 
committees: 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D.D., Rev. Cyril 
Gaul, O.8.B., Rev. Martin M. Gregory, C.M., Ph.D. 

On Nominations: Rev. John B. Furay, 8.J., Very Rev. Aloysius 
J. Muench, D.S.Se., Rev. Bernard A. Connelly, C.SS.R. 





SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


The meeting opened with prayer. 
Rev. Leo. P. Foley, C.M., Ph.D., 8.T.D., of Kenrick Seminary, 
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Webster Groves, Mo., opened the morning session with a paper 
entitled, “Recent Recognition of Seminary Studies.” 

The scope of the paper was at first to answer the specific question: 
“What can seminaries offer from their curriculum as a possible 
equivalent for what the state and regional standardizing agencies 
demand for the Ph.D.?” However, in the meanwhile the North 
Central Association at its quarterly meeting in Chicago, adopted 
a very favorable resolution. on this very point. The purpose of 
this paper is thus to discuss this resolution by showing how the 
granted equivalency is verified in our seminary curriculum, and 
then to propose for further discussion this question: “Should our 
seminaries attempt actually to grant these degrees, equivalency 
for which has been accepted for faculty training by the North Cen- 
tral Association?”’ Rev. Doctor Foley then very clearly set forth 
his findings on this important topic, concluding with a statement 
of his unwillingness to urge the advisability of seminaries granting 
degrees. 

The Reverend Chairman then asked the question: “Does the 
faculty have to be approved by the North Central Association in 
order that the seminary may grant degrees?” 

Rev. Doctor Foley thought that the faculty would not be 
granted degrees but they would be recognized as possessing the 
equivalent to the degrees required. 

Rev. Father Furay, S.J., then asked concerning the difficulty in 
regard to semester hours which would require some adjustment. 

Should we worry at all about the North Central Association 
was the question proposed by Rev. J. Roger Smith, C.M., A.M., 
Dean of the Graduate School, St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Are we bringing im too much of this discussion? Is there any need 
of it? Christ can maintain His Church and as seminaries have 
been established for one purpose, why then should there be need 
to worry about the approval of outside educational agencies? 

The opinion of Very Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, D.S.Sc., Rector 
of St. Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., was also that we should 
not surbordinate our seminaries to the North Central Association. 
The primary purpose of the seminary should never be overlooked. 
However, there is need for degrees to teach even Catechism in the 
grade schools. He then outlined the work required to obtain 
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degrees in St. Francis’ Seminary. The parish priest with a school 
in his charge must have a degree. Therefore, we should consider 
the question. 

Rev. Father Patrick Cummins, 0.8.B., spoke of the two ex- 
tremes that are found in the standardizing movement. We should 
preserve a happy medium, by not paying too much attention or 
welcoming it, but on the other hand by not entirely ignoring it. 

The Seminary Department at this moment was honored by the 
visit of the President General, the Right Reverend Francis W. 
Howard, D.D., Bishop of Covington, Ky., and Rt. Rev. John B. 
Peterson, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, Mass. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Howard expressed his pleasure at meeting the members of 
the Seminary Department. He did not believe in attributing to 
the seminary all troubles that arise in the diocese. The seminaries 
are doing all that can be expected of them. Most certainly they 
are trying to impress upon the future priests the necessity of obed- 
ience and cooperation with their Bishop. If there be defects in 
their formation perhaps it is due to the lack of better fundamental 
training. 

The statement of Rt. Rev. Bishop Peterson that he always felt 
at home in the Seminary Department needed no explanation. He 
briefly enumerated the influences that play a part in the spiritual 
formation of the seminarian. There are influences prior to his 
seminary course—his home, his school training, his high school, 
and college. All these play a most important part in forming his 
character. And what is lacking at this time it is very difficult to 
supply. In the seminary more depends upon the quality of the 
men that he sees as his guides than any other factor. Nothing is 
more powerful than example. ‘“I know mine and mine know Me.” 
It is true of those who teach and direct in the seminary. The fac- 
ulty must have the one thing necessary. How do they know us? 
Is there in my life evidences of effort? If they see our efforts they 
have the most solid influence behind them. We must be their 
guides not only intellectually, but primarily along the rough way 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Continuing the discussion of the paper, Rev. J. Roger Smith, 
C.M., advocated the principle that the degree be known as a simple 
requirement of the State. The proper value must be put upon it. 
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These degrees are very seldom a good thing. They very often 
have a bad influence both on those who possess them and their 
companions who do not. Make it our purpose to impress the fact 
that the degree is merely a practical purpose demanded by the 
State. 

Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, C.M., D.D., Ph.D., Kenrick Semi- 
nary, Webster Groves, Mo., maintained that the North Central 
Association was not doing very much for us. We have already in 
our educational training what they are merely recognizing. 
Whether we obtain degrees or not does not matter. But these 
accrediting agencies are not going to obtain any foothold in our 
seminaries by a recognition of the equivalent value of our studies. 

Very Rev. Father Dubray, 8.M., asked, how would the North 
Central Association resolution be accepted by other similar asso- 
ciations? The answer was that the North Centra! Association was 
more rigid than all others in its requirements. 

A letter was then read from Rev. Doctor Harbrecht, Mt. St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Norwood, Cincinnati, Ohio, regretting his 
inability, due to ill health, to present the paper he had promised. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


The joint session of the Seminary Department and the Minor- 
Seminary Section was presided over by Rev. Joseph M. Noonan, 
C.M., D.D. 

The report of the Committee Appointed to Study Seminary 
Training in Terms of Equivalency for Graduate Studies, was read 
by Rev. William F. Cunningham, C.S.C., Ph.D., College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rt. Rev. Lambert Burton, OSB. conceded the danger of dis- 
couraging further studies in obtaining these degrees, but he felt 
that we could guard against this danger. His advice was to accept 
what was offered. He was rather astonished at the concessions 
granted. Rev. Father Gaul, O.S.B., also considered it a very 
generous offer. 

On the other hand, Rev. Doctor Foley, C.M., did not consider 
it as a concession at all. It was just a recognition. We should 
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never change the seminary curriculum to conform to any require- 
ments of any standardizing agency. Under no condition should 
we alter the seminary curriculum to obtain degrees. 

However, as the Reverend Chairman asked, does it involve a 
change in the seminary curriculum? 

In answer to questions proposed by Rev. Father Furay, S§.J., 
Rev. Doctor Cunningham expressed his belief that psychology in 
our philosophy course could be substituted for educational psy- 
chology as required by the standardizing agencies. However, 
acceptance by the North Central Association did not ipso facto 
imply acceptance by the State of Illinois. 

Rev. Patrick Cummins, O0.8.B., inquired as to the advisability 
of formally asking to be put upon their accredited list. 

Rt. Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S.B., stated that it would help 
the High-School Department to have it accredited and little would 
have to be sacrificed. Minor Seminaries are asking recognition of 
standardizing agencies of local districts. Some reject general 
psychology as replacing educational psychology. It will be found 
out upon application. So we should make our applications now. 
To have all majors in philosophy would leave the college one- 
sided. Are the standardizing agencies going to object? 

In the discussion that followed it was found that some accredited 
seminaries were granting degrees. It concluded with the state- 
ment that our motive in seeking recognition was purely a utili- 
tarian one. 

The next paper, “Societies in the Minor Seminary,” by the 
Reverend Gerard J. Heffels, S.V.D., St. Augustine’s Mission 
House, Bay St. Louis, Miss., was read, in his absence, by Rev. 
Cletus Hodapp, 8.V.D. 

There was no question as to the beneficial influences of such 
societies, provided they were subjected to proper supervision. 
Thus the question is how best to foster them to produce the best 
results. They should be subordinate to good order and every 
society should have as its principal object to foster activities not 
contained in the curriculum. They should never be contrary to 
the curriculum and at all times must be controlled by the super- 
vision of the faculty. 

Rev. Doctor Noonan, C.M., spoke of the danger of sometimes 
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arousing a spirit contrary to the spirit and purpose of the seminary. 

As was noted by Rev. Patrick Cummins, O.8.B., we must dis- 
tinguish between curricular and extra-curricular activity. We 
must be careful too of the distinction. There tends to be friction. 
Rt. Rev. Lambert Burton, O.S.B., outlined a system of assigning 
so many points for extra-curricular activity. Thus, for example, 
with points assigned for different positions, a student may not 
have more than fifteen points, and not more than one major 
position. It widens the distribution of offices and consequently 
prevents their accumulation in the hands of a few. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THurspDAY, JUNE 26, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


The meeting opened with prayer. 

Rev. James L. Walsh, C.M., A.M., Niagara University, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., read a paper entitled, “The Seminarian Studies the 
Faculty.” In a very interesting manner the paper outlined a 
picture of different professors and the effect that their respective 
characters had upon the student body. The student comes to 
the seminary with all goodwill. He lives in the same house with 
his professors. He sees them in all stages of their life. Conse- 
quently during this period of his formation their actions and ex- 
ample will exercise a great influence upon him. 

As Rev. Doctor Noonan remarked, in speaking of the paper, 
the seminarians are keen observers and very quickly do they esti- 
mate at their proper value the worth of those placed over them. 
Our influence upon them is infinitely greater than we ever expect. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Peterson, D.D., admired the paper very much 
for its human interest. There is not one engaged in seminary 
work who does not at some time wish he were out of the seminary 
when he realizes the ideal that should be presented to these stu- 
dents for the priesthood. However, seminarians are charitable. 
They recognize the human element in their teachers and despite 
defects they can sense their sincerity in the following of an ideal. 
There is always something of sincerity and goodness in a seminary 
professor that makes them try to help those under their care. 
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What we should seek to acquire is force with kindness—strength 
with geniality. 

The second paper, “‘A Protest Against Seminary Standardiza- 
tion,’ by the Very Reverend Thomas W. Plassmann, O.F.M., 
D.D., Ph.D., President, St. Bonaventure’s Ecclesiastical Semi- 
nary, Allegany, N. Y., was an exposition of the thesis protesting 
against the granting of degrees in the seminary course. 

Degrees have no place in the seminary. It seems like sewing a 
cheap button on a rich vestment. Humility is the basis of the 
spiritual life. It is necessary to acquire it before all else. The 
only title a priest should have is to be a priest of God—an Apostle 
of Christ. He should learn to be the spiritual father of God’s 
people. The only degrees he needs are the seven degrees of Holy 
Orders. To set up other standards is to mistrust the Holy Ghost. 
There is but one thing necessary, and we should concentrate upon 
this. 

The paper had given a beautiful description of degrees conferred 
upon candidates for the priesthood according to Rev. Doctor 
Aloysius J. Muench, Milwaukee, Wis. He felt, however, that 
even though no degrees had been conferred upon the Apostles, 
yet today as we have entered the field of education, circumstances 
were much different. If we inculcated the motive this would lessen 
the danger to humility. Degrees to a certain extent are now 
necessary. 

On the other hand, Rev. Doctor Foley, C.M., considered that 
degrees have lessened our scholarship. He agreed with the paper. 
The Church has raised our standards. A priest can do more now, 
not by obtaining degrees, but by a more thorough knowledge of 
theology. If we train priests honestly, then with the equivalency 
granted that will be sufficient. 

Rev. Father Furay, 8.J., in outlining conditions that existed 
now in Chicago, clearly demonstrated the conclusion that the 
time is coming when degrees will absolutely be needed. In this 
he was supported by Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, who recalled the 
fact that we must have accredited teachers in the high schools. 


Rev. Bernard A. Connelly, C.SS.R., considered the need of 
degrees as a subtle recognition of the State’s domination. Catholic 
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organizations should take charge of the whole educational system 
from the bottom of the ladder to the top. 


Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D.D., then read the following re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions: 


RESOLUTIONS 


We, the members of the Seminary Department of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, urge most emphatically that 
scientific spiritual direction be given to seminarians in their prepa- 
ration for the priesthood, especially in these days when it is so 
necessary to counteract the spirit of worldliness which is so preva- 
lent in modern American life. 

Secondly, we recommend that our seminary faculty ever bear 
in mind that their conduct at all times and under all circum- 
stances serve as an inspiration to our seminarians and a real 
incentive to priestly virtue. It must be our constant endeavor to 
do and to teach not only in our spiritual and priestly life but also 
in our duties as faculty men, in the activity of our leisure moments, 
in our civil and social dealings. May it be said of us: ‘Ut id quod 
verbo doceant, etiam opere expleant.” 

Further, we approve of moderate recreational exercises as a 
necessary and healthful aid to the physical well-being and develop- 
ment of seminarians. 

We endorse the Catholic Periodical Index and recommend its 
subscription to our members. 

We commend the painstaking efforts made by the Committee 
to Study Seminary Training in Terms of Equivalency for Grad- 
uate Studies, and congratulate the Committee upon the success 
thus far achieved. We suggest the careful consideration of the 
papers which have treated this matter technically and thoroughly. 


The resolutions were adopted on a motion of Rev. John B. 
Furay, S.J., seconded by Very Rev. Thomas W. Plassmann, 
O.F.M. 

On behalf of the Committee on Nominations, Rev. John B. 
Furay, S8.J., nominated the following officers for the coming year: 

President, Rev. Louis A. Markle, D.D., Ph.D., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Vice-President, Very Rev. Charles A. Finn, D.D., 
Boston, Mass.; Secretary, Very Rev. Joseph J. McAndrew, A.M., 
LL.D., Emmitsburg, Md. 

The officers were elected as nominated, on a motion of Rev. 
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John B. Furay, 8.J., seconded by Rev. Bernard A. Connelly, 
C.SS.R. 

Rev. Doctor Markle then took the chair and the meeting unani- 
mously expressed a vote of thanks to the retiring President, Rev. 
Doctor Noonan, C.M., for all the untiring efforts he had displayed 
in furthering the work of the Seminary Department. 

There being no further business, the meeting closed with prayer. 

Louis A. Markie, D.D., Px.D., 
Acting Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EQUIVALENCE OF 
THE SEMINARY TRAINING IN TERMS 
OF GRADUATE STUDY 





REVEREND WILLIAM F. CUNNINGHAM, C.S.C., PH.D., DEAN OF STUDIES, 
COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, ST. PUAL, MINN. 





Following the Progress Report of the Committee made last year 
at the annual meeting of this Association, one additional member 
was added to the personnel of the Committee to represent the 
colleges in charge of the diocesan clergy. Father Hahn, Dean of 
St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn., was appointed to this position. 

The Committee held one informal meeting on the occasion of 
the annual meeting of the North Central Association in Chicago 
in March. Two members of your Committee, Father Schwitalla 
and Father Cunningham were also members of a Committee of 
the North Central Association studying this same problem. Father 
Schwitalla made a comparative study of the training given by the 
members of the Religious Orders of Men having colleges in the 
North Central Association and also of the training given by the 
seminaries of the diocesan clergy in the twenty states of the Middle 
West territory in which this Association operates. There were 
some differences, of course, but in general the training was very 
much the same and it was thought best to make a recommendation 
to the North Central Association in which all groups would receive 
a minimum return for their training without reference to any dif- 
ferences present in the several courses of study submitted. It was 
the opinion of the members of your Committee that the report 
submitted to the North Central Association for the purpose of 
meeting Standard 5 of that Association, Faculty Training, which 
was adopted by that Association at its annual meeting in March, 
should be accepted by your Committee and submitted at this 
meeting with a recommendation for its adoption by this Associa- 
tion. This report is as follows: 
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“That the complete training given by the several orders of 
men and by the seminaries of the secular clergy be accepted for 
the purposes stated in the following Standard on Faculty 
Training, as including: 

(a) Training equivalent to the bachelor’s degree. 

(b) In Latin and history, training equivalent to the 

master’s degree. 

(d) In philosophy, training equivalent to the master’s 

degree and one additional year of graduate study. 

(d) In religion, religious education, and ethics, training 

equivalent to the Ph.D. degree.”’ 
(North Central Quarterly, June 1930, p. 69). 


As Chairman of your Committee, I therefore move: 

(1) That this report be accepted by this Association for 
determining the procedure to be followed in applying its own 
Standard on Faculty Training to those institutions on the faculties 
of which priests are serving; and 


(2) That your Committee be discharged. 


FaTuHer ScHwITa.ia, St. Louis University, 
FatuHer McHveu, De Paul University, 
FaTHer Hann, St. Mary’s College, 
FaTHER CUNNINGHAM, College of St. 
Thomas, Chairman. 
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RECREATION IN THE SEMINARY 





REVEREND ULRICH F. MUELLER, C.PP.S., ST. CHARLES BORROMEO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CARTHAGENA, OHIO 





When this theme was allotted to me I felt a strong temptation 
to solve it in the modern fashion: by way of questionnaires, but 
on second thought I began to doubt the value of such procedure. 
It might give useful pointers, but as the answers would be colored 
by the four idola of Bacon of Verulam, the inductive method could 
not lead to a firm conclusion regarding the “what ought to be”; 
hence the deductive method was chosen. 

Though the new Encyclopedia Brittanica does not list the word 
“recreation” even in the general index, still the theme is rather 
vast. Hence, permit me to plunge in medias res. Likewise, ex- 
cuse me if at times the treatise seems rather dogmatic. The 
guiding principles shall be: 

(A) Recreation is necessary. 

(B) The best form of recreation is play of some kind. 

(C) In the choice, the students should be free from restraint 
and even supervision as far as this is possible. 

(D) The necessary restraint should be limited, first, by the 
requirements of discipline; second, by the means of the institution. 

(A) That recreation is necessary needs hardly any proof. 
Nature demands it categorically. Spirituality is not against it. 

Recreation vi vocis is to “refresh,” viz., bodily and spiritual 
powers, which have become fatigued from exercise; the more so if 
this exercise was rather strenuous or even excessive. The need of 
recreation is always bodily even where spiritual powers have been 
concerned. Though the mind never becomes fatigued, the organs 
do. The scholastic theory of the relation of mind and body suffi- 
ciently explains this. Every energy of any power demands some 
tension either muscular or nervous. 
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Recreation well sandwiched between work is the only means to 
prevent the need of what is sometimes demanded by the physician; 
“complete rest.”” There is not a sane physician who will not tell 
you that without proper recreation nearly everybody must face 
sooner or later a complete breakdown. Experience of thirty years 
warrants me to say and I am sure many of you can point to similar 
experiences: “Many an imprudent young man who overdid either 
his studies or his prayers has been down and out long before he 
ought to be in a normal course of life.”” In European institutions 


of learning, pauses, viz., recess, furlough, free-days, vacations at . 


stated intervals, have been established by law. 

Nature itself provides at least some period of recreation: sleep. 
Curtailing this has always proven fatal, though some marvelous 
exceptions are recorded in both profane and sacred history. But 
the ordinary man is merely tempting God if he tries to imitate 
some saint or sage. 


Cassian relates of the Apostle St. John that he was recreating 
by playing with a partridge, when a hunter came to visit him. 
The visitor expressed his astonishment that the great Apostle 
should idle away his precious time in such a trifling manner. But 
the Saint answered: “What is this, that isin your hand?” Answers 
the visitor: ‘This is my bow.” St. John: “But why is it slack 
instead of bent?” “Because,” replied the hunter, “if it were al- 
ways on the stretch it would either break or lose its spring.” 
The answer of St. John shows that spirituality is not against 
nature: “If so, then be not scandalized at my relaxation, the soul 
is like your bow, fatigued it is unfit to practice virtue when re- 
quired.” (Cass. Coll. XXIV, cap. 21). 

(B) The short pauses between the day’s work—classes, study, 
prayer, chapel—are very efficacious. How to fill them is usually 
left to the judgment of the individual. The absence of restraint 
is itself felt as a recreation, but alas! this very absence may lead 
to abuse. Some of these shorter pauses are used for additional 
sleep, but this should be discouraged. A so-called siesta is in our 
climate not only not necessary but more often harmful. Inten- 
sified use of pleasure likewise tends to reduce true recreation. It 
is a well-known fact that week-ends granted by secular colleges 
often bring the pupils back more tired than when they left. 
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The short pauses between the classes or in the study-hall may 
be left entirely to the discretion of the pupils except that one in- 
sist on a certain decorum, but this should be obtained by an appeal 
to their manliness rather than by rigorous rules. Absenting one’s- 
self from these should be discouraged by an appeal to the esprit de 
corps. The young men should learn that it is against good taste 
to hurry to the smoking room to get a few puffs, or to hasten to 
turn on some radio to catch the latest ditty or report of the base- 
ball or football game. It surely smacks of selfishness. If a special 
pause be granted for the game-reports let all or at least the entire 
class be together, even if some do not care for these reports. 
Let them show a spirit of solidarity in these short pauses. Singu- 
larity in these short pauses is not a sign of independence in the 
good sense, but augurs as a rule rather illy. Even special devo- 
tions should be discouraged at this time. The priesthood is a 
moral body, and the seminarian who wants too many special de- 
votions which take him away from his companions is probably 
not in the right place. He belongs to some order where his extra- 
ordinary longing is satisfied without himself breaking away from 
his companions. Sapienti sat. 

However, I suppose what is more expected is some principles to 
govern the recreation of the longer pauses, at noon, in the evening, 
the free-days and the week-ends. For these the recreations that 
come into question may be grouped under (1) entertainments; 
(2) sports; (3) play. 

Let us start with entertainment, for here we may be brief, be- 
cause it is not a necessary part of recreation. A definition com- 
prising the various forms of entertainment would be difficult to 
give, nor is it absolutely required for our purpose. The essential 
in entertainment seems to be the offering of some pleasure to the 
rather passive, receptive senses: eye and ear. Let us simply 
mention the main groups of entertainment. They are: (1) music 
and the acted play; (2) canned music and canned drama in the 
phonograph and movie, and of late the movie-tone; (3) the radio 
and soon, television. 

Concerts and theatrical plays must be sought as a rule outside 
the seminary, though they may be offered by members in the semi- 
nary. In the latter case one point would seem to need emphasis: 
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the esprit de corps ought to prompt all to attend and not to use 
the free time thus offered for selfish indulgence in some other kind. 
Though attendance should probably not be made obligatory; yet 
absentees need watching! 

Whether production of concerts and theatrical plays by semi- 
narians should be encouraged is a rather moot question. They 
would seem as a rule too welcome: they require more time for 
preparation than is assigned for recreation, absence from study, 
absence from class, or curtailing of sleep—always harmful in the 
young. But neither should they be entirely forbidden. Prudent 
supervision against too frequent production and against possible 
abuses is all that is required. Appeal to the sense of honor should 
be made, that the participants do not curtail their necessary work. 
But such as need all their time for making sufficient grades, or 
who need all possible recreation should not be allowed to parti- 
cipate. 

As to theatres acted in regular play houses, the canons provide 
by forbidding clerics to attend them. As to attending movie- 
houses, that ought to be surely forbidden likewise. 


But should the movie be introduced in the seminary itself? 
-Instructive films are rare and are strictly speaking not entertain- 
ment. Others may be entertaining and hence be recreation in so 
far as they break monotony and routine, but even so their recrea- 
tional value is rather doubtful. The student’s eyes are highly 
taxed by studying. Why tax them still more with the flickering 
film? Moreover, really unobjectionable films are hard to get. 
And what is the real recreation when the drama is highly emotional 
and you leave with every nerve aquiver? After all, entertainment 
is not a necessary part of recreation. 

As to the radio, it may take the place of a concert, but it surely 
should not be tolerated in the students’ rooms or study-hall. Its 
proper place is the recreation room where all may share it in 
recreation time, who care to do so. How to regulate what should 
be heard, must be left to the radio-fans. Fraternal charity should 
see to it that gradually all get what they desire to hear. 

Sport, originally from the French desport, pleasure, play, 
designates today bodily exercises—usually in the open air—but 
with a connotation that they be performed: (1) according to set 
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and often rather rigorous rules; (2) with a view of competition 
and championship. In this sense, England was the classical land 
of sport though America has become a close if not superior rival. 
A complete enumeration of the various forms of sport is out of 
question. For schools, the sport-life is rather limited anyway— 
baseball, football, basketball, volleyball, tennis, and where the 
winters are severe enough, the various ice-sports like hockey, 
tobogganing, perhaps skiing, ete. As to the seminary, it would 
be probably best to allow no sports whatever. The reason is that 
they all harbor great dangers for body and soul. This may seem 
rather rigorous, but one should keep in mind that we speak of 
tennis as a sport not as a mere amateur game et sic de aliis. All 
sports should be barred from the seminary: 

(1) Above all, the required training for any sport has a ten- 
deney to produce one-sidedness in the development of certain 
sets of muscles not infrequently to the impairment of the circula- 
tory system—heart, or respiratory system—lungs. The fact is 
that if anybody be allowed to take up some sport he ought to be 
examined first especially regarding heart action. 

(2) Sport leads but too easily to neglect of studies, be it di- 
rectly—time required for training, be it indirectly—tiredness 
from too strenuous exercises. There is inattention in the class- 
room enough, due to perfectly natural causes. Why allow them 
to multiply by too strenuous exercise? 

(3) If there be competition, and real sport requires this er 
definitione, the honors paid the victors lead to pride, foolish 
boasting, a ridiculous sense of one’s importance, yea even quarrels 
—umpire?, lack of regard for others, and even direct cruelty— 
football! 

All this ean be easily proven from the experience of high schools 
and colleges. But whilst there, sport has become a necessary 
evil, which has to be tolerated—or even encouraged?—with the 
hope that more mature years will bring also better sense, why 
should the seminary help to continue the abuse of the college? 
Even handball and volleyball should not be tolerated as sports 
but as mere games. So may, of course, baseball, basketball, 
though these are apt to become sporty and then broken arms, 
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legs, or other limbs will not be too rare, for the spirit of ambition 
to win at all cost is not so easy to eliminate. 

There would seem to remain but one form of recreation for 
seminarians, viz., play. True, play is so intimately connected 
with childhood that the Greeks called it Paizein; yet play is suit- 
able to all ages, even extreme old-age. Two elements enter into 
the idea of play, which distinguish it from every other activity: 
(1) The note of pleasure. It is essential to play that it give 
pleasure, though the sense of pleasure may be merely the subcon- 
scious feeling of freedom from restraint. But for this very reason 
a commanded play is a contradictio in adjectis. (2) Play has no 
definite purpose; it is its own purpose. 

Thus play is opposed on the one hand to work, which is a means 
to an end; on the other hand to sport, whose aim is perfection of 
some special power with the sccondary aim to win applause by 
vying in competition. Play can be used and is used at times with 
a specific end, e.g., the play of the kindergarten aims at instruction, 
using the child’s instinct to play for the purpose of teaching, but 
then, it ceases to be pure play. Instructive play is a hybrid 
suitable enough for children but hardly worthy of consideration 
for the mature mind. 

Again, every play can be made a sport. Tennis, ordinarily 
more of the nature of play becomes sport if developed scientifi- 
cally and artfully to produce great skill and to win in keen com- 
petition. And so any other play as e.g., even chess can become a 
sport. Vice versa, every sport can be made to serve as play. 
The amateurish baseball of the grade school, played even by 
girls, is a play. 

For recreation, play is superior to both entertainment which is 
too passive and to sport which is too strenuous. For the intellec- 
tual worker it would seem to be the very ideal of recreation. 
Reasons: The instinct to play is innate. It begins to assert itself 
in the new-born babe in earliest infancy. In fact, even the higher 
animals play. As nature has provided one form of recreation in 
sleep, so she also is the teacher of the other, play. Play is analo- 
gous to the biological functions of nutrition and sleep. Sleep is 
the passive; play the active side of recreation. Play, in fact, is 
the necessary complement of work, and since the seminarian’s 
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work is all mental his play ought to be muscular rather than intel- 
lectual. 

Psychologically, powers are used much easier for play than for 
work; hence manual work, even though enjoyed cannot be a full 
substitute for play. Neither can light reading for the already 
mentally occupied, because it uses the same powers as studies, 
though in a lesser degree. Morally, play is indifferent; its good- 
ness or evilness must be determined in concreto. 

Play per see needs no companion. Witness the hours that the 
child can play alone making mudpies, ete. Adults too can play 
solitaire for hours without tiring. 

However, the seminarian should not play alone. Man is an 
animal sociale, and the solitary is either a man of special divine 
vocation—for him we make no rule—or more often an odd fellow 
not fitting into the organization called collectively, the clergy. 
Play with companions and according to set rules becomes a game. 
A game of billiards or a game of cards requires at least two and 
are most enjoyable to the ordinary mortal if played by more. 

The number and variety of games is almost infinite, but they 
all may be grouped under two heads: (a) indoor-games; (b) out- 
door games. The latter require some physical exercise. The for- 
mer may be conveniently subdivided into (1) games that require 
exercise, as bowling, billiards, quoits, volleyball; (2) sedentary 
games, as card games and the various games played on boards 
like chess, checkers, etc. 

In the decision which games should be fostered and which 
should be discouraged, we should be guided by the laws of hygiene 
no less than by the principles of discipline. Note that I say 
“fostered or discouraged,” for I hold it as essential to recreation 
to allow as much freedom of choice as is possible together with 
discipline. Restraint is the deadly enemy of true recreation; yet 
I realize that some restraint is necessary, lest liberty become li- 
cense. The restraint should be restricted to a minimum. Super- 
vision likewise is necessary, for, after all, our seminarians are still 
in the formative period of life and need some guidance; to trust 
to their own good sense always will soon be found to be a mistake, 
but this too ought to be of a nature as not to be felt. We should 
be older companions rather than policemen. This is best ob- 
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tained if we, as far as possible, join in the games, or at least take 
interest in them. 

“I say, hygienic principles ought to reign supreme. For though 
we want to produce brain rather than brawn, yet after all the old 
saw is true: Mens sana in corpore sano. 

In view of this the students should be encouraged to spend as 
much time out-doors as possible. The recreation room should be 
the last resort. Only rain and extreme cold should drive the 
students inside at recreation time. This too should be obtained 
by suasion rather than direct restriction, though some pressure 
may be exerted by merely keeping that room closed. I believe 
that we shall obtain best results by hygienic lectures and emphasis 
upon the following points: (a) That health is a precious gift of 
God and required categorically to do God’s work. Whilst some 
heroic souls worked wonders with a very precarious health or 
even with advancing disease, ordinarily, people do not do more 
but rather less than their health allows. (b) That it is absolutely 
certain that inside recreation—especially in the smoky recreation 
room—is never healthful. The more rugged may not suffer 
much from it, but the weaker are always damaged. (c) That the 
transition period of life—seventeen to twenty-five—is laying the 
foundation for the future usefulness or impotency. 

The short pauses between classes usually are spent indoors. If 
it could be arranged they would be better spent outdoors. They 
offer no chance to play, since they are too short; moreover exer- 
cise, even of a less strenuous kind is likely to cause inattention in 
the class following the recreation. Most profitably they could be 
spent in walking and deep breathing. But discipline should see 
to it that these precious minutes are not wasted by sitting in the 
room and indulging in cigarettes. If the use of the recreation 
room be permitted—it were probably best not opened at all—the 
radio might furnish a short diversion. 

The larger pauses at noon and in the evening are likewise unfit 
for play, for all major exercise as required in tennis, volleyball, 
bowling, etc., disturbs digestion; yet the time should be spent 
outdoors—probably walking—according to the slogan: Post 
coenam stabis aut mille passus meabis. Man is no ruminant that 
he should lie down or sit down. It surely is an abuse to sit down 
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right after meal to a game of cards or to listen to the radio. If it 
has to be spent indoors the lighter games: billiards, quoits, ete. 
are available. 

The best time for games are evidently the two free afternoons, 
Wednesday and Saturday, and probably Sunday after vespers. 
These furnish ample time for games: tennis, baseball, croquet, 
horseshoe, and others. For those who do not care for games per- 
haps other recreation: hiking, hunting, fishing might be allowed 
where the neighborhood permits and to such as are of proven 
character so as to be sure that they will not abuse the privilege. 
In the choice of the games the students should enjoy perfect free- 
dom. Likewise in the grouping of players; yet watch should be 
had lest cliques are formed. Two things are dangerous in the semi- 
nary: the singular fellow who does not hitch up with anybody, 
and too much particular friendship. 

There is one game which would seem to be especially fit for 
these longer pauses, if I had not special misgivings as to its feasi- 
bility, and that is golf. Those who have ever played it or watched 
it will understand why I would put in a plea for it. It is likewise 
the game in which the faculty could easiest join and thus ensure 
the proper supervision. 

But alas! golf-links are expensive. They require at least be- 
tween 200 and 300 acres of ground to be interesting. Their up- 
keep is likewise expensive, and so are even the clubs. The most 
essential ones cannot be purchased for less than $15.00 and that 
does not count lost balls. Our faithful who contribute their mites 
to maintain our seminaries would certainly be scandalized were 
we to maintain at the seminary so expensive an outfit for what 
they consider mere pleasure. 

Perhaps it would be possible to make arrangements with some 
nearby municipal golfgrounds—membership in one of them I 
know is but ten dollars a year. A few hours on the golf-links are a 
marvelous tonic for the busy brainworker. It might be made a 
privilege for the hardest pluggers, who need such recreation most, 
if parents or friends could provide the sinews. 

Of course, they would not be allowed to don the more than 
ridiculous golf-togs, neither to put off the Roman collar. If it be 
objected that the going out into the world might destroy the re- 
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ligious spirit I should answer that this is not necessarily so. They 
need not meet anybody but their own. I have seen as many as 
one hundred teams play on the same ground; yet hardly any two 
teams met on the same greens. And is not a little test of vocation 
to be welcomed rather than hoodooed? If contact with the world 
at such a distance as it occurs on the golf-links makes a man waver 
in his vocation and he cannot overcome it by prayer and com- 
munion, perhaps it were better he quit in time. 

Basketball and football are too strenuous and become too 
easily sporty—even baseball has a tendency to this—and then 
there is the danger for limbs. I have seen more than one leg or 
arm or jaw or nose broken even in baseball, and both basketball 
and football are surely still rougher. 

As to indoor games on rainy days and in winter, such games as 
require muscular exercise are preferable to sedentary games. As 
to card games the writer openly avows a distaste, for he has found 
that they cultivate—though probably not necessarily—a spirit of 
clannishness which often is carried into later life so that no con- 
frater is welcome who cannot sit down to a game of scat or whist. 
Games of chance like poker, moreover, lead in later life to a spirit 
of gambling, certainly not very edifying in a priest. Probably 
these games ought not be strictly forbidden—the forbidden al- 
lures—but they should be discouraged and the candidates should 
learn that a priest should be rather above the average laymen, 
who cannot have a good time unless they sit down to a game of 
pinochle or play bridge with the ladies. 

In conclusion, let me ask the pardon of my hearers. The essay 
was rather rambling. The reason is that the theme was rather 
new and all first attempts are naturally crude; moreover, I think 
the wrong man was chosen to work out the theme. So if you are 
disappointed do not lay the whole blame on me. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have inspected smaller links of 
90-100 acres which seem quite satisfactory. 
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In the life of every good priest there is one day that stands 
apart. For him it is the day of days. The glory and the joy that 
surrounds that day does not seem to lessen with the years. What 
Pentecost was to the Apostles in many ways the day of his ordina- 
tion is to the holy priest. And he never ceases to wonder at the 
goodness of God in bestowing such a great gift on one so unworthy. 
For certainly unworthy is any creature of so great a dignity. 
And yet what was the first question the ordaining Bishop asked 
upon the morning of his ordination? ‘Dost thou know him to be 
worthy?” And the answer of the Archdeacon was: “As far as 
human frailty alloweth me to know, I both know and bear witness 
that he is worthy of the charge of that office.” Whence comes 
this knowledge of his fitness? From the Seminary. It is a ques- 
tion that is always asked. And it is the Seminary that ever must 
give the answer. An answer, too, that implies knowledge concerning 
the candidate’s worthiness to assume that great office with all 
its accompanying and tremendous responsibilities. In the answer 
to this question we have the very reason of the existence of semi- 
naries—a statement of the precise purpose for which they exist— 
the training of future priests. And when the Seminary affirms or 
testifies to his worthiness, it is primarily in regard to his moral 
and spiritual fitness and only secondarily in regard to his intel- 
lectual attainments. When the Fathers of the Council of Trent 
signed the decree for the erection of seminaries, it was not with 
the intention of providing for the intellectual culture of future 
priests. There was plenty of scholarship provided by the uni- 
versities of the day. The spiritual and moral training was lacking 
and that was the purpose of the seminary. The students then, 
as now, could acquire the knowledge necessary to exercise their 
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ministry without seminary life, but not the necessary moral and 
spiritual formation. Indeed, it is impossible to over-emphasize 
the importance of the spiritual education to be acquired in the 
seminary. This work, according to the words of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI, is the greatest carried on in the Church of God. 
Even at the time of the Council of Trent, in spite of the disasters 
and misfortunes that were threatening the Church, the establish- 
ment of seminaries was regarded as the most important reform 
that they had instituted. 

The purpose of this paper is thus to offer a few suggestions re- 
garding those elements entering into the spiritual formation of our 
future priests that are sometimes not appreciated. Of those 
means common to all seminaries—meditation, Mass, Holy Com- 
munion, and all spiritual exercises whose value is rightly appre- 
ciated and almost always sufficiently emphasized, we shall not 
speak. However, there are means that sometimes by reason of 
their very elemental character are overlooked or taken for granted, 
and it may help to recall these. To such we may add one or two 
suggestions that may not be original, yet are not commonly 
employed. 

First: A special preparation to fit the candidate for his seminary 
course would undoubtedly be productive of good results. 

There are many elements in the spiritual training of the priest 
over which the Seminary has no control. No two students come 
to the seminary with just the same moral or spiritual formation. 
Some possess five talents, some only two, and others but one. To 
a great extent many are already formed. The Seminary must 
make use of the material that is presented to it. The habits of 
acting that the student has already acquired and those principles 
according to which he judges and habitually acts present to the 
Seminary either obstacles or helps to his future training, in so far 
as they lead him away from or closer to God. No one can esti- 
mate the value of the ideals placed in the heart and soul of the future 
priest by a good and holy mother, by a home whose very atmo- 
sphere was saturated with a strong faith in God, a faith tending 
to produce the greatest reverence and devotion for all things of 
religion, and particularly for the priesthood. If this training be 
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lacking it is extremely difficult to ever replace it. And how far- 
reaching the influence of the priest who watched over him and 
guided him during his childhood and youth? Over all these things 
the Seminary has no control and great indeed is the part they play 
in the life-work of the priest. In his work on Ecclesiastical Train- 
ing, Cardinal Bourne emphasizes at length the necessity of this 
pre-seminary training, particularly on the part of those who have 
knowledge of the prospective vocation. And although we have 
no direct control over this part of the student’s training, it would 
seem a step in the right direction if we demanded some special 
preparation before he entered theology. Moreover, if the pre- 
dominant fault at the present time seems to be the lack of a real 
appreciation of the training that the seminary gives, then this 
special period of preparation could be aimed at producing a fuller 
realization of the training they are about to undergo. It is im- 
possible to have a novitiate such as demanded in Religious Orders, 
and this would not eliminate all defects, but it would help. How- 
ever, before theology, it might be possible to give them what 
would be equivalent to a month’s intensified novitiate. This 
could be easily arranged by taking the last two weeks of vacation, 
the first week’s retreat, and one week of the regular term. Thus 
it would not interfere too much with the year’s work. It would 
be a month of intensified spiritual training, not as rigorous as a 
retreat, and yet modelled upon it. Complete isolation, several 
periods of meditation during the day, in which the importance, 
the great value and the necessity of making the fullest use of their 
seminary training would be gradually impressed upon them. And 
how could this be better accomplished than by setting before them 
the ideal of the priesthood? Eager, zealous, and impressionable 
as they are at this time, an impression could be made that would 
last not only throughout their seminary course, but would endure 
in its effects throughout their whole life. Above all, to work 
well and receive the greatest value from their life in the seminary 
they must have the right motive, the right attitude, or as it is 
commonly expressed, the right spirit. This month’s preparation 
seems in part a practical answer to a question that is often left 
unanswered in our minds, as we notice the light view many take 
of their seminary life. It would be a severe test and when finished 
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it at least would ensure a measure of goodwill and spiritual balance 
that is perhaps sometimes lacking in beginners. 

SeconpDLy: To procure a sound spiritual training, complete iso- 
lation from the world must be maintained at any cost. 

Following the decree of the Council of Trent, many of the first 
seminaries failed in their purpose. St. Vincent de Paul ascribed 
these initial failures to the mixing of seminaries proper with secu- 
lar students under the same code. He wisely separated them and 
we know the success that attended his efforts. Thus, were we to 
seek one note characteristic of all seminaries that are marked by 
the success of the spiritual training they give, it is always true 
that they take great care to keep their students isolated from the 
world. Christ, the Master of Perfection, would have all those 
who wish to follow Him take leave of all they possess. ‘‘So, 
likewise, every one of you that doth not renounce all that he pos- 
sesseth cannot be my disciple.”” The spiritual man must retain 
no attachment to, nor desire of anything he would not willingly 
forsake for God. The first thing any soul must do to approach 
God is to be withdrawn from attachment to creatures. How 
wisely, then, does the Church seek to procure this attitude in the 
future priest by his withdrawal from all things of the world, by 
his isolation in the seminary. And this absolute separation from 
the world as an essential element of seminary life is so taken for 
granted that perhaps it is in danger of not being appreciated, and 
thus to some extent lost. It should be the first and most essential 
demand of any seminary. The seminarians must be placed apart 
from the world. They must be isolated in so far and inasmuch as 
is possible. As priests they are to be leaders in the Kingdom of 
God. They are to spread His Kingdom on earth. They are to 
make men spiritual, and they cannot do this unless they are spiri- 
tual themselves. They can influence the world for good only 
in so far as they are unworldly themselves. As the Imitation says: 
“He, therefore, who aims at inward and spiritual things, must, 
with Jesus, turn aside from the crowd.” “No man can safely 
appear in public but he who loves seclusion.”” ‘No man can safely 
speak but he who loves silence.” (Bk. 1. C. 20). And is there 
not a possibility at the present time that we are losing sight of 
the immense advantages and I might even say the absolute 
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necessity of the seminarian’s separation from the world and the 
things of the world? Are we excluding all practical and utilitarian 
activities from our seminaries in order that nothing of the world 
might enter therein? Is our primary concern to create in the semi- 
nary an atmosphere of pure spirituality? If there be one obstacle 
to that serious appreciation of things spiritual that we so earnestly 
desire to see present in the mind and heart of each student, it 
is the mental dissipation so characteristic of the present time. 
Modern inventions have so multiplied the pleasures of this life, 
they have so improved the means of communication, and hence 
the diffusion of ideas, that the young man coming to the semi- 
nary today, although presenting fundamentally the same prob- 
lem as ever, yet presents it in an aggravated form. Modern life 
tends more than ever to attach young men to the things of earth. 
It tends to lessen the spirit of recollection by the multiplicity of 
interests it is continually presenting to the mind. These young 
men come to the seminary with all goodwill. True, they wish 
to spend themselves in the service of their Divine Master, but their 
life has not in many cases been one that best adapts them to the 
reception of spiritual principles. They are attached in many 
ways to the world. They are not prepared for, nor do they ap- 
preciate, the sacrifice that a life of perfection entails. No matter 
how good and promising some of them may be, they have grown 
up in the world. All of them are tainted by the spirit of the world. 
Whether they worked against it or not, their minds and imagina- 
tions have been affected by the point of view of the world. And 
this must be removed. As long as and in so far as they remain 
worldly they are not capable of accepting spiritual ideas. They 
simply do not absorb the teaching that is daily given them. Their 
very habits of thinking, their attitude towards life, prevent it. 
Thus, at the very outset by our attitude towards the world in 
which they have been living, by our insistence and our care that 
they should be entirely cut off from any communication with it, 
we impress upon them the truth that not only in theory, but also 
in fact have they left the world behind. As priests they are to 
be in the world, but certainly not of the world. To create a spiri- 
tual atmosphere, one in which everything is subordinated to their 
spiritual training, all contact with the world must cease. Need 
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we recall the principle that St. Vincent de Paul is recorded as ex- 
pressing: ‘Young ecclesiastics need hours of silence and of re- 
treat where they may be trained in virtue and ecclesiastical 
learning.”’ And, in fact, St. Vincent obtained the right atmosphere 
for his seminary by eliminating all that could distract the student. 
Is it impossible to keep away all visitors from the seminary? 
On the other hand, can we not eliminate every permission for 
students to leave the seminary grounds? Is this really impossible? 
And yet how are we going to put an effectual stop to intercourse 
with the world unless we do so. Could it not be gradually ar- 
ranged that they be kept apart from the world during the sum- 
mer months by the establishment of summer homes for each 
seminary? The objection might be proposed that by such a course 
we are rendering the seminarian less capable of mingling with the 
people with whom afterwards he is to work. There is no danger 
of this. He can never become too unworldly. On the contrary, 
as soon as he is ordained, the tendency against which he must 
constantly struggle is that of the world to make him worldly, 
to drag him down to its own level. Its tendency is always to 
lower the spiritual standard. This is the reason that every time 
a student leaves the protecting atmosphere of the seminary and 
returns with news and ideas from the world, it necessarily lowers 
the spiritual atmosphere of the seminary. The same is true every 
time that the world in any way whatsoever is permitted to come 
into contact with the life of the seminary. Thus complete isola- 
tion from the world, at least during the seminary year, must be 
maintained at any cost. 


THirDLy: His intellectual culture must not overshadow nor ob- 
scure his moral and spiritual formation, but should rather assist it. 

Virtue and learning are the two great requisites of a priest. He 
works to acquire both in the seminary. Thus, there is ever a dan- 
ger that the acquisition of learning may impede the development 
of virtue. In fact, the very attitude of the authorities may con- 
stitute a serious obstacle to obtaining a purely spiritual atmosphere 
in the seminary. In beginning their course the students are told 
that but one thing is necessary, and then in practice it often 
works out differently. In many instances the importance of his 
studies is overemphasized. There is an undue insistence upon his 
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classwork. His notes are made known to him. The result is 
that very often his standing in his class becomes of great import- 
ance. Could not there be set before him as a proximate motive 
for serious endeavor, the fact that in doing so he is already directly 
working for God? We should constantly insist upon this point 
of view, reminding him too that the success that he may have in 
his studies or his lack of success is of little importance if the 
proper effort and motive are there. For if these two be present, 
God, wishing him to labor in His service, will give him the light 
and strength to obtain knowledge sufficient to exercise his minis- 
try properly. His notes should never be made known to him by 
the seminary authorities. 

Rarely does the manifestation of the notes of examinations fail 
to produce a lowering in the spiritual tone of the seminary as a 
whole. Often the effect is to induce the student to study with an 
entirely unpriestly motive. He wishes to do better in his ex- 
aminations. Should any student seem to fall below the standard 
warranted by his talents he could be advised that he was not doing 
the work of which he was capable, that he was not making use of 
the talents that God had given him to prepare himself for the 
priesthood. Should he seem incapable of attaining the minimum 
of knowledge required for the ministry he could then be advised 
of his danger. By such a method we would by our very attitude 
towards examinations keep them subservient to the main purpose 
of the seminary. They would become rather an aid to ascertain 
his zeal and industry, a means proposed to him of drawing closer 
to his Divine Model, rather than an end in themselves. If at 
one time, too, they seem to present an especial hindrance, it is 
at the end of the course, immediately preceding ordination. 
These months should be spent in concentrating upon the one 
thing necessary. And what sometimes happens? The examina- 
tion for their faculties may be left in the hands of the seminary 
authorities. Sometimes there is a review of dogmatic theology. 
These tests involve a great mental strain. Whether we will it or 
not they are the principal object, the chief thought and care of 
the student. At that time they constitute for him the one thing 
necessary, and this should not be. His mind, at least for some 
months before his ordination, should be free from all unnecessary 
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anxieties that tend to obscure the more essential preparation. 
In many ways this period preceding his ordination is one of the 
most important of his whole life. It is at this time that he begins 
more than ever to realize the great dignity and the sanctity of 
the office to which he is fast approaching, and no matter how 
light he may have been in the past, at this time he is ready to make 
any sacrifice to prepare himself more worthily. This difficulty 
might be overcome if all examinations of great import were 
finished by mid-year. Thus the dogma, moral, and scripture, 
or other subjects that he may be taking, of that term only, would 
constitute his tests immediately preceding the priesthood. It 
would not be well for all study to be discontinued, and these 
tests, based upon the work of a usual term, would not interfere 
in any way with the thoughts of the Order he is going to receive. 

In another way, too, his studies sometimes hinder his spiritual 
progress. Admitting the principle of isolation as a preservative 
for the spiritual atmosphere, all learning, excellent though it may 
be in itself, and no matter how apparently useful and even neces- 
sary for his later ministry, impedes rather than helps his real 
education if it necessitates his going forth into the world or causes 
the entering into the seminary of outside influences that are not 
entirely religious. We must constantly remember that a seminary 
is not primarily a place of study. A seminary is a place, the only 
essential object of which is to train to a truly spiritual and super- 
natural life, those whom God has called to participate in the priest- 
hood of His Divine Son. Thus all other aims and purposes 
must be subordinate to this, and all other ends that lead away from 
this must be sacrificed, no matter how useful they may appear 
from a practical point of view. 

Perhaps, too, untold good could be accomplished by actually 
using the classes as a means of furthering their spiritual knowledge. 
Practically every tract in dogmatic theology lends itself at some 
time to a practical spiritual application. And when these occa- 
sions present themselves, the professor could easily sum up the 
spiritual truth contained therein with particular reference to their 
own life. Father Tanquerey has published an admirable work in 
French, showing how spiritual truths flow from dogma. 

In moral theology, as all are aware, there is ever present an un- 
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conscious inclination to use as a standard those laws that consti- 
tute the minimum of duty without sin. Unless the student is 
constantly warned that these principles are for use in the con- 
fessional and not as a guide for themselves, nor for the people to 
be used in preaching, there is every possibility that he may be 
influenced in this way. Consequently, the professor should in- 
sist upon the ascetical principles pertaining to each tract. These 
should be continually pointed out as their proper standard of 
conduct, and as the principles they are to advocate later, both 
in the confessional and in the pulpit. In this subject such a pro- 
cedure would seem to be absolutely necessary. Sacred Scripture, 
of its very nature, both in the Old and the New Testament, 
affords countless opportunities of application for the seminarian 
and future priest. The knowledge of the lessons and examples 
thus learned would unconsciously become a part of their spiritual 
life. Of liturgy at the present time we need not speak. It is most 
certainly endeavoring to emphasize the practical value of its 
true appreciation. And all other subjects in a greater or lesser 
degree lend themselves as a means to further the spiritual progress 
of the student. The chief purpose of the seminary should never 
be forgotten in any department. It must always aim at giving 
to every candidate a true, real, and solid formation in the spiritual . 
life; of making him a supernatural man. 

FourtHiy: It is principally by governing the student’s attitude 
towards the rule that the seminary controls his spiritual formation. 

A definite way of life needs certain well-formed habits by which 
a man comes to be guided almost instinctively even in moments 
of unexpected stress and difficulty. The long and exact training 
given to the naval man, and the equally long course imposed 
upon the soldier is a manifestation of this. It is to fit them for 
times of trial, to procure steadfastness and order in emergencies, 
to obtain the maximum of effort at all times. The sacerdotal 
calling, in comparison with all other conditions of life, stands 
alone. It is the most completely set apart. By it the priest 
dedicates his whole life to the service of God, and to such a service 
that never for a moment can he be off duty. Once a priest, a 
priest forever, always, and at all times. At every moment and in 
every crisis of his life he must be the priest. Inevitably very 
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great and unexpected emergencies will arise. He will be exposed 
to sudden shocks that unless priestly habit has entered into his 
very being, he may be easily thrown off his balance, suffer harm 
himself, and injure the cause of His Divine Master. The semi- 
nary, therefore, must develop these habits, and it is chiefly by its 
rule that it provides him with the opportunity of acquiring them. 
The rules of the seminary are the means presented to the student 
of applying the principles that are to guide him in his priestly 
career. He may have clear ideas on the laws of the spiritual life, 
but it avails nothing without the constant practice that these 
rules afford him. Above all, it is the attitude maintained towards 
the rule, the spirit manifested in its observance, that chiefly de- 
termines its spiritual value. 

Undoubtedly, what is far more important than the mere ob- 
servance of the rule is the motive that prompts it. It is true 
that the repetition of acts forms the habit. Nevertheless, the will- 
power must be brought by voluntary acts to form good habits. 
They do not result from acting in a customary way or merely 
according to custom. Each one has to train himself. Thus, the 
future priest must be trained to form good habits by voluntary 
acts. His following of the rule must not be forced, in the sense 
that he keeps the rule because he is watched, or because it is 
necessary for him to do so in order to be ordained. He must be 
acauiring these good habits because he wishes to become a good 
priest, because he wishes to please God, because he loves God. 
Should any lower motive, such as constant supervision, be the 
cause of his actions and the motive of his performing these re- 
peated acts, then the result would be that the removal of this 
motive would cause a cessation of the acts and bring about the 
loss of an apparently good habit. Accordingly, the student must 
be constantly warned, urged, and encouraged to look upon the 
rule as an opportunity presented to him by the Church of habi- 
tually practising and acquiring those virtues he must possess as 
a priest—as a means of drawing closer to Christ. Jam non dico 
servos, vos autem dixi amicos. These words, heard on the morn- 
ing of his ordination, must find an echo in his heart. It is to be- 
come a real friend of Christ, that during the days of his seminary 
life he walks in the company of Christ. As one spiritual writer 
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expresses it, from the beginning until the end of his life, his Divine 
Master will be whispering in his ear: ‘‘Lovest thou Me?” and like 
St. Peter he must be ready to say at all times, with truthful an- 
swer: ‘Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” Thus, if during his training, good habits that are volun- 
tary are formed, because of such a motive, it will surely persist 
and continue to influence the actions of his whole life. Then the 
seminary training will have been worth-while, and this motive— 
the love of God—animating his heart and soul, will spur him on 
to do, with God’s help, whatever has to be done. 

A most pertinent question can here be asked. Besides constant 
exhortation and insistence upon the proper motive, how can the 
seminary govern the student’s attitude towards the rule? And 
the answer is by helping him, rather than forcing him to observe it. 

In the first place we help by not having too many rules. The 
rules of the seminary should be few, simple, and easily understood. 
This permits more readily their strict application. For example— 
although it may seem of small moment, the curriculum should be 
arranged, if possible, so that all the students are at class at the 
same time, that all are at study during the same periods, and 
that all take recreation at the same time. All meetings of the 
students, extra-curricular work that they may, with permission, 
be carrying on for themselves, their different duties by reason of 
any office they hold in the seminary, all these should have their 
place during time of recreation, and when possible, in places 
where the rule of silence does not at that time apply. The coming 
of outside lecturers, the meetings of different societies, and all 
other activities of this kind, should be avoided whenever they 
tend to disturb the order of a regular class day, despite the ad- 
vantage they might appear to have for the student at the moment. 
On holidays the variations in the order of the day are not so much 
noticed, and have not the same effect upon the student body. 
But if we do not have great respect for the rule ourselves and mani- 
fest by our actions and our direction, the great value and im- 
portance we attach to the daily rule, and especially that of silence, 
if we do not show that we regard it as something that should not 
be changed except for the gravest reasons, then the students are 
less apt to look upon it as something sacred, and really represent- 
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ing the will of God in their regard. Naturally, at other times if 
the rule is constantly subject to change when it seems that he has 
a sufficient reason, the student is going to regard it as subject to 
change for his own use and benefit. Thus, by our very attitude, 
by preserving its simplicity, by seldom admitting a change or 
exception, we help the student to observe it. 

In the second place we help to preserve the right motive and 
spirit of avoiding excessive supervision. The student body should 
not be given the impression that they are being continually 
watched. By excessive supervision we destroy or tend to elimi- 
nate by our actions that motive we are seeking to impress upon 
them as the end they should have in mind in the performance of 
all their actions. But supervision there must be to see that 
they are obtaining what they should from the training offered 
them—supervision that is sufficiently vigilant to ensure the gen- 
eral observance of the rule without causing irritation by individual 
and constant correction—supervision, in other words, that will 
help rather than force them to observe the rules. This could be 
obtained by the use of student prefects, chosen from those in 
Sacred Orders, each of whom could be placed in charge of the Order 
in a certain part of the seminary, with the care of a certain number 
of students. Their duty would not be to correct each individual 
breach of the rule. To do this would render all their influence 
valueless, and every word of good advice ineffective. Most cer- 
tainly their duty would not be to report the faults of the other 
students. Rather by their actions and their very presence they 
would have a restraining influence upon those too buoyant souls 
who by their irresponsible conduct bring the rule into disre- 
spect and cause a general laxity in its observance. The students 
know one another better than the superiors can ordinarily ever 
know them. We can recall from our own seminary days that 
as students we knew well those about us who lacked the proper 
spirit. We can recall too how oftentimes this would be unknown 
to our superiors. Consequently, the prefects having impressed 
upon them the fact that many times some individual student is 
going to suffer by his own neglect, that the priesthood is going 
to suffer both in that individual priest and by the lowered stand- 
ard caused by his poor example, they can in many cases be made 
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to realize that they are carrying on the work of God in a most 
efficacious manner when they point out to such a student the effect 
of his actions. They can suggest to him that he is not using the 
means given him by God in order to prepare himself as he should 
and as he must, to be a true priest. They serve too, as a safe- 
guard against the growth of any spirit that might be opposed to 
the good of the seminary. Some may fail to appreciate their 
responsibility, some may lack the necessary judgment to fulfill 
wisely that office, but there will be always some who will possess 
the necessary intelligence and prudence, and they, accepting the 
charge as one placed upon them by God, will be ever on the watch 
to prevent a spirit of general discontent from spreading, to counter- 
act continual criticism of their superiors, to discourage a spirit 
of levity in regard to the rule—in brief, to note and offset any 
tendency that lessens or destroys that good spirit which gives 
real value to seminary training. To our sorrow we know the 
standard of the seminary is not always set by the majority. It 
is true that the evil few found in every institution are generally 
the most active—and the evil few are-found in every seminary. 
Their attitude towards all things is bound to dominate to some 
extent the attitude of all but those who possess exceptionally 
strong characters. Thus, unless the seminary immediately rids 
itself of such drawbacks it is impossible to maintain a good spirit 
and to have the majority of students working with the proper 
motive. Ultimately, these students are found out and prevented 
from finishing, but they, during the two or three years of their 
probation, have done incalculable harm to the rest of the student 
body. When once we are certain that any given student, by 
reason of his lack of respect for the means given him for his for- 
mation, and as a result of a strong character, is having a bad 
effect upon others, and this despite repeated corrections, then he 
should be advised to leave. His good qualities and hope of future 
amendment are not sufficient reasons to keep him when we con- 
sider the common good of the seminary. It is an injustice to other 
students and to the Bishops who are entrusting their students to 
our care, to permit such students to linger on year after year 
because they show promise, whilst at the same time the fruit of 
their present efforts is to lower the spiritual standard of the 
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seminary. Our greatest difficulty is in knowing these students. 
In reality they can be known only from the student body. Semi- 
narians, however, seldom regard the making known of such con- 
ditions, as a grave obligation. They have a horror of being a 
cause of the dismissal of another student. Rightly they have a 
distaste for informing upon others, and thus when as it some- 
times does become a matter of conscience, they excuse themselves 
in their own minds by placing a generous interpretation on the 
faults of their companions. They pass the responsibility on to 
other shoulders. Where there are conscientious prefects this 
danger is lessened. They are in a position to judge of the general 
tendency of the student body. They can see the result of the ad- 
vice they might sometimes offer to such individuals and in cases 
of doubt they can submit the question as a theoretical one to the 
authorities. They know the responsibility is their own, and thus 
they can escape the feeling that they are informers by being re- 
assured as to their duty in individual cases. In this way before 
too much damage has been done, such causes, tending to lessen 
its spiritual atmosphere, can be removed from the seminary. 

To sum up: The graces showered down by God upon his future 
priests are most surely limited only by the obstacles opposed to 
their infusion. Rare indeed, on the other hand, is the seminary 
that does not explain and make use of to their fullest extent the 
spiritual exercises which constitute the very spiritual life of the 
seminary. Thus, these few suggestions have been offered with 
a view to recalling how the seminary may help the seminarian to 
a greater growth in grace and a deeper realization of the spiritual 
life, not by making his course easier, but by removing those ob- 
stacles that tend to obscure the principal object of his training. 
In thus assisting him, it makes the right path easier of access 
and so prepares his soul for that abundant grace and light of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of his ordination, that the seeds of spiri- 
tuality so firmly implanted there cannot fail to bring forth fruit 
a hundredfold. 
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RECENT RECOGNITION OF SEMINARY STUDIES 





REVEREND LEO P. FOLEY, C.M., 8.T.D., KENRICK SEMINARY, 
WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 





A few words of explanation are in order about the scope of this 
paper. Early in the year, the writer was asked to find the answer 
to this specific question: “What can seminaries offer from their 
curriculum as a possible equivalent for what the state and regional 
standardizing agencies demand for the Ph.D.?”’ About the time 
he had completed his data, the North Central Association at its 
quarterly meeting in Chicago, adopted a very favorable resolution 
on this very point. It reads as follows: From a letter of George F. 
Zook, Secretary of the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, to President Levan, De Paul University, Chicago, 
April 3, 1930. 


“The resolution adopted regarding the equivalency of 
training in the various Religious Orders for men is as 
follows: 


“Voted that the complete training given by the 
several orders of men and by the seminaries of the 
secular clergy be accepted for the purposes stated in 
Standard 5, Faculty Training, as including: 


(a) Training equivalent to the bachelor’s degree. 

(b) In Latin and History, training equivalent to the 
master’s degree. 

(c) In philosophy, training equivalent to the mas- 
ter’s degree and one additional year of graduate 
study. 

(d) In religion, religious education, and ethics, 
training equivalent to the Ph.D. degree. 


We recommend that these equivalents be put in effect 
immediately.’’ 
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This resolution at first sight appeared to render a paper unnce- 
essary, but, on reflection, it was felt that the resolution itself was 
deserving of discussion, since it solves one of the most acute prob- 
lemsof obtaining recognition for Catholic schools of higher learning. 

We propose then to lay before you the collected data, showing 
how the granted equivalency is verified in our seminary curriculum, 
and then propose for further discussion a connected matter, namely, 
this question: “Should our seminaries attempt actually to grant 
these degrees, equivalency for which has been accepted for Faculty 
Training by the North Central Association?” 


First then the data is to be presented in the form of a comparison 
between the requirements of reputable graduate schools, recog- 
nized as such by the standardizing agencies, and the work actually 
done in our seminaries. This data on requirements is drawn from 
the bulletins of various schools, Catholic and non-Catholic, from 
the tables drawn up by Father Schwitalla and published in the 
N. C. E. A. Reports, 1928-29. An average seminary curriculum 
has been attempted. The requirements of the schools for the 
degree of M.A. is considered because of its necessary connection 
with those of the Ph.D. A decision on the time and work required 
for the M.A. settles the allied question how the work done in the 
seminary previous to ordination to priesthood has been judged 
equivalent to the requirements of the degree of Ph.D. 

In this comparison, two factors are prominent: (1) the unit of 
work; (2) the nature of subjects studied. As to the unit of work, 
it is the semester hour, also called the credit point: meaning one 
period—fifty minutes the minimum—of recitation per week during 
one semester—sixteen to eighteen weeks. In our seminaries with 
full-hour periods in nearly all subjects, and a scholastic year 
extending from mid-September to mid-June, this factor may be 
considered as giving full equivalency. As to the nature of the 
subjects studied, practically every subject of the seminary curricu- 
lum is listed as a graduate course in recognized schools, or as an 
undergraduate course accepted for graduate credit. This is shown 
not only in Father Schwitalla’s tables, but in the bulletins of non- 
Catholic institutions. The difference is mainly in name as will be 
seen when we place side by side, both subjects and hours of work 
in parallel columns. I have drawn up a chart showing this. 
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We now proceed to sum up the requirements for the degree of 
M.A.: (a) All schools require one year of residence, a few demand 
two years; the meaning is that the work towards the degree be 
done in the institution granting it, though allowance is made for 
some work done in other recognized schools. (b) Nearly all schools 
require a reading knowledge of one or more languages. (c) The 
work required for the degree is computed in semester hours, the 
number varies and further it is required that all this work be done 
in either strictly graduate courses or in undergraduate courses 
accepted for graduate work. From 24-32 semester hours are re- 
quired and may be fulfilled in one year, provided all time is given 
to graduate work. (d) This work is distributed over a principal 
subject, also known as the major subject, and one or two subor- 
dinate subjects, known also as minors. (e) The distribution differs 
in accordance with the total required hours; thus to the major, 
from 6-18 hours, and a certain number of these must be in strictly 
graduate courses, again a variation from 6-14 hours; to the minors, 
6 hours must be given. (f) A written thesis, which must be ap- 
proved before final examinations. (g) Final successful examinations 
in all subjects; this examination may be oral or written or both. 
(h) All schools require a number of prerequisite semester hours of 
undergraduate work, generally the B.A. degree; some schools 
demand besides a number of prerequisite semester hours of under- 
graduate work in the major subject, previous to the graduate work 
in that same subject; the number ranges from 10-30 hours; simi- 
larly for the minor graduate subjects, a number of prerequisite 
semester hours of undergraduate work in the minor subject, 
ranging from 6-30 hours. 

A comparison with these requirements shows that the work of 
our seminaries meets them. First in the matter of residence, since 
all the work that we propose to offer as the equivalent of the degree 
is done in the seminary, we have ample provision for residence. 
There might be an exceptional case of a student, transferring from 
one seminary to another. His case is ruled on in accordance with 
the amount of work done previous to his transfer, allowing him 
so many hours of credit; generally it is ten, but only six in the 
major subject. 

Again, though, most of the schools require a reading knowledge 
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of French or German or both, it appears from the bulletins that a 
reading knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew is an acceptable 
substitute. Some of our seminaries have the courses in modern 
languages to meet this requirement. 

As to the total semester hour requirement to be done in gradu- 
ate courses or in undergraduate courses accepted for graduate 
credit, the sum of classes, about four per day, five days per week, 
over two semesters annually, give more than the maximum of 
thirty-two hours required. It is all done in graduate courses as 
we have already remarked. And since all other work in our semi- 
naries is a matter of vocational training, which is above under- 
graduate training, it follows that the entire time is devoted to 
graduate work. 

The distribution of this total of hours over major and minor 
subjects can also be worked out. You may combine dogmatic and 
moral theology as the major, using Sacred Scripture or history as 
the minor; or you may combine dogmatic theology and Sacred 
Scripture or dogmatic theology and patrology. All are listed under 
the department of religion, many under the department of 
philosophy and hence may be so combined to form a major or 
minor subject. In his report on this matter, Father Schwitalla 
suggested religion, philosophy, history, social sciences as the ‘sub- 
jects to be presented as equivalent for graduate work. Again the 
sources already referred to show that the M.A. degree has actually 
been granted with a major in dogmatic theology, moral theology, 
Sacred Scripture, and apologetics. Again reminding you that all 
seminary work is graduate, apparently the required hours can be 
fulfilled in one year, normally the first year of theology. The 
relation of the various courses to each other, the number of 
hours in each or their combination as alluded to above, I leave for 
further discussion and can furnish examples. 

But we do fulfill the requirements of the number of semester 
hours in major and minor subjects, which ranges from 6-18 hours 
for the major, with 6-14 hours in strictly graduate courses, and 
also the six hours to be given to the minor subject or subjects. 
Some thought no combination of seminary subjects would be 
acceptable and suggested that the equivalent work for the degree 
of M.A. should be extended over the first and second years of 
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theology, which would amply suffice to meet all requirements in 
any single course selected as major and minor subjects. But the 
North Central Association manifestly accepts the combination, 
namely, the equivalent of the M.A. in philosophy and one addi- 
tional year of graduate study besides. The same resolution settles 
the matter of the written thesis, lack of which, Father Schwitalla 
pointed out might prevent us from demanding full equivalency. 

.We may, I believe, consider our examinations as sufficient to 
meet the requirements of their kind, so I pass on to consider the 
special prerequisite undergraduate study of major and minor 
subjects. Though not all schools demand it, yet it is provided for 
in our preparatory seminaries and philosophy departments, where- 
in courses are taught in religion, Sacred Scripture, history, and 
likewise in the courses of philosophy proper, that are listed also 
under the department of religion, for example, natural theology 
and ethics. Here again I remark that it had been suggested that 
we leave the first year of theology for whatever was not provided 
previously in undergraduate work, and reserve the second year of 
theology for strictly graduate work towards the degree of M.A. 
But in the light of the N. C. A. resolution, one year of theology 
seems ample for the required work, and actually this degree has 
been granted in recognized institutions for one year of work in 
seminary subjects, chosen as minor and major. 

With an apology for this rather lengthy treatment of the re- 
quirements for the M.A. degree, I pass on to consider those for 
the Ph.D. degree. First, of course, is the degree of M.A. or its 
equivalent of work done in recognized schools. After this there is 
a residence requirement as explained already, varying from 3-1 
years to be spent in the school granting the degree. Similarly a 
language requirement. As to the work required, it is computed in 
two ways, either in semester hours, ranging from 48-90 hours, or 
as three full years of work with a minimum of semester hours. 
The work again is distributed over a major subject and two minors; 
this distribution is regulated according to the manner of comput- 
ing the total required work, which we will explain in the com- 
parison to be made with our seminary work. There is the further 
provision that the time be lengthened unless full time is given to 
graduate study and all schools require some research work. A 
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dissertation, showing independent and original research work in 
the major subjects is also required. There are written examina- 
tions in the major and minor subjects, and besides an oral defense 
of the dissertation, at least before the faculty. This dissertation 
must also be published in printed form, at least by abstracts, in 
periodicals. Lastly special prerequisite work, but for the Ph.D. 
in seminary subjects, this is embraced under the M.A. degree or 
its equivalent of work in scholastic philosophy, together with 
proficiency in the languages so necessary for graduate study of 
these subjects, namely, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

Now as for these requirements, our seminary curriculum meets 
practically all of them. We have the equivalent of the M.A. 
in scholastic philosophy. The matter of residence hinges on the 
amount of time to be spent in doing the work for the M.A. Since 
we concluded that one year is sufficient, we can meet the highest 
residence requirement in the three final years of theology. So also 
we can meet the language requirements which are the same as for 
the M.A. degree. 

As to the distribution of work over the major and minors, when 
computed -in semester hours, it ranges from 24-60 hours given to 
the major, and from 16-18 given to the minor; when computed as 
three full years of work, then one year is assigned to intensive 
study of the major, one third of a year to the intensive study of 
the second minor, two thirds of a year to the first minor, and the 
third and last year to research. In our three final years of theology 
we meet this requirement, either as computed in semester hours 
or two years of intensive study and the final year is adapted to 
research as we will explain forthwith. Here we remark once more 
that some have thought it advisable to claim only two years of 
graduate credit towards the Ph.D. degree, leaving the research 
until after ordination. As to determining the major and minor 
subjects, it is the same as for the M.A. degree and the assignment 
of semester hours to them respectively can be worked out. Or 
where the work is computed in years, two years of theology are 
assigned to intensive study of major and minor subjects, the last 
year is reserved for research work. The work of this year in many 
seminaries, including sacramental theology, pastoral, homilectics, 
catechetics, lends itself to this. Again, since all courses in the 
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seminary are vocational, all work is truly graduate, though not 
accepted for credit, but classified as practice work, seminar. 

Our remarks on the thesis for the M.A. disposes of the related 
matter of the dissertation for the Ph.D. We have the examinations 
required. We have also the required proficiency in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, as well as the other special prerequisite, already 
noted, the equivalent of the M.A. in scholastic philosophy. This 
concludes the first part of our paper and the second part will be 
more brief. 

Before answering the proposed question: “‘Should our seminaries 
attempt actually to grant these degrees, equivalency for which has 
been accepted for Faculty Training by the North Central Asso- 
ciation?” in all honesty we wish to state that we have been unable 
to find on record any instance of the degree of Ph.D. granted by 
an accredited institution in subjects that strictly pertain to our 
courses in theology. Though they are listed as graduate courses 
toward the Ph.D. in Catholic schools, the degree is consistently 
granted in philosophy, education or English, in other words the- 
ology or religion is not the major or principal subject. In non- 
Catholic schools, a like provision is made for study in connected 
seminaries of courses in theology or religion to be accepted as 
graduate work toward the degree of Ph.D., but the record of de- 
grees granted shows no such degree, but in philosophy or educa- 
tional research or English. Thus Columbia University of New 
York in connection with the Union Theological Seminary, with its 
special field of research in philosophy and history of religion. 

Granting the possibility of this being altered, let us consider 
what would have to be done before granting degrees in the major 
seminary. First our preparatory seminaries and philosophy de- 
partments must be so conducted that students on entrance into 
theology will have the degree of B.A. or its equivalent. Further- 
more if a prerequisite of total semester hours of undergraduate 
work is adopted (this varies in accredited schools from 120-150 
hours) this also must be provided. Secondly it must be clearly 
understood that not every priest ordained is to receive the degree 
of Ph.D. or absolutely speaking even the M.A. degree. There will 
have to be a distinction of students of graduate work, in seminaries 
as well as in other graduate schools. Commonly they are so dis- 
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tinguished: (a) Auditors: these lacking the B.A. but with qualifi- 
cations for certain courses, receive no graduate credit for their 
work, but it is accepted towards the B.A. degree. Such would be 
the status of all students, who previous to beginning theology have 
not the B.A. degree nor its equivalent. (b) Graduate students: 
these have the B.A. degree or its equivalent; they must choose a 
major and minor subject; they must have the special prerequisite 
undergraduate work in these subjects as well as other special pre- 
requisites and their work in the seminary is given graduate credit. 
(c) Candidates for degrees: Not all graduate students are by that 
fact candidates. Work done toward the degree would have to be 
done in the seminary granting the degree, though a portion of the 
work done in another seminary or school may be accepted toward 
the degree. It might even be advisable to select candidates for the 
the Ph.D. by examination, but even of those for the M.A., there 
must be some selection. So also the written thesis for the M.A. 
would have to be introduced and would aid in this selection. The 
dissertation for the Ph.D. would also be required and its publica- 
tion might be provided either in the seminary catalog or some 
Catholic periodical. 

Let me conclude briefly. With some reorganization of courses, 
with insistence on truly graduate work in the seminary, with a 
careful selection of candidates for degrees, by assigning some mem- 
bers of the seminary faculty exclusively to graduate work, our sem- 
inaries can present the full equivalent of the work required for the 
degree of M.A., and also of further work to be applied to major 
and minor subjects demanded for the degree of Ph.D. It is even 
possible to include research work and complete all requirements for 
the Ph.D. before ordination to the priesthood. Such are my 
findings. As to the advisability of seminaries granting degrees, as 
to many other connected issues, I am unwilling to urge it, for I 
am aware that any mistake in presenting our claim to the state 
and regional standardizing agencies will be hard to undo. 
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VERY REVEREND THOMAS W. PLASSMANN, 0.F.M., D.D., PH.D., 
PRESIDENT, ST. BONAVENTURE ECCLESIASTICAL SEMINARY, 
ALLEGANY, N. Y. 


Apart from the truth or falseness of the position that this paper 
articulates, it has certain definite points that recommend it. For 
the sake of clearing the atmosphere rather than committing 
myself personally, I set them down as the controversy has sug- 
gested them. 

Etymologically, there seems to be an incongruity between the 
two words, seminary and standardization. The seminary is the 
Church’s own nursery, where her choicest seedlings thrive in the 
warm sunlight of divine grace, and where chosen masters water 
them from the fountain of holy wisdom. The term standardization 
ill befits such a condition and environment. It is like a low glass 
roof over the greenhouse which hinders the free growth of the 
plants within, and like the little wooden labels with Greek names 
fastened to the different trees, which may indeed satisfy the 
curiosity of the botanist, but will irritate the man who loves God’s 
work in its plain simplicity. The grace of God and the seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, which above all else should adorn the soul of 
the priest, cannot be spoken of in terms of human standards and 
measurements. The principle established by St. John endures for 
all times: “For he whom God hath sent, speaketh the words of 
God: for God doth not give the spirit by measure.” (John, 3, 34). 

From an educational point of view, the training of priests is at 
the very top of the educational ladder. It is not in a class with the 
training for the different professions, for it reaches beyond all these 
in its sublimity, delicacy, and idealism. 

It is not merely to teach, to inform, and to form, but to re- 
create the soul of the young man after the image of Christ; for 
only the Christ-like soul can be trusted with the most sublime and 
difficult task on this earth, the Cura animarum. The three years 
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of Christ’s public life were devoted principally to the training of 
the first priests. The last evening in the Cenacle marked the 
beginning of the final retreat for his little itinerant seminary, and 
Pentecost morning was graduation day. “I shall send you another 
Paracle”: this was the only title, the only distinction or premium 
that the Master had promised them; the only one that seemed 
worthy of their calling, worthy of their prerogative as amici mei. 

Moreover, “The Spirit breatheth where he will.”’ It is a danger- 
ous thing to interfere with, divert, or misdirect his divine opera- 
tions. When there was a strife among the Apostles as to who should 
be the greater among them, the Master simply said: “He that is 
the greater among you, let him become as the younger.”” (Luke, 
22, 23). The mother of the Zebedees and her sons were told in 
stern rebuke: “You know not what you ask. Can you drink the 
chalice that I shall drink?” (Matth. 20, 22). 


The seminary, then, is Christ’s own school, and the Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete, has been its teacher from apostolic days until now. 
It has been the constant endeavor of the Church always to bring 
this school back to that primitive state. We hear so much these 
days about educational psychology. May we never forget that 
the School of Christ must be ruled and directed with the finest 
psychological tact, and that any mundane or secular thought, 
method, or standard may infect its pure atmosphere and render 
less effective the abiding influence of the Holy Spirit. 

To speak more plainly, degrees and titles have no place in our 
seminaries. Were not all titles banished from the first seminary 
when the first rector made a definite ruling: “Neither be ye called 
masters: for one is your master, Christ.”” To confer a degree or a 
title on a seminarian is the same as to sew a ten-cent button on a 
dress of costly silk or to fasten glass pearls on a chalice of pure 
gold. It does not belong there, not because it lacks extrinsic value, 
but because it is out of symmetry and belongs to an entirely dif- 
ferent order of things. 

It is well to-bear in mind that the official conferring and recog- 
nition of academic degrees is not a custom that proceeded ex 
gremio Ecclesiae, but one that had its origin in secular quarters, 
mainly in the departments of law. It made its way gradually into 
ecclesiastical circles; but we observe that great caution and hesi- 
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tancy was constantly exercised on the part of the superiors in the 
matter of promoting their subjects to such distinctions, and the 
promotion took place only after the candidates were well advanced 
in years and study. What was the mind of ecclesiastical authori- 
ties may be gleaned from the fact that in the Franciscan Order the 
title of “doctor” or “master” was used very sparingly, and that 
preference was given to the more modest title of “lector.” 

The conferring of degrees during the seminary curriculum may 
become harmful to the student. Humility is the first essential to 
virtue; it is the foundation of the spiritual life, while pride is the 
certain downfall of any man, but especially of the priest of Christ. 
Bonum mihi quia humuliasti me. Where humility is not taught 
and practiced in a seminary, there the seed of the Spirit falls on 
rocky ground, and the priesthood, the diocese and the Church of 
God will reap at most a scanty harvest. 

It is harmful also to the community spirit in the seminary, and 
consequently to the community spirit among the brother priests 
of the diocese. Ecce quan bonum et quam jucundum. He who 
dares to inject an element of discrimination into the fraternal 
atmosphere of this sacred brotherhood, lacks the sense of spiritual 
discernment, of prudence, of wisdom. This matter is too delicate, 
the air on the lofty mountain of God is too thin and refined to be 
experimented with. Our seminarians should be made to feel that 
they are all alike, at the feet of the Master; that there is only one 
preference, namely, that preference which is based on their per- 
sonal likeness to their Great Model, a preference of which no 
human tongue may speak. Secretum’meum mihi. They should 
learn that talents and mental endowments are the gratuitous gifts 
of God, which may be used either unto destruction or spiritual 
profit. Their whole ambition should be centered on the prayer of 
St. Francis. Fratres nunc incipiamus ut proficiamus, quia usque 
nunc parum profecimus. 

The introduction of courses leading to degrees, whether they 
be the ordinary or special courses, is not compatible with the 
seminary curriculum. After all, this is and remains a cursus 
passivus. This does not mean that the student should be inactive 
or passive. No, he should exert his mental powers to the utmost, 
but his mind should be set in a receptive mood. He should be made 
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to realize that he is seated at the feet of the great doctors and 
masters of theology and to learn and understand what they teach. 
The deposit of faith, the laws of God and of the Church, must sink 
into his mind in their sacred and unadulterated simplicity. The 
student is not called upon, in fact he is not wanted, to give his own 
analysis, his own private interpretation on these matters. Let 
him reserve his reactions until he has gained a complete survey of 
revealed truth, until his judgment has been duly formed. The 
Church has suffered enough from the premature opinions and 
vagaries of half-baked theologians. Our students will choose the 
better part as long as their eyes, like those of Mary, are intent 
upon the lips of the Master, or as long as they follow the Master 
to a mountain apart and say in all humanity and docility: Edissere 
nobis parabolam. 

Again, from the viewpoint of the degrees worth, to confer it 
while the seminarian studies his textbook is to lower the dignity 
of the degree itself. We may claim, and should claim, and do 
claim, that in intrinsic value our seminary studies are superior to 
any courses in professional and graduate schools; yet in the same 
breath we maintain that academic degrees, such as those of master 
and doctor, should be given only upon the completion of graduate 
work, properly so called. If secular schools have drifted away from 
this practice, there is no reason why we should follow them. A 
master is one who masters his subject; a doctor is one who teaches 
with full authority and is able to defend his subject in a vigorous 
test such as was in the days of Paris and Oxford, in the Magis- 
terium Solemne. If we allow our seminaries to come down to the 
level of present-day standards, we shall only lower the water-mark 
of our sadly ebbing Catholic scholarship. 

If degrees are needed for our priests, then let me set down three 
canons: (1) Such degrees should be real degrees and worthy of 
their name and tradition. They should represent several years of 
untiring, earnest work which will always import true scholarship 
and blot out the last vestige of pride. (2) The candidates should be 
men of matured mind and set character. They should be, not 
aspirants to the priesthood, but men who have received the 
priesthood and whom nature has endowed with good sense and 
judgment and the Holy Ghost with the plenitude of priestly 
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graces. (3) To such degrees should apply what Duns Scotius says 
of miracles: Non sunt multiplicunda. 

The bachelor’s degree belongs to a different category. It is 
merely the attestation of the faculty that the collegian has duly 
completed his college curriculum. It is very desirable that our 
candidates have earned this degree before they commence the 
study of theology. I see no difficulty or incongruity in making 
this degree the goal and prize of our college and philosophy 
curriculum. In fact no one should be considered qualified to enter 
theology if he cannot fulfill the requirements for this degree. 

We appreciate the stand taken by some educational associations 
and schools of higher learning, inasmuch as they impart the 
equivalent value of the B.A. and even of the M.A., to our ecclesias- 
tical curriculum. This provision takes care of priests wishing to 
pursue higher studies later. 

Speaking, however, from the point of view of seminary direction, 
I would say that we may not suffer at any cost the saddest and 
most serious of all effects, namely, the obscuring and the mistak- 
ing of the real objective of seminary training. The only title to 
which our seminarians should be made to aspire to is the one 
which come to them on ordination day: T'u es sacerdos in aeternum 
—A priest of God, an apostle of Christ, or as we say so beautifully 
and appropriately in English-speaking countries, ‘‘Father.’’ They 
should learn to be the spiritual Father of God’s people, lest they 
be made to feel the sting that is in St. Paul’s words: Habetis decem 
millia paedagogorum in Christo, sed non multos patres. 

The Holy Ghost knows human nature best of all. He has 
established in the School of Christ grades and degrees which alone 
should be recognized in our seminaries, if indeed they desire to 
maintain their high original ideals. These are the seven degrees 
of sublime Sacrament of Holy Orders. Any attempt to improve 
upon them is doomed to end in failure, and any desire to set up 
other goals beside them is mistrusting the wisdom of the Holy 
Ghost and is endangering the progress of those to be taught by 
Him, of those to be called by God as was Aaron. 

Would that the old discipline of the Church could be reestab- 
lished, where the seven orders denoted so many degrees of both 
scholastic and spiritual advancement for those called to the altar 
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of God. But even though accidents have been altered, the spirit 
and the essence remain the same. And while we should strive so 
to distribute the seven orders among the various courses of our 
curriculum, beginning with Tonsure and making each order a 
definite landmark in the progress of study, we should never lose 
sight of id quod intrinsecus latet. The revival of these charismaia, 
in appointment and effect, will mean a spiritual revival in our 
seminary life and seminary studies. Any discussion of the question 
of seminary standardization, of degrees and titles, will most likely 
come to a halt when we must ponder over the undying word of St. 
Paul: Aemulamini charismata meliora. (1 Cor. 12, 31). 

This is not meant to be a sermon, and yet if we want the very 
best system in our clerical training, why not go back to the old, 
time-tested, and genuine system which was set down by the 
Master Himself for the apostolic college, the first ecclesiastical 
seminary, and which finds full expression in the more elaborate, 
though none the less solid and primitive, rites of holy ordination? 
This is the via recta traced by the Finger of God, and why should 
we divert the attention of our charges to honors and titles other 
than those provided for in that system? “TI will bring them,” says 
the Lord, “out from the peoples, and will gather them out from 
the countries, and will bring them to their own land.” (Ezexh, 
34, 13). And the young Levite rejoices in this promise for from 
his earliest youth he has prayed with the Psalmist: Unam peti a 
Domino, hanc requiram, ut inhabitem in domo Domini omnibus 
diebus vitae meae, and as he kneels before the Bishop to receive 
the mark of his office, he pronounces the solemn formula: Dominus 
pars haereditatis meae et calicis met. 

“T will feed them,” says the Lord, “in the most fruitful pastures, 
and their pastures shall be in the high mountains of Israel.” 
(Ez. 34, 14). “Woe to the shepherds of Israel’? who will permit or 
induce their flock to wander in every mountain and scatter “upon 
the face of the earth.’”’ (Ib. 34, 6). 

The cassock, the surplice, their very seats in the sanctuary are 
to remind the seminarians constantly that, although in mundo 
they should no longer be de mundo, for as the Bishop admonished 
them, De foro Ecclesiae facti estis. From now on it is to be their 
sole concern to adorn the invisibilis domus Dei, which is in the 
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hearts of the faithful. We may not infest the pure atmosphere of 
God’s invisible temple with the fumes and odors of mundane 
desires and aspirations, and allow or even urge such youthful 
aspirants to adorn the walls with the perishable spoils of academic 
titles and distinctions rather than with the enduring armor of 
solid virtue. 

Videte, quae in domo Dei agere debeatis. So the Bishop addresses 
the cleric as he is about to take the first step, the Ostiariatus, of 
the golden stairway of the seven Orders. The official janitores 
Ecclesiae are directed to concentrate their whole energy upon only 
one thing, and to make this one concern the object of their fidelis- 
sima cura, viz., the door of the Church, which is spiritually the 
door of their heart, where they should ring the bells, not of ‘‘sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal” but of charity divine. What a 
magnificent introduction to the Church’s own and unequalled 
novitiate, the novitiate for her future priests, and who would dare 
to contaminate this sacred solitude with the sounding brass of 
mundane standards and secular titles? 

The Lector’s outstanding virtue is assiduity in reading, singing, 
and instructing the faithful. He is admonished to acquire the 
coelestis vitae forma, and to this end he must devote himself to 
the amor et stadium Scripturarum. Amor comes first, because it is 
the source of all priestly studies. It is the love, not of honors and 
titles, but the love of Christ, sole and single, and if anything else 
is made even the secondary objective of his love, then love loses 
its savor and study becomes concept. The concepted student 
turns to what St. Bonaventure terms, the curiosistates philoso- 
phantium and indulges in a scientia quae inflat and not that as the 
same Doctor says, quae aedificant. Both St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas obtained academic degrees, but they did so out of obedi- 
ence and at an age when their minds were matured and their 
hearts aflame with the love that had taken possession of their 
souls in the days of their novitiate. Consequently scholastic 
distinctions did not diminish that abiding wisdom which made the 
former turn to his Crucifix as he said: “This is the book from 
which I have learned all I know’”—that same divine wisdom which 
made the latter rest his hand against the Tabernacle when he 
sought the solution of theological problems. 
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When the Order of Exorcist is conferred the neophites are 
advanced to the foremost line of battle, while the Bishop leaves 
with them the solemn warning, ne illis succumbatis quos ab aliis 
effugatis. Purity of heart, mastery over all the passions, liberty of 
spirit, and superiority over the flesh, the world, and the devil, are 
to be the goal in the strenuous battle to which they are committed 
and from which they are to come forth as spirituales imperatores 
and as probabiles medici Ecclesiae. When the mind of the Church 
is as clear as this, and when her ideals for youthful militia are as 
lofty as these, why should we attempt to throw sand into their 
eyes and weaken their arms by purely external tokens of a scholas- 
tic standard that fluctuates with the motions and opinions of men? 

The acolythe is by name and official position one that follows 
both the movements and commands of the higher clergy. His life 
should be one of obedience and submissiveness, of chastity and 
good works, ut et vos, so urges the ordaining Bishop, et Ecclesiam 
Dei illuminetis. His philosophy should be that of a life leading to 
God, his theology that of communion with God; he should seek 
his premiums and prizes next to God’s altar where he holds the 
burning candle; he should learn to write his name in the Book of 
Life, next to the names of St. Pancratius and St. Tharsicius. Are 
not the oldest admonitions of the Church to her clergy as true 
today as they were in the early days, and is there not upon us the 
responsibility of reminding our aspirants to the holy priesthood 
“in season and out of season’’ the imperative Levitical injunction: 
Sancti estote qui fertis vasa Domini? There is only one thing for 
us to do, and that is to leave all fads and fancies aside and con- 
centrate upon the wnum nessarium. 


That one thing is solemnly impressed upon the neophite as he 
advances to the major Order of Subdeaconship, while the Bishop 
begs him to halt: Adhunc liberi estis . . . dum tempus est cogi- 
tate. Those who would break this solemn silence and divert the 
young man’s thoughts to what is not essential to taking the most 
important step in his life, is guilty of underrating the gift of God 
and the sacred character of the Sacrament. He mistakes and per- 
verts the mind of the Church which is so clearly set forth in the 
Pontiff’s monition: Attendite quale ministerium vobis traditur. 
He undervalues both the dignity and the burdens of those who 
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belong to the coelestis militia, of those who are to render to God 
what the Pontificale terms a fidelis servitus. 

Only after the subdeacon has proved himself as a strennus et 
sollicitus servus in the duties of his sublime office, may his superior 
recommend him for the higher Order of Deaconship, to the ranks 
of the tribus amabilis Domini. And let us not forget that at this 
solemn moment it is the Seminary Faculty that answers in the 
person of the Archdeacon: In quantum humana fragilitas scier 
possit, scio et testificor illos esse dignos. Our human frailty will be 
pardoned if it is the frailty of knowledge, but it will not be par- 
doned if it is the frailty of will. As masters and directors of our 
future priests, our wills must be set firmly and unswervingly at all 
time to form and fashion them for the day when the ordaining 
Prelate says to them: accipe Spiritum Sanctum, ad robur, et resis- 
tendum diabolo. Paul warns Timothy not to impose hands lightly 
upon any man (1 Tim. 5, 22), and therefore to view lightly the one 
great objective of Holy Orders would deserve equal condemnation. 

If the priest is an alter Christus by reason of his office, why not 
also by reason of his very nature and attainments? In our whole 
training of priests we should bear in mind the moment when for 
the first time they stand before the altar and say Introibo ad 
altare Dei. Will the Master in that hour cast upon him a loving 
look and say, as He said to His Apostles on the night when the 
priesthood was born, Non jam dicam vos servos, sed amicos? This 
is the only thing that matters—nothing else avails. 








MINOR-SEMINARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TuESDAY, JUNE 24, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 


The meeting was opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rt. Rev. 
Lambert Burton, O.S.B. Upon motion the minutes of the preceding 
session were adopted as printed in the Annual Bulletin, after which 
the Chairman announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittees: 


Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. Boniface Fielding, C.P., 
Chairman; Rev. Michael J. Early, C.S.C., Rev. Adalbert Svrcek, 
O.S.B. 


Committee on Resolutions: Rev. Patrick Cummins, 0O.S.B., 
D.D., Chairman; Rev. Anselm Schaaf, O.S.B., Rev. Raymond 
Egler, O.8.B. 

Each of the following ecclesiastical institutions sent representa- 
tives: Passionist Seminary, Normandy, Mo.; St. Francis Minor 
Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Augustine Mission House, Bay 
St. Louis, Miss.; St. Joseph Seminary, St. Benedict, La.; St. Louis 
Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.; Sacred Heart Seminary, 
Detroit, Mich.; St. Joseph’s College, Mountain View, Calif.; St. 
Meinrad Minor Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind.; Holy Cross Seminary, 
Notre Dame, Ind.; St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 

The first paper on the program, entitled “Library Service in 
Our Minor Seminaries,” was read by Rev. Laurence Piotrz- 
kowski, O.8.B., B.Sc., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. In 
commenting upon the paper, which was enthusiastically received 
by the delegates, the Chairman explained that the author had 
waived a scientific treatment of the subject in deference to an 
express request of the delegates that the matter of Library Service 
be considered along elementary lines to suit the needs of prepara- 
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tory seminaries. Thanks to the author’s scientific training and 
his keen sensitiveness to the practical requirements of efficient 
library service, his paper was crammed with definite suggestions 
and a wealth of directive information. In the absence of Rev. 
Leo J. Ward, who had been appointed to discuss the paper, the 
Chairman called upon Rev. Colman Farrell, O.S.B., to lead the 
discussion, which centered about the question of suitable maga- 
zines and periodicals for the preparatory seminary. Attention was 
called to the recently founded Catholic Periodical Index, to which 
the assembled delegates were earnestly urged to pledge active 
support. 
Upon motion the meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


After opening prayer by the Chairman, Rev. Adalbert Svrcek, 
O.S.B., read the paper entitled ‘The Tardy Acceptance of Voca- 
tion,” which had been prepared by Very Rev. John J. Jepson, 
S.S., Ph.D., 8.T.B., of St. Joseph’s College, Mountain View, Calif. 
The author presented a thorough and keenly analytical study of 
the ever-recurring problem—what to do for and with the hesitating 
student aspiring to the priesthood. Confronted with the rather 
disconcerting fact that, according to statistical studies, about 
three fourths of the students change their vocations for secular 
pursuits, directors of seminaries are eager to devise ways and 
means which would insure wider perseverance among their charges. 
The vital need in our seminaries, Father Jepson pointed out, is 
systematic and unremitting insistence upon the spiritual values 
with a view to cultivating and deepening in the students a genuine 
sense of religion. 

In the discussion which followed, the subject of promiscuous 
reading was informally considered. The attitude of the Church 
regarding this matter was strongly emphasized as being the only 
basis upon which restrictions relative to the students’ reading 
matter could be legitimately formulated. 

The session adjourned with prayer at 11:50 A.M. 
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THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1930, 2:30 P.M. 
This was a joint session of the Major-Seminary Department and 


Minor-Seminary Section. The report of this session will be found 
in the proceedings of the Major-Seminary Department. 





FOURTH SESSION 
THurspDAY, JUNE 26, 1930, 9:30 A.M. 


The Chairman, having announced that the paper scheduled to 
be read at the concluding session, entitled “The Preparatory- 
Seminary Textbook Association,” prepared by Rev. Victor A. 
Bast, $.S., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.B., St. Joseph’s College, Mountain 
View, Calif., had not come to hand, presented a list of topics for 
round-table discussion. Among the questions more narrowly 
examined were the following: Entrance Requirements; Advanced 
Standing Granted by Preparatory Seminaries; Rationale of the 
Seminary Curriculum; Stimulation and Aid for Brighter Students; 
Teaching of Greek as a Background of the Philosophy and Cul- 
ture of Ancient Greece. : 


The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions submitted his 
report, which was adopted in slightly amended form. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, The power to use libraries intelligently is one of the 
chief objectives in education, and 

Wuereas, We recognize the value of opening to the educated 
world the hidden treasures of Catholic thought, and 

Wuereas, Many youths of today are tardy in the acceptance 
of a higher vocation, and 

Whereas, One of the most vexing problems confronting the 
minor seminary is presented by the pitfalls of vacation, 

Be it resolved, First, that we urge and re-urge the develop- 
ment of a trained librarian for each of our institutions, and that 
we strongly recommend interest in and cooperation with, the Li- 
brary Section of this Association, particularly in the form of sub- 
scription to their publications, and 

Be it resolved, Secondly, that in the training of the adolescent, 
the beauty of vocation be accentuated both by the professor’s 
word and by his example, and 
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Be it resolved, Thirdly, that the question of reading matter for 
minor seminarians be further studied by careful consideration of 
the Church’s attitude in regard to secular reading, and 


Be it resolved, Fourthly, that the daily reception of Holy Com- 
munion, so strongly impressed upon the student while at school, 
be by all means emphasized in the case of vacation. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was read and 
unanimously approved, in virtue of which the following officers 
were declared elected for the ensuing year: Rt. Rev. Lambert 
Burton, 0.8.B., Chairman; Rev. Michael J. Early, C.S.C., Vice- 
Chairman; Rev. Richard B. Sherlock, C.M., Secretary. 

Upon motion the meeting was adjourned at 11:30 A.M. 

REGINALD Lutomsk!, O.F.M., 
Secretary. 








PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


LIBRARY SERVICE IN OUR MINOR SEMINARIES 


REV. LAURENCE PIOTRZKOWSKI, 0O.8.B., B.S. IN L.S.., ST. MARTIN’s 
COLLEGE, LACEY, WASH. 





Service should be, and I believe is, the keynote of the library 
development of today. A library suited to the needs of a student 
body is of prime importance in any school and so also in our 
minor seminaries, but in order to render adequate service, certain 
standards in library equipment and work are needed. The labor 
and experience of those preceding us in library service must be 
utilized so that time and funds shall not be wasted in questionable 
experiments which have been tried and possibly discarded. 


The library should have a separate room whenever it is possible. 
If a separate room cannot be had, a classroom should be fitted up 
with bookcases and reading tables and the library atmosphere 
should be created, even if recitations have to be held in the room. 


The library room should be located in an accessible and quiet 
part of the building. The lighting, both natural and artificial, 
together with ventilating and heating facilities of the room should 
be designed with particular care. It should be large enough to seat 
at one time the largest-sized class in the school. As a rule, it 
should have a seating capacity of at least thirty to fifty. Enough 
wall space is needed to provide standard shelving, not only to 
hold the present number of books, but to allow for a five-years’ 
normal growth; sufficient floor space should be provided to accommo- 
date a rack for periodicals, a vertical filing case, and a librarian’s 
desk, in addition to chairs and tables. The furniture and shelving 
should be of good quality, of standard size, and made to harmonize 
with that of the room. 

Library tables 3 feet by 5 feet, seating six persons, are more 
desirable than either larger or smaller ones. Bookcases, 6 feet, 10 
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inches high by 4 feet on centers and 7-inch depth of shelves made 
adjustable, are most suitable. The librarian’s desk should be flat 
top with drawers on either side. The desk should be placed near 
the exit so that borrowers must pass it on their way out. A standard 
card catalog case holding 3 by 5-inch cards should be provided. 
In estimating the number of drawers, 700 cards should be counted 
to the drawer and an average of 4 cards per book. In addition, 
five-years’ growth should be provided for. These cases may be 
bought in sections and a new section added as needed. 

A school with a student enrollment of 300 should have a library 
of not less than 6,000 volumes. If possible, the school should 
cooperate with the public and state library in getting reference 
books not in frequent use. Assistance and temporary loans may 
also often be secured from college and university libraries of the 
state. 

I am a firm believer in open shelves. True, no library can or 
thinks it advisable to have all books on open shelves, but a selec- 
tion of good literature on open shelves is an assistance to readers 
at a formative period which no school library can afford to forego. 
The more books the student can see and handle the better; they 
are worth more than catalogs, bibliographies, yes, and the reference 
librarians. 

Schemes for the classification of knowledge have been the 
absorbing pastime of librarians of the past in order that a logical 
arrangement of books by subject might be secured. Many methods 
have been developed, but in America, the one known as the 
“Dewey Decimal System of Classification” is known the world 
over. This is based upon the ten numerals and is used in the 
majority of libraries of America. The “Cutter Expansive System,” 
based on the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and the “Library 
of Congress System,’’ which combines some of the best features 
of both, are also widely used. 

The notation on the back of the books placed by most libraries 
when the classification has been decided upon, gives the location 
of the book on the shelf, arranged by the subject of which it treats. 
But how may one quickly find this particular book for which one 
asks? The inquirer usually wants one of the three things: a book 
by a certain author, a specific title, or material on a subject. The 
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dictionary card catalogue has been evolved to meet this need. 
This may be kept up-to-date, giving the information in one 
alphabetical arrangement and answering these questions, and 
directing the inquirer to the shelf location of the book. All ma- 
terial of whatever kind should be fully classified and catalogued. 
This is especially true when the collection is small. 

In organizing and assembling the material available for library 
use, the material should be so organized that those in charge of 
library equipment shall know the specific location of each item 
and shall be able to procure it for use, on call, in the shortest time 
consistent. Much valuable material is often collected by professors 
and held in their rooms for ready reference. Although it would not 
be practicable to have all such material in the library, nevertheless, 
if this material could at least be catalogued and the cards kept in 
the library, much valuable material would be available and often 
duplicating of books could be avoided. As for books in laboratories 
there should be a small collection, usually very small, that is 
necessary to have on hand in experimental work. This should be 
provided, kept in the laboratory under the jurisdiction of the 
department served, and should be no part of or owe any allegience 
to the library. 


There should be a definite annual appropriation, however small 
‘the amount may be. We consider this amount to be at least five 
dollars per student. The money thus appropriated should be 
available throughout the year, without too may restrictions being 
placed on its expenditure; thus, the librarian will be in a position 
not only to buy new and worth-while books, but he will be able to 
take advantage of booksales and discounts. Not less than seventy- 
five dollars are needed for magazines, even in the smallest libraries. 
If close cooperation is had with the various departments, the 
expenditures can be wisely made and a good balance preserved 
among the departments. Distribution of budget funds should be 
made among departments with reference to their importance in 
school curriculum. This might be a tentative distribution of the 
budget: philosophy and religion, 15 per cent; sociology, 10 per 
cent; sciences, useful and fine arts, 10 per cent; literature and 
fiction, 20 per cent; history, biography, and travel, 20 per cent; 
librarians needs, periodicals, bindery, general works, 25 per cent. 
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Considering the great output of books at the present time, the 
selection of general books for a Catholic library is becoming a 
more and more difficult proceeding. In considering reviews of 
books, the source of them must always be investigated. It is well 
that most of our capable Catholic magazines have a department 
devoted to book reviews and are very honest in expressing their 
views. In buying new books: if such books can be bought on 
approval, as many publishers are willing to allow at present, this 
should be done. Often local bookstores will allow this privilege 
also. Books should not be bought because they are popular, but 
because they are needed. The collection, moreover, of books in a 
library will always depend on the work of the institution of which 
it is a part. It would be foolish to expect to find a large collection 
of books on medicine and music in a school giving no courses in 
these subjects. Since in the seminary, courses in religion are a 
special feature, the library would naturally seek to contain a large 
collection in this field. In every case less material of a purely 
recreational type will be found than in a public library of equal 
size and: more proportionally of an informational type. The 
seminary library may be expected to contain a live, rich collection 
touching on all fields, but especially strong in those in which the 
seminary offers special training. 

In a Catholic library stress should be placed on vieidin books 
which bring out the Catholic aspect of the subjects treated. As a 
Catholic professor should strive to bring out the Catholic viewpoint 
of his subject, so also the library should have on hand Catholic 
books for reference. By having on hand a generous supply of such 
books, the student will be thus aided in broadening his mental 
horizon and best of all will be able to correlate his religion with the 
various branches of learning, making it a part and parcel of his 
knowledge, even as Catholic principles should be of his conduct. 
As our Catholic schools are maintained to conserve and promote 
the cause of our Faith, so our libraries, as important units of the 
school, should carry out within their own sphere, the policy of 
advancing the same cause. 

Having given a brief outline of some of the equipment of the 
library necessary to give proper service, it is well to turn our 
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attention to those through whom this service is to be brought 
about. 

To speak of library service in any school, there must be a measure 
of cooperation between librarian and faculty, for service can only 
be rendered there where opportunities are made or present them- 
selves. The library should not only be considered, but be a vital 
part of the school. To draw the attention of the class, the teacher 
must orientate his subject. A Catholic teacher should be a guide 
to knowledge. The student, on his side, should be taught indi- 
vidual freedom in pursuit of knowledge. He should be taught to 
supplement and enlarge his field of study by collateral reading 
and to follow the various leads which the professor may suggest. 
However, to carry on independent investigation intelligently, he 
must first learn how to use books. The library is an organized 
collection of books and printed matter, and like anything organ- 
ized, the system must be understood to give the most help. For 
this purpose, the teacher himself should know the resources of the 
library and be able and willing to direct the student in the use of it. 
By cooperating with the librarian before assigning a topic this 
material may be collected and be on hand when needed. “If every 
librarian could have some training in pedagogy and a reasonable 
amount of experience in teaching and every teacher could have at 
least a short course in library methods, with experience in library 
work . . . we might hope for such cooperation between teacher 
and librarian that the service of one would dovetail the other 
perfectly. Without this mutual understanding, through training 
and experience, it may be doubted whether any librarian ever is 
capable of doing full duty to the school or whether any teacher 
ever will appreciate fully the service the library may render in 
supplementing the school curriculum . . . or the part the library 
may play in after-school life of every student.” (Relation of 
Public School to Various Library Agencies, Mary Downey, N. E. 
A. Bulletin, 1925). 

To take charge and fulfill intelligently the duties of his office, a 
librarian should have a college degree and a professional training 
of a one-year course in an accredited library school. It is also well, 
as stated above, that he should be a good teacher with teaching 
experience, but above all he should have training in and an expert 
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knowledge of books and an ability to organize material for efficient 
service. However, in this as in many other professions, librarians 
are generally not born but made. There are many who though 
lacking in formal training yet make good capable librarians. 
Enthusiasm and a liking for the work are a prime requisite. 
A librarian becomes the more useful in proportion as he gains 
the respect-and confidence of the readers. When they find him 
easy to approach and pleasant to talk with, great opportunities 
are offered of stimulating the love of study and of directing in- 
vestigation to the best sources of information. 

It should be the duty of the librarian to give the students 
regular instruction in the use of the library. Preferably, these 
lessons should be given in the library where practical problems 
may be given after the regular oral instructions. These library 
lessons could be given as part of the regular English course, during 
the regular English period. The lessons could treat of the follow- 
ing general subjects: (1) system of classification and cataloging; 
(2) magazines and indexes; (3) general reference books; (4) special 
reference books (5) bibliographies. 

To give service in the library, cooperation eben. professor and 
librarian is necessary. Professors would greatly aid the librarian 
if, at the beginning of each semester or quarter, they would hand 
in a list of books and other material they desire to have on 
reserve for their class. This material could then, in time, be taken 
out of circulation and placed on a reserve shelf to be used in the 
library for collateral reading. Such material then would not be 
allowed out of the library, except over night, being checked in and 
out only in the library. 

It may be useful also to have a regular reference section. The 
term “reference books,” which formerly was restricted to works 
of encyclopaedic character, such as dictionaries, encyclopaedias, 
almanacs, catalogs, and compendiums, now includes all books and 
magazines placed in reading rooms with view of keeping them for 
convenience of readers and not ordinarily subject to circulation. 
The grouping of such material in one place localizes material for 
quick reference, and obviates much unnecessary waste of time. 

There is often a question whether dangerous books, books on 
the index, and others of some reference value but not for the gen- 
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eral reader, should be kept in the library. Such books, if kept in 
the library at all, should always be under lock and key. It is best, 
if reference must be made to them, that the professor performs 
this himself. 

It is well also that a shelf be set apart for the display of new and 
interesting books. Such a shelf may be used to display books 
dealing with current feasts or seasons of the year-or of other 
matter then of current interest. A display of spiritual-reading 
books is often an incentive to students to get a liking for this 
kind of reading. The bulletin board can often be used advantage- 
ously in giving summaries or even book-notes of books on display. 
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THE TARDY ACCEPTANCE OF VOCATION 





VERY REVEREND JOHN J. JEPSON, S.S., PH.D., S.T.B., ST. JOSEPH’S 
COLLEGE, MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. 





I am taking inventory. Perhaps it is bad policy. David got his 
for reckoning up once on a time. Useful, advisable, sanctioned by 
parallel of daily examerf of conscience, it yet remains, in reality, 
humiliating. Purposes unattained, activities sluggish, tendencies 
awry; mistakes, failures, disappointments; motives of personal 
interest, naturalness, routine: don’t you find them cluttering up 
the account? Is it that we lose sight of the total entity through 
focussing attention on detail, or is the high frequency of negative 
aspects justified by the unvarnished facts of the case? I find 
under “Profit and Loss,” a lengthy list of has-beens, quitters, 
delinquents, students dismissed—fair flowers that withered, blos- 
soms of immaturity, spores that reverted to type. The right-hand 
column, however, holds an honored bede-roll of ‘‘pupils ordained,” 
fructifying in fields, afar from seminary seclusion, where angels 
reap the harvest and garner into God’s imperishable treasury. 
But how are you going to list the “century-plant” vocations? 
How charge up your responsibilities towards those boys who 
timidly put forth evidences of vocation, who are slow to super- 
natural growth, who are languid in the exuberant garden of 
Christ’s planting, exotic amid charming bursts of soul beauty, 
who survive from year to year stunted, flowerless, unbudding? 
Spes messis in semine. Is it ever to remain seed? ‘Unless the grain 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, itself remaineth alone; but 
if it die, it beareth much fruit.’”’ Or raise we the plaintive cry of 
Meliboeus: ““Spem gregis, ah’””—and muse on the dark forebodings 
of dissolution? 

In the early days of our experience, these disconcerting thoughts 
found scant anchorage in our soul; they did not appeal as a specific 
problem clamoring for solution and remedy; they were taken as 
just a matter of course. The young plunge whole-souled into every 
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activity; multiplicity of demands precludes detailed and thought- 
ful consideration; the many swallow up the one; everything is 
novel, and interesting, and equally important. Class preparation 
is a feverish and absorbing call upon time and energy; unsuspected 
viewpoints loom up from investigation and students’ queries; 
tracking down will-o-the-wisps becomes a passion; methods, 
projects, themes fire the soul; exercises and written work litter 
desk and table, and visibly clamor for attention. Recreation 
moments go to vivid comment upon the seasonal sport realities 
and prospects; to participation in the campus life; to the pleasur- 
able satisfactions of a healthy bubbling-over of animal spirits which 
helps to create the mens sana in corpore sano. The fervor of the 
young priest permeates fact and outlook, correlates with religion 
the diversified occupations of teacher and spiritual guide, urges to 
utter self-devotion with the clarion call Laborare est Orare. He is 
all activity. Rumor that a boy is going home, some undisciplinary 
escapade in quarters least suspected, vacation disappointments, 
news of delinquency here and sluggishness there, a splendid spurt 
by a dark horse—these events strike him as matters of course, 
casual episodes in the day’s work. He hardly suspects them as 
symptoms of a spirit needing analysis, probing, remedy. His 
personal work is roseate; he beholds the world about him prism- 
tinctured with his own idealism: ‘‘God’s in His heaven; All’s well 
on earth.”’ So, in hectic, feverish rush, he scurries down the arches 
of the years unconscious that the burden of his myriad obligations 
has imperceptibly slowed his step; that activity upon activity 
has slipped from his overcrowded embrace. He becomes aware, as 
if by a flash of intuition, that he is hugging a few pet hobbies; that 
the glittering superficialities of ebullient youth have dropped from 
the stern core of a tiny life-work; that he is trailing glories in the 
dust. Unrealized are the glowing ambitions of the past; conquests 
are not achieved; hopes are narrowed; the triumphs that once 
dazzled just out of reach are, beyond mistake, phantom mirages 
painting dreary wastes. Where are the many who sat at Gamaliel’s 
feet? Upon a remnant in Israel have hands been imposed; only a 
few have been “separated for the work whereunto the Lord had 
called them.”’ Even now confronting me are those unto whom we 
have piped and they have not danced; unto whom we have 
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mourned and they have not lamented. Oh, unbelieving and slow 
of heart, how long shall I be with you and bear with you? It is 
not that I have overlooked them, or included them only as members 
of a group in my spiritual care. They have been particularized, 
personally spoken to; they have, somehow, stood out, apart, 
betokening that the message of the seminary was not getting across 
to them; they have been conspicuously not reacting to atmosphere, 
precept, and exhortation; they have been manifestly divided in 
allegiance, professing that the priesthood is the object of their 
desires, unalive, seemingly, that desire must be translated into 
action. The point, therefore, is: How can such boys be reached? 
What special approach can apply? What is the reason why the 
seminary idea does not impress them? What. is to be done for and 
with them? 

This is specifically the question that has been propounded. I 
have been asked to write about it, or, shall I say, to answer the 
query. In view, of course, is solution of a problem, patent and 
vexing. 

I answer: Nothing other is to be done than what has been done. 
The spirit in which it has been done may, however, need toning. 
Only that. 

I shall proceed, with my reasons. It is unthinkable that a 
seminary professor who sees, studies, and grapples with this prob- 
lem has not all along been exerting his utmost of mind and heart 
to train a clergy fashioned “according to the pattern shown on 
the mount.’”’ We cannot suspect him of being ignorant of his 
mission to transform the layman’s heart into the heart of Christ, 
or of being remiss to set up such image of Christ that his pupils 
“looking on it with open face, beholding as in a glass, the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image from virtue to virtue.” 
He has done all he could. He has given all he had. To charge him 
with being an unprofitable servant is to say that you expect him 
to produce immediate results. For this there is no warrant. No; 
neither in parallel experiences of the world, nor in the sacred text 
of the Old or New Testament. 

Take Vocational Training in secular schools, and see its accom- 
plishments. If there is one field where success should follow 
endeavors, it is in this highly specialized field. ‘The word ‘guid- 
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ance’ is the root and trunk of the system. Its altruistic purpose is 
to help every child find his life-work, and to choose the studies and 
training that will assure him success in it. It would make every 
grade, beginning with the sixth or seventh, a place of retail, not 
wholesale, life preparation; of the acquisition of special, instead of 
general, knowledge . . . A record is made of his home life, his 
parents, brothers, and sisters, and their occupations, and what he 
has done in previous school work, and upon this data, the teacher 
or special advisor recommends to each student the courses of study 
and work he should undertake, and the lines of life-work for which 
he should prepare.”” (World’s Work, Dec., 1928, quoted in Read- 
er’s Digest, Jan., 1929, p. 561). Equipment is at hand, should 
choice fall upon the technical trades, provided in the Manual- 
Training department of the countless high schools in the land. 
State and Federal aid (100 millions of dollars) furthers the project 
for research, courses, magazines, and the paraphanalia to carry 
forward tests of capacity, bent, intelligence, physique of the pupils. 
The system has a further factor of incalculable power to promote 
its success: it is the embodiment of the Zeitgeist; it caters to a 
popular demand; it falls right in with the bread-and-butter notion 
of education. If anywhere, here—one would say—is perfect 
fostering of vocation. With what results? ‘Except in extra- 
ordinary cases, the student is likely to wait long—before finding 
his life work—and to change his mind often. Such is the verdict of 
Antioch College”—the pride of the system, the acme of its working. 
“Antioch College has studied the matter with superlative care and 
patience. Few go to Antioch except those who have strong leanings 
toward a vocation. Yet Antioch says that ‘three fourths of them 
change the choices they had made when entering, because their 
earlier choices lacked the necessary basis of judgment and ex- 
perience.’ ’’ (Reader’s Digest, p. 562). 

Now, to apply the illustration: Here are children with every 
advantage; nay, more: with particular and individual care con- 
centrated on them; with environment, aptitudes, intelligence, 
leanings, studied by experts in education, psychology, and tests, 
with only one view: to shape them for that specific life-work 
towards which they seem inclined and fitted by nature; yet these 
very children, three out of every four, turn from their choice and 
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specialization to elect a different career. This being so, should it 
elicit surprise or annoyance that some boys in the high school of a 
seminary hang back from an out-and-out avowal of intention to be 
a priest, or, with stated intent, should fail to throw themselves 
heart and soul into full acceptance of its preparatory responsibili- 
ties? You are asking him to be unequivocal, prompt, set in his 
choice; yet that choice is supernatural, counter to the world, 
single among his companions and friends of yesteryear. It entails 
a new set of principles, convictions of an unseen world, motivation 
by faith. May not his reluctance to be outspoken, spring from a 
sense of the great obligations implied in acceptance of a call to the 
priesthood, or his reticence be a symptom of his profound awe 
before an ideal? Must he be the fourth in every group of four who 
adheres to early predilections? Is he to have no period of crisis, 
no steering between Charybdis and Scylla? His holding back, his 
century-plant vocation, is no problem peculiar to us, nor will ways 
and means to eradicate it produce aught but the extermination of 
a hope. 

This conviction is borne in on me with equal intensity, when I 
revert to the facts and lessons which perusal of the Bible brings 
to my mind. I recall that in Bethulia, the priests agreed that help 
must come within five days, or they would surrender the city. 
From whom was the help to come? From God. What said Judith, 
instrument of the deliverance which God was working out? ‘Who 
are you to set times and periods for the mercy of the Lord? You 
have appointed Him a day, according to your pleasure.”’ ‘Let us 
humbly wait for His consolation,” is her advice, which the inspired 
writer records with approval; which, too, all exponents of the 
spiritual life adopt and preach. There is no forcing of God. Even 
the pagans sensed this. (Sophocles, Oedipus Rex. 280-281). “The 
Spirit breatheth where it listeth,”’ are the corroborating words of 
Christ. Saul was fourteen years a nobody among the Christians 
of Antioch and Tarsus before Barnabus found him out and the 
Spirit separated him to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, despite the 
“vessel of election” promise when he was stricken on the way to 
Damascus. In the Revelations to St. John, ‘the souls of them that 
were slain for the word of God cried with a loud voice: ‘How long, 
O Lord, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood?’ And it was 
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said to them: that they should rest yet a little season.” God has 
His own time and purpose. ‘My ways are not your ways, nor my 
thoughts your thoughts, saith the Lord.” In so many ways God 
is exasperatingly patient; He seems perfectly content to bide His 
time. Is not the lesson from Prospero in ‘The Tempest?” If we 
are instruments for Him, we should work as instruments, and let 
the Designer reckon on results. Whereas, our go-getter spirit feels 
rebuked and our sense of efficiency and service is shocked and 
mortified at beholding boys unresponsive to our efforts, time, and 
care. We want results and want them quickly. If these are not 
evident, we raise the wail: ‘“Master, we have labored all the night 
and have taken nothing.” How our pride stands blushing before 
His praise of the widow’s mite! Cannot we take him at His word 
that not even so slight a service as the offering of a glass of water in 
His name goes unrewarded? We must not forget that though 
Paul plants and Apollo waters, it is God who gives the increase. 
Can we not see something of ourselves in the parable of Luke 
13.6-9? ‘A certain man had a fig tree planted in his vineyard, and 
he came seeking fruit on it, and found none. And he said to the 
dresser of the vineyard: Behold, for these three years I come, 
seeking fruit on this fig tree, and I find none. Cut it down, there- 
fore. Why cumbereth it the ground? But he, answering, said to 
him: Lord, let it alone this year also, until I dig about it and dung 
it. And if happily it bear fruit; but if not, then after that thou 
shalt cut it down.’ ” 

Patient, persistent care; the digging and dunging is provided by 
the spiritual exercises, the religious life, of the seminary. The 
character of this life, traditional and tried, creates a tone, an 
atmosphere, wherein vocation thrives, and non-vocation feels out 
of place, embarrassed, ill at ease as if in uncongenial suroundings. 
What we need do is maintain that tone and atmosphere by faith- 
ful and intense observance of our priestly, seminary life, by un- 
remitting attention to our duties and responsibilities, by contin- 
uing, what I assume as exercised, our devotion to our spiritual 
charges. Some boys will always, I fear, be slow to cooperate fully. 
We must be alive to a fact: “The influence of an idea is propor- 
tionate to its importance in a man’s whole outlook, physical, 
mental, and moral. A student brings with him a mind which has 
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been partly furnished from other quarters, and the direction of 
which has, in some measure, already been fixed as a result of his 
previous training. Consequently, the ideas of his teacher appeal 
to him, not in the order of their importance in the teacher’s mind, 
but according to their affinity with his own predilections. Sur- 
prising results occur when the relative position of ideas is changed, 
and when one which has hitherto been regarded as subordinate is 
raised to a position of primary importance.” (Twixt the Old and 
the New, p. 58). 

Our present problem is to find means which will accelerate that 
shift of “relative importance.”’ I think the means lie in what 
constitutes the religious life of the seminary. I would not multiply 
practices to foster those means, nor would I select any current 
practice to ask that it be emphasized. I would aim to deepen the 
sense of religion within the whole student body, to illustrate in my 
own life, first, the influences of prayer upon character and conduct, 
then seek to instill into my pupils the necessity of making life 
correspond to profession, stimulating them to react in behavior 
to the grace of Mass and Communion, rosary and visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament, prayers before and after exercises; through 
the cycle of the Church’s calendar of feast and mystery to lay open 
the fundamentals of the Incarnation, Redemption, Resurrection, 
the Mystic Body of Christ, the Mission of the Holy Ghost, the 
Mass, and Calvary. Or, to epitomize, I think the problem of the 
hold-back vocation is an index of the level of practical community 
religiousness. Raise the one and you curtail the other. If fully 
and generously we enter into the spirit of seminary piety, we shall 
find ourselves equal to the present perplexity, for “I can do all 
things in Him Who strengtheneth me’; and we shall rest content 
to abide Christ’s good pleasure in saying to individuals: Come, 
follow Me. For we shall have this confidence that He Who hath 
begun the good work among us will perfect the same in the day of 
Christ Jesus. 











SOCIETIES IN THE MINOR SEMINARY 





REVEREND GERARD J. HEFFELS, 8.V.D., ST. AUGUSTINE’S MISSION 
HOUSE, BAY ST. LOUIS, MISS. 





The subject of this paper has been discussed at the general 
convention of the Catholic Educational Association in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in the year 1923. The paper of Rev. James Huepper of St. 
Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., read at that convention, on: 
“Student Organizations in the Seminary,’ can be made, point for 
point, the subject of our round-table discussion of the minor 
seminary today. 

My task, therefore, can only be to add a few remarks on the 
principles governing the establishment and management of so- 
cieties in the minor seminary, after viewing their advantages and 
disadvantages and placing a few points before you for practical 
discussion. 

What do we mean by societies in the minor seminary? In order 
to gain a large field for all that is useful to be discussed at this 
present meeting, the word “society” has to be taken in the widest 
sense, as “any student organization or association established for 
the purpose of carrying on activities not at all, or not sufficiently 
provided for in the regular curriculum of the minor seminary.” 

These organizations might be classed under four general head- 
ings: (1) those of a religious nature; (2) those of a cultural or 
intellectual kind; (3) those which make for physical development 
and recreation; (4) class organizations. 

Is there room on the crowded curriculum of the seminary for one 
or more societies, or is there a strict need to crowd it still more 
with any such organization? Every one of you who is on the teach- 
ing staff of a minor seminary has heard these and similar com- 
plaints of fellow teachers: ‘There are too many things going on 
around here in clubs and circles, societies and committees.”’ “Why, 
Prefect, can’t you reduce the college paper to a bimonthly?” 
“Why so many dramatic plays, orchestra performances?’ ‘These 
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boys of today do what they like and not what they should.” “If 
only these students would work as hard at their courses in English 
and Latin as they do on the college paper.’ 

There are, indeed, great drawbacks connected with organiza- 
tions of the said kind, and the main objects and ideals of the 
seminary are frequently endangered in no small degree. 

Every extra-curricular work, undoubtedly, causes by its very 
nature distractions and deviations from the “legitimate” school- 
work. This, naturally, involves not only a loss of time and energy 
for the student, to the detriment of the curriculum work, but may 
gradually lead the enthusiastic lover of his organization to lose 
sight of and interest in his obligatory studies and the objectives 
of his school. 

Not rarely does it happen that such a boy transfers the dislike 
he conceives for certain subjects of his studies to those who teach 
them. It is a fact shown by experience that societies under student 
control, too independent and free from supervision, often become 
breeding places of the spirit of insubordination and disregard of 
legitimate authority. 

In large institutions with many students where there are more 
than one organization of the same kind, there spring up between 
them rivalry and quarrels. Too often uncurbed pride is the result 
of success; jealousy and enmity the outcome of failure in such 
enterprises. 

In small institutions with few students, the burden of leadership 
necessarily is loaded on the shoulders of a very few able ones, who 
thus become the presidents of all organizations, which is neither 
advantageous for their regular studies nor wholesome for the 
development of their character. 

A consequence of this drawback is the fatal or critical influence 
of strong individuals who have control over the societies. ‘One 
single student of force and character can create an atmosphere 
not only affecting his own particular group, but even the whole 
institution.” 

Connected with this danger is another, that of standardizing 
character and taste of the young students which discourages indi- 
viduality. The few dominant characters and heroes of the campus 
and in the societies establish a kind of social tyranny as regards 
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the code of behavior, and also the opinions brought forth in the 
meetings. 

However great the disadvantages and drawbacks of student 
organizations may be, however grave the dangers to the curriculum 
and the objectives of the institutions resulting from them may be, 
it is a simple necessity to have them. 

In the first place, there are things much needed for the training 
and the development of future priests that are not sufficiently 
taken care of by the curriculum. Among these I might mention 
Religion in its manifestations, its celebrations, and a study of its 
special features, e. g., the Missions; further, the technique and 
practice of public speaking, impromptu speaking, practical 
journalism, training for social and spiritual leadership, and 
athletics. 

There is another necessity for extra-curricular work on the part 
of the student as far as his time, talents, and characteristic quali- 
ties are concerned. The time of most students is not taken up by 
the regular course. There may be enough to study; yet, statistics 
show “that the student on the average actually devotes himself 
to study and to outside activities in a proportion just about 
‘fifty-fifty.’’’ This agrees with our own experience. We always 
found time for some sort of an article for the college paper, for a 
speech in the sodality or society and the like, without doing less 
for our studies, nor did we more for them without that article or 
speech. 

What student would be able to stand the dry drudgery of routine 
work in the curriculum without a change, without the spice of self- 
chosen, extra-curricular activities! ‘The results so far as scholar- 
ship grades are concerned, reflect not so much the amount of time 
devoted to study as the net intellectual capacity of the individual 
to make the study effective while he is at it. You cannot make a 
person learn more by compelling him to sit for a longer period with 
his nose pointed at the book.” It is the energy and interest de- 
veloped whilst at studies that count and register results. 

On the other hand, how much genuine joy and cheer every youth 
derives from his own doings, from personal participation in the 
activities of student organizations which enables him to do great 
things with ease, and which dispels gloom and melancholy not so 
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rare with young men of this age who are barred from the world 
and its social doings! 

It seems, furthermore, a peculiar necessity of human nature to 
get together and ‘do your own stuff.’ ‘Men, and especially boys, 
have a passion for forming ‘gangs’ of one kind or another on the 
basis of congeniality.” The graduating class, Schnectady, N. Y., 
was asked: What has been your best experience in college? One 
of every ten, said: “My studies, lectures, classwork.” One of 
every four: “My athletics and other extra-curricular activities.” 
One of every two: “Fraternity life and friendship I have made at 
college.” Similar answers every college would produce. 

It is a well-known fact that physical and mental growth awaken 
in man a desire and hunger for more things that foster this growth 
and individual development. This is the reason why especially 
young people have a tendency to selfishness in consequence of 
which they easily forget about the needs of others. The curricular 
studies which are made for the development of the individual and 
which are measured, praised, or censured with a personal mark at 
the end of each term, foster this kind of egotism. The student’s 
extra-curricular work, however, brings him in closer social contact 
with his fellow students, which compels him to consider and to 
respect the rights and just desires of others, and thus equips him 
with certain social virtues, which play such an important role in 
the priestly career. 

The common aim in the societies and their joint method of 
pursuing it will teach him a wholesome altruism and will give him 
many a lesson in subordinating his individual successes and wishes 
to a common cause and to unite his personal efforts to the team- 
work of the organization. 

The student learns, in at least a simple way, the technique and 
practice of Parliamentary law with its wholesome influence on his 
conduct, teaching him self-control, moderation, and respect for 
others and their opinions. 

In pursuit of the success of his organization he will have to 
learn to rely on himself and his own resources. Freed from tutor- 
ship and the coaxing of his guides in learning he will develop and 
follow his own initiative; he will take the responsibility of his 
actions upon himself; he will train himself for social and spiritual 
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leadership. ‘Without making allowance for the exercise of respon- 
sibility, initiative, and leadership on the campus, i. e., in societies 
—the college can hardly expect its students to become leaders by 
the fact of graduation.” 

An unspoiled youth is a lover of all that is great and good. His 
idealism and youthful enthusiasm carries him over difficulties and 
obstacles. The extra-curricular activities open to him a large field 
for the free play of his wonderful qualities and faculties and offer 
him objects worthy of his endeavors in social relations, in religious 
manifestations, in literary, and oratorical pursuits, etc. 

In the light of such facts as these we have been considering ‘it 
seems self-evident that the attempt to administer mere book 
knowledge against the current of such an overwhelming stream of 
life and real interest must be futile.”’ In fact, there is in our times 
hardly any college or minor seminary in which there is not one or 
the other student organization in existence. It is, therefore, no 
longer the question whether or not extra-curricular work, but how 
to counterbalance the evil and how to foster the good of such 
organizations in order to reap the best results that can be derived 
from them. 

The following general principles should be applied to all student 
organizations in the minor seminary: 

(1) Every society must be subservient to the ideals and the 
objects of the school. 

(2) Every society should have for its main object to foster in 
part those activities which the curriculum cannot sufficiently 
provide for. 

(3) No society should have itself for its only object, nor any- 
thing contrary to the curriculum. 

(4) To safeguard a peaceful development and a fruitful opera- 
tion of both curricular and extra-curricular activities, control and 
supervision should in some form remain in the hands of the faculty. 

In particular: 

(1) Every seminary should have one or the other society of a 
religious nature, be it the sodality, or a unit of the Catholic Stud- 
ents’ Mission Crusade, or the Third Order of St. Francis. 

Students like these organizations and the lively activities in 
them. I am doubtful of the practical value for the minor seminary 
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of the ‘‘Chicago Student Conference on Religious Activities” with 
its proposals of social action and spiritual leadership. 

(2) One or the other society for intellectual or cultural develop- 
ment should not be wanting. There is one society that should have 
a place of honor in every minor seminary. Nothing that may be 
done afterwards in the major seminary will compensate for the 
absence of this society in the minor seminary: it is the society for 
the promotion of good speaking. If the word of God and the 
prayers of the Church are to be properly presented to the people, 
they call for a trained voice and dignified gestures. The little 
elocution we have in the curriculum is an inadequate means for a 
great end. 

(3) Athletics in the minor seminary was discussed at the 
Louisville convention a few years ago. 

(4) Class organizations: ‘By this we understand those group- 
ings made up of students who finish their studies in the same 
year. This organization is a natural condition and should be 
fostered, for it makes for order and concerted action, and develops 
keen, friendly rivalry in athletics as well as the establishment of a 
class pride. It proves itself an effective means of creating good 
fellowship, and moreover acts as a preventive against the forma- 
tion of cliques. In it we have a tried means for combating nation- 
alism.”’ 

May the aforesaid suffice to show that we need both curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. Let me close with the remark of 
J. P. Gavit: “What education all along the line needs is not to 
compromise between curriculum and extra-curriculum, as if they 
were natural enemies, but to recognize and take advantage of 
their unity.” 

NOTE—Quotations in this paper have been taken from: 
“College,” by J. P. Gavits. 


“Student Organization in the Seminary,” by Rev. James Huepper. 
“Problems of Student Guidance,” by M. S. Sheehy. 
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To discuss with anything like authority the subject-matter of 
this paper, viz., the Preparatory-Seminary Textbook Association, 
there is required on the part of the writer, a greater familiarity 
with conditions in our major and minor seminaries, and a more 
optimistic anticipation of the early establishment and ultimate 
success of such an organization, than I possess. However, in 
spite of considerable diffidence and some misgivings, I shall make 
the venture, for I feel that the project itself, apart from all other 
considerations, is an excellent one and must, if it can be put into 
successful operation, eventually do much to improve our semi- 
narians and ultimately our priests. For just as the perfection of a 
work of art, is dependent, not merely upon the skill of the artist, 
but to a very great extent upon the tools he uses, so culture is 
a variable function of the teacher and of the textbook he employs. 
Whatever will help the one and improve the other, should receive 
the wholehearted support of those who have anything to do with 
clerical training. 

From a perusal of the Reports of the Meetings of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, one cannot fail to be struck by 
the frequent expressions of dissatisfaction, voiced by our seminary 
professors, when speaking of the mental equipment and scholastic 
attainments of the students entering upon philosophy and theology. 
It is stated without fear of contradiction, that very many of our 
seminarians, even such as come from strictly preparatory semi- 
naries, are woefully deficient in Latin and Greek, and at times, 
even in English and other branches. Some are so poorly equipped 
as to be unable to follow intelligently any course conducted in the 
language of the Church. They can neither speak it, nor even read 
it without stumbling. As to Greek, the situation is such that some 
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have advocated the omission of this subject from the course. In 
some seminaries it is neither taught, nor even required for entrance. 

Now while making due allowance for considerable exaggeration 
in this matter of insufficient training, and admitting that at times 
there may be extenuating circumstances, such as the presence in 
the class of students who have little talent, or are poorly prepared 
owing to lack of opportunity, or because of attendance at schools 
where little emphasis is put upon the study of the classics, we must 
humbly face the fact, that a great number of our students do not 
acquire that facility in the use of Latin and Greek, or that degree 
of culture, that we should expect them to have after six years of 
intensive study of the classics. Wherein lies the fault, and how 
may it be remedied? 

To my mind, the chief corrigendum is our misconception of 
what is expected of us. We are so wedded to the notion that we 
must impart culture and a love for the classics, that we blind our- 
selves to the evident failure of our efforts in the great majority of 
cases. We seem to forget that there is a twofold end towards which 
we must direct our endeavors in the preparatory seminaries—to 
prepare young men for the priesthood, and to give these same young 
men an education that will make them cultured gentlemen, intel- 
lectually equipped to take their places beside the graduates of 
secular colleges and universities. Let us keep in mind the primary 
object of the major and minor seminaries, as stated in the Norma 
ac Ratio Studiorum of the Constitutiones Seminariorum Clericalium, 
is to train good, zealous priests: “In sacris Seminariis cuncta 
quoque quae ad studia attinent huc conspieent, ut boni strenuique 
operarii ad curationem animarum, quae Suo pretiossissimo sanguine 
Christus redemit instituantur . . .” ‘“Sedulo cavendum ne ullo 
modo ulloque praetextu Studiorum Seminarii Ratio ad laicalis 
institutionis normam redigatur.”’ Hence, in the training of our 
future priests, our first aim must be to ground them well in the 
essential subjects that are to be the foundation for subsequent 
work in the seminary and in the ministry. Culture will come with 
years, but only if the student has acquired a love for and a pro- 
ficiency in the branches that are a part of his curriculum. The 
teacher and the textbook are the stepping stones or the stumbling 
blocks in the way to success. 
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Of the professors in our major and minor seminaries, I shall have 
nothing to say in the way of criticism. As a body they constitute 
a class sans pareil for devotion to duty and the highest ideals. If 
they have faults, these are rather due to excessive zeal, intense 
earnestness, overexactness in the fulfillment of the work assigned 
and a tendency to do too much for the student, because of too low 
an estimate of the latter’s ability. Our concern here is with the 
textbook. While almost any text in the hands of a teacher, who, 
besides experience, inspiration, and enthusiasm, has a deep sense 
of the cultural value of the knowledge he is imparting, can produce 
remarkable results, it must be conceded that a text that needs to 
be annotated, revised, supplemented, or abridged detracts much 
from the teacher’s efficiency and adds to the proverbial antipathy 
of the student. On the other hand, a good textbook, i. e., one that 
is attractive in format, adapted to the needs, age, and ability of 
the student, and fitting in with the special purpose of the school, 
cannot fail to be an aid to both student and professor. No one 
can gainsay the advantages that would accrue to our clerical 
institutions, were we to have textbooks as attractively gotten up 
as are most of our American publications, but specially adapted 
to our particular needs. It is for this reason that some such organi- 
zation as advocated in this paper should be formed to investigate 
and remedy any defects in our present texts. 

Before taking up the method of organizing and the scope of the 
association, it would be well to clear the atmosphere of the clouds 
that make the prospect appear rather gloomy. In urging the for- 
mation of this association, I am not laboring under any delusion. 
I readily appreciate the difficulties that stand in the way. They 
are not many, but they are serious enough to be reckoned with. 
One great obstacle to the accomplishment of any new undertak- 
ing, of whatsoever character, is the supine indifference and aver- 
sion to change, of those who would be the direct beneficiaries of 
such innovation. Nzhil innovetur nisi quod traditum est. This 
attitude can be overcome only by producing results that are con- 
vincing, and by the persistent propaganda of the good effected by 
the organization once established. Most men must be convinced 
that a new venture is better than what they have been accustomed 
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to. It takes time and constant repetition of the advantages of an 
idea, before it will sink in and be accepted. 

A second factor that will militate against the perfect functioning 
of the association is the personal equation of the individual pro- 
fessor. It is a fact beyond cavil, that scarcely two teachers will 
agree upon a textbook or upon the method of presenting a subject 
to their classes. It is an exceptional book that will be enthusias- 
tically accepted by every teacher. Each has his own idiosyncracies, 
likes and dislikes, and views. These must be compensated for under 
the law of averages when editing a textbook. This difficulty may 
be extended to include the lack of uniformity of methods and re- 
quirements in our schools, due to divergence of opinion respecting 
the importance or necessity of certain branches; the amount of 
time to be devoted to them; the amount of stress to be put on the 
utilitarian or the cultural; the special objects of the various religi- 
ous communities; the particular needs of the different dioceses and 
sections of the country; the necessity of bringing the curricula into 
conformity with state requirements for scholastic standing and 
the right to confer degrees. As the number of students in our 
preparatory seminaries will, from the very nature of the work, be 
comparatively small, and the number of copies of a given text in 
use at a given time will never be large, it must be evident to all 
that there will be no excess income tax to pay on the receipts from 
the sale of books for exclusive use in preparatory seminaries. 
Before any real progress can be made in the organization of an 
association, these are some of the difficulties that must be examined 
and solved. Our major and minor seminaries must be standardized. 
The branches of study that are required by the Congregation of 
Seminaries should be made more uniform in content, in method of 
presentation, and in position in the curriculum. There should be 
more agreement on what is essential and to be stressed, and what 
is merely useful and cultural, so that the proper time may be 
allotted to each branch in accordance with its respective impor- 
tance. In conforming to state requirements for degrees, the essen- 
tial objects of the preparatory seminaries should not be sacrificed 
for the mere purpose of obtaining credits. Our seminary system 
is a unit. I think if we were all thoroughly convinced of this and 
sufficiently united on what we consider necessary for clerical 
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training, we could bring enough pressure to bear on the various 
accrediting agencies to have our course of studies accepted as a 
whole and as the equivalent of a Letters Course, without any 
important modifications by abridgement or elimination of subjects 
we consider essential or important. Sedulo cavendum ne ullo modo 
ulloque praetextu Studiorum Seminarii Ratio ad laicalis institu- 
tionis normam redigatur. 

Now that we have passed through the shadows, we should be 
able to see our way more clearly. So let us come to the question 
under discussion: Shall we have an organization to be called the 
Preparatory-Seminary Textbook Association? If so, what should 
be its functions and scope? What must be evident to all, is that, 
in spite of the defects we find in them, our seminarians, when they 
become priests measure up very well with the majority of men 
trained in our secular colleges and universities. They may lack that 
superficiality and cocksuredness that passes for education and 
culture in certain ranks of society, and is so characteristic of many 
of our present-day college graduates, but our priests possess that, 
which is after all the essential for good work in the vineyard of the 
Lord, character, common sense, and the necessary knowledge to 
make their ministry effective. So, I would say, that this organi- 
zation is not absolutely essential for the training of our priests. 
The traditional methods have, on the whole, produced good results, 
but we should not be satisfied with this. We must ever aim to 
produce the highest type of priest—one that possesses both 
knowledge and culture. We must not give him a veneer of culture, 
but must, while he is still a student, bring out by the proper 
methods, what is in him, that he may attract men by the polish 
incident to the solidity of his acquirements. Hence, whatever will 
conduce to the raising of the standard of our clerical institutions; 
whatever will increase the respect and esteem of men, inside the 
Church and out, for the priest, is worth trying. If it can be de- 
monstrated that such an organization, as here advocated, will be 
an aid towards the realization of this end, then, by all means, let 
us have it. 

Let the Reverend Chairman of the Minor-Seminary Section 
appoint a committee, composed of representatives from the major 
and minor seminaries, to make a thorough study of this matter. 
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Once functioning, this committee may send out questionnaires to 
all major and minor seminaries to determine the sentiment respect- 
ing the organization; the prospect of active cooperation in the 
editing, compiling, and publishing of suitable textbooks; the 
defects or shortcomings of texts actually in use; to what extent 
these should be revised or discarded in favor of others better 
adapted to the special purposes of our seminaries; whether such 
texts could be published at a price that would be an inducement to 
purchase and to substitute for texts now in use. It should be the 
duty of this committee to devise a means of financing the organi- 
zation; of guaranteeing its continued existence and of safeguarding 
it from petty politics and favoritism. Until such organization 
comes into existence, this committee should, in the meantime, 
initiate, if it has not already been started, a movement for the 
standardization of our major and minor seminaries: arrange a 
course that, while conforming to the regulations laid down by the 
Holy See and the Congregation of Seminaries, will be of such 
a character as to be acceptable to the accrediting agencies of the 
various states as a standard theological and pre-theological course, 
leading to degrees that will be recognized by all the states and by 
the universities of the world. This standardization should be 
effected by the deans or prefects of study of our major and minor 
seminaries, rather than by university professors, since only those 
directly connected with seminary work can appreciate the special 
needs of our clerical institutions. 

What can be done by this committee to improve the textbook 
situation in our preparatory seminaries? It is not my intention to 
anticipate the action of the committee in this matter. I shall 
merely point out some improvements that could be effected in 
the study of Latin, English, and Greek, if the proper texts were 
available. There are real problems connected with these branches. 
Changes in, or improvement of texts in the other branches are 
less pressing. 

To begin with Latin. One of the drawbacks to the progress of 
our students is their inability to correlate their studies with the 
actions of everyday life. Few seem to realize that the Latin of the 
classroom can and should enable them to understand the prayers 
they recite, the hymns they sing, the missals and chantbooks they 
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use. To them, Latin is less than a foreign language; it is in truth a 
dead language. This seems to me one of the fundamental reasons 
why our students do not derive as much benefit from their Latin 
course as they should. To remedy this our textbooks should be of 
such a character as to prepare the students for their life-work; 
make the liturgical functions at which they assist intelligible and 
interesting; impart confidence and facility in the oral and written 
use of the language, and thus lay a solid foundation for a successful 
course in the seminary, a more profitable and intelligent use of the 
breviary and missal, and a greater appreciation of the works of 
the Fathers and the profane classics, before and after ordination. 

Hence, I would suggest that our Latin grammars and composi- 
tion books, for the use in the two first years of the high-school 
course be so written as to accomplish this desideratum. At present, 
the textbooks in favor in nearly all our high schools and preparatory 
seminaries are based on the classics. The vocabularies and extracts 
for the exemplification of the rules of grammar and syntax, are 
drawn solely from the profane authors. If we were to have texts 
with vocabularies made up of words we expect our students to use 
later on, rather than such as are largely confined to the military 
expressions of Caesar and the legal terminology and phraseology 
of Cicero; texts with selections from the missal, the breviary, the 
Fathers, the encyclicals of the Popes as well as simple stories of 
everyday life; exercise or composition books from English into 
Latin, that give many exemplifications of each rule of grammar or 
syntax as it occurs, and thorough drill on the vocabulary we shall 
expect them to use, we should be taking a step in the right direc- 
tion. I do not advocate the substitution of Christian writers to 
the entire exclusion of the profane classics. The latter hold an 
important place in the curriculum of a classical education, but, it 
seems to me, we are in too great hurry to bring to completion the 
erection and embellishment of our temples to Culture, and pay 
too little attention to the ground on which we are building, the 
material we are using, and the foundation we must lay to support 
the superstructure. Our great mistake lies in expecting culture 
from students whose minds have not been attuned to culture. So 
long as we give our students the impression that Latin and Greek 
are exercises in mental gymnastics for the development of reason- 
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ing power and critical acumen, the gradus ad Parnassum will ever 
appear to them a series of hurdles to be surmounted in the race 
for culture. The majority of them will be deterred from continuing 
the race once they are at liberty to follow their own inclinations, 
because of the mistaken notion that everything written in Latin 
or Greek must of its very nature, be a thing to be struggled with. 
Except for a very small minority they will have acquired a pro- 
found distaste for the classics, that for the most will last a lifetime. 
The culture they will have imbibed from the classics will be in 
inverse ratio to their dislike for the same. 

It would seem to me good psychology to begin the teaching of 
Latin or any branch for that matter, by developing in the student 
a sense of confidence. He must become conscious, very early in 
his course, of his ability to use his Latin and Greek. He must feel 
that he can carry on a simple conversation in Latin, write original 
themes in Latin, follow the epistles and gospels as they are read or 
sung during the Mass, and say his prayers before and after exercises 
with understanding. That this confidence and facility be developed, 
the first thing he needs is a copious vocabulary, thorougb drill in 
the declensions and conjugations, particularly that of the verb 
esse that he may acquire a knowledge of the subjunctive from the 
very start, much sight-reading of simple but interesting stories, 
considerable conversation based on the text, and finally the facile 
use of a few rules of grammar and syntax, acquired by translating 
from English into Latin from exercise books that abound in illus- 
trative examples of each rule as it occurs. This last item is par- 
ticularly important. Most of our grammars contain too many 
rules and exceptions. This tends to confuse the student and 
engenders discouragement. On the other hand, our First Year 
Latin books do not put enough stress on the essentials, or have 
either too few exemplifications of a rule or such as are too difficult 
to be remembered. 

What I have said of Latin will apply with equal force to Greek. 
We must engender confidence in the student. To do so, we must 
employ the same methods as in Latin, with this addition. The 
study of Greek should not be begun before the student has mastered 
the essentials of Latin, and this presupposes a thorough knowledge 
of English grammar. The grammatical rules of Greek are in the 
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main simple, particularly after the student has learned the chief 
rules of Latin grammar and syntax. The chief obstacle to the 
beginner of Greek, is the strangeness of the alphabet. This begets 
a sense of difficulty quite out of proportion to the reality. This 
notion must be dispelled before progress can be made or confidence 
instilled. I have found that this can be accomplished in a very 
short time by having the students, from the very first day, com- 
pare the letters of the Greek alphabet with the Latin, and trans- 
literate connected text—writing one line of Greek, and then giving 
the English equivalents of the letters, not the translation, in the 
next line, directly underneath. After this they were made to read 
after me, with the proper accentuation and emphasis, selections 
of continued text, again parrot fashion without translation. 
Thus their eyes and ears became accustomed to the sight and 
sound of the language, and they soon lost their fear of it. There is 
no valid reason why students cannot become as proficient in Greek 
as in Latin. Dissipate their fears. Give them an extensive vocabu- 
lary, the essential rules of grammar and syntax; the declensions 
and conjugations of the verb “to be” and a regular transitive 
verb, and then start them out with continuous text built up on 
this foundation, till they have mastered this; then, and only then, 
proceed to something new. Thorough drill on the essentials and 
much sight-reading of simple continuous text, is the secret of 
success. This may sound like heresy, but I think in the case of 
Greek, translation from English into Greek should be reduced to 
a minimum until the student has had considerable experience 
with the language. 

The courses in Greek, even more than in Latin, should be based 
on the New Testament and the Fathers; let the grammars and 
beginners’ books be edited from this standpoint; let us have 
editions of the Fathers that are specially adapted to our needs in 
the preparatory seminaries, but let us not stop with this. The 
study of Greek and Latin should be continued in the major 
seminary, for the twofold reason of furnishing an additional 
incentive to our students to devote themselves wholeheartedly to 
these subjects, and of making our seminarians more familiar with 
and appreciative of the treasures hidden in the profane and Christ- 
ian classics of antiquity. Appreciation and real enjoyment will 
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come only with confidence, and confidence will come only then, 
when the student can take up a Latin or Greek author and read 
without the assistance of grammar and dictionary. How much 
pleasure should we derive from an automobile trip, if instead of 
permitting our minds to dwell unhampered on the dazzling peaks 
of snow-capped mountains, the cool refreshing green of the forest- 
clad hillsides, the awful grandeur of the towering cliffs and abys- 
mal ravines, or the smiling peacefulness of the verdant meadows 
stretching out far below us, were we constantly preoccupied with 
our inability to operate our car, through lack of experience? 

A word about texts for the English course. For some years past, 
the study of English grammar has been neglected in our primary 
schools. There may be advantages in this, of which I am ignorant, 
for when I was young, the rules of grammar and syntax, analyzing 
and parsing and diagramming were considered of the highest 
importance for an accurate knowledge of English. But this I do 
know. Boys who come to us without a good foundation in the 
essentials of English grammar are unprepared to take up the study 
of Latin, Greek, or any foreign language. They are at a decided 
disadvantage and are a drag on the class until we ourselves devote 
valuable time to relieve them of this handicap. If this attitude 
towards English grammar is to become a permanent feature of our 
primary training, then we must have textbooks that will remedy 
the evil. I would suggest the editing of a comparative grammar 
in which the confusing variety of nomenclature and terminology 
to be found, in our English, Greek, Latin, and modern language 
grammars would be unified, and the essential rules of Latin, 
Greek, English, and French given in synoptic arrangement, so as 
to emphasize what is identical in these languages and thus serve 
as a foil for the rules that are divergent. 

But I think I have said enough on this subject to show the need 
for special texts in Latin, Greek, and English. If we were to have 
an organization to bring out such texts, a great benefit would be 
conferred on our seminarians and their professors. Only when 
suitable texts become available to ground our students in the 
essentials, to give them facility in the use of the knowledge they 
have acquired, to make them love their studies and desire to delve 
deeper into the subjects, will a professor be able to manipulate 
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his text as the scientist his prism—turning it this way and that; 
now that the wisdom of antiquity may pass through it as a clear 
shining ray to enlighten the intellect; now that it may reflect as 
from a mirror, the habits and customs of by-gone civilizations, and 
now that it may reveal before the enraptured vision of his spell- 
bound class, the prismatic brilliance of the author’s thought, 
form, and diction. 

* Some small beginning has been made along the lines indicated. 
In a number of minor seminaries, New Testament Greek is taught 
along with the classical authors. Others include the various 
editions of the Epitome Historiae Sacrae, the Delectus Opuscu- 
lorum SS. Patribus, Selections from the Latin Fathers, by Maloney 
and by Hebert, and the hymns from the breviary. There comes 
also the gratifying announcement from Doctor McGuire and 
Doctor Campbell of the Catholic University of America, that a 
school edition of St. Augustine’s Confessions, is in press. But 
much more should be done. There are a number of works pub- 
lished in France and Germany that could and should be made 
available to our American students. This is the field of the Pre- 
paratory-Seminary Textbook Association. Let us speed up the 
millenium. 


List of texts based on the Christian Classics in Latin and Greek: 


Selections from the Latin Fathers, by Maloney. 

— from the Latin Fathers, by Peter E. Hebert, C.S.C., 
Ph.D. 

Delectus Opusculorum SS. Patribus, St. Vincent’s Press. 

Kirch’s Enchiridion Fontium Historiae Ecclesiasticae Antiquae. 

Rouet de Journel’s Enchiridion Patristicum. 

Nouveaux Classiques Latins, MM. Martin et Monier. 

Conciones Latinae e sacris necnon e profanis scriptoribus excerptae, 
M. L’Abbé Vauchelle. 

Narrationes Latinae e sacris necnon e profanis scriptoribus ex- 
cerptae, M. L’Abbé Vauchelle. 

Morceaux Choisis des Péres de L’figlise Latine, F. Monier. 

Biblia Parvula. 

Commentaria in Evangelium, 8. Mathaei ad Eusebium, St. 
Jerome. 

In Marci Evangelium, by Ven. Bede. 

Selectae sanctorum vitae. 
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Selectae sancti Bernardi Epistolae. 

Selectae sancti Cyriani Epistolae. 

Selectae sancti Gregorii magni Homeliae. 

Petite bible classique (Greek). 

Actes choisis des Saints Martyrs (Greek). 

Explication de l’ouvrage des six jour, St. Basil (Greek). 

Homélies et lettres choisis de saint Basile et de saint Grégoire de 
Nazianze. 

Lettres et poesies choisis. Hymnes et cantiques de saint Grégoire 
Nazianze. 

Discours de saint Jean Chrysostome. 

Homélies sur la Genése de saint Jean Chrysostome. 

Homélies sur les Actes des Apotre des saint Jean Chrysostome. 

Petite Bibliotheque Classique Grecque—Latine, M. L’Abbé 
Saunier. 

Les prosateurs Grecs de la Classe de Premiere. 

Précis de Grammaire Latine. Vade Mecum de tous ceux qui 
apprennent le Latin Liturgique. La Langue de L’Rglise, A. 
Acloque. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. Mser. Jonn G. Mreccarek: What Father Victor A. Bast has 
to say on the subject of ‘“The Preparatory Seminary Textbook Association,” 
deserves the considered attention of all who have the progress and the develop- 
ment of our preparatory seminaries at heart. But it seems to me premature, 
to discuss textbooks for a school, without first determining the kind of school. 
Should “preparatory seminary” mean “Caholic high school,’”’ or should the 
two be different and distinct? The question is an important one as regards 
day-schools. There can be an honest difference of opinion about it, and both 
sides can point to results to confirm their arguments. 

If a preparatory seminary differ from a Catholic high school only in the 
declaration of intention of its students, then, in a broad way, the problem of 
textbooks has already been settled, each institution, of necessity, conforming 
to the regional standards. If on the other hand, the preparatory seminary 
have for its one and only purpose the preparation of students for the major 
seminaries, then sedulo cavendum ne ullo modo ulloque praetextu Studiorum Sem- 
inarii Ratio ad laicalis institutionis normam redigatur, and sedulo curandum that 
the proper material be put before the students, so as to enable them, not only 
to read and understand what the Church teaches, but also, and above all, to 
sentire cum ecclesia from their early youth. Such a preparatory seminary 
should develop the intellect of its charges, but it should also build up their 
spirit. 

To effect both, a ‘Preparatory Seminary Textbook Association’ such as 
Father Bast outlines, would be of inestimable value. It would furnish material 
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from Catholic sources, emphasize Catholic traditions, make the student admire 
Catholic thought and feel proud of Catholic achievements. Catholic textbooks, 
Latin, Greek, English, in the hands of capable teachers, need never lose their 
edge as instruments of education; yet they can remove from the student’s 
mental vision, the impression that he must search at pagan or non-Catholic 
sources for excellencies of thought and models of diction. The textbook prob- 
lem is a thorny one, but with patience and tact, it can be handled safely and 
happily. 
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